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| As thou knoweſt not what is the way of the Spirit, nor how the bones | 


do grow in the Womb of her that is with Child: even ſo thou 


ifta effutientem nauſeare, atque ipſum ſbi diſplicere ! 
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TO THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 


HOMAS 


EARL OF 


Peinhzoke and Montgom ery, 


Baron Herbert of Cardiff, Lord Roſs of Kendal, 
Par, Firzhugh, Marmion, Sz. Quintin,and Shur- 
land; Lord Preſident of his Majeſties moſt Honour- 
able. P rivy-Council, and Lord Liemenant of the 
Connty of W ilts, ad of South WAR | 


My LORD, | 
7 AtHis Treatiſe, which is ow up der 
_ your Lordſhip's Eye, and has ventured 
. into. the World by your-Order, does 
now, by a natural kind of Right, 'come'to your 
Lordſhip for that ProteQion, which you'feveral 
years ſince promiſed it. * Tis:not that Ithink any 
Name ;.. how great ſoever, ſet at; the begin 
of a/Book, will be able to cover the Fake are 
to be.found in it. Things w print muſt ſtand and 
” by.'their own. Worth, -or the Reader's Fan 
Bur there being nothing more to bei de- 


ſired for: Truth, than a+ fair” unprepadiced  Hes- 


ring, no body 'is:trhore likely to procureime that, 
than! your Lordſhip, who-are allowed to-have 
got fo intimate an Acquaintance with her, in'her 
more retired receſſes. Your Lordſhip: is known 
to have {o far advanced'your Sp ide the 


molt abſtra& and wr _ dge of Things, 
beyond 


( 
% 
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beyond the ordinary reach , or common Me- 
thods, that your 'Allowante, and Approbation 
of the Deſign of this Treatik, will at leaſt pre- 
ſerve” it from being condemned without rea- 
ding ; and will prevail. to have thoſe Parts a 
little weighed, which might otherwiſe, perhaps; 
be thought to deſerve no Confideration, for be- 
ing ſomewhat out of the common road, The 
Imputation of Novelty, is a terrible:charge a. 
moneſt thoſe, who judge of Men's Heads, as they 
do of their Perukes, by the Faſhion ; and can 
allow ' none to be right, but the received Do- 
Arines. © Truth ſcarce ever yet arried 'it by 
Vote any where at its firſt appearance : New 
Opinions are always ſuſpeRed, and uſually op- 
poſed, without any other Reaſon, but becauſe 
they are not already common. But Truth, like 
Gold, is not. the: lefs ſo, for being newly brought 
out. of the Mine. *T'is Trial and Examination 
muſt give it price, and. not any antick Faſhion : 
And though it be not . yet current by the pub- 
lick ſtamp ; yet it may, for all that, be as old as 
Nature, and is certainly not the leſs genuine. 
Your. Lordſhip can give great and convincing 
Inſtances of this, whenever you pleaſe to oblige 
the. Publick with ſome of thoſe large and com- 
rehenſive Diſcoveries, you have made , of 
Traths, hitherto unknown, unleſs to ſome few, 
to whom your Lordſhip has been pleaſed not 
wholly to conceal them, This alone were a 
ſufficient Reaſon , were there no other, why I 
ſhould Dedicate this Efſay to your Lordſhip ; 
and its having ſome little Correſpondence with 
ſome: parts of that nobler and vaſt Syſtem of 
the Sciences , your Lordſhip has made, fo new, 


exaQ, 
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exa&, and inſtructive a Draught of, I think it 


Glory enough, if your Lordſhip/ permit me to 
boaſt , that here and there I have fallen/into 
ſome Thoughts not wholly diffterent-from. yours. 
If your Lordſhip think fit, that, by your encou- 
ragement , this ſhould appear in the World, I 
hope it may be'a Reafon', ſome time 'or other , 
ro lead your Lordſhip 'farther ; and* you will 
allow me to ſay; That you here give the World 
an earneſt of ſomething, 'that, they can: bear 
with this, will be truly worth their expeRation. 
This, my Lord, ſhews What a Preſenc-1- here 
make to your Lord{hip ; juſt fiich as the poor 
Man does to his Rich and' Great” Nehboar, by 
whom the Basket of Flowers, or Fruit, ' is'$0t 
ill” caken, though he has mite” plenty of his 
own” growth//and in "much greater perfeRiaqn. 
Worthles Things receive a Value,” when *they 
are made the Offerings of Reſpet, Eſteem, arid 
Gratitude : Thele you have given me fo migh- 


2 YH 


ty and peculiar Reaſons to have, in the higheſt 


degree, for your Lordſhip, that if they can add a 
price to what, they'go:along with, proportionable 
ro- their own Greatneſs, 1 can with Confidence 
brag, F here make your Lordſhip the richeſt 
Prelens,. your ever received. This I am fare, I 
am under the greateſt Obligation to ſeek all occas 
ſions to acknowledge a long Train of Favors, I 


have .r<ceived”” from your Lordſhip ; Favors , 


though great and important in themſelves, yet 


made much more ſo by the -Forwardneſs, Con- 
cern, and Kindneſs, and other obliging Circum- 
ſtances, that never failed to accompany them. To 
all this you are pleaſed to add that, which gives 

CÞ ] yer 
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yet more weight and reliſh to all the reſt : You 


109 vouchſafe to continue me in ſome degrees of your 
[| Eſteem, and allow me a place in your good 


Thoughts, I had almoſt faid Friead{hip. 'L his, 


what every body knows: But it would be want 
of good Manners not to acknowledge what 1o 
| many are Wi itneſles of, and every day tell me, I 
|= am indebted to your Lordſhip for- I wiſh they 
| could as cafily afſiſt my Gratitude, as they con- 
vince me of the great and growing Engagements 
it has toyour Lordſhip. This I am ſure, 1 ſhould 
wygte of the Underſtanding without having any, if 
1 were not extremely ſenſible of them, and did 
not lay hold on this Opportunity toteſtifie to the 
World, how much I am obliged to be, and how 


| my Lord, your Words and A&ions ſo conſtant- 
| ly ſhew on all occaſions, even toothers when I am 
| abſent, that it is not Vanity in me to mention, 
| 
| 
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(/ + 392 much I am, 

$3 of Aly 100g. My Lord, 

| | | Tour Lordſhip's 

| | Moſt Humble, and 

| Moſt Obedient Servant, 


i | JOHN LOCEE. 


THE 


mt WIRES. — CC 
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Here put into +hj Hands, what "Rl dhe bed drorfo Hu 
of my idle and heavy Fours Tf it has the goodl luck to 


0 of any of thine, and thou haſt but half ſomuch in 
4.5 Ak had. b _— oh br foi little't hy 
Toney, as I do my Pais , 7ll beſt owed. "W; ahe not this, | 'a'Cb) - 
mendation of my Work: ar con, Toy, f _ leafeid with thi 
doing of it, that therefore Tam taken with it is done... 


that hawks at Larks anil a: "bis 6 eſs Og though a'mnuch 


leſs conſederable Quarry, than he that flies at nobler Game ©} 
is little acquainted with'the Subject of this Treatiſe, the Ul - 
STANDING, who does not know, that as it is the moſt dlevatel 
Faculty of the Soul ſo it is employed with a greater, and more conſtant 
Delight than any of t the other. Its ſearthes after Trath,. are, a, ore.of 
Hawking and Hunting, wherein the very parſuit makes a, great part 
of the Pleaſure. Every ftep the Mind takes wt its Progreſs towattls 
Knowledge, makes ome Diſcovery, which "is ot nh ns new, Hou 
beſt too, * for the time at leaſt;  -- erties fn 
For the Underſtanding, like the By dg ing of 0 f Objetts,” only : 
its own Sight, "cannot but be | pleaſed Ha what it di iſcavers, ha 
leſs regret for what has fea wy it, ſen it is unkhown. Thu k 
who has raiſed himſelf above the Alms- Basket; and nbt content to 
live lazily on ſcraps of begg'd Opinions, ſets Is 4 own Thoughts on 
work. to find and ? follow Tet, will" ("whatever Be od on} not 
miſs the Hunter's SatisfaSion ; every moment of his Purſuit, will, 
reward his Pains with ſome Delight ; and he will have Reaſon to. 
think bis time not ill ſpent, even when be cannot f much boaſt of any 


great Acquifiti tron. 
[ b 2 _ This, 


— 
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T his, Reader, is the Entertainment of thoſe, who let looſe their 
own Thoughts, and follow them in writing ; which thou oughteſt 
not to envy them, ſince they affoud this an Opportunity of the like 
Drverſion, if ot wilt make uſe C thy - play" in reading. 
'Tis tot 4 t eyare thay-opn, #hat {xe erp elf: But if the 
are diaper ;hy Brom ghers, "#5 no' great Mins Mn », > 
they not followiny Fruth; but ſome meaner Confideration + and 'tis 


ware 5 ndthas, free ſro ſelves upon, Enquirer har Ne 
6.45 nece{/ary to examine aur own Abilities, and. ſee, what 

r Underftendings were, or were nat. fitted to deal with. This 
Itr RE RE COT. mhaall readily. afſented ; and thereupon it 


ha , thak this ſhould be aur-firft Enquiry. Some baſty andun- 
teſted 1 houghts, on a Subjeft I had wo re pany 5-4 which 
et dowm againſt our next Meeting, gave the firſt entrancg into this 
Diſeeurſe, which having been thus begun by, Chance, was continued 
by Intreaty ; written by incoherent parcels ; and, after long intergals of 
neglech, yeſunr'd again, as my. Humour or Occaſtans permitted ; and 
at. nt. & 7, etirement, where an Attendance. an my Health gave 
7. rd Was brought into that order, thou now ſeeſt tt. | 
_ 1 mis quſcontinued. may of writing may have occaſioned, beſides 
others, two contrary Faults, v1z. that too. little, and too much may 
be ſaid init. If thou findeſt any. thing wanting, I ſhall be glad, 
that what. I have writ, gives thee any Deſrre, that I ſhould have gone 
arther : If it ſeems too much to thee, thou muſt blame the Subject ; 


for 
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for when [ firſt put Pen to Paper, [thought all T ſhould have to ſay on 


this Matter, would have been contained in one ſheet of Paper ; but 
the farther I went, the larger Proſpect I had : New Diſcoveries led 
me ſtill on, and ſo it grew inſenſubly to the bulk it now appears in. 
I will not deny, but poſſibly it might be, reduced to a narrower com- 
| paſs than itis ; and that vb Parts of it might be contrafted : the 
way it has been writ in, by catches, and many long intervals of In- 
terruption, being apt to cauſe ſome Repetitions. But to confeſs the 
Truth, I am now too lazie, or too buſje to make it ſhorter. 

I am not ignorant how little I herein conſult my own Reputation, 
when I knowingly let it go with a Fault, ſo apt to diſguſt the moſt ju- 
dicious, who are always. the niceſt, Readers. But they who know 
Sloth 1s apt to content it ſelf with any Excuſe, will pardon me, if 
mine has prevailed on me, where, 1 think, I have a very good one. 
I will not therefore alledge in my Defence, that the ſame Notion, ba- 
ving diffe erent Reſpett S$, may be convenient or neceſſary, fo prove or 
iluſtrate ſeveral Parts of the ſame Diſcourſe ; and that ſoit has hap- 
pened in many Parts of this : But waving that, I ſhall frankly avow, 
that I have ſometimes dwelt long upon the ſame Argument, and ex- 
preſſed it different ways, with a quite different Deſign. [ pretend 
not to publiſh this Eſjay for the Information of Men' of lar -ge T hought's 

d quick Apprehenſions ; to ſuch Maſters of Knowledge T profeſs 
my ſelf a Scholar, and therefore warn them before-han4 not to expett 
any thing here, but what being ſpun out of my own courſe Thoughts, 
is fitted to Men of my own f1ze, to whom, perhaps, it will not be un- 
acceptable, that I have taken ſome Pains, to make plain and familiar 
fo their Thoug hts ſome Truths, which eſtabliſhed Prejudice, or the 
Abſtraneſs of the Ideas themſelves, might render difficult. Some 
Objets had need be turned on every fide ; and when the Notion is 
new, as 1 confeſs ſome of theſe are to me ; or out of the ordinary Road, 
as I ſuſped they will appear to others, tis not one ſimple view of it, 
that will gain it admittance into every Underſtanding, or fix it there 
with a clear and laſting Impreſſton.  T here are few, [I believe, who 


have not obſerved in themſelves or others, That what in one way of 
propoſing was very obſcure, another way of. expreſſing it, has made ve- 


ry clear and intelligible : Though afterward the Mind found little 
difference in the Phraſes, and wondered why one failed to be underſtood 
more than the other. But every thing does not hit alike upon every 
Man's Imagination. We have our Unterſtandings noleſs different 
than our Palates ; and he that thinks the ſame Truth ſhall be equally 
 reliſhedby every onein the ſame dreſs, may as well hope to feaſt every 

one with the ſame ſort of Cookery : The Meat may be the ſame, and 


the Nouriſhment good, yet every one not be able to receive it with that. © 


[bg] Seaſoning ; 


— 
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aſening ; and it muſt be dreſſed another way, if you will have it go 
75 wy ome, cm of Fas. own; The Truth is. boſe 
who adviſed me to publiſh it, adviſed me, for this - Reaſon, to publiſh 
itas it is: and ſince I have been brought to let it go abroad, I defire 
it ſhould be underſtood by whoever gives himſelf the Pains to read it. 
[ have ſo little Afetion to be in Print, that if I were not flattered, 
this Efſay might be of ſome uſe to others, as 1 think, it has been to me, 
[ ſhould have confined it to the view of ſome Friends, who gave the 
firſt Occaſton to it. My appearing therefore in Print, being on pur- 
poſe to be as uſeful as I may, I think it neceſſary to make, what I have 
to ſay, as eaſte and intelligible to all ſorts of Readers as Ican. And 
I had much rather the ſpeculative and quick-ſighted ſhould complain 
of my being in ſome parts tedious, than that any one, not accuſtomed 
to abſtraft Speculations, or prepoſſeſſed with different Notions, ſhould 
miſtake, or not comprehend my meaning. 

It will poſtbly be cenſured as a great piece of Vanity, or Inſolence in 
me, to pretend to inſtru# this our knowing Age, it amounting to lit- 
tleleſs, when I own, that I publiſh this Eſſay with hopes it may be uſe- 
ful to others. But if it may be permitted to ſpeak freely of thoſe, who 
with a feigned 'Modeſty condemn as uſeleſs, what they themſelves 
Write, methinks it ſavours much more of Vanity or Inſolence, to pub- 
liſha Book for any other end ; and he fails very much of that ReſpeF 
he owes the Publick, who prints, and conſequently expeFs Men ſhould 
read that, wherein he intends not they ſhould meet with an y thing of 
Uſe to themſelves or others: and ſhould nothing elſe be found allowa- 
ble in this Treatiſe, yet my Deſign will not ceaſe to be ſo; and the 
Goodneſs of my intention ought to be ſome Excuſe for the Worthleſs- 
neſs of my Preſent. 'T is that chiefly which ſecures me from the Fear 
of Cenſure, which I expe not to eſcape more than better Writers. 
Men's Principles, Notions, and Reliſhes are ſo different, that it is 
hard to find a Book which pleaſes or diſpleaſes all Men. I acknowledge 
the Age we live in, is not the leaſt knowing, and therefore not the moſt 
eaſie to be ſatisfied. If T have not the good luck to pleaſe, yet no Bo- 
dy aught to be offended with me. I plainly tell all my Readers, except 
half a dozen, this Treatiſe was not at firſt intended for them ; and 
therefore they need not be at the' Trouble to be of that number. But yet 
| þ any one thinks fit to be angry, and rail at it, he may do it ſecure- 
ly: For I ſhall find ſome better way of ſpending my time, than in ſuch 
kind of Converſation. TI ſhall always have the ſatisfation to have 
aimed ſimcerely at 'Truth and Uſefulneſs though in one of the mean- 
eft ways. The Commonwealth of Learfin g, is not at this time with- 
out Maſter-Builders, whoſe mighty Deſigns, in advancing the Sci- 
ences, will leave laſting Monuments to the Admiration o Pofterity; 

| | | But 
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Bat every one muſt not hope to be a Boyle, or a Sydenham ; and. in 
an Age that produces ſuch Maſters, as the Great —-- Huygenius, 
and the incomparable Mr. Newton, with ſome other of that Strain ; | , 
: tis Ambition enough to be employed as an. Under-Labourer in clearing 
Ground a little, and removing ſome of the Rubbiſh, that lies in the 
way to Knowledge ; which certainly had been very much, more advanc- 
ed in the World, if the Endeavours. of ingenious and induſtriaus 
Men had not been much cumbred with the learned but frivolous uſe of 
uncouth, affeFed, or unintelligible Terms, introduced into the Sciences, 
and there made an Art of, to that Degree, that Philoſophy, which is 
nothing but the true Knowledge of Things, was thought unfit. or 
uncapable to be brought into well-bred Company, and polite Converſa- 
tion. Vague and inſignificant Forms of Speech, and Abuſe of Lan- 
guage, have ſo long paſſed for Myſteries of Science ; And hard. or 
miſapplyd Words, with little or no meaning, have, by Preſcription, 
ſuch a Right to be miſtaken for deep Learning, and heizhth of- Spe= 
culation, that it will not be eaſie to perſuade, either thoſe-who ſpeak, 
or thoſe who hear them, that they are but the Covers of Ignorance, and 
hindrance of true Knowledge. To break in upon this Sanuary of 
Vanity and Ignorance, will be, T ſuppoſe, ſome Service to Humane © 
Underſtanding : Though ſo few are apt to think, they deceine,or are 
deceived inthe Uſe of Words ; or that the Language of the Seftthey 
are of, has any Faults in it, which ought to be examined or correfi 
that I hope I ſhall be pardon'd, if I have in the Third Book dwelt 
long on this SubjefF ; and endeavoured to make it ſo plain, that nei- 
ther the inveterateneſs of the Miſchief, nor the prevalency of the Fa- 
ſhion, ſhall be any Excuſe for thoſe, . who will not take Care about 
the meaning of their own Words, and will not ſuffer the Significan- 
cy of their Expreſſions to be enquired into. bs | 
I have been told that a ſhort Epitome of this Treatiſe, which: was 
printed 1688, was by ſome condemned without reading, becauſe in- 
nate Ideas. were denied.2n it ;- they too haſtily concluding, that- if-in- 
nate Ideas were not ſuppoſed, there would be little left," either of the 
; Notion or Proof of Spirits. If any one take the like Offence at the En- 
trance of this T reatiſe, I ſpall defire him to read it through : andthen 
I hope he will be convinced, that the taking away. falſe Foundations, * 
#5 not tothe prejudice, but advantage of Truth ; which is never. injur'd 
or endanger d Jo much,as when mixed with;or built on; Falſhood.. 
The Bookſeller will not forgive.me, if 1 ſay nothing of \ this Se- 
cond Edition, which he bas promiſed, by the carrefFneſs of it, | ſhall 
/ make amends for the many Faults committed in the former. He de- 
frees too, that it ſhould be known, that it has one whole new Chapter 
concerning Identity, and many additions, and amendments _ 
places. 
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places. Theſe I muſt inform my Reader are not all new matter, but 
moſt 'of them either farther confirmation of what T had ſaid; or Ez- 
plications to prevent others being miſtaken in the ſerie of what was 
porno primed and not any variation in me fromit ; I muſt only 
except the alterations I- have made in Book 2. Chap. 21. 

What I had there Writ concerning Liberty and the Will, I 
thought deſeryd as accurate a review; as I was capable of : T hoſe 
Subjes having in all Ages exerciſed the learned part of the World, 
with Queſtions and Difficulties, that have not a little perplez'd Mo- 
rality and Divinity, thoſe parts of Knowledge, that Men are moſt 
concern'd to be clear in, Upon a cloſer inſpeFion into the working of 
Men's Minds, and a ſtriffer examination of thoſe motives and views, 
they are turn'd by, I have found reaſon ſomewhat to alter the thoughts 
I formerly had concerning that, which gives the laft determination to 
the Will in all voluntary ations. This I cannot forbear to acknow- 
dedge to the World, with as much freedom and rea1inefs, as T at firſt 
| Nihed, what then ſeem'd to me to be right, thinking my ſelf more 
concern'd to quit and renounce any Opinion of my own, than oppoſe 
that of another, when Truth appears againſt it. For tis Truth alone 
I = and that will always be welcome to me, when or from whence- 
ſoever it comes. | 

' But what forwardneſs ſoever I have to reſign any Opinion I have, 
or to recede from any thing [ have Writ, upon the firſt evidence 0 
any error in it ; yet this I muſt own, that T have not had the good luck 
to receive any light from thoſe Exceptions. I have met with in print 
againſt any part of my Book, nor have, from any thing has been urg'd 
againſt it, found reaſon to alter my Senſe, in any of the Points have 
been: queſtion'd. Whether the Subje&, I have in hand, requires often 
more thought and attention, than Cutſory Readers, at leaſt ſuch as are 
prepoſſeſſed, are willing to allow? Or whether any obſcurity in my ex- 
preſſtons caſts a cloud over it, and theſe notions are made difficult to 
otbers apprehenſion in my way of treating them ? So it is, that my 
meaning, T find, is often miſtaken, and [ have not the good luck to 
be every where rightly underſtood. | | | 

Of this the ingenious Author of the Diſcourſe concerning the 
nature of Man, has grven me a late inſtance to mention no other. For 
thecivility of his expreſſions, and the candor that belongs to his order, 
forbid meto think, that be would have cloſed his Preface with an ins 
finuation, as if in what I had ſaid Book 2. Chap. 27. concerning the 
third Rule,which Men referr their ations to,I went about to make Ver- 
tue Vice and Vice Vertue,' unleſs 'he had miſtaken my meaning-; 
which. he:could not have done, if he Bad but given himſelf the trouble 
toconfider, what the argument was I'was then upon, and what was 
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uates, Tonly report as matter of fait, what others call Vertue and 
Fie he. woul1 not have found it liable to any great Exception. jo! 
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it ſelf ; but to ſhew, that though 1 it were ſo, yet, far 2 I there 
groe, Men, itt that way of denominating their afttons, did not for the 
'part much vary from the Law of if Nature, which 1s that ſtanding 
and unalterable Rule, by which they i Ib to Judge of the moral re&i- 
tude and pra vity of ther affions, and accordingly deriominate them 
Vertuiesor Vices. Had Mr. Lowde conſt ered this, he would oy 
found | it littleto his purpoſe, to have quoted i that paſſage in a. ſence, I 
uſed. it not 3 :and- would I imagine have Jp: ared the Eplication he ſub- 
oihs to it, "as not very neceſſat y. But T hope this ſecond Edition will 
Pere him ſati ſar falFon in the point, andthat this matter is now ſo ex- 
reſſed as to ſhew him there was no cauſe of ſcru _ ied 
© Thou 4b. an ff forced to, differ from him im thoſe apprebenſſ ons, he 
* ed, in the latter end of his Preface, concerning what Thad 
faitl; a Fer and Vice; yet we are better agreed than he thinks, 
wake ys in his EO Chapter 5 $76 Concerning Natural *k 
tte otions. . Inot deny him the Privilege, 
o moo . 52. to ſtate the porn as he pleaſes, eſpecially when he 
Fit | v,. as to leave nothing in it contrary to what 1 have ſaid: For 
ing to bins, Innate Notions, beijig conditional things, de- 
Ns pbn the cancurrenice of ſeveral other circumſtances 
In bd to Fs Soul's exerting them ; all that be Joy for innate, 
OLE nr" Notions (for of innate Ideas he ſays nothing 
at all) _— s at laſt only to 67 bat there are certain Propoſiti- 
ons, * Bhich though £0 from the beginning, or when a Man is 
"does not know ; yet by by affiſtance from the outward Senſes 
and the Wy of ſome IV ATIM Cultivation, it may afterwards 
cons" certainly to know the truth of ; which is no more than what 1 
have on? Yn my firſt Book... For I ſu INS by the Soul's exert- 
ing them, he means its beginning to know t or elſe the Soul's Ex- 
BOY of Notions will be to mea very unintelligible, expreſſion, and [ 
think # beſt” is a very unfit' one in this caſe, it miſleading Men's 
SL inſnuation, as if theſe Notions were in the Mind be- 
exerts them, 7. e. before they are known ; whereas truly 
Z are kriown, there is nothing of them in the mind, but a ca- 


to know Yhem, when the concurrence of thoſe circumſtances, 
wing this't #enipus Author thinks neceſſary, in order to the Soul's 
ekertitig them, brings them't Into our Knowledge. 
j« fi 52. 1 find him expreſs it thits, Theſe natural Notions ate 


not £6 11mprin rinted upon the Soul, as that they naturally and ne- 
Efſurity ertienſtheſeſen in Children and Ideas) with- 
out any affiftince from the outward Senſes, or without the 
Rl poffomer TH tous cultivation. Here be. ſa ays the ) exert them- 
has explain '> 
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to himſelf or others, what he means by the Soul's exerting Innate 
Notions, or their exerting themſelves, and what that previous” 
cultivation and circumſtances in order to therr being exerted 
are, he will I ſuppoſe find, there ns ſo little of controverſie between 
| bimand me in the point,bating that he calls that exetting 'of Noti- | 
ons, which 1 in a more vulgar ſtile call knowing, that 1 have rea- 
on to think he brought in my name upon this occaſzon only; out of 
the pleaſure he has to ſpeak civilly of me, which I muſt gratefully 
acknowledge he has done every where he mentions me; not without 
conferring on me, as ſome others have done, a title I have no right to. 
If any other Authors, careful that none of their goo1 thoughts ſhould 
be loſt, have publiſh'd their cenſures of my Eſſay, with this honour 
done to it. that they will not ſuffer it to be an Eflay, T leave it tothe 
publick to walue the obligation they have to their critical Pens, and ſhall 
not waſt my Readers time, in fo idle or ill natur'd an employment of 
mine, astoleſſen the ſatisfattion any one has in himſelf, or gives ts 
ethers in ſo baſty a confutation of what I have Written. 

T he Bookſellers preparing for this fourth Edition of my Eſſay, 
gave me notice of it, that I might.if I had leiſure make any additions 
or alterations T ſhould think fit.Whereupon it may be convenient to ad 
wertife the Reader, that beſides ſeveral correions I have made here 
and there, there is one alteration which I think neceſſary to mention 
here, becauſe it runs through the whole Book, and'is of conſequence to 


be rightly underſtood. | | 
Clear and diftin&t Ideas are terms, which though familiar and. 


To explain this a little more particularly. By determinate, 
when applied to a ſimple Idea, I mean that ſimple appearance, which 
the Mind has in its view, or perceives in it ſelf, when that Idea is 
ſaid to be in it : By determined, when applied to a complex Idea, 
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Tmedn ſuch an one as conſiſts of a determinate number of certain ſim- 


"ple or boſe complex Ideas, joyn'd in ſuch 2 proportion and ſituation.as 


the Mind bas before its view, and ſees in it ſelf when that Idea is 
preſent init, or ſhould bepreſent in it, when a' Man gives a name to 
:t. I ſay ſhould be: becauſe it is not every one, nor perhaps any one, 
who is ſo careful of his Language, as to uſeno Word, till he views in 
his Mind the preciſe determined Idea, which he reſolves to make it 
the Jign of. The want of this is the cauſe of no ſmall obſcurity and 
confuſien in Men's thoughts and diſcourſes. 

I know there are not Words enough in any Language to anſwer all 
the variety of Ideas, that enter into Men's diſcourſes and reaſonings. 
But this hinders not, but that when any one uſes any tern, he may 
have itt his Mind'a determined {dea, which he makes it the ſign of, 
and'to which he ſhould keep't ſteadily annex'd during that preſent diſ- 
courſe. Where he does not, or cannot do this, he in vain pretends to 
clear or diftin& Ideas: *T7s plain his are not ſo: and therefore 
there can be expe&ted nothing but obſcurity and confuſion, where ſuch 
terms are made uſe of, which have not ſuch a preciſe determination. 

this Ground Þ have thought determined Ideas a way of 

ſpeaking leſs liable to miſtake, than clear and diſtin& : and where 
Men have got ſuch determined Ideas of all, that they reaſon, enquire, 
or argue about, a find a great py of their Doubts and Diſ- 
putes at an end, T he greateſt part of the Queſtions and Controverſies 
that perplex Mankind depending on the doubtful and uncertain uſe of 
Words, or (which is the ſame) indetermined Ideas,which they are 
made to ſtand for. T have made choice of theſe terms to fignifia, 
I. Some immediate object of the Mind, which it perceives and has be- 


« 


e it diftin& fromthe ſound it uſes as a fign of it. 2. That this 
Fn | Ne he bined, 1 e. ae the + A m tt ſelf, and 
knows, and ſees there bedetermined without any change to that name, 
and that"name determined to that preciſe Idea. If Men had ſuch 
determined Ideas in their enquirtes and diſcourſes, they would both 
diſcern hdw far their own enquries 'and diſcourſes went , and avoid 
the preateſt-part of the Diſputes and Wranglings they have with others. 
Befites this the Bookſeller will think it neceſſary I ſhould advertiſe 
the Reader, that there is an addition of two Chapters wholly new ; 
the one of the Aﬀociation of Ideas, the other of Enthuſiaſm. 
Theſe with Jome other larger additions never before printed, he has 
engaged to print by themſelves after the ſame manner, and for the 
ſame purpoſe as was done when this Eflay had the Second Impreſ- 
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3491 11nn orewentioned-\ ſpeculative Max- 
\gauFaith and Juſtice. not. owned 45 

LEZQ \% Priambiples all Men: TESTS 
2. Obj. Though Men:deny them in 


a1. thee Prattice,- get * they admit 


ky 4120. ahemin their Thoaghts, anſwered. 
4. Moral Rules need-:a Proof, ergo 
wot #unate, 


urge \Tafbance-in: keeping Compatts. 


WK Ma. 171 G\\ Kiartne : generally -4pproved " not 


ran becauſe innate, but; becauſe profi- 
MOTT, EET IENES 


' the: Rule: of Virtne- is not their 
 vSpternal Principle. \ 

Conſcience nb. Proof. of any innate 
Moral Rule, .- 


. i {> wiehawut remorſe. 


= 19. Meu have contrary Pradtical Prin- 


endn 0 v. GEPRES; 1: .. A 0M * 
I I-=-I 3. Hoot Nations rejetÞ ſeveral Mo- 


col tonal: Rules, Ge 1 
\. 14 Thoſe who meint ain inpate pratit- 
cal Principles, tell. us not what 


they are. 


1 G==19. Lord Herbert's junate Principles | 
1-3. 20, Obj.. Junate Principles may be cor- 


rupted, anſwered. 


Principles, 
27. Principles muſt be examined, 
__ % > at A» _ >, 


: 4 ©. 
5 0 _ x f bY 


x. No moral Principles ſo clear and. 
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CHAP” I: 


Other Conſiderations about innate Prin- 
ciples,both Speculative and Pradical. 


SHOT. » 


- 


I. us not innate, unleſs their 
Ideas be _—_ boſe be 
2,3. laexs, eſpeciallythoſe belonging to 
y Pract or born wit Chil. 
dren. - : 
4, 5. Indentity an Tdea not innate. 
6. Whole and Part not innate Ideas, 
7. Idea of Worſbip not innate. 


8---11. Ideaof Gop not innate. 


12. Suitable to Gon's Goodneſs, that 

all Men ſhould have an Idea of 

_ Him, therefore natarally imprin- 
ted by Him; anſwered. | 


13---16.. Tdeas of Gop various in difſe- 
gp) 2 rent Men, BY : 


17. If the Idea of Gop be not innate, 
 :0-0ther..can be ſuppoſed innate. 
18, Idea of Subſtance-not innate. 


19. NoPropoſitions can be innateſince 


0. Idexs are innate. 
20. No Ideas are, remember'd till af: 
ter they have been introduc'd. 
21. Principles not innate, becauſe of 
little aſe, or little certainty. 
22, Difference of Men's Diſcoveries 
. depends npon the different applica- 
_ tron of their Faculties, 
23. Men mnſt think and know for 


; "themſelves, 


| 24-\Whence the Opinion of innate 


Principles, 
25. Concluſion. 
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CHAF. L 
of. Ideas in general. 


1. Idea is the Objett of Thinking. 
2; _ Ideas come from Senſation or 
Hon, . 

J Th. Objets of Senſation one Sourſe 
of Ideas. 

4. The Operations of our Minis rhe 
other Sourfe of them. {1 

5. All our Ideas are of the one or the 
other of theſe. 


. 6: Obſervable in Children... .* 
7, Men are differently farniſhed with * 


theſe,” according to the different 


. :..Objedts they converſe with, . 


8. Ideas of Refleition later, becauſe 
> #hey need Attention. © 
9. The Soul begins. to have — 
' when it begins to perceive. 
10. The Soul thinks not always ; 
this wants Proofs.” 
11. It is not always conſcious of it. 
22. If a feeping Man thinks without 


knowing it, the ſleeping ana wa- _ 


king Man are two Perſons. 

13. leppuſſible to- convince thoſe that 
fleep without dreaming, that they 
think... 


-14.. That. Men dreem without remems- © 


SECT. ALL oY ſeem a 


bring it, in vain arged, 


I 5. Upon this Hypotheſis, the Thoughts 
b a ſleeping Man 0ug ht to be moſt 


>: rational. 


16, Oz this Hypotheſis the Soul muſt 


have Ideas not derived from Sen- © 


ſation or Reflection,of which there : 


is no appearance. 

17. If I think when I know it zot, n0 
body elſe can know 3t. 

18. How knows any one that the Soul 
always thinks ?* For if it be not 
4 ſelf-evident Propoſi tion,it needs 

roof. 

19. oh a Man ſhould be buſie in 

thinking, and yet xot retain it 


* a 
we FP 


the wext Mament, wy Improba- 
/e; 
20=- OY \ No Lleas bur rom Self on or Re- 
fletion, evident, if'\we obſerve 
Chilarep. 
25. In the reception of ſimple Taeas, 
by lan POE fs" "moſt of all 


alfroe. 
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muake wor de- 


1. Uncompounded Api 
2,3 = Minden aa 
ſtroy them, 


CH AP. M.- 
Of Ideas of one e* Senſe." 14040 


1. As C oloars of Seeing, Soulas wu 
Hearing. ICE 
2, Few fi on fo mple lis dive Name. 
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"of Solditye vl, 


. I. We receiye.s! 
..2- 90, ay e 
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CHAP. 5 
Of Jemple Ideas by m more then one e Senſe. 


CHAP: 


Contents. Book IL 
2---4. Perception is only when the Mind 
CHAP. VI. ; recetves the Inefer. 
FEEL. £16 5, 6. Children, t they have Ideas, 
of je mple Ideas bf Reflect zoN. in the W, Arr; none innate. 
SECT. 7. Which Ideas "beſt ſt is not evident. 
T1 Are the Operations of the Mind 8---10. Ideas of Senſation often changed 
+ ky rr ora by the Judgment, 
kh The Idea of Perception, and Idea 1114s Perception puts the difference be- 
—"w_ ng wehuve BT the Refle- rween Animals and inferiour Be- 
ings. 
TT | 15. Peyception, the inlet of Row: 
MET TT wa | 
SC OCTHRP: VI: pſy TONER E 
Of Simple Ideas, both of Senſation and CHAP. x 
Reffettion. | 
CT. | 7: Of Retention. 
I==-0. Hoyer s and Pain. SECT. 
77 Exiſtente-and Unity. 1, Contemplation. 
$. Power. TE: 2. Memory. 
_ = 9. Vattefſon. BAT 3. Attention, Repetition, Pleaſure, 
'Fd: 4 Materials of all and Pain fix Ideas, 
our Sf \ 1 ; 4 5» laeas fade 17 the Memory. 


—— 0 io II 


c H AP. VI. 7- 
Other Confaderations concerning ſimp/e $. 


6. Conſtantly repeated Ideas can ſcarce 


be loſt. 
In remembring the Mind i often 


attive. 


Two defetts in the Memory, Obli- 


viou and Slowneſs. 
SE cT..- TTEGS. 10. Brutes have Memory, 
I—6. Poltteve Taeas | from privative — _ 
Canes. r_ 
7 8. Ideas in the Mind, Qualities in CHAP: XE 
Bodtes. - 
9, 10. Primary and Secondary Qualis _ Of Diſcerning 7 CC: . 
tres, SECT. No Knowledge wit 
II, 12. Fo 12 gatyties produce 1. No Knowledge withont it. 
; their Þ| ry T4 < p 2. The difference of Wit and TJade- 
$14.8 How Secondary. ment, | 
th Wl G4 pr log Fiona QuuatHties 07-9 3. Clearneſs alone hinders Confuſion. 
\ 220t. 4. Comparing. 
24, 25. heiſi's 3b a ob hy 5. Brates compare but imperfetly. 
26. Secondary” Oe{ifit3 * two-fold ; 6. Compouniing. 
Firſt Ip ar "perceiuable ; 7 _ compound but little. 
Barely perceivable « 1V 4M? 
Ma, Exp 9. Abſratiow. 
1 _—_— | 10,11. Brutes abſtrat? not. 
| 12,12, Idiots and mad Mey. 
CH A P. ; IX. | Tr Method, 
of Perception. x5. Theſe are the beginttings of ha- 
mnt Kyowledge. 
'b be i the firſt ſimple Wdea of Re- _ 6. qc ro Experiente. 
fleftion. | ark Roo. 


CHAP. 


| Ii: 


Book Il. 


Contents. 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Complex Ideas. 
1. Made by the Mind out of ſimple 


ONes, 
2. Made voluntarily. 
3. Are either Modes, Subſtances, or 
Relations. 
. Moaes. 
. Simple and mixed Modes. 
. Subſtances Single or C olletttve. 
. Relation. 
. The abſtruſeſt Ideas from the two 


VSOurces. 


O09 Sun 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Space, and its ſumple Modes. 

SECT. : | 

r. Simple Modes. 

2. Idea of Space. 

3. Space and Extenſion. 

4. Inmmenſity. 


5s, 6. Fignre, 
7--10. Place. 


xIi--14. Extenſion and Body not the ſame. 25-=27. 


15--17. Subſtance which we know not, 10 


proof againſt Space without Body. 28---31. 


18, 19. Subſtance and Accidents of little 
uſe in Philoſophy. | 


20. A Vacuum beyond the utmoſt 


| bounds of Body. 
21. The power of annihilation proves 
4 Vacuum. 
22, Motion proves a Vacuum. 


23. The Ideas of Space and. Body di- SECT. 


ſtintt, 
24,25. Extenſion being inſeparable from 
Boay, proves it not the ſame, 
26. Ideas of Space and Solidity diſtintt, 
27. Men differ little in clear ſimple 
Ideas. 


= as 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Duration. 


SECT. | 
1. Daration is fleeting Extenſion. 
2---4., Its Idea from Refletion on the 
train of our Ideas, 


5. The Taez of Duration applicable 
| io things whilſt we fleep, 
| G--8. The Itlea of Succeſſion not from 
Motion. | 
g--I1. The train of Ideas has 4 certain 
degree of quitkneſs, | 
12. Thu train the meaſure of other Suc- 
ceſfcoys. 
13--15. The Mind cannot fix long on one 
invariable Idea. 
16. Ideas, however made, inclade no 
ſenfe of Motion. 
17. Times Daration ſet out by Mea- 
ſares. | 
18. A good meaſure of Time muſt di-. 
viae its whole Duration into equal 
periods. R\n'S 
The Revolations of the Sun and 
Moon the propereft Meafures of 
Times” ACS 
Bat not by their motion, but perio- 
dical appearances. . 
No two parts of Daratton can be 
certainly known to be equal. 
Time not the meaſure of Motion. 
Minutes, Hours, and Tears, not 
neceſſary medfhres of Daration. 
0 meaſure of Time two ways ap= 
lied, | 
Our meaſure of Time applicable.to- 
Daration before Time. 
Eternity. 


I9. 


20, 
2I., 


22, 


23. 
24. 


CH AP. XV. 


Of Duration and Expanſion confidered 


together. 


1. Both capable of greatts end leſs. 
2. Expanſion not bounded by Matter. 
3. Nor Daration fien. 

4. Why Men more eafuly admit infinite 

Daration, than infinite Expanſion. 

5. Time to Daration 4s as Place to 
Expanſion. | 

6. Time and Place are take for fo 

much of either, as are fet ont by 

js Exiſtence and. Motion of Bo- 

tes. 

. Sometimes for ſa-much' of either, 

: As we m_ yk m_ taken 

from the bulk or mation of Bo- 


ates. 
8. They 


Contents. 


. Book IT 


8. They belong to all Beings. 

9. All the parts of Excenion are Ex- 
tenſion; and all the parts of Du- 
ration, are Daration. 

10. Their parts inſeparable. 

11. Duration-is as a Line, Expanſion 
as a Solid. 

12. Daration has never two parts to- 


gether, Expanſion altogether. 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Number. 
SECT. 
| 1. Number the ſimpleſt and moſt uni- 


wverſal Idea, _ 

2. Its Modes made by Addition. 

3. Each Mode diſtin. 

4. Therefore Demonſtrations in Num- 
bers the moſt preciſe. 

5,6. Names neceſſary to Numbers. 
7. Why Children number not earhier, 
8. Number meaſures all Meaſurables. 


CHAP. XVIL 
Of Infinity. 
SECT. j nf ol 


I. Infinity in its Original intention, 
attributed to Space, Duration, 
and Namber. 

2,3. How we come bythe Ideaof Infinity, 

4. Oar Idea of Space boundleſs. 


5. And ſo of Daration. 
6. Why other Ideas are not capable of 
Infinity. 
7. Difference between infinity of 
| mo, and Space infinite. 
8. We haven Idea of infinite Space. 
9. Number affords us the cleareſt Idea 


of Infinity. 
Oar different conception of the In- 
finity of Number, Duration, and 
. _ Expanſion. 
12. Infinite Divifibility, 
: 4 = [ No poſitive Idea of infinite. 
x5,16,19. What i poſitive, what negative 
in our Idea of infinite. 
' 20. Some think they have a poſitive 
Idea of Eternity,and not Space. 
21. Suppoſed poſitive Ideas of Infini- 
ty cauſe of Miſtakes. 


TO*-»J IT, 


22. All theſe Ideas Som Senſation 
and Refiettion. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of other ſample Modes. 


SECT. 
1,2. Modes of Motion, 
3. Modes of Sounds. 
4. Modes of Traftes, 
7. Modes of Coloars. 
8. Why ſome Modes have, and others 


have not Names, 


| WE—_——_—_— 


CHAF. ADR. 


Of the Modes of T binking. 
SECT. 


1,2, Senſation, Remembrance, Con- 
templation, &C. 

3. The various attention of the Mind 
in T hinking. 

4. Hence an ff that Thinking ts 
the Action, . not Eſſence of the 
Soul. 


CHAP... XX. 


Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 


SECT. 

. Pleaſure and Pain ſimple Ideas. 

. Good and Evil what. 

. Oar Paſſions moved by Good and 
Evi. 


Or 
pp Wy SED 


11. 
I2, 


I3. 
<4 What Paſſions all Men have. 
15,16, Pleaſure and Pain what, 
17, Shame. 
18. Theſe inſtances to ſhew how our 
Ideas of the Paſſion are got from 
Senſation and Refleftion. 


CHAP. 


Book 1I. 


Contents, 


CHAP. XXI1I. 
Of Power. 


SECT. 


. This Idea how got. 

Power Aittive and Paſſive, 

Power includes Relatives, 

. The cleareſt Idea of Active Power 
had from Spirit, ; 

. Will and Underſtanding two Pow- 
ers. 

. Facultzes. 

. Whence the Jdeas of Liberty and 
Neeeſſity. 

. Liberty what. 

. Suppoſes Underſtanding and Will. 

. Belongs not to Volition. * 

. Voluntary oppoſed to involuntary, 
not to neceſſary. 

12, Liberty what. 

13. Neceſſity what. 
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I 4=--20. Liberty belongs not to the Will. 


21, But to the Agent or Man. 


22---24. In reſpett of Willing a Man ts not 


Yee, 


25,26,27. The Will determined by ſome- 


thing without it. 

28, Volition what. 

20. What determines the Will. 

20. Will and Deſire muſt not be con- 
founded. 

31, Uneaſineſs determines the Will. 

32. Deſire us uneaſineſs. 

23. The Uneafineſs of Deſire deter- 
mines the Will. 

34. This the Spring of Aition. 

25. The preateſt poſitive Good aeter- 
| mines not the Will, but Uneaſineſs. 
36. Becauſe the removal of Uneaſineſs 

75 the firſt ſtep to Happineſs. 
37. Becauſe Uneaſineſs atone 1s pre- 


ſent. 


38. Becauſe all who allow the Toys of 


54, 55- How 


44. Why the greateſt good is not al- 
ways deſired. 

45. Why not being deſired it moves 
not theW ill. 

46. Due Conſideration raiſes Des 


ſire, 


' 47. The Power to ſuſpend the Proſe- 


cution #, any Deſire makes way 
for Conftderation, 

48. To be determined by our onn 
Judgment 1s no reflraint to Li- 
berty. : 

49. The freeſt Agents are ſo determi- 
ned, 

50. Aconſiant Determination to a pur- 
fait of Happineſs, no abridgment of 
Liberty. 

51. The neceſſity of purſuing true 
Hepping the Foundation of all Li- 
vert). 

52. The Reaſon of it. 

53. Government of our Paſſions the 

ripht —_—_— of Liberty. 

en come to purſue diffes 
rent Courſes, 

56. How Men come to chuſe ill. 

57. Firſt, from Bodily Pains. 
Secondly, From wrong Deſires ari- 


ſing from Cn ment. 
[4 


» 59. Our Judgment of preſent Good or 


Evil always right, | 
60. From a wrong Judgment of what 
makes 4 neceſſary part of their 


Happineſs. 


61, 62. A more particular Account of 


wrong Judgments. 
63. In comparing preſent and fatare. 


64, 65. Canſes of this. 


66. In conſidering Conſequences of Ac> 
F103S. 

67. Cauſes of this. 

68. Wrong Judgment of what is ne- 
ceſſary to our Happineſs, ' 

69. We can change the agreeables 
neſs or diſagreeableneſs in Things. 


Heaven poſſible, purſue them not. 70, 71, 12, 73. Preference of Vice to 


But any great uneaſineſs is never 
neglected, E 

39. Deſire accompanies all Uneaſineſs. 

40. The moſt preſſing Uneaſineſs ua- 
zurally determins the Will. 

41. All deſire Happineſs. 

42. Happineſs what. 

43. What Good is deſired, what not ? 


Virtue a manifeſt wrong TJudg- 
ment. 
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Contents. 


| Book [T 


Il, 


 I2. 


CHAP. XXI. 


Of Mized Modes. 


Mixed Modes what. 
. Made by the Mind. 
. Sometimes got by ths Explication 


of their Names. 


The Name ties the Parts of the 


mixed Modes into one Idea. 


. TheCauſe of making mixed Modes. 
. Why Words in one Language have 


none anſwering in another. 


. And Languages change, 
. Mixed Modes, where they exiſt. 
. How we get the Ideas of mixed 


Moats. 


. Motion, Thinking and Power have 


been moſt modified, 

Several Words ſeeming to ſignifie 
Action, ſignifie but the Effect. 
Mixed Modes, made alſo of other 
Ideas. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


I, 


2. 
3---0. 
4 


Jo 
To 
8. 
9. 


Of the complex Ideas of Subſtances. 
SECT. 


Tdeas .of Sabſtances how made, 
Our Iaex of Subſtance in general, 
Of the ſorts of Subſtances, 

No clear Idea of Subſtance in ge- 


zeral. 


As clefr an Idea of Spirit as Bo- 
ay. | 

Powers a great part of our com- 
plex Ideas of Subſtances. 

And why, 

Three ſorts of Ideas make our 


complex ones of Subſtances. 


10, 11. The now ſecondary Qualities of 


Bodies would diſappear , if we 
could diſcover the primary ones of 


their minute Parts. 


. Oar Faculties of Diſcovery ſuited 


to our State. 


. Conjefture about Spirits. 
. Complex Ideas of Subſtances. 
. Idea of ſpiritual Subſtances, as 


clear as of bodily Subſtances. 


. No Idea of abſtrait Subſtance. 


I7. The Coheſion of ſolid Parts, and 
impulſe the primary Ideas of 
Body. | 
18. Thinking and Motivity, the Pri- 
mary Ideas of Spirit. | 
19---21. Spirits capable of Motion, 
22. Idea of Soul and Body compared. 
23---27. Coheſton of ſolid Parts in Body, as 
hard to be conceived, as Thinking 
7n 4 Soul. 

28, 29. Communication of Motion by Im- 
pulſe, or by thought, equally intel- 
ligible, 

JO. _ of Body and Spirit compa- 
red. 

31. The Notion of Spirit involves ng 
more difficulty in it than that of 


Body. 
32. We know nothing beyond our (im- 
ple Ideas. : f 


33---35. Idea of God. 

30. No Ideas in our Complex one of 
Spirits, but thoſe got from Senſa- 
tron or Refletion. 

37. Recapitulation, 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Of colleE:ve Ideas of Subſtances. 


SECT. 
1, Oze Idea. 
2, Made by the Power of compoſing in 
the Mind. 4 poſing 
3. All Artificial Things are colleft;ve 
Taexs. 


— 


CHAP.” XXV. 


Of Relation. 


SECT. 
1. Relation what. 
2. Relattons without correlative 
Terms, not eaſily perceived, 
3. Some ſeemingly abſolute Terms 
contain Relations. 
4. Relation different from the Things 
related. 
5. Change of Relation may be with- 
out any Change in the Subject. 
6. Relation only betwixt two Things, 
7. All things capable of Relation. 
8. The 
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 $. The Ideas of Relation clearer of. g 2 ; 4 
ren then of the Subjefts related, CHAP. XXVII. 


9. Relations all terminate in ſimple 


Tdeas. . © Of other Relations. 


10. Terms leading the Mind beyond 


the Subject denominated, are Re- SECT; 


lative, I, Proportional. 
11. Coptluſion. | 2. Nataral. 
| 3. Inſtituted. 
: | y 14.4 Garadorehs:::; | 
CHAP. XXVL 5. Moral Good and Evil. 


. Moral Rates. 


Of Cauſe of Effe&,and other Relations. 7 ; wn *> be Mears | f at 


SECT 


and Duty. 


1. Whence their Ideas got. 9. Civil Law, the Meaſure of Crimes 
+ 2. Creation, Generaeion, making Al- and Innocence. ES 
teration. | \, 10, II. Philoſophical Law, the Meaſure of 
5,4. Relations of Time, | Virtue and Vice, | 
5. Relations of Place and Extenſion. 12. Its Inforcements, Commenaatisn, 
6. Abſolute Terms often ſtand for and _—_— | 
Relations. | 13. Theſe three Laws the Rales of mo- 
ral good and Evil. 4 
| = - 14, 15. Morality the Relation of Actions 
CHAP. XXVII. | to theſe Rules. £4 4 JM 
= "The denominations of Attions of- 
Of {dentity and Diverſity. " artery <a par if Metons of- 
SECT | 17. Relations intiumerable: 
Ni Wherein Identity conſiſts. 18. 5 _ rerminate in ſimple 
Las Fans «4-0 19. We have ordinary " cleay 4 or 
3. Principium Individuationis. Xt ven dm 
4* Wane -1f.-umrag 20. The Notion' of the Relation ts the 
Fi Thane: Ka of Man ? | ſame, whether the Rule any Attion 
3. Tdentity ſuited to the Idea. i compared to be, true or jalſe 
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7. Defaults which make C onfuſion. 
Firſt, complex Ideas made up of 
r00 few ſimple ones. jo 

8. Secondly, Or its ſimple ones jum- 
bled diſorderly together. 

g. Thirdly, Or are mutable or ute 
determined. : f 

10. Confuſion without rvejerence 10 
Ry hardly concervable. 
11. Confuſion concerns always two 

Tae a. Coofal 

12. Cauſes of Confuſion. 
3. =nar$4 Ideas may be diftin& in 
one part, and confuſed in another. 
14. This if not heeded, cauſes Confu- 
* fron in our Arguings. 
15. Inſtances in Eternity. 


16,17. — — Diviſibility of Matter. 


CHAP. XXX. 


; Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. 


SECT. Db 
1. Real Idews are conformable to 
their Archetypes. 
. 2. Simple Ideas all real. | 
3. Complex Ideas are voluntary Com- 
binations. 
4. Mixed. Modes made of conſiſtent 
Ideas are real, | 
5. Ideas of Subſtances are real, when 
- - they agree with the Exiſtence of 
Things. | 


TEHAT. | XXX1. 
Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


I. _— Ideas, are ſuch as per- 
feitly repreſent their Archetypes. 
2. Simple Ideas all adequate. 
3. Modes ave all adequate. 
4, 5. Modes in reference to ſettled Names, 
| may be inadequate.” - 
6, 7. Ideas of Subſtances, as referr'd to 
veal Eſſences not adequate. 
8.--11. Ideas of Subſtances, as Colletions 
of their Qualities, are all inade- 
uate, 


12. Simple Iacas itjure, and adequate. 


13. 


I 


Ideas of Subſtances are xlvre, in- 
adequate. | 


4. Ideas of Modes and Relations are 


Archetypes, and cannot but be ade- 
quate. 


CHAP. XXXI.. 
Of true and falſe Ideas. 


SECT. 


I. 
2, 


Jo 


Truth and Falſhood properly be- 
longs to Propoſitions. 

Metaphyſical Truth contains a ta- 
cit Propoſition, 

No Idea as an appearance in the 
Mind true or falſe, 


4. Ideas referred to any thing may be 


true or falſe. 


5. Other Mens Ideas, real Exi- 


6-=-8. 


9, 


I'O, 


II, 
I2, 


13. 
| 14-16. 
I5. 


17. 


I'g 
19. 
20. 


21, 


22, 


23. 


ſtence, and ſuppoſed real Eſſences, 


are what Men aſaally refer their 
Ideas to. 

T he Canſe of ſuch references. 

S imple 64 os 4: in refe. 
rence to others of the ſame name, 
but are leaſt liable to be ſo, 
Ideas of mixed Modes moſt liable 
70 be falſe in this Sence. 

Or at leaft to be thoaght falſe. 
And why. : 

As referred to real Exiſtences, 
none of our Ideas can be falſe, but 


thoſe of Subſtances. 


Firſt, Simple Ideas in this Sence 
not falſe, and why. 

Though one Mau'*s Idea of Blue 
ſhould be different from another's. 
Secondly, Modes not falſe. 


TH, Ideas of Subſtances, when 
alſe. 
Truth or falſhood always ſuppoſes 


affirmation or — 


 Jaeas in themſebves neither true 


nor falſe. 

Bat are falſe, as, when judged 
agreeable to another Marys aca 
without being ſo. | 
Secondly, when judged to agree 
zo real Exiftence, when they do 
a0t, 

Thirdly, When judged adequate 
withont being ſo. 


24. Foarth- 


Bad IL - Comtents. 


24. Foarthly, When judged to repre- 2. Not wholly from Self Love. 
ſent the real Eſſence. 3. Nor from Education. 
25. Ideas when falſe. 4. A degree of Madneſs. 
26. More properly to be called Right 5. From 4 wrong connettion of Ideas. 
or Wrong. 6. This connettion how made, 
27. Conclofion, 7, 8. Some Antipathies an effet? of it. 


9. Agreat cauſe of Errors. 


w—_ I0---12. Inſtances. 
| | 13. Why Time cares ſome Diſorders is 
CHAP. XXXII.L the Mind, wes Re a can 
| _ I4---16, Farther Inſtances of the Offices o 
of the Aſſociation of Ideas. the Aſſociation of Ideas. 7 
*ECT 17. 1ts influence on intelleftual Habits. 


* Something unreaſonable in moſt 18, Obſervable in different Seits. 


Men, 


lr 


— — 


BOOK Ill 


CHAP. I. 8. Their Signification perfettly arbi- 
: trary, 
Of Words or Language in general. ___ © ROUNPT £0 
SECT. \ | 
1. Man fitted to form articulate CHAP. | HI. 
Sounds, | | | | 
2. To make them ſigns of Ideas. | Of general Terms. 
3, 4. To make general Signs. + 
5. Words altimately derived from ſuch SECT. '; 
fuch as ſjenifie ſenſible Ideas. 1. Thegreateſt part A ords general. 
6. Diftribation. 2 For every particular thing to have 
; 4 name is impoſſible, 
ny 2 "_ " 3y 4+ = _ ; 
| 5, What things bave proper names. 
CHAP, IL. 6-= 8, * How genera Worksars made. 
> 2's. . General Na 
Of the Stgnification of Wards. 9 b- fo 7 # 5-4 2 oo are _ but 
SECT. 10. Why the Genus. is. ordinarily 
I. Words are ſenſible Sigps neceſſary made uſe of in Definitions. 
for Communication. 11. General: ana univerſal are Crea- 
2, 3. Words arethe ſenſible Signs of his tures of the Underſtanding. 
Ideas who uſes them. 12. Abſtratt Ideas axe the Efences of 
. 4. Words. often ſecretly referred, rhe Genera and Species. 
Firſt, to the Ideas in other Men's 13. They are the Workmanſhip. of the 
Minds. Underſtanding, bus \have their 
5. Secondly, To the realit yof Things. Foundation in the. ſmmilitade of 
6. Words by uſereadily excite Ideas. — 
7. Words often aſed without ſignifi 14. Each diſtinft abſtrat Idea is 4 
cation, diſtinf# Eſſence. 


15. Reat 
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 Pook II): 


15: Real and nominal Eſſence. 
16. Conſtant connexion between the 

Name and nominal Eſſence. 

Suppoſition that Species are ai- 
finguiſhed by their real Eſſences 
uſeleſs. 

18, 1 and nominal Eſſence the 
ſame in ſimple Ideas and Modes, 
different in Subſtances. | 

19. Eſſences ingenerable and incor- 

| ruptible. 

20, Recapitulation. 


17. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Names of ſimple Ideas. 
peed Names of ſimple Ideas,.. Modes, 
end Sabſtances, have each ſome- 
thing peculiar. 
2. Firſ, Names of ſimple Ideas and 
Subſtances, intimate real Exi- 
ſtence. 


3. Secondly, Names of ſimple Ideas 


and Modes ſignifie always both real 


© . 4nd nominal Eſſexce. 
4. Thirdly, Names of ſimple Ideas un- 
definable.. 
ti; Tal were definable, *twould be a 
proceſs. 1n infinitum. 
6. What a Definition is. 
7, Simple Ineas why undefinable, 
8,9. Inſtances Motion. 
10. Light. 
11. Simple Ideas why undefinable, far- 
ther explained. 

12, 13. The contrary ſhewed in complex 
Ideas by inſtances of a Statue and 
Rainbow. 

14. The Names of complex Ideas 
when to be made intelligible by 


-* Words. | | 
rs. Fourthly, Names of ſumple Ideas 
leaſt doabtful. 


"16. Fifthly, Simple Ideas have few 

ye; in linea przdicamentali. 

17. Sixthly, Names of ſimple Ideas 

ſtand for Ideas not at all arbi- 
 trary. | 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Names of mid Modes and 


Relations. 


They ſtand for abſtratt Ideas, as 

other general Names, 

Firſt, The Ideas they ſand for, 

are made by the Underſtanding. 

2. Secondly, made arbitrarily, and 
without Patterns. 

. How this u done. 

. Evidently arbitrary, in that the 

Iaea is often before the Exiſl- 

ente, 


. Inſtances Murther, Inceſt, Stab- 


SECT. 


I, 


-_ Wo 


AS 


ing. 

Bis ſtill ſubſervient to the end of 
Language. 

. Whereof the intranſlatable Words 
of atvers Languages nre 4 Proof. 

. This ſhews Species to be made for 

Communication. 

In mixed Modes *tis the Name 

that ties the Combination toge- 

ther, and makes it a Species; 

For the Originals of mixed Modes, 

we look no farther than the Mind, 

which alſo ſhews them to be the 

= orkmanſhip of the Underſtan- 
ing. 

T4. Their being made by the Under- 

ſtanding without Patterns, ſhews 

the reaſon why they are ſo com- 

pounded, | 

Names of mixed Modes fland al- 

ways for their real Eſſences. 

Why their Names arn uſually got 

before their Ideas, | 

Reaſon of my being ſo large on this 


IO, II. 


I2, 


I4. 


I5. 
I6, 


Sab ject, 


CHAP. VL 


Of the. Names of Subſtances. | 
SECT. 


' I. The common Names of Subſtances 
ſtand for ſorts. 
2. The Eſſence of each ſort i the ab- 
ſtratt Ide, 


3. The 


Contents. 
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, erent. 
4>-=6. Nothing eſſential to Individuals, 
7, 8. The nominal Eſſence bounds the 
Spectes, 
g. Not the real Eſſence which we 
know zot. | 
10. Not ſubſtantial forms which we 
know leſs, 


II. 

whereby we diſtinguiſh Species, 
arther evident from Spirits, 
Whereof there are probably num- 
berleſs Species. | 

The nominal Eſſence that of the 

Species, proved from Water and 
ce. 

Difficulties againſt a certain num- 
ber of real Eſſences, 

Oar nominal Eſſences of Subſtan. 
ces, not perfett Collett ions of Pro- 

perttes. 

But ſach a Colleftion as our Name 

ſtands for. 

Our abſtratt Ideas are to us the 
meaſures of Species, inſtances in 
that of Man. 

Species not diſtinguiſhed by Gene- 
rY at 103, | 

Not by ſubſtantial Forms. 

The ſpecifick Eſſences are made 
by the Mind. : 
Therefore very various and 1un- 
certain. 

But not ſo arbitrarily as mixed 
Modes. 

Though very imperfett. 

Which yet ſerves for common Con- 
verſe, 

But makes ſeveral Eſſences front- 
fied by the ſame Name. 

The more general our Ideas are, 

the more incomplete and partial 
they are, | 

This all accommodated to the end 
of Speech, 

Inſtance in Caſſuaries. 

Men make the Species, inſtance 

Gold. 

Though Nature make the Sinli- 
tade, 

And continues it in the races of 
Things. 
Each abſtract Idea is an Ef- 

fence, 


I2, 


I3- 


1 4--1'6, 


I9. 


2TI, 


22. 


23- 


24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 


JO. 
31. 


32, 


33. 
34- 


35 
36. 


37 


T he nominal and real Eſſence dif- 


That the nominal Eſſence is that 


— 


38. Genera and Species, iz order fs 

naming, inſtance Watch, 

Species of artificial Things leſs 

confuſed than nataral, 

Artificial Things of diſtin Spe- 

cies. 

Subſtances alone have proper 

Names. 

. Difficulty to treat of 
Words. 

. Jaſtance of mixed Moaes in Ki- 
neah azd Niouph. | 

. Inſtance of Subſtances in Zahab. 

. Their Ideas imperfett, and there- 
fore various, 

48. Therefore to fix their Species, 4 

real Eſſence us ſuppoſed. | 
49. Which Suppoſition is of no aſe. 
50. Conclaſion, | 


39: 
40. 
4. 


Words with 


CHAP. VIL 


Of Particles. 
SECT. 


1. Particles connect Parts, or whole 


Sentences together, _ 
2. In them conſiſts the art of well 
ſpeaking. | 
2, 4. They ſhew what Relation the Mind 
grves to its own Thoaghts, 
5. Inſtance in Bur. 
6. This Matter but lightly touched 


here. 


— 


CHAP. VIE. 


Of Abſtra@t and Concrete Terms. 


SECT. 
I, Abſtratt Terms not predicable one 
of another, and why, 
2. They ſffew the difference of our 


Ideas. 


CHAT. EX. 
Of the ImperfeCtion of Words. 


SECT. 
i. Words are uſed for recording aud 
communicating our Thoughts. 
2. An y 


Contents. 
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2, Any Words will ſerve for recor- 
ding. 

. Communication by Words, Civil 
or Philoſophical. 

4. The Imperfedtion of Words is the 
Doubtfalneſs of their Significa= 
tion, 

. Cauſes of their Imperfetion, 

by = 1/5 of Kr wm doubt- 
al, | 
jon becauſe the Ideas they ſtand 
for, are ſo complex. 

7. Secondly, Becauſe they have no 
Standaras. 

8. Propriety not a ſufficient Reme- 
F | 


9. The way of Learning theſe Names 
contributes alſo to their Doubt- 
fulneſs. | 

10. Hence unavoidable Obſcarity in 
ancient Authors. 

12. Names of Subſtances referr'd. 
Firſt, to real Eſſences that can= 
not be known. 

12, 14. Secondly,To co-exiſting Qualittes 
ET” which are known 4A Rh ; 

15. With this Imperfeition, they may 
ſerve for Civil, but not well for 
Philoſophical aſe. 

16. Inftance Liquor of Nerves. 

I7. Inſtance Gold. 

18. The Names of ſimple Ideas the 
leaſt doubtful. | 

I9. And next to them ſimple Modes. 

20. The moſt doubtful are the Names 
of very compounded mixed Modes 
and Subſtances, 

21, Why this Imperfettion charged 

upon Words. 

his ſhould teach us Moderation, 
in impoſing our own Sence of old 26--- 
Aathors. 


22,23. 


CHAP. X. 


5. —_— Unſteady Application of 
trem, 

6. Thirdly, Aﬀectied Obſcarity by 
wrong Application. 

7. Lopgick and Diſpute has much con- 
tributed to this. 

8. Calling it Subtilty. 

9g. This Learning very little benefits 
Society. 

to. Bat deſtroys the Inſtraments of 
KRyowleage and Communication, 

II. As uſeful as to confound the ſound 
of the Letters. 

12. This Art has perplexed Religion 
and Juſtice, 

12. 4nd ought not to paſs for Lear- 
ning. 

14. Fourthly, taking them for Things, 

i5. Inſtante in Matter. 

16. This makes Errors laſting, 

17. Fifthly, ſetting them for what 
they cannot ſignifie. | 

18, V. g. putting them for the real 
E i of Subſtances. 

I9. Hence we think every change of 
our Idea in Subſtances, not to 
change the Species, 

20. The Cauſe f this abuſe, a Suppo- 
ſition of Natare's working always 
regularly. PE 

21. This Abuſe contains two falſe Sup- 
poſitions. 

22. Sixthly, a Suppoſition that Words 
have a certain and evident ſigni= 
fication, 


23. The Ends of Language, Firſt, To 


convey our Iaeas. 
24. Secondly, To do it with quickneſs. 
25. Thiraly, Therewith to convey the 

Kypowledge of Things. 

31. How Mews Words fail in all theſe, 
32. How in Subſtances. 
33. How in Modes and Relations. 
34. Seventhly, Figurative Speech al- 

Jo an Abuſe of Language. 


Of the Abuſe of Words. 


SECT. 
1. Abaſe of Words. 
2, 3. Firſt, Words without any, or with- 
_ out clear Ideas. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the Remedies of the foregoing Im- 


perfeFions and Abuſes. 


4. Occafioned by learning Names be- SECT. 


fore the Ideas they belong to. 


I. They are worth ſeeking. 
2. Are not eaſie, 


3. Bat 


"Wes f.6 wy” 
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Contents. 


But yet neceſſary to Philoſophy. 
3. Miſuſe of W, aye cauſe UE 7 gout 
_ 
5, Obſtinacy. ..' 
py wer ranklin.: 
7. Inſtance Bat ad Bird. 
8. Firſt, Remedy to uſe no Word 
without an Jaza 
9. Seconaly, to bode diftinit Taeas 
annexed to them in Modes. 
10. And diſtintt and confarmable in 
Sabſtances. | 
11. Thirdly, Propriety. 
12. Fourthly, To make known their 
- meaning. 
13. And that three ways. 


I6, Marality capable of Deaths 
17. Definitions can make moral BY 
courſes clear,  .. 

18. And i the only way... 

I9. _— In Subſtances by ſewing 

nip 
20, 21. Ideas of he beading Qualities of 

Subſtances, axe beſt got by ſhewi 

22, The Ideas of their Powers bet b 
Def, finition. | 

23. - Refleftion on the Knowledge of 

ir its, 
New alſo +0 "Subſtances mu 

wt ans. to T, fan | p 

25. Nat eaſie to be matle ſo. 

26. Fifthly, By C onſtavey in their r fi- 


14. Firſt, In ſimple Ideas by ſynony-  nifitarion.: 
. - -2mous terms or ſhewing. 27. When. the variation is to be eX= 
I5. Second(y, In mixed Moaes by defi« plaiwd 
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pang have intuitive 
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T* Evadenes 
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G 9. De- 
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Book IV. 


9. Fo not limited to 


10-13. Why i it — < been ſo thought. 
14. Senſitrve Knowledge of of particular 
| Exiſtence. 
5. Knowledge not always clear, where 
” he Ideas are ſo. 


CHAP. UL 
of the extent of Humane Knowledge. 


I. Fif, No farther than we have 


2. Sreemah, No farther than we can 
peroeive the Agreement or Diſ- 


reement. 
3 Thirdy, Intuitive R nowleage ex- 
” bb it ſelf not to all the Relati- 
ons of all our Ideas. 
4. Foarthly, Nor ademonſirative 
owleage. 
5. Fifthly, Senſitive Knowledge nar- 
rower-than etther. 
6. Sixthly, Our Knowledge therefore 
narrower than our Ideas. 
7. How far our Knowledge reaches. 
8. a Oar Knowledge of Identity 


+ Wlkic ty, 45 far as our” 


9. Sony, Of Co-exiftence « my 
little way. 


10. Becauſe the connexion between moſt 
imple _ Re. 
II, El cially of Secon aalities. 
12--I4. Z d fart + + th 49" meme 
between any ſe ſecondary mol imary 
neu i untliſcover 
Nancy Y co-exiſt larger, 
(9, yr Wah of jag 4 
wy gy or 49, 
17. Of the Spirits yet narrower. 
18. Thir 
oy x bo Joh how - - capa 


Too Things 


$--- 


and man of ſenſible Reproſeats 


£10ns. 
20. Remedies of thoſe Difficalrize. 
21. Foarthly, 'Of real Exiſtente we 


have an intaitive Kpowledge of 


our own, demonſirative of God's 
ſenſible of ſome few other Things. 

22. Oar Ignorance great, 

23. Firſt,One C af of its want of Ideas, 
either - ſuch as me have no Concep= 
tiow of, or ſuch as particularly 
we have not. K 

24. Becauſe of their Remotene(s, or 

25. Brea A their Pons I 

26. Hence no Stience of Bodies. 

27. Mach leſs of Spirits, 

28. Secondly, 5 of « diſcoverable 
connexion between Ideas we have. 

29. Inſtances, 

30. Thirdh,Want of tracing our Ideas, 

JI, Extent in "pee d ALSf 


LES Relutions it i 


CHAP. TV. 
Of the Reality of our Knowledge. 


SECT. 


1. Objettion, Knowledge placed in 
Ideas way be all bare Viſion. 
2, 3- Anſwer, Not ſo, where Ideas agree 
with =? 7A : 
As, Firſt, All ſimple Ideas do. 
by md ig Ab —_ Ideas, exe 
cepred, 
6. Hence the Redlity of wathemnati- 
__ cal Rpowleape. 
7. And of moe. 
_ 8. Exiſtuce wor required fo make it 
real, 
9. Nor will it be leſs trac or certaiv, 
becauſe moral Ideas are of our own © 
making and nami 
10. Miſ-newi diftarksm ot the Cer- 
relay of t py 37s e Knowledge. 
11, Ideer:.of . Sabftancrs habe \their 
part.) without us. 
I2. mt as they. ye, with. thoſe; " 
"ſo far our Kp owledge ctivcerning 


them .«s real. 


_ 13, I» 


Fes aboar Swhſt veer, 
Taeas, and not 
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CHAP, 


/ 


ot 


Book 
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Contents. 


SECT. 
I. 
2, 


3+ 
4 


6. 
7 
8. 
Q. 


IO. 


II, 


CHAP; V. 
Of Truth in general. 


What Trath ts. 

A right joining, or ſeperating of 

Signs; 1.e. Ideas or Woras. 
hich make mental or werbal 

Propoſitions. 

Mental Propoſitions are very hard 

to be treated of. 


. Being nothing but the joyning, or 
ſeparating Ideas without Words. 


When mental Propoſitions contain 
real Truth, and when verbal. 
Objettion againſt verbal Truth, 


that it may be thus alchimerical. 


Anſwered real Truth is about 


Ideas agreeing to Things. 
Falſhood « the joyning of Names 
otherwiſe than their Ideas argee. 
General Propoſitions to be treated 
of more at large. 


Moral and metaphyſical Trath. 


I'O, 


As far as any ſuch Coexiſtence 
can be known, ſo far univerſal 
propoſiticns may. be certain. 


| But this will £0 but 4 little way, 


becauſe, 


11,12, The Qualities which make our com- 


13. 
I 4. 
I5. 


plex Ideas of Subſtances, depend 
moſtly on external, remote, and un 
percerved Cauſes. 
Judgment may reach farther, but 
that ts not Knowledge, 
What i requiſite for our Kpow- 
ledge of Subſtances. 

hilſt our Ideas of Subſtances 
contain not their real Conſtitu- 
tions, we can make but few gene- 
ral certain Propoſitions concerning 
them, 


16. Wherein lies the general Certainty 


of Propoſitions. 


CHRHAPE-: VL 


Of univerſal Propoſitions, their Truth 


SECT. 


I, 


2, 


and Certainty. 


Treating of Words neceſſary 10 
Knowledge. 

General Truths hardly to be un- 
aerſtood, but in verbal Propoſi- 


F10RS, 


. Certainty two-fold, of Truth and 


of Kpowledge. 


. No Propoſition can be known to be 


true, where the Eſſence of each 
Species mentioned 1s not known, 
This more particularly concerns 
Subſtances. 


. The Truth of few univerſal Pro- 


poſitions concerning Subſtances, is 
to be known. 


. Becauſe Coexiſtence of Ideas in | 


ew Caſes to be known, 


. Inſtance in Gold. 


SECT. 


CHAP. VIL 
Of Marzims. 


1. They are ſelf-evident. 
2. Wherein that $ elf-eviaence cou- 


fits. 


2: Self-evidence not peculiar fo re- 


4. 


. cerved Axioms. 


Firſt, As to Identity and Diver- 
ſity, all Propoſitions are equally 
ſelf-evident, | 


5. Secondly, In Co-exiftence we have 


few ſelf-evident Propoſitions. 


6. Thirdly, In other Relations we 


may have. 


7.Fourthly, Concerning real Exiſtence 


we have none. 


8.T heſe Axioms do not mach influence 


our other K powledge. 


9, 10.Becauſe they are not the Truths the | 


I1 


firſt known: 


. What uſe theſe general Maxims 


have, 


12. Maxims, if care be not taken in 


the uſe of Words, may prove con- 
traditions. 


13. Inſtance in Vacuum. 


14. They prove not the Exiſtence of 


15. 


C 2 


Things without as. 

Their "xg dangerous about 

complex aeas. | 
16-18, 
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16---18. Inſtance in Man. 
19. Little uſe of theſe Maxims in 
Proofs where we have clear and 
diſtin@t Ideas. 
20. Their uſe dangerous where onr 
Ideas are confuſed. 


—— 


CHAP. VII. 


Of trifling Propoſitions. 
SECT. | 
1. Some Propoſitions bring no increaſe 
fo our Knowledge. 
2,3. As Firſt, Identical Propoſitions. 
. Secondly, When a part of 
plex Idea is predicated of thewhole 
. As part of the definition of the 
ne 


. For this teaches but the ſignificati- 
on of Words. 
. Bus no real K pomleage. 
9. General Propoſitions concerning 
Subſtances are often trifling. 
10. And why. | 
11. Thirdly, aſing Words variouſly, ts 
 trifling with them. 
12, Marks of Verbal Propoſitions. 
Firſt, Predication in abſtrat#. 
13. Secondly, A part of the Definiti- 
on preatcated of any Term. 


3 
4 
5 
6. Inſtance Man and Palfry. 
7 
8 


any COom- 


2. Man knows that he himſelf s. 

3. He knows alſo, that Nothing cay- 
not produce a Being, therefore 
ſomething eternal. | 

4. That eternal Being maſt be moſt 
power fi al. | 

5. And moſt knowing. 

6. And therefore Gop. 

7. Our Idea of a moſt perfect Being 

not the ſole proof of aGop. 

8. Something from Eternity. 

9. Two ſorts of Beings, Cogitetive 
and Incogitative, © 

10. Incogitative Being cannot produce 
4 Copitative. 

11,12. Therefore there has beep ay eter- 
nal Wiſdom. 

13. Whether material or. no. 

14. Not material, Firſt, Becauſe eve- 
ry particle of Matter is not cogi= 
tatrve, ; 

15. Seconaly, Oxe Particle alone of 
Matter, cannot be cogitative. 

16, Thirdly, A Syſtem of incogitative 
Matter, cannot be Cogitative. 

17. Whether in Motion, or at reſt. 

18, 19. Matter not co-eternal with an cter- 
nal Mind. 


CHAP. IX. 


\ Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 
SECT 


cern not Exiſtence. 

2. A threefold Knowledge of Exi- 
fence. 

3. Our Knowledge of our own Exi- 
ftence is intuitive. 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Exiſtence of a GOD. 


SECT. | 
1. We arecapable of knowing cert4in- 


ty thas there s 4 Gap. 


SECT. 


1. General certain Propoſitions con- 


CHAP. XI 


other T hings. 


Of the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of 


1. Is to be had only by Senſation. 

2. Inſtance whiteneſs of this Paper, 

3. This tho not fo certain as demen- 
ſtration, yet may be called Know- 
ledge, and proves the exiſtence of 

Things without us. 

FM Firſt Becauſe we cannot have 


them but by the inlet of the Sen- 


ſes. 

5. Becauſe an Idea from attual Sen- 
ſation, and I from Memory, 

. are very diftanth Perceptions. 

6. Thirdly, Pleaſure or Pain, which 
accompanies attual Senſation, ate 
campanies not the retarning of. 
thoſe Ideas without the external 
Objetts. 

7. Foarthly, Oar Senſes aſſiſt one an- 
other's Teſtimony of the Exi- 
ſtence of outward things, 


8. This 


Book IV. Contents. 

F 8. This certainty is as great 4s Our 
Condition needs, 

9. But reaches no farther than attu- 


CHAP. XIIL 


«l Senſation. ' . Some other Conſiderations conterni 
to. Folh to expett Demonſtration in _ of © mns 
P every thing. | HE. 
11, Paſt Ex/Panie is known by Me- SECT. 


. m0ry. | 1. Our Knowledge partly neceſſary, 
t2. The Exiſtence of Spirits not know- perth volantary. 
able, 2. The application voluntary; bat we 
"17: Particular _—_— concerning know as things are, not 4s we 
Exiſtence are knowable. pleaſe. 
14: And general Propoſitions concer- 3. Inſtances in number. 


ning abſirats Taeas. "I 
[6-4 re CHAP. XIW;7- 
CHASE AL Of Fulgment 
Of the Improvement of our Knowledge. SECT. W_ 
SECT. 1, Or Kpgowledge being ſhort, we 


want ſomething elſe. 


1. Kyowleage ts not from Maxims. FT OM 
Knowledg / 2. What uſe to. be made of this twi- 


2. The occaſion of that Opinion. 


| light Eſtate 
ad . ; 
dre te comparing clear and 3. Judgment ſupplies the wait of 
4 Dangeroms to baild upon precart- powledg 6 oe, 
ous Principles. 4. Judgment is the preſuming things 


5s. This no certain way to Truth. 
6. But to compare clear compleat 
Ideas under ſteddy Names. 


to be ſo, without perceiving it. 


_ 


CHAP. XV. 


7. The trae Method of advancing 
Kowledge, is by conſidering our ws 
abſtratt Ideas. : Of P robability. 


8.. By which, Morality alſo may be SECT. 


made clearer. 
9. But knowledee of Bodies is to be 
improved only by Experience, 
10. This may procure us convenience, 
| n0t Science, | 
II. we are fitted for moral Knowledge 
| and: natural Improvements. 
12. But muſt beware of Hypotheſes 
and wrong Principles. 
13. The true uſe of Hypotheſes. 
I 4. Clear and diftinit Ideas with ſet- 
led Names, and the finding of 
thoſe which ſhew their Agreement, 
or Diſagreement, are the ways to 


enlarge our K puawledge. 


15. Mathematicks an inſtance of it. 


1. Probability ts. the: appearance of 
agreement upon fallible Proofs. 

2; [7 is to ſupply the. want of Knows 
ledge. PER IN 

3. Being that which makes us pre» 
ſume things to be true, before we 

' know them to'be ſo; _ 

4. The grounds 'of Probability ave 

two; conformity with our opy Ex 
pereence, or the Teftimony of others 
Experience. 

s. In this all the agreements pro 
and' con ought t be examined, 
before we come to a Judgment. 

6. They being capable of great variety. 


CHAP, 


Contents 
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CHAP. XVL 
_ Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 


1. Our aſſent ought to be regulated by 


4. 


Syllogiſm wor the great Inſtrument 
of Reaſon. a of | 


v-Y 


5. Helps little in Demonſtration, leſs 


6. 


in Probability, ,, 
Serves not to encreaſe our Kptow- 
ledge, but fence with it, 


7. Other Helps ſhould be ſought. 
the grounas of Probability. 8. We reaſon about Particalars. 
2. Theſe cannot always be all att ually 9. Firſt, Reaſon fails us for want of 
in view,: and then we muſt content | Ideas. | | | 
our ſelves with the remembrance 10. Secondly, Becauſe of obſcure and 
all ill that we once ſaw ground for ſuch smper fect Ideas. 
h a degree of Aſſent. II. Thirdly, for want of Intermedi- 
'\3 1:8 2. The ll conſequence of this, if our ate Iaeas. 
F Pit former Judement were not rightly 12. Foarthly, Becauſe of wrong Prin- | | 
I F' made. | ciples, 
Þ itt 4. The right uſe of it is mutual Cha- 13. Fifthly, Becauſe of doubtful 
73% rity and forbearance. | terms. | ES 
if s. Probability is either of matter of 14. Oar higheſt degree of Kyowledge | 
t NOM fad or ſpeculation, is intuitive, without reaſoning. i | 
Ml! 6. The, concarrent experience of all 15. The next is Demonſtration'by rea« | 
Bd other Men with ours, produces ſoning. | 
ai 4 aſſurance approaching to Kpow- 16. To ſapply the narrowneſs of this, 
| {00 ledge. X we have nothing but Judgment up- 
T1 7. Unqueſtionahle Teſtimony and Ex- 0n probable reaſoning. | 
BYE pertence for the moſt part produce 17. Intuition, Demonſtration, Judgment. 
' Confidence. 18, Conſequences of Words, and Con- 
| MF 8. Fair Teſtimony and the nature of ſequences of Ideas. E 
$80 the Thing indifferent, produces al. 19. Four forts of Arguments: Firſt, F 
1 | ſo confident belief. Ad Verecundiam, . 
f g. Experience and Teſtimonies claſh- - 20. Secondly, Ad Ignorantiam. j 
' ing, infinitely vary the Degrees of 21. Thirdly, Ad Hominem. | 
1 ji Provability. 22, Fourthly, Ad Judicium. ; 
4 | 10. Traditional Teſtimonies, the far- 23. Above, contrary, and according to f 
| | ther removed, the leſs their —_— 
[if Proof. 24. Reaſon and Faith not oppoſite. 
| [ 11. Tet Hiſtory is of great aſe. 
| | 12. Iz things whit Joy cannot * —_ 
''y cover, Analos yts the great Ruleo 
l[;N _ - - 0h niaians CHAP. XVII. 
ſt 12. One caſe where contrary Experi- | EG: 
| | [ 3 EN '. wh 5 Teſtimony, Of Faith and Reaſon, and their diſtin 
1k . I4. The bare Teftimony of Revelation Provinces. 
| , 1 is the higheſt certainty. SECT. 
| 57; EI | 1. Neceſſary to know their Boanda- 
{HT | Yes. 
| j CHAP. | X VII. 2. bis wr my what ,as. contre- 
oi iſtinguiſhed. 
Vi | Of Reaſon. 3. No Kan fimple Idea can be convey- 
SECT. ed by traditional Revelation, 
1. Various fignifications of the Word 4. Traditional Revelat ton may make 
Reaſon. us know Propoſitions knowable al. | 
2. Wherein Reaſoning conſiſts. ſo by Reaſon, but not with the ſame | 
3. Its four parts. ' certainty that Reaſon doth. | 


5. Re- 
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«. Revelation cannot be admitted 3: Obj. What ſhall become of thoſs 
againſt the clear evidence of Rea- who want them, anſwered. 
on. 4. People hindred from Enquiry. 
6. Traditional Revelation mach leſs, 5. Secondly, Want of Skill to aſe 
| 7. Things above Reaſon. | them. | 
7 8. Or not contrary to Reaſon, if revea- 6. Thirdly, Want of Will to aſe them, 
: led, are matter of Faith, 7. Fourthly, Wrong meaſures of Pro« 
9. Revelation, in matters where Rea- - bability, whereof. ; 
| ſon cannot judge, or but probably, 8--10. Firſt, Doubtful Propoſitions takes 
| ought to be hearkened to. for Principles. 
10. In matters where Reaſon can af- 11. Second'y, Received Hipotheſs. 

ford certain knowledge that is to be 12. Thirdly, Predominant P . 
' hearkned to. 13. The means of evading Probabili= 
; 11. If the boundaries be not ſet be- ries, 1ft. Suppoſed fallacy. 
; tween Faith and Reaſon, no En- 14. 2dly. Suppoſed Arguments for the 
j thaſiaſm, or extravagancy in Re- ' On 
; ligion can be contradicted, I5. pm Probabilities determine the 
| | ent. 
| TE 16, "o it is in our power to ſuf= 
| ad pena tt. 
| 168, Men not in ſo many Erroars 4s i 

—_ - Of Enthuſiaſm. imagined. | 
I, fo of Trath neceſſary. - | — 

| 2. A forwardneſs to attate, whence, | 
| 3. Foc of Enthuſſm, * , CHAP, XXL 
: 4- Reaſon and Revelation. ab : | 


6,7. Enthuſiaſm. 
8 we SE for ſeeing and 
eelin | 

Io. Encheliaſo how to be diſcovered, 

11. Enthuſiaſm fails of Evidence, that 
the Propoſition is from Gop. 

12, Firmneſs of Perſwaſion no Proof 
that any Propoſition is from Gop. 

13. Light in the Mind, what. | 

14. Revelation muſt be judg*d by Rea- 


ſon. 
15. Belief no Proof of Revelation. 


CHAP. XX. 


Of wrong Aſſent,, or Errour. 


SECT. | 
1. Cauſes of Erroar. | 
2. Firſt, Want of Proofs. | 
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| Humane Underſtanding 
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| BOOK I CHAP. L 


Introdu@ion. 


Ince it is the Uzder/tanding that ſets Man above the reſt of £* Enquiry 
ſenſible Beings, and gives him all the Advantage and Je: anding 
Dominion, which he has over them ; it is certainly a pleaſane and 
Subject, even for its Nobleneſs, worth our Labour to'** 
enquire into. The Underſtanding, life the Eye, whilſt 
it makes us ſee, and perceive all other Things, takes no 

notice of it ſelf: And it requires Art and Pains to ſet it at a diſtance, and 

make it its own Object. But whatever be the Difficulties, that lie in the 
way of this Enquiry ; whatever it be, that keeps us ſo much in the 

Dark to our ſelves; ſure Iam, that all the Light wecan let in upon our 

own Minds; all the Acquaintance we can make with our own Under- 

ſtandings, will not only be very pleaſant ; but bring us great Advan- 
tage, in direfting our Thoughts in the ſearch of other 'T _ | 
$. 2. This, therefore, being my Parpoſe to enquire into the Orig 

Certainty, and Extent of humane Knowledge; together, wit 

Grounds and Degrees of Belief, Opinion, and Afﬀent; I ſhall not at pre- 

ſent meddle with the Phyſical Conſideration of the Mind ; or trouble 

my ſelf to examine, wherein its Efſence conſiſts, or by what Motions of 
our Spirits, or Alterations of our Bodies, we come to have any Senſation 
by our Organs, or any 1deas in our Underftandings; and whether thoſe 

| 1deas do in their Formation, any, or all of them, depend on Matter, or 

no. Theſe are Speculations, which, however curious.and entertaining, 

| I ſhall decline, as lying outof my Way, in the Defign I am now upon. 

| | Tr ſhall ſuffice to my preſent Purpoſe, to conſider the diſcerning Facul- 

ties of a Man, as they are employ'd about the Objeas,which they have 

] to do with: and I ſhall imagine I have not wholly mifimploy'd m 

ſelf in the Thoughts I ſhall have on this Occaſion, if; in this Hiktorical, 

| plain Method, I can giveany Account of the Ways, whereby our Un- 

derſtandings come to attain thoſe Notions of Things we have, and can 

{et down any Meaſures of the Certainty.of our Knowledge, or the 

Grounds of thoſe Perfwaſions, which are to be found amongſt Men, fo 

various, different, and wholly contradictory ; and: yer aierded ſome 

where or other with ſuch Aſſurance, and Confidence; that he that ſhall 
take a view of the Opinions of Mankind , obſerve their Oppolition, 

5 and ar the ſame time, conſider the Fondneſs, and Devotion wherewith 

: _ theyare embrac'd ; the Reſolution, and Eagernefs, wherewith they 

are maintain*d, may perhaps have Reaſon to ſuſpect, That either there 

is no ſuch rhing as Truth at all; or that Mankind hath no ſufficient 

Means to attain a certain Knowledge of it. $2 1 
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d. 3. It 1s therefore worth while, to ſearch out the Bounds between 
Opinion and Knowledge; and examine by what Meaſures, in things, 
whereof we have no certain Knowledge, we ought to regulate our 
Aſent, and moderate our Perſwaſions. In Order whereunto, I ſhall 
purſue this following Method. | | 

Firſt, T ſhall enquire into the Original of thoſe Idezs, Notions, or 
whatever elſe you pleaſe to call them, which a Man obſerves, and is 
conſcious to himſelf he has in his Mind ; and the ways whereby the 
Underftanding comes to be furniſhed with them. z 
_ Secondly, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew,what Kpowledge the Underftanding 
hath by thoſe Ideas ; and the Certainty, Evidence, and Extent of it. 

Thirdly, T ſhall make ſome Enquiry into the Nature and Grounds of 
Faith, or Opinion : whereby I mean that Aſent, which we give to any 
Propoſition as true, of whoſe Truth yet we have no certain. Know- 
ledge : And here we ſhall have Occaſion to examine the Reaſons and 
Degrees of Aſſevt. F > 
| $.4, If by this Enquiry into the Nature of the Underftanding,.T can 
diſcover the Powers thereof; how far they reach; to what things they 
are in any Degree proportionate; and where they fail us, I ſuppoſe it 
may be of uſe, to prevail with the buſy Mind of Man, to be more 
cautious in meddling with things exceeding its Comprehenſion ; to 
ſtop, when it 1s at the utmoſt Extent of its Tether; and' to fit down 
i a quiet Ignorance of thoſe Things, which, upon Examination, are 
found to be beyond the reach of our Capacities. We ſhould not then 
perhaps be ſo torward, out of an Aﬀettation of an univerſal Know- 
ledge, to raiſe Queſtions, and perplex our ſelves and others with Diſ- 
putes about Things, to which our Underſtandings are not ſuited ; and 
of which we cannot. frame in our -Minds any clear or diſtin& Percep- 
tions, or whereof (as it has perhaps too often happen*d) we have not 
any Notions at all. If we can find out, how far the Underſtanding can 
extend its view ; how far it has Faculties to attain Certainty; and in 
what Caſes it can only judge and gueſs, we may learn to content our 
ſelves with what is attainable by us in this State. | 

$.5. For though the Comprehenſion of our Underſtandings, comes ex- 
ceeding ſhort of the vaſt Extent of Things ; yet, we ſhall have Cauſe 
enough to magnify the bountiful Author of our Being, for that Por- 
tion andDegree of Knowledge, he has beſtowed on us, fo far above all 
the-reſtof the Inhabitants of this our Manfion. Men have Reaſon to be 
well farisfied with what God hath thought fit for them, fince he has given 
them (as S.Perer ſays, mxile meds Zwbv, wvoteaur, Whatſoever is neceſſary 
for: the Conveniences of Lite, and Information of Vertue; and has put 
within the reach: of their Diſcovery the comfortable Proviſion for this 
Life and the Way that leads toa better. How ſhort ſoever their Know- 
ledge wy 4 come ofanuniverſal,or perfet Comprehenſion of whatſoever 
15,tt yet ſecures their great Concernments, that they have Lighr enough 
to lead them tothe Knowledge of their Maker,and the fight of their own 
Duties. Men may find Matter ſufficient to buſy their Heads,and employ 
their Hands with Variety, Delight, and SatisfaQtion ; if they will-not 
boldly quarrel with their own Conſtitution, and throw away the Bleſ- 
{ings their Hands are filPd with, becauſe they are not big enough to 
graſp every thing. We ſball not have nuich Reaſon to complain of the 
varrownels of our Minds, if we will but employ them about what may 
be of uſe tous; for of that they are very capable : And it will be an un- 
pardonable,as well as Childiſh Peeviſhneſs,if we undervalue the Advan- 


tages 
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tages of our Knowledge, and negleX to improve it to the ends for 
which it was given us, becauſe there are ſome Things that are-ſet out 
of the reach of it. It will beno Excuſe to an idle and untoward Servant, 
who would not attend his Buſineſs by Candle-light, to plead that he 
had not broad Sun-ſhine. 'The Candle,that is ſet up in us,ſhines bright 
enough tor all our Purpoſes. The Diſcoveries we can make with this, 
ought to ſatisfy us : And we ſhall then uſe our Underſtandings right, 
when we entertain all Objects in that Way and Proportion, that they 
are ſuited to our Faculties; and upon thoſe Grounds, they are capable of 
being propos'd to us; and not peremptorily, or intemperately require 
Demonſtration, and demand Certainty, where Probability only is to be 
had,and which 1s ſufficient to govern all our Concernments. It-we will 
disbelieve every thing, becauſe we cannot certainly know all things ; 
we ſhall do.much-what as wiſely as he, who would not uſe his Legs, 
but ſit {till and periſh, becauſe he had no Wings to fly. 
$. 6. When we” know our own Srezgth, we ſhall the better know Knowledge of 
what to undertake with hopes of Succeſs : And when we have well ſur- pots 4 
vey'd the Powers of our-own Minds, and made ſome Eſtimate what we priciſm and 
may expect from them, we ſhall not be inclined either to fit ſtill, and not {dlene/s. * 
ſet our Thoughts on work at all, in Deſpair of knowing any thing; nor 
on the other {ide quettion every thing, and diſchimall Knowledge, be- 
cauſe ſome Things are not to be underſtood. ?Tis of great uſe to the - 
Sailor to know the length of his Line, though he cannot with it fathom _ * 
all the depths of the Ocean. ?Tis well he knows, that it is:long enough 
to reach the bottom,at ſuch Places,as are neceſſary to direCt his Voyage, 
and caution him againſt running upon Shoals, that may ruin ;him. 
Our Buſineſs here 1s not to know all things, but thoſe whicly concern | 
our Conduct. It we can find out thoſe Meaſures, whereby a: rational 
Creature put 1n that State, which Man is in, in this World, may, and 
ought to govern his Opinions,and Attions depending thereon, we need 
not be troubled, that ſome other things eſcape our Knowledge. 
$. 7. This was that which gave the firſt Ryſe to this Eflay concern- Gong oe” 
ing the Underſtanding. For I thought that the firſt Step towards 1a- Wo. * 
tistying ſeveral Enquiries, the Mind of Man was very apt to run-in- 
to,..was, to take a Survey of our own' Underſtaadings, examine our 
own Powers, and ſee to what Things they were adapted. Till that 
, was done I ſuſpected we began at ho wrong end,-and in vain ſought 
for Satisfaction in a quiet and fecure Poſſeffion of 'Truths, that! moſt 
concern'd us, whilſt we let looſe our Thoughts into:the vaſt Ocean of 


Being, as if all that boundleſs Extent, were the natural, and undoubted 
Poſſeſſion of our Underſtandings, wherein there was nothing exem 
from its Deciſions, or that eſcaped its' Comprehenſioh. Thus Men, 
extending their Enquiries beyond their | Capacities, | and letting 'their 
Thoughts wander into thoſe deprhs, where they! ew find-no ſure 
Footing ; *tis. no Wonder, that they raiſe Queftions, and multiply 
Diſputes, which never coming to any clear Reſolution, are proper | |. 
only to continue and increaſe their Doubts, and to coaftirm:theny at 
laſt in perfe&t Scepticiſm. Whereas were the Capacities: of our-Un- 
derſtandings well conſidered, the Extent of our Knowledge once: dif- 
covered, and the Horizon tound, - which ſets the'Bounds: berweer the 
enlightned and dark Parts of Things; between what is,and-whar is:not 
comprehentible by us, Men would: perhaps with leſs fcruple acquieſce 
in theavow*d Ignorance of the one, and imploy-ther Thoughts and 
Diicourſe, with more Advantage and Satisfaction in the ocher. 

B 2 6.8. Thus 
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What Idea 6.8. Thus much I thought neceſſary to ſay concerning the Occafion 
fands for. gf this Enquiry into humane Underſtanding. But, betore I proceed on 
to what IT have thought on this Subject, I muſt here in the Entrance beg 
pardon of my Reader, tor the frequent uſe of the Word Idea, which he 
will find in the following Treatiſe. Ir being that Term, which, I think, 
ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is the Object of the Underſtanding 
when a Man thinks, I have uſed it to expreſs whatever is meant by 
Phantaſm, Notion, Species, or whatever it 1s, which the Mind can be em- 
loy'd about in thinking; and I could not avoid frequently uſing it. 

I preſume it will be eaſily granted me, that there are ſuch Ideas in 
Men's Minds ; every one is conſcions of them in himſelf, and Men's 
Words and AfQtions will ſatisfy him, that they are in others. 

Our firſt Enquiry then ſhall be, how they come into the Mind, 
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The way Q{-1. (| T is an eſtabliſhed Opinion amongſt ſome Men, That there are 
in the Underſtanding certain zz»ate Prizciples ; ſome primary 
—_— Notions, Kowas wo Charatters,as it were ſtamped upon the Mind of 
ledge, ſufi- Man,which the Soul receives in its very firſt Being ; and brings into rhe 
cient to prove World with it. It would be ſufficient to convince unprejudiced Readers 
"me nate of the falſeneſs of this Suppoſition,ifT ſhould only ſhew(as I hope I ſhall 
in the following Parts of this Diſcourſe) how Men, barely by the Uſe 
of their natural Faculties, may attain to all the Knowledge they have, 
without the help of any innate Impreſſions ; and may arrive at. Cer- 
tainty, without any ſuch _— Notions or Principles. For I imagine 
any one will eaſily grant, That it would be impertineat to ſuppoſe, the 
[eas of Colours innate in a Creature, to whom God hath given Sight, 
and a Power to receive them by the Eyes from external Objects: and 
no leſs unreaſonable would it be to attribute ſeveral Truths, to the Im- 
preſſions of Nature, and innate Charaters, when we may obſerve in 
our ſelves Faculties, fit to attain as eafie and certain Knowledge of 

them, as it they were Originally imprinted on the Mind. 

But becauſe a Man is not permitted without Cenſure to follow his 
own Thoughts in the ſearch of Truth, when they lead him ever fo 
little out of the common Road: I ſhall ſet down the Reaſons,that made 
me<oubt of the Truth of that Opinion, as an Excuſe for my Miſtake, if 
I be in one, whuch I leave to be conſider'd by thoſe, who, with me,dil- 
poſe themſelves to embrace Truth, where-ever they find it. 

General af  $.2. There is nothing more commonly taken for granted, than that 
__ the great there are certain Principles both Speculative and Prattical(for they ſpeak 
ome of both) univerſally agreed upon by all Mankind: which therefore they 
argue, mult needs be the conſtant Impreſſions, which the Souls of Men 

receive in ther firſt Beings, and which they bring into the World with 

them, as neceſſarily and really as they do any of their inherent Faculties. 

Univerſal $. 3. This Argument, drawn from Univerſal Conſent, has this Misfor- 
Conſent tune 1n it, Tharit it were true in matter of FaQt, that there-were certain 


0vVes 1o- me . . yl 
—_ innace. Truths, wherein all Mankind agreed,it would not prove them innate;if 
| there 
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there can be any other way ſhewn, how Men may come to that 
Univerſal Agreement, in the things they do conſent in; which T pre- 


ſume may be dune. 


$.4. But, which is worſe, this Argument of Univerſal Conſent, which wu is. is; 
is made uſe of, to prove innate Principles, ſeems ro me a Demonſtra- Joiryje gr” 


tion that there are none ſuch : Becauſe there are none to which all the ſame thing 
Mankind give an Univerſal Aﬀent. I ſhall begin with the Speculative, 2 bc, and not 


to be, nor unz- 


and inſtance in thoſe magnified Principles of Demonſtration. Whatſo- werſal few 


fo. 


ever is, is; and *T is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, which te 


of all others I think have the moſt allow'd Title to innate. Theſe have 


ſo ſetled a Reputation of Maxims univerſally received, that *twill, no 
doubt, be thought ſtrange, if any one ſhould ſeem to queſtion it. But 
yet I take liberty to ſay, That theſe Propoſitions are ſo tar from having 
an univerſal Aſſent, that rhere are a great Part of Mankind, to whom 


they are not ſo much as known. 

$.5. For,firſt "ris evident, that all Chilaren,and Ideots,have not the leaſt Nor on the 
Apprehenfion or Thought of them : and the want of that is enough to ,,z, Flaw > 1h 
deſtroy that univerſal Aſent, which muſt needs be the neceſſary conco- red, becauſe 
mitant of all innare Truths: it ſeeming to me near a Contradittion, to 77 09m 
fay,that thereare Truths imprinted on the Soul, which it perceives or un- ors, 8c 
derſtands not; imprinting, if it ſignify any thing, being nothing elle, 
bur the making certain Truths to be perceived. For to imprint any 
thing on the Mind without the Mind's perceiving it,ſeems to me hard! 
intelligible. If therefore Children and Jdeots haveSouls,have Minds,wi 
thoſe Impreſſions upon them, they muſt unavoidably perceive themand” 
neceſſarily know and aſſent to theſe Truths, which ſince they do not, it 
is evident that there are no ſuch Impreſſions. For if they are not Notions 
naturally imprinted, How can they be innate? And if they are Notions 
imprinted, How can they be unknown? To ſay a Notion is unprinted 
on the Mind, and yet at rhe ſame time to ſay, that the mind is ignorant 
of it, and never yet took notice of it, is to make this Impreſſion nothing. 
No Propoſition can be ſaid to be in the Mind, which it never yet knew, 
which it was never yet conſcious of. For if any one may ; then, by the 
ſame Reaſon,all Propoſitions that are true,and the Mind is.capable ever 
of aſſenting to, may be ſaid to be in the Mind, and to be imprinted : 
Since if any one can be ſaid to be in the Mind, which it never yet knew, 
it muſt be only becauſe it is capable of knowing it ; and fo the Mind is 
of all Truths it ever ſhall know. Nay, thus Truths may be imprinted 


-on the Mind, which it never did, nor ever ſhall know : tor. a Man may 


live long, and die at laſt in Ignorance of many Truths, which his Mind 
was. capable of knowing, and that with Certainty. So that if the Capa- 
city of knowing be the natural Impreſſion contended for,all the Truths 
a Man ever comes to know, will, by this Accouart, be;every one of them, 
innate; and this great Point will amount to no more, but only to a very 
improper way of ſpeaking;which whilſt it pretends to afſert the contra- 
ry,fays nothing different trom thoſe, who deny innate Principles. For no 
Body,lI think, ever denied,tha: the Mind was capable of knowing ſeve- 
ral Truths. The Capacity, they fay,is innate, the ReowRage acquired. 
Bur then to what end fac contelt tor cerrain innate Maxims? If Truths 
can be imprinted on the Underſtanding without being perceived,I can 


fee nodifterence there can be, berween any 'Irurhs the Mind is capable 


of knowing in reſpect of their Original: They mult all be innare,or all ad- 
ventitious: In vain ſhall a Man go about to diſtinguiſh them. He there- 


fore that talks of innate Notions in the Underltanding,cannot (if he in 
| ren 
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tend thereby any diſtin& ſort of Truths) mean ſuch Truths to be in x 
the Underſtanding, as it never perceived, and is yet wholly ignorant : 
of. For if theſe Words {to be in the Underſtanding) have any Propriety, 
they ſignify to be underſtood. So that, to be in the Underſtanding, and, 
not to be underſtood : tobe in the Mind, and, never to be perceived, is 
all one, as to fay, any thing is, and is not, in the Mind or Underſtand- 
ing. If therefore theſe two Propoſitions, Whatſoever is, x; and, Ir is 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not tobe, are by Nature imprinted, f 
Children cannot be ignorant of them : Infants, and all that have Souls E 
muſt neceſſarily have them in their Underſtandings, know the Truth 


of them, and aflent to it. 


Thar Men 6. 6. To avoid this, *tis uſually anſwered, that all Men know and | 
_ _ aſſent to them, when they come to the uſe of Reaſon, and this 1s enough to 


come to the prove them innate. I anſwer, 
uſe of Reaſon, &. 7, Doubtful Expreſſions, that have ſcarce any {ignification, go for 
anſwered. clearReaſons to thoſe, who being prepoſſeſſed, take not the pains to exa- 
mineeven what they themſelves ſay. For to apply this Anſwer with any 
tolerable Sence to our preſent Purpoſe, it muſt ſignify one of theſe two 
things; either, That as ſoon as Men come to the uſe of Reaſon, theſe ſup- 
poſed native Inſcriptions come to be known,and obſerved by them: Or 
elſe, that the Uſe and Exerciſe of Men's Reaſons aſſiſts them in the Diſ- 
| covery of theſe Principles, and certainly makes them known to them. 
If Reaſon diſ. F.8. If they mean that by the Uſe of Reaſon Men- may diſcover theſe 
_ red them, Principles.; and that this is ſufficient to prove them innate; their way 
as frove. ofarguing will ftand thus, (viz.)That whatever Truths Reaſon can cer- 
tbem innate. tainly diſcover to us, and makeus firmly aſſent to,thoſe are all naturally 
| imprinted on the Mind-; fince that univerſal Aﬀent, which 1s made 
rhe Mark of them, amounts to no more but this ; That by the uſe of 
Reaſon, we are capable to come toa cerrain Knowledge of, and aſſent 
to them ; and by this Means there will be no difference between the - 
Maxims of the Mathematicians, and 'Theorems they deduce from 
them : All muſt be equally allow*d innate, they being all Diſcoveries 
made by the uſe of Reaſon, and'Truths that a rational Creature may 
certainly come to know, if he apply his Thoughts rightly that Way. 
Tis falſe tkax Y.9. But how can theſe Men think the U/e of Reaſoz neceſſary to'difco- 
Reaſon diſco yer Principles that are ſuppoſed innate, when Reaſon (if we may believe 
ve15 he. them) is nothing elſe, - but the Faculty of deducing unknown Truths 
trom Principles or Propoſitions, that are already known ? That certain- 
ly can never be thought innate, which we have need of Reaſon to dil- 
cover, unleſs as I have faid, we will have all the certain Truths, that 
Reaſon ever teaches us, to be innate. We may as well think the uſe of 
Reaſon neceſſary to make our Eyes diſcover viſible ObjeQs,as that there 
ſhould be need of Reaſon, or the Exerciſe thereof, to make the Under- 
ſtanding ſee, what is Originally engraven in it,and cannot be in the Un- 
CE OO, it be percerved by it. So that to make Reaſon diſco- 
ver thoſe Truths thus imprinted, is to-ſay, that the uſe of Reaſon diſco- 
vers to a Man, what he knew before; and if Men have theſe innate, 
impreſſed Truths Originally, and before the uſe of Reaſon, and yet are 
always ignorant of them, till they come to the uſe of Reaſon, tis in ef- 
fect to fay, that Men know, and know them not at the ſame time. 
d.10.” Twill here perhaps be faid, That Mathematical Demonſtrations, 
and other Truths,that are not innate, are not aſſented to,as ſoon as pro- 
pos'd, wherein they are diftinguiſh'd from theſe Maxims, and other in- 


nate Truths. I hall have occaſion to ſpeak of Aﬀent upon the firit pro- 
poling 
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poſing, miore particularly by and by. * Tſhall here only, and that very 
VE) 


readily, allow, That theſe Maxims, and Mathematical Demonſtrations 
are in this different ; That the one has need of Reaſon uſing of Proofs, 
to make them out, and ro gain our Afſent; but the other, as ſoon as un- 
derſtood, are,. withourany the leaſt reaſoning, embraced and afſented 
ro. But TI withal begleave to obſerve, That it lays open the Weakneſs 
of this Subterfuge, which requires the Uſe of 5 40g for the Diſcovery 
of theſe general Truths : Since it muſt be confeſſed, that in their Diſco- 
þ very, there is no Uſe made of reaſoning at all. And I think thoſe who 
| give this Anſwer, will not be forward to affirm, That the Knowledge 
| of this Maxim, That it 1s impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, 1s 
a deduction of our Reaſon. For this would be to deſtroy that Bounty. 
of Nature, they ſeem fo tond of, whilſt they make the Knowledge of 
thoſe Principles go depend on the labour of our Thoughts. For all Rea- 
ſoning 1s ſearch, and caſting about, and requires Pains and Applica- 
tion. And how can it with any tolerable Sence be ſuppos'd, that what 
was imprinted by Nature, as the Foundation and Guide of our Rea- 
ſon, ſhould need the Uſe of Reaſon to diſcover it ? 
| $.11. Thoſe who will take the Pains to refle& with alittle attention on 
| the Operations of the Underſtanding, will find, that this ready Aﬀent of 
| the Mind to ſome Truths, depends not, either 'on native Inſcription, or 
the Uſe of Reaſoy ; but on a Faculty of the Mind quite diſtin& from both 
of them as we ſhall ſee hereafter. Reaſon therefore, having nothing to 
do in procuring our Aﬀent to theſe Maxims, if by ſaying, that Mer krow 
and aſſent to them, when they come to the Uſe +4 Reaſon, be meant, That 
the uſe of Reaſon aſſiſts us in the Knowledge of theſe Maxims, it is 
utterly falſe ; and were it true, would prove them not to be innate. Þ8"_ 
$. 12. If by knowing and affenting to them, when we come to the uſe of The roming to 
Reaſon be meant,that this is the time, when they come to be taken notice = uſe eat 
of by the Mind ; and that as ſoon as Children come to the uſe of Reaſon, me we come 
they come alſo to know and aſſent to theſe Maxims ; this alfo is falſe,and -o know cheſe - 
frivolous. Firſt, It is falſe. Becauſe it is evident, theſe Maxims are not in Mem 
the Mind fo _—_ asthe uſe of Reaſon: and therefore the coming to the 
uſe of Reaſons falily afſigned,as the time of their Diſcovery. How many 
inſtances of the uſeof Reaſon may we'obſerve in Children, a long tine 
before they have any Knowledge of this Maxim, That tt is #: le for 
the ſame thing to be, and not to be? and a great part of illiterate People, 
: and Savages, paſs many Years, even of their rational Age, without ever 
' thinking on this, and the like-general Propofitions. I grant Men come 
not tothe Knowledge of theſegeneral and more abftra& Truths, which 
are thought innate, till they come to the uſe of Reaſon ; and I add, nor 
then neither. Which is fo, becauſe till after they come to the uſe of Rea- 
ſon,thoſe general abſtraCt Tdeas are nor framed in the Mind;about which 
thoſe general Maxims are, which are miſtaken for innate Principles, but 
p are indeed Diſcoveries made, and Verities introduced,-and brought into 
F the Mind by the ſame Way, and diſcovered by the fame Steps, as ſeveral 
k other Propoſitions, which no Body was ever ſo extravagant as to ſup- 
: poſe innate. This I hope to make plainin the ſeque! of this Diſcourle. 
: ' Tallow therefore a Neceffity,thar Men ſhould come to the uſeof Reaſon, 
before they get the Knowledge of thoſe general Truths: but deny, that 
; Men's coming to the uſe of Reaſon is the time of their Diſcovery. 
& $. 13. In the mean time, it is obſervable, that this ſaying, that Men # na 
know, and aſſent to theſe Maxims, when they come to the uſe of Reaſon, ,,,1c4 jk | 
| amounts 1n reality of Fa to no more bur this, That they are never ocher knows- | 
; known, ble Truths. *; 
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known, nor taken notice of betore the ute of Reaſon, but may poſhbl y 
be aſſented to ſometime after, duringa Man's Life ; but when, is uncer- 
tain : And ſo may all other knowable Truths, as well as theſe, which 
therefore have no Advantage, nor diſtinction from others, by this Note 
of being known when we cometo the uſe of Reaſon ; nor are thereby 

proved to be innate, but quite the contrary. = LES. 
If coming to, + 14+ Burt Secondly, were it true, that the preciſe time of their being 
the uſe of Kea- knOWN, and aſſented to, were, when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon ; 
ſon were the geither would that prove them innate. This way of arguing is as frivo- 
ee 7 £19" Jous, as the Suppoſition of it ſelfis falſe. For by what kind of Logick 
would nos Will it appear, that any Notion is Originally by Nature imprinted in 
prove them the Mindin its firſt Conſtitution, becauſe it comes firſt to be obſerved, 
424 and aſſented to, when a Faculty of the Mind, which has quite a diftin&t 
| Province, \begins to exert it felt ? And therefore, the coming to the uſe 


of Speech, if it were ſuppoſed the time, that theſe Maxims are firſt aſ- 


ſented to (which it may be with as much Truth, as the time when Men 
come to the uſe of Reaſon) would be as good a Proof that they were 
innate, as to lay, they are innate becauſe Men affent to them, when they 


come to the uſe of Reaſon. I agree then with theſe Men of innate Prin- | 


ciples, that there is no Knowledge of theſe general and ſelf-evident Ma- 
xims in the Mind, till it comes to the Exerciſe of Reaſon : bur T deny 


rhat the coming to the uſe of Reaſon, is the preciſe time when they are 


| firſt taken notice of; and, if that were the preciſe time, I deny that it 
_ would prove them innate. All that can with any Truth be meant by 


this Propoſition, That Men aſſert to them when they come to the uſe of Rea- 


ſon,” is no more but this, That the making of general abſtract Ideas, and 
the Underſtanding of general Names, being a Concomitant of the ra- 
. tional Faculty, and growing up with it, Children commonly get not 
thoſe general 1deas, nor learn the Names that ſtand for them, till having 
for a good while exerciſed their Reaſon about familiar and more part- 
cular Ideas, they are by their ordinary Diſcourſe and Actions with -0- 
thers,, acknowledged to beicapable of rational Converſation. If af- 
ſenting to theſe Maxims, when Men come to the uſe of Reaſon, can be 
true in any other Sence, I deſire it may be ſhewn; or at leaſt, how in 
this, or 2 Conags Sence it proves them innate. | 
The ſes by $-15. The Senſes at firſt let in particular Ideas, and furniſh the yet 
which the empty Cabinet: And the Mind by degrees growing familiar with ſome 
; ms [4 of them, they are lodged in the Memory, and Names got to them. 
" Truths. Afterwards the Mind proceeding farther,abſtrats them,and by Degrees 
learns the uſe of general Names. In this manner the Mind comes to be 
furniſh'd with Ideas and Language, the Materials about which to exer- 
ciſe its diſcurſive Faculty: And the uſe of Reaſon becomes daily more vi- 
ſible, as theſe Materials, that giveit Employment,increaſe. But though 
— the having of general 1deas, and the uſe of general Words and Reaſon 
uſually grow together: yet, I ſee not, how this any way proves them 
innate. The Knowledge of ſome Truths, I confeſs, is very early in the. 
Mind; but in a way that ſhews them notto be innate. For, if we will 
obſerve, we ſhall find it ſtill to be about 1deas, not innate, but acquired : 
It being about thoſe firſt, which are imprinted by external Things, with 
which Infants have earlieſt to do, and which make the moſt frequent 
Impreſſions on their Senſes. In Ideas thus got, the Mind diſcovers, 
That fome agree, and others differ, probably as ſoon as it has any uſe of 
Memory ; as ſoon as it is able, to retain and receive diſtin& Ideas. But 
' whether 1t be then, or no, -this 1s certain, it does ſo long before it has 
| the 
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thoſe 7deas in his Mind, and obſerve, whether they agree or di 


the uſe of Words ; or comes to that, which we commonly call the of 
of Reaſon. For a Child knows as certainly, before it can ſpeak, the diffe- 
rence between the Ideas of Sweet and Bitter (z. e. That Sweet is not 
Bitter) as it knows afterwards (when it comes to ſpeak) That Worm- 
wood and Sugar-plumbs, are not the ſame thing. 

$. 16, A Child knows not that Three and Four areequal to Seven, till © 
he comes to be able to count to Seven, and has got the Name and [des 
of Equality : and then upon the explaining thoſe Words, he preſently aſ- 
ſents to, or rather perceives the Truth of that Propoſition. But neither 
does he then readily aſſent, becauſe it is an innate Truth, nor was his 
Aſﬀent wanting, till then, becauſe he wanted the Uſe of Reaſon ; but 
the Truth of it appears to him, as ſoon as he has ſetled in his Mind the 
clear and diſtin& 7deas,that theſe Names ſtand for: And then, he knows 
the Truth of that Propofition, _ the ſame Grounds, and by the ſame 
means, that he knew before, That a Rod and Cherry are not the ſame 


thing; and upon the ſame Grounds alfo, that he may come to know 


afterwards, That it is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, as 


ſhall be more fully ſhewn hereafter. So that the later it is before any 


one comes to have thoſe general Ideas, about which thoſe Maxims are; 
or to know the Signification of thoſe general Terms,rhat ſtand for them; 
or to put together in his Mind, the 1deas they ſtand for: the later alfo 
will it be, before he comes to aſſent to thoſe Maxims, whoſe Terms, with 
the [deas they ftand for, being. no more innate, than thoſe of a Cat or a 
Weeſel, he muſt ftay till Time and Obſervation have acquainted him 
with them ; and then he will be in a Capacity ro know the Truth of 
theſe Maxims, upon the firſt Occaſion, that ſhall make him put ger 
ree, 
according as is expreſſed in thoſe Propoſitions. And therefore it is Thar 
a Man knows that Eighteen and Nineteen, are _— to Thirty Seven, 
by the ſame ſelf-Evidence, that he knows One and Two to be equal to : 
Three : Yet, a Child knows this, not ſo foon as the other ; not for 
want of the uſe of Reaſon: but becauſe the Ideas the Words Eighteen, 
Nineteen, and Thirty ſeven ſtand for,are not ſo ſoon got, as thoſe, w hich 
are fignify'd by One, Two, and Three. 
$. 17. This Evaſion therefore of general Aﬀſent, when Men come to 4/nring a; 


the uſe of Reaſon, failing as it does, and leaving no difference between /» a _ 


thoſe ſuppoſed-innate,andother Truths, thatareafterwardsacquiredand/,,1,,... 
learnt, Men have endeavoured to ſecurean univerſal Aﬀeat to thoſe they them noe in- 


_ call Maxims, by faying, they are generally aſſerted to, as ſoon as propoſed, *«e- 


and the Terms they are propos'd in, underſtood : Seeing all Men, even 

Children, as ſoon as they hear and underſtand the Terms, afſent totheſe 

Propoſitions, they think it is ſufficient to prove them innate. For ſince 

Men never fail, after they have once underttood the Words, to acknow- 

ladge them for undoubted Trurhs, they would inferr, That certainly 

theſe Propoſitions were firſt lodged in the Underſtanding, which, with- 

out any teaching, the Mind at very firſt Propoſal, immediately cloſes 

with, and afſents to, and after that never doubts again. If ſuch an Aſ- 
$. 18. In Anſwer to this, Idemand whether ready aſſet, given to a ſor tro mph 

Propoſition «por: firſt hearing, and underſtanding the 'Terms, be a cer- ;1,, one and 

tain mark ofan innate Principle ? If it be nor, ſucha general aſſent is in Two «re equal 

vain urged as a Proof of them: Ifir be faid, that it is a mark of innate, © __ 5 

they muſt then allow all ſuch Propoſitions to be innate, which are gene- wo Biecer- 


rally aſſented to as ſoon as heard, whereby they will find themſelvesplen- *97 ; = 


tifully ſtored with innate Minc_G: For upon the ſame ground (viz.) Fr muſt be 
| OL snate. | 
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of Aﬀſent ar firſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, That Men would 
have thoſe Maxims pals for innate,they muſt alſo admit ſeveral Propoſi- 
tions about Numbers, to beinnate : And thus, That Ore and T wo are equal 
to Three, That Two and Two are equal to Four, and a multitude of other 
the like Propoſitions in Numbers, that every Body aſflents to, at firſt 
hearing, and underſtanding the Terms,muſt have a place amongſt rheſe 
innate Axioms. Nor is this the Prerogative of Numbers alone, and Pro- 
politions made about ſeveral of them : But even natural Philoſophy,and 
all the other Sciences afford Propoſitions, which are ſure to:meet with 
Aſſent, as ſoon as they are underſtood. That two Bodies cannot be in the 
ſare place, is a Truth, that no Body any more ſticks at, than at this 
Maxim, That it is impoſſeble for the - > thing to be, and not tobe ; That 
White is not Blatk, That a Square is not a Circle, That Yellowneſs is not 


-Sweetneſs : Theſe, and a Million of other ſuch-Propoſitions, as many at 


Such leſs pene- 
ral Propofits- 
ons known 
before theje 
univerſal 
Maxims. 


One and One, 
equa! ta Tio, 
&c. not gene- 
ra! nor uſeful, 
#xnſwered. 


leaſt, as we have diſtin& Ideas, every Man in his Wits, at firſt hearing, 
and knowing what the Names ftand for, muſt neceſlarily aſſent to. If 
then theſe Men will be trueto their own Rule, and have Aſſezr at firſt 


hearing and underſtanding the Terms, to be a mark of innate, they muſt 


allow,not only as many innate Propoſitions, as Men have diſtinct Ideas ; 
but.as many as Men can make Propoſitions, wherein different Ideas are 
denied one of another. Sinceevery Propoſition, wherein one different 
1des is denied of another, will as certainly find Aſent at firſt hearin 
and underſtanding the Terms, as this general one, 1: zs impoſſible for the 
ſame tobe, and not- to be; or that which. is the Foundation of it, and is 
the eaſier underſtood of the two, The ſame is not different: By which 
Account, . they will have Legions of innate Propoſition of this one ſort, 
without mentioning any other, But ſince no Propoſitions can be innate, 
unleſs the Ideas,about which it is, be innate, This will be,to ſuppoſe all 
our 1deas of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Figures, &c. innate; than which 
there cannot be any thing more oppoſlitetoReaſon and Experience. Uni- 
verſal and ready ra — hearing and underſtanding the Terms, is 
(1 grant) a mark of ſelf-evidence: but ſeli-evidence,depending not on 
innate Impreſſions, but on ſomethingelſe (as we ſhall bo hereafter) 
belongs to ſeveral Propoſitions, which no Body was yet ſo extravagant, 
as to pretend to be innate. | 

d. 19. Norlet it be ſaid, That thoſe more particular ſelf-evident Propo- 
litions, which are aſſented to at firſt hearing,as,That One and Two are equal 
to Three ; That Green is not Red,&c. are received as the Conſequences of 
thoſe more univerſal Propoſitions, which are look*d on as innate Princi- 
ples': ſince any one,who will but take the Pains to obſerve what paſles 
in the Underſtanding,will certainly find, That theſe,and the like leſs ge- 
neral Propoſitions, are certainly known and firmly afſented to,by thoſe, 
who are utterly ignorant of thoſe more general Maxims; and fo, being 
earlier in the Mind than thoſe(as they are called)firit Principles,cannot 
owe to them the Aﬀent,wherewith they are received at firſt hearing. 

d. 20. If it be {aid, that theſe Propoſitions, viz. Two ard Tivo are equal 
to Four; Red is not Blze,SC.are not general Maxims,nor of any [great uſe. 
I anſwer, That makes nothing to the Argument of univerſal aſſent, upon 
hearing and underfianding. For if that be the certain mark of innate, 
whateverPropaſitioncan be found, that receives general afſent,as ſoon as 
heard and underſtood, that muft be admitted for an innate Propoſition, 
as well as this Maxim, That tt is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and 
zot to be,they being upon this Ground equal. And as to the difference of 


being more general,that makes this Maxim more remote from being,in- 
| | nate ; 
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nate; thoſe generaland abſtraQt Ideas, being more ſtrangers to our firſt 
Apprehenſions, than thoſe of more particular ſelf-evident Propoſitions; 
and therefore, *tis longer before they are admitted and afſentedto by the 
growing Underſtanding. And as to the uſefulneſs of theſe magnified- 
Maxims, that perhaps will nor be found fo great as is generally con- 


ceived, when it comes in-its due place to be more. fully conſidered. 


$. 21. But we have not yet done with afſenting to Propoſitions ff Theſe Maxim: 
hearing and underſt anding their Terms ; *tis fit we firſt take notice, 'That = be 7s 
this, inſtead of being a mark, that they are innate,is a proof of the con- Smes 11 pro- 
trary : Since it ſuppoſes, that ſeveral, who underftand and know other. poſed, prove: 
things, are ignorant of theſe Principles, till they are propos'd to them ; gon NOTION 
and that one may be unacquainted with theſe T ruths,till he hears them - © 
from others. For if they were innate, What need they be'propos'd,in or- 
der to gaining aſſent ; Cy being in the Underftanding,by a natu- 
ral and original Impreſſion (if there were any ſuch) they. could not but 
be Rn bee? Or,doth the propoſing them,print them clearer inthe 
Mind,than Naturedid ? If fo,then the Conſequence will be, That a Man 
knows them better,after he has been thus taught them, than he did be-' 
fore.Whence it will follow, That theſe Principles may bemademore e- 
vident to us by other's teaching,than Nature has made them by Impreſ- 
fion : which will ill agree wich the Opinion of innate Principles, and 

ive but little Authority to them; but on the contrary, makes them un-. 
Fr to be the foundations of all our other Knowledge, as theyare preten- 
ded to be. .This cannot be deny'd, that Mengrow firſt acquainted-with 
many of theſe ſelf-evident Truths, upon their being propped : Butitis; 
clear, that whoſoever does ſo, finds in himſelf, Thathe then begins to 
know a Propoſition, which he knew not before; and, which from thence-" 
forth he never queſtions: not becauſe it wasinnate; but, becauſe-the. 
conſideration of the Nature of the things contained. in- thoſe Words, 
would not ſuffer hi n to think otherwiſe, how, [or whenſoever he is, 
brought to refleft on them. And if whatever is aſſented toat firlt hear-! 
ing,and underſtanding the terms, muſt paſs for an innate Principle,every; 
well grounded Obſervation drawn from-particulars into a general-Rule;: 
muſt be innate. When yer it is certain, that not all, but-only lagacious: 
Heads light at firſt on theſe Obſervations, and reduce them into general: 
Propoſitions, not innate, but colleted from. a preceding acquaintance, 
and refle&tion on particular inſtances.,,, Theſe, when obſerving Men 
have made them, unobſerving Men, when they are propos'd to them, 
cannot refuſe their aſſent to. Eto ff 3698 

$. 22. If it be faid, The Underſtanding hath an implicit Knowledge of Implicit | 

theſePrinciples,but not an explicit, before this firſt hearingg(as they muſt; on. tofore 


who will ſay, That they are in heUnderſtanding beforethey are known) hy "ET 
it will be hard to conceive what is meant by aPrinciple imprinted onthe —_ ws 
Underſtanding Implicitly; unleſs it be this, That the Mind is capableobp,utu 
underſtanding and aſſenting firmly to ſuch Propoſitions, ,, And thus.all:cvem, or ez 
MathematicalDemonſtrations,as wellas firſt Principles,muſt bereceived/#" wy 
as native Impreſſions on the Mind : which, I fear they will ſcareeallow: © 

them to be, who find it harder to demonſtrate a Propolition, .thanafſent, 

to it, when demonſtrated; 'And:few Mathematicians will be forward to; 

believe, Thar all the Diagrams they have drawn, were.but Copics of The gu: £ 
thoſe innate CharaQters, which Nature had ingraven upon their Mundls::: ND Wor 
d. 23. There is I fear this farther weakneſg inthe foregoing Argumemiuecng, 4. 
which would perſwade as Thatthoreſore choſeMaxirazan obe thought: fon a falſe 


Sd © Rnoprecedent 
{tions teaching. 


innate, which Men admit at firſt hearing, becauſe they aſſent to Propo-/*779"19n of 
| Co Ie © 
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| as eaſie tobe learnr: = the ſignification 


*' theſe Defenders of innate ES T hari 
to... needs have unrverſal xſſent. For th: ruth. 101 
"notafſerited*to;is to' me as unintelfigible,as fora Man to khow a Truth, 

and be ignorant of it at theſame time. But then, by theſe Men's own 


ſitions, whichthey are not taught, nor do receive from the force of any 
Argument or Demonſtration, but a-bare Explication or Underſtnading 
of the Terms. Under which, there ſeems to me to liethis fallacy ; That 
Men are ſuppoſed not to be #24gh7,nor to /ear» any thing de xovo; when 
in truth, they are taught, and do learn ſomething they were ignorant 


of before. For firſt it is evident, they have learned the Terms and their 


Signification : neither of which was born with them. But this is not all 
the acquired Knowledge in the caſe: The [dex themſelves,about which 
the Propofition is, arenot born with them, no more than their Names, 
but got afterwards. So,that in all Propoſitions that are aſſented to, at 
firſt Rach - the Terms of the Propoſition, their ſtanding for ſuch Ideas, 
and the Ideas themſelves that they ſtand for, being neither of them in- 
nate,I would fain know what theres remaining in ſuchPropofitions, that 
is innate.For I would gladly have any one name that Propoſition, whoſe 
'Ferms or Ideas were either of them innate. We by degrees get Ideas 
and Names, and learn their appropriated connex1on one with another ; 
and then to Propoſitions, made in fuch Terms, whoſe fignification we 
have learnt,and wherein theAgreementorDifagreement wecan perceive 
in our 7deas, when put together, is expreſſed, we at fir{t hearing aſſent ;. 
though to other Propoſitions, in themſelves as certain and evident, but 
which are concerning Ideas, not ſo ſoon or ſo eafily got, we are at the' 
fame time no way capable of affenting. For though a Child! quickly 
aſſent to- this Propoſition, That ax Apple is nor Fire; when,. by familiar” 
Aequaintanee;he has got the Meaof thoſe rwodifferent things diftin&ly” 
imprinted on his Mind; and' has learnt that the Names Apple and* Fire” 
ſtandiforthem: yet, it will beſome years after,perhaps, before the fame 
Child will' affent to' this Propoſition, That it is impoſſible for the ſame. 
thing to be, and not to be. OR og, perhaps, the Words are 

fic of them, being: more large, 
comprehenſive, and abſtra&t, than'of the Names annexed to thoſe ſenſi- 
blethings, the' Child hath to do with, it is longer before he learns their 
preciſe meaning, andit —_—_ more timeplainly to forny in his Mind: 
thoſe generaF Meas, they-ftand'for. Till that be done, you will in 
vain endeavour 'to'makeany Child afſeft to a Propoſition, made up of 
ſuchgeneral "Ferms : but as ſoot as ever he has got thoſe Treas, and: 
learrf'd theirNames,he forwardly clofes with the one, as well asthe other. 
of the forementioned Propofitions; ant with both forthe ſameReaſon ; 
(vis; becauſe hefinds the 7dex5 he has in his Mind, to agree-or difagree, 
according as the Words ſtanding for them,areaffirmed, ordenied one of 
another in the Propoſition. Bibif Propoſitions be brought to him in 


Words, which ſtand for Tdexshe has nor yerin his Mind : to ſuch Pro- 


poſitions, however evidently trne or fatfein rhemſelves;lie affords neither 
aſſentnordiffent, but is ignorant. For Words being but empty ſounds, 


any farthierthan-they are figns of our Ideas, we' cannot but afſent to 


them;as they correſpond to thoſe dear we have;but no farther than that, 
Bar the ſhewing by what Steps 'and Ways Knowledge comesinro our 
Minds, rn real de rrees of afſent, being the Buſineſs, 
ofthe followiiig Diſcourſe, it'ma Mfffe to haveonly touched on itchere,. 
as one Reaſon, that'made me doubt of thoſe irinate Principles. | 
$24. To conclude this Argument ofiniverfal Conſent, I agree with 

they are i»nare, they muſt 
Thoutd be jnnate, and yet 
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| $.25. But that I may not be accuſed, to argue from the thoughts of Theſe Max- 


Infants, which are unknown to us, and to conclude, from what paſſes in 8 Tas 


$ m=_ any appearance of Reaſon, That they perceiverhe Impreſſions 
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Nature take Pains to no Purpoſe; Or, atleaſt, to write very ill.; fince its 
Chara&ters could not be read by thoſe Eyes, which ſaw. other RUSS 
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Wormfeed or Muſtard'it refuſes, is not the Appl? or Sag it cries for: this it 


Or that the Child' has any; Notion or Apprehenlion of that Frqpolings 


; their ſucking Bottles,. and their Rattles, may, pernaps, with Juſtice be 
l thought ro have more Paſſion.and Zeal for his Opinion. but lefs Since- 


general Propoſitions, that 414 /e mv 
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Not imnvate, 
becauſe they 
appear leaſt, 
where what 15 
innate ſhetts 


it ſelf clear- 
eſt, 


Love and Hunting, according tot 


6.27. That the general Maxims,we are diſcourſing ofare not known 
fo Children, 1deots, and a great part of Mankind, we have already ſuffi- 
ciently proved: whereby 1t is evident, they have not an univerſal aſſent, 
nor are general Impreſſions. Burt there is this farther Argument 1 it 
againſt their being innate: That theſe Characters, if they were native 
and original Impreſſions, ſhould appear faireſt and cleareſt iz thoſe Perſons, 
in whom yet we find.no Footſteps of them : And *cis, in my Opinion,a 
ſtrong Preſumption,that they are not innate; ſince they are lealt known 
to thoſe, in whom,if they were innate,they mult needs exert themſelves 
with moſt Force and Vigour. For Chilarey, Ideots, Savages, and illiterate 
People, being of all others the leait corrupted by Cuſtom, or borrowed 
Opinions ; Learning, and Education, having not caſt their Native 


thoughts into new Moulds; nor by ſuper-inducing foreign and ſtudied 
Ch 


Doarines, confounded thoſe fair Characters Nature had written there; 
one might reaſonably imagine, that in their Minds theſe innate Notions 
ſhould lie open fairly to every one's view, as*tis certain the thoughts of 
Children do. It might very well be expected, that theſe Principles 
ſhould be perfe&tly known to Naturals; which being ſtamped imme- 
diately on the Soul (as theſe Men ſuppoſe) can have no dependence on 
the Conſtitutions, or Organs of the Body, the only confeſſed difference 
between them and others. One would think, according to theſe Men's 
Principles, That all theſe native Beams of Light (were there any ſuch) 
ſhould in thoſe, who have no Reſerves, no Arts of Concealment, ſhine 
out in their full Luſtre, and leave us in no more doubt of their being 
there,than we are of their love of Pleaſure,and abhorrence of Pain. But 


alas, amongſt Chilaren, Ideots, Savages, and the groſly Iliterate, what ge-. 


neral Maxims are to be found? What univerſal Principles of Know- 
ledge? Their Notions are few and narrow, borrowed only from thoſe 


ObjeQts, they have had moſt to do with, and which have made upon -: 


their Senſes the frequenteſt and ſtrongeſt Impreſſions. A Child knows 
his Nurſe,and his Cradle,and by degrees the Play-things of a little more 
advanced Age: And a young _ has, perhaps, his Head filPd with 

e faſhion of his Tribe. But he that 
from a Child untaught, or a wild Inhabitant of the Woods, will expe& 


theſe abſtract Maxims,and reputed Principles of Sciences, will I fear,find 


himſelf miſtaken. Such kind of general Propoſitions, are ſeldom men- 
tioned in the Huts of Izd/azs: much leſs are they to be found in the 
thoughts of Children, or any Impreſſions of them on the Minds of Na- 
tarals. * They are the Language and Buſineſs of the Schools, and Aca- 
demies of learned Nations, accuſtomed to that ſort of Converſation, or 


Learning, where Diſputes are or rg Theſe Maxims being ſuited to 


artificial Argumentation, and uſeful for. Convi&tion ; but not much 
conducing to the diſcovery of Truth, or advancement of Knowledge. 


' But of their ſmall uſe for the improvement of Knowledge, I ſhall have 


Recapituls- 


$30n. 


cccafion to ſpeak more at large, /.4. c.7. 

$.28. I know not how abſurd this may ſeem to the Maſters of De- 
monſtration: And warm it will hardly down with any Body at firſt 
Hearing. TI mult therefore beg a little truce with prejudice, and the 
forbearance of cenſure till T have been heard out in the ſequel of this 
Diſcourſe, being very willing to ſubmit to better Judgments. And 
fince I impartially ſearch after Truth, Tſhall not be ſorry to be convin- 
ced, that T have been too fond of my own Notions; which I confeſs 
weare all apt to be, when Application and Study have warmed our 

Heads with them. | 
Upon 
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Upon the whole matter, I cannot ſee any ground, to think theſe two 
famed ſpeculative Maxims innate: ſince they are not univerſally aſſented 
to;and the aſſent they ſo generally find, is no other, than what ſeveral 
Propoſitions, nor allowed to be innate, equally partake in with them ; 
And ſince the aſſent that is given them, is produced another way, and 
comes not from natural Inſcription,as I doubt not but to makeappear in 
the following Diſcourſe. And if theſe firſt Principles of Knowledge and 
Science, are found zof to be innate, no other ſpeculative Maxims can (I 


ſuppoſe) with better Right pretend to be ſo. 


CHAP. III. 


No innate- praftical Principles. 


d. I, T F thoſe ſpeculative Maxims, whereof we diſcourſed in the fore- NomoralPrin- 
og ne not an actual univerſal aſſent from allMan- ©2/e5_/ clear 


kind, as we there proved, it is. much more viſible concerning prattical 
Princicples, that they come ſhort of an univerſal Reception : and T think it 
will be hard to inſtance any one moral Rule, which can pretend to fo 


0 gene-. 
rally received, 
as the fore- 
mentioned 


general and ready an aſſent as, hat is,zs, or to be ſo manifeſt a Truthas Y - 26796 


this, That it is impoſſible for the you thing to be, and not tobe, Whereby 
it isevident, That they are farther removed from a title to be innate; and 
the doubt of their being native Impreſſions on. the Mind, is ſtronger 
againſt theſe moral Principles than the other. Not that it brings their 
Truth at all in queſtion. They are equally true, though not equally evi- 
dent. Thoſe ſpeculative Maxims carry their own Evidence withthem : 
But moral -Principles require Reaſoning and Diſcourſe,and ſome Exerciſe 
of the Mind, to diſcover the certainty of their Truth. They lie not 
open as natural Characters ingraven on the Mind ; which if any ſuch 
were, they muſt needs be viſible by themſelves, and by their own light 
be certain and known to every Body. But thisis noDerogation totheir 
Truth and Certainty,no more than it is to the Truth or Certainty, ofthe 
Fhree Angles ofa Triangle being equal to two right ones, becauſe it 1s 
not ſoevident, as The whole is bigger than apart; -nor ſoapt to be aſſented 
to at firſt hearing. Tt may ſuffice, that theſe moral Rules are capable of 
' Demonſtration: and therefore it is our own faults, if we comenot to a 
certain Knowledge of them. But the Ignorance wherein many Men are 
of them, and the{lowneſs of aſſent, wherewith others receive them, are 
manifeſt Proofs,that they are not innate, and fuchas offer themſelves to 
their view without ſearching. | 


$. 2. Whether there be any ſuch moral Principles, wherein all Men do Faith and 7«- 


agree, Iappeal to any, who have been but moderately converſant in the /i©* nor own- 


Hiſtory of Mankind, and look*d abroad beyond the Smoak of theirown ple 
Chimneys. Where is that practical Truth, that is univerſally received Men. 


without doubt or queſtion, asit muſt beif innate? Juſtice, and keeping 
of Contracts, is that which moſt Men ſeem to agree in. This is a Principle, 
which is thought to extend it ſelf to the Dens of Thieves, and the Con- 
tederacies of the greateſt Villains; and they who have gone fartheſt to- 
wards the putting of of Humanity ir ſelf, keep Faith and Rules of Juſtice 


one withanother, I grant that Outlaws themſelves do this one amongft 
another : 


d as Princs- 
s by al 
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another : but *tis without receiving theſe asthe innate Laws of Nature. 
They praftiſe them as Rules of convenience within their own Commu- 
nities : But it is impoſſible to conceive, that he imbraces Juſtice as a pra- 
Aical Principle , who a&ts fairly with his Fellow High-way-men,and at 
the ſame time plunders, or kills the next honeſt Man he meets with. 
Juſtice and Truth are the common ties of Society ; and therefore, even 
Outlaws and Robbers,who break with all the World beſides, muſt keep 
Faith and Rules of Equity amongſt themſelves,or elſe they cannot hold 
together. But will any one fay, That thoſe that live by Fraud and Ra- 
pine, have innate Principles of Truth and Juſtice which they allow 

and aſſent to? | Ee 
Ob. Thoueb I 3- Perhaps it will be urged, That the zaczr aſſent of their Minds 
we ys wy aprees to what their Praftice contraditts, IT anſwer, Firſt, I have always 
chem in their thought the Aftions of Men the beſt Interpreters oftheir thoughts. But 
Fra#ie*> * fince it is certain, that moſt Men's PraQtice, and ſome Men's open Pro- 
chews! enlebier feſſfions, have either queſtioned or denied theſe Principles,it is impoſſible 
Thoughts, 4 tg eſtabliſh an univerſal conſent ( though we ſhould look for it only 
_ amongſt grown Men)without which, it is impoſſible to conclude them 
innate. Second, *Tis very ſtrange and unreaſonable, to ſuppoſe innate 
praftical Principles, that terminate only in Contemplation. PraCtical 
Principles derived from Nature, are there for Operation, and muſt pro- 
duce Conformity of AQtion, not barely ſpeculative aſſent to their truth, 
or elſe they are 1n vain diftinguiſh'd from ſpeculative Maxims. Nature, 
I confeſs, has put into Man adefire of Happineſs, and an averſion to 
Miſery : Theſe indeed are innate praQtical Principles,which (as practical 
Principles ought ) do continue conſtantly to operate and influence all 
our Altiobe without ceaſing: Theſe may be oblerv'd in all Perſons and 
all Ages, ſteady and univerſal; but theſe are Inclinations of the Appe- 
tite to good, not Impreſſions of truth on the Underſtanding. I de- 
ny not, that there are natural tendencies imprinted on the Minds of 
Men; and that, from the very firft inftances of Senſe and Perception, 
there are ſome things, that are grateful, and others unwelcome to 
them ; ſome things that they incline to, and others that they fly : But 
this makes nothing for innate Characters on the Mind, whichare to be 
the Principles of Knowledge, regulatingour Praftice. Such natural 
Impreſſions on the Underſtanding,are fo tar from being confirm'd here- 
by, that this is an Argument againſt them; ſince if there were certain 
Characters, imprinted by Natureon the Underſtanding, as the Princi- 
ples of Knowledge, we could not but perceive them conſtantly operate 
in us, and influence our Knowledge, as we do thoſe others on the Will 
and Appetite; which never ceaſe to be the conſtant Springs and Mo- 
tives of all our Actions, to which, we perpetually feel them ſtrongly 

impelling us. | : | 

Moral Rules Y.4.Another Reaſon that makes me doubt ofany innate prafQtical Prin- 
need a Prof, ciples, is, That I think, there cannot any one moral Rule be proposd, where- 
9%... od got f Man may not juſtly demand a Reaſon: which would be perfectly ridi- 
* culous and abſurd,if they were innate,or ſo much as ſelf-evident ; which 
every innatePrinciple muſt needs be,and not need anyProof to aſcertain 
its Truth, nor want any Reaſon to gain it Approbation. He would be 
thought void of common Senſe, who asked on the one ſide, or on the 
other ſide went about to givea Reaſon, Why it is impoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not tobe, Tt carries its own Light and Evidence with it, 
 andneedsno other Proof: He that underſtands the Terms, affents toit 
for its own fake, or elſe nothing will ever be able to prevail with him = 
0 
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doit. But ſhould that moſt unſbaken Rule of Morality, and Foun- 

dation of all ſocial Virtue, That one ſhould do as he would be done unto, 

be propos'd to one, who never heard it before, but yet is of capacity 

to underſtand its meaning; Might he not. without any abſurdity. ask 

a Reaſon why? And were not he that propos'd it, bound to make 

out the Truth and Reaſonableneſs of it to him? Which plainly ſhews 

it not tobe innate; for if it were, it could neither want nor receive 

any Proof: but muſt needs (at leaft, as ſoon as heard and underſtood) 

be received and aſſented to, as an unqueſtionable "Truth, which a 

Man can by no means doubt of. So that the truth of all theſe moral 

Rules, plainly depends upon ſome other antecedent to them, and from 

which they muſt be deduced, which could not be, if eitherthey were 

innate, or ſo much as ſelf-evident. ; riot ttt Tod. 
 &. 5. That Men ſhould keep their CompaQts,is certainly a greatand _ —_ 
undeniable Rulein Morality: But yer,if a Chriſtian, who has the view of Natts. © 
Happineſs and Miſery in another Life, be asked why a Man muſt keep 

his Word, he will g:ve this as a Reafozz : Becauſe God,who has the Pow- 

er of eternal Life and Death; requires it of us. But if an Hobbit beasked 

-why; hewill anſwer : Becauſe the Publick requires it, and the Levia- 

than will puniſh you, if you donot.. And if one of the old Heathen Philo- 

ſophers had been asked, he would have anſwer'd : Becauſe it was dif- 
honeſt, below the Dignity of a Man, and oppoſite to Vertue, the high- 

eſt Perfe&tion of humane Nature, to dootherwiſe. + MM | 
— F&. 6. Hence naturally flows.the great variety of Opinions, concern- p7,,ue genes) 
ing Moral rules, which are to be found amongit Men, according tothe ral approved, 
different ſorts of Happineſs, they have a Proſpett of,or propoſe tothem- prongs =. od 
felves: Which could not be, if practical Principles were.innate, andim- cat profica- 
printed in our Minds immediately by the Hand of God.I grant theex- 6. 
iſtence of God, is ſo rtiany ways manifeſt, -and the Obedience we owe 

him, ſo congruous to the Light of Reaſon, that a great part of Mankind 

give Teſtimony to the Law of Nature : But yet Ithink it muſt be al- 

lowed, That ſeveral Moral Rules, may receive, from Mankind; a very 

general Approbation, without either knowing, or admitting the true 
ground of Morality ; which can only be the Will and Law of a/God; 

who ſees Men in the dark;” has in his Hand Rewards. and- Puniſh- 

ments, and Power enongh to call to account the Proudeſt Offender. 

For God, having, by an 1nſeparable connexion, joined Virtue and 

publick Happinef together ; and made the PrafQtice thereof, neceſſary 
: to the preſervation of Society, and viſibly beneficial to all, with whom 
£ the Virtuous Man has to do; it is no wonder, that every one ſhould, 
| not only allow, but recommend, and magnifie thoſe Rules to others, 
| from whoſe obſervance of them, he is ſure to reap Advantage to him- 
g | felt. He may, outof Intereſt, as well as Conviftion, cry up that for 
Sacred ; which if once trampled on, and prophaned, he himſelf can- 
not be ſafe nor ſecure. "This, though it takes nothing from the Moral 
and Eternal.Obligation,which theſe Rules evidently have; yer it ſhews, 
; that the outward acknowledgment Men pay to them in their Words, 
© proves not that they are innate Principles : Nay, it proves not ſomuch, 
as, that Men aſſent to them inwardly in their own Minds, as the'in- 

7 violable Rules of their own PraQtice: Since we find that felf-intereſt 

3 and the Conveniences of this Life, make many Men, own an out- 

« ward Profeſſion and Approbation of them, whoſe ACtions ſufficiently 

prove, that they very little conſider the Law-giver, that preſcribed 

theſe Rules; nor the Hell he has ordain'd for the Puniſhment of thoſe 
that tranſgreſs them. | 


D $. 7. For | 
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Men's Actions &, 7, For, if we will not in Civility allow too much Sincerity to the 
mm Profeſſions of moſtMey, but think their Actions to be the Interpreters of 
of Vereue is their Thoughts,we {hall find,that they have zo fuch internal Veneration 
xe theirin-- for theſe Rules, nor ſo full Perſmaſion of their Certainty and Obligation. 


eernal Princi- The great Principle of Morality, To do as one would be done to, 1s more 


"i, commended,than practiſed.But the Breach ofthis Rule cannot bea grea- 
ter Vice,than to teach others, That it is no Moral Rule, nor Obligatory, 
would be thought Madneſs, and contrary to that Intereſt Men facritice 
to, when they break it themſelves. Perhaps Conſcience will be urged as 
checking us for ſuch Breaches, and fo the internal Obligation and Efta-' 
bliſhment of the Rule be preſerved. 

$. 8.To which,I anſwer, That I doubt not,but without being written 
Conſcience no on their Hearts,many Men,may,by the ſame way that they come to the 


we ov Knowledge of other things, come to afſent to ſeveral MoralRules, and 


Rule. Mv# peconvincedoftheir Obligation.Others alſo may come to be of the ſame 
Mind,from their Education, Company, and Cuſtoms of their Country ; 
which, Perfwaſios however got, will ſerve to ſet Conſcience on work, which is 
nothing elſe, but our own Opinion or Judgment of the Moral ReCQti- 
tude or Pravity of our own Actions. And if Conſcience be a Proof of in- 
nate Principles,contraries may be innate Principles : Since ſome Men, 
with the fame bent of Conſcience, proſecute what others avoid. 

$. 9. ButT cannot fee how any Mer,ſhould ever 7ranſgreſs thoſe Moral 
—_ Y Rales, with Confidence, and Serenity, were they innate, and ſtamped upon 
praZiſid their Minds. View but an Army at the ſacking of a Town,and fee what 
we:boue re Qbſervation,or Senſe of Moral Principles, or what touch of Conſcience, 
morſe. forall the Outrages they do. i Robberces, Marders, Rapes, are the Sports 
of Men ſet at Liberty from Puniſhment and Cenſure. Have there not 
been whole Nations, and thoſe of the moſt civilized Peofle, amongſt 
whom, the expoſing their Children, and leaving them inthe Fields, to 
periſh by Want-or wild Beaſts,has been the Practice,as little condemned 
or icrupled, as the. begetting them ? Do they not till, in ſome Coun- 
tries, putthem into the ſame Graves with their Mothers, if they die in 
Child-birth ; Or diſpatch them, if a pretended Aftrologer declares them 
to have unhappy Stars? And are there not Places, where at a certain 
Age, they kill, or expoſe their Parents without any remorſe at all? In a 
Part of 4/iz, the Sick, when their Caſe comes to be thought deſperate, 
arecarried outand laid on the Earth, before they are dead,and left there, 
mal expoſed to Wind and Weather, to periſh without Afſiſtanceor Pity.(«)It 
part TT is familiar amonglt the Mengrelians, a People profeſſing Chriſtianity, to 

(E) Lanbere. bury their Children alive without ſcruple. (6) There are Places where 

= m_ they eat their own Children. (y) The Caribes were wont to geld their 

() Vole ; de Children,on purpoſe to fat and eat them. (4) And Garcilaſſo de 1a Vega 

Nil Origines. tells us of a People in Pers,which were wont to fatand eat the Children 
they got on their female -Captives, whom they kept as Concubines for 


9. 
Co purpoſe; and when they were paſt Breeding the Mothers them- 


 (fHiſtdesIn- ſelves were kill'd too andeaten. (t) The Vertues, whereby the Touonpi- 


cas, 1-6. 12: 22mbosibelieved they merited Paradiſe, were Revenge, and eating abun- 
(2) Lery,c.16, Jance of their Enemies. (7) No Acknowledgment of any God,no Reli- 
"gion, no Worſhip, page. 231. The Saints, who are canonized a- 
mongſt the Tarks, lead Lives, which one cannot with Modeſty re- 

late. A remarkable Paſſage to this purpoſe, out of the Voyage of 
Baumgarten, Which is a Book, not every Day to be met with, 1 

ſhall ſet down at large, in the Language it is publiſhed in. 16z 

(/c.\prope Belbes i» XAgypto) vidimus ſanttum unum Saracenicun inter 


arenarum cumulos, ita ut ex utero matris prodiit nudum ſedentem. Mos eſt, 
; uf 
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| at didicimus Mahometiſtis, at eos, qui amentes & ſine ratione ſunt, pro ſant#s 
| colant & wenerentur. Inſuper & eos qui cam din vitam eperint inquinatifſi- 
mam, voluntariam demum penitentian & paupertatem, ſanttitate veneran- = 
dos deputant. Ejuſmodi very genus hominum libertatem quandan effr anem "Br 
habent , domos quas wolunt intrandi, edendi, bibenai , 4 quod mans eſt, 
concumbendi ; ex quo concubitn, (i proles ſecuta faerit, _ ſimiliter habe- 
tur. His ergo hominibus, dum vivunt, magnos exhibent honores;, mortais 
verg vel templa vel monumenta extruunt ampliſſima,eoſq, contingere ac ſepetire 
maxime fortune ducunt loco. Audivimus hac dicta & dicenda per interpretens 
4 Macrelo noſtro. Inſuper ſanttum illum, quem eo loct vidimus, publicitus 
apprime commenaari, eum eſſe Hominen p, neo , dirvinum ac intepritate 
precipuum; eo quod, nec feminarum unquam eſſet nec puerorum, ſed tantum- 
modo aſellarum concubitor ayes mularum. Peregr. Baumgarten, 1. 2. C. 1. 
P.73- Where then are thoſe innate Principles, of Juſtice, Piety, Gra- 
titude, Equity, Chaſtity ? Or, where is that univerſal Conſent, that af- 
ſures us there are ſuch inbred Rules? Murders in Duels, when Faſhion 
has made them honourable, are committed without remorſe of Con- 
ſcience: Nay, in many Places, Innocence 'in this Caſe is the greateſt Ig- 
nominy. And if we will look abroad, to take a view of Men, as they 
are, we ſhall find, that they have remorſe in one Place,for doing or omit- 
ting that, which others, in another Place,'think they merit by. : 
$.10. He that will carefully peruſe the Hiſtory of Mankind, and Mes #ave 
look abroad into the ſeveral Tribes of Men, and with indiffeteticy 82778,57” 
ſurvey their Actions, will be able to ſatisfy himſelf, That theres ſcarce ciples. 
that Principle of Morality to be named,” or Rate of Vertae to be thought 
on (thoſe onl excbptcd, that are abſolutely neceflary to hold Society 
together,which commonly too are negleted-betwixt diftinE Societies) 
which is not, ſomewhere or other, /zehtedand condemned by the gene- 
ral Faſhion of whole Societies of Men; . governed by prattical Opinions, 
and Rules of living quite oppoſite to'others. | | 
$. 11, Here, perhaps,”twill be objected, that'it 1s no Argument,that the gn" 
Rale is not known, becauſe it is: broken. Tgfant'the Objetion/good, where vera! Moral 
Men, though they tranſgrefs, yet diſown not the Law ; where fear of Rr | 
Shame, Cenſure, or Puniſhment, carries'the Mark of fome awe it has 
_ upon them. But it is impoſſible to conceive, that a whole Nation of Men 
ſhould all p#ickly reject and renounce;what every one of them,certainly 
and infallibly,knew to be a Law: For ſo they muſt, who have.it naru- 
rally imprinted on their Minds. ?Tis poſſible, Men may ſometimes .own 
Rates of Morality, which, in their private Thoughts, they do not beheve 
to be true, only to keep themſelves in Reputation, and efteent amongft 
thoſe,who are perſuaded of their Obligation: But *tis not to be imagin'd, 
That a whole Society of Men;ſhould, publickly and profeffedly,difown, 
and caſt off a Rule, which they'could not, in their own Minds, but bein- 
tallibly certain, was a Law; nor be ignorarit, That all Men, they ſhould 
have to do with, knew it to be ſuch : And therefore muſt every one of 
| them apprehend from others, all the Contempt and Abhorrence due to - 
: one, who profeſles himſelf void of Humanity ; and one, who confound- 
7 ing the known and natural meaſures of Right and Wrong,cannor but be 
look*d on,as the profeſſed Enemy of their Peace and Happineſs: What-- 
2 ever practical Principle is innate, cannot but be known to every one; to. 
. be juit and good: Ir is therefore little leſs than a contradiction, to ſup» 
poſe, That whole Nations of Men ſhould both in their Profeffions,'and 
Practice unanimouſly and univerſally give the Lye to what, by the moſt 
invincible Evidence,every one of them knew to be true,right, and _ 
| D 2 INS 
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This is enough to ſatisfy us, That no praQtical Rule,which is any where 
univerſally, and with publick Approbation, or Allowance, tranſgreſ- 
{ed, can be ſuppoſed innate. But I have ſomething farther to add, in 
Anſwer to this ObjeCtion. 
$.12, The breaking of a Rule, fay you, is no Argument,that it is un- 

knawn. I grant it : But the gererally allowed breach of it any where, I ay, 
is @ Proof, that it is not innate, For Example, Let us take any of theſe 
Rules;which being the moſt obvious deductions of Humane Reaſon,and 
conformable to the natural Inclination of the greatelt part of Men,tewelt 
People have had the Impudence to deny,or Inconſideration to doubt of. 
If any can be thought to be naturally imprinted, none, I think, can have 
a fairer Pretence to be innate, than this; Parents preſerve and cheriſh your 
Children, When therefore you ſay, That this is an innate Rule, What do 
you mean ? Either, that it is an innate Principle ; which upon all Occa- 
ſions, excites and directs the Actions of all Men : Or elſe, that it is a 
Truth, which all Men have imprinted on their Minds,and which there- 
fore they know,and aſſent to. But in neither of theſe Senſes is it innate. 

Firft, That it is not a Principle, which influences all Men's Actions, is, 

what I have proved by the Examples betore cited: Nor need we ſeek 10 
far as Mingrelza or Pern, to find inſtances of ſuch as neglect, abuſe, nay 
and deſtroy their Children; or look on it only as the more than Bruta- 
lity of ſome ſavage and barbarous Nations, when we remember, that it 
was a familiar, and uncondemned PraQtice amongtt the Greeks and Ro- 
7475,F0 expole, without pity orremorſe, their innocent Infants. Second, 
That it is an innate Truth, known to all Meg, is alſo falſe. For, Parezts 
preſerve your Chilaren,is ſo far from an innate Truth,that it is no Truth at 
all; it being a Command, and nota Propoſition, and ſo not capable of 
Truth or Falfhood. 'To make it capable of being affented to as true, it 
mult be reduced to ſome ſuch Propoſition as this: It s the Duty of Parents 
zo preſerve their Children. But what Duty is, cannot be underſtood with- 
out a Law ; nora Law be known, or ſuppoſed without a Law-maker, 
or without Reward and Puniſhment-: So that it is impoſſible, that this, 
or any other practical. Principle, ſhould be innate; z. e.: be imprinted 
on: the Mind as a Duty, without ſuppoſing the Ideas of God, of Law, of 
Qbligation, of Puniſhment, of a Life after this, innate. For that Puniſh- 
ment follows not,in this Life,the breach of this Rule; and conſequently, 
that it bas not the Force of a Law in Countries, where the generally al- 
low'd Praftice runs'counter to-it, is in it ſelf evident. But theſe Ideas 
(which muſt be all of them innate, if any thing as a Duty be fo) are ſo 
far from being innate, that tis not every ſtudious or thinking Man, 
much leſs every one that is born, in whom they are to be found clear 
and diftint: And that one of them, which of all others ſeems mott 
likely to be innate, is not fo, (I mean'the ea of God) I think, in the 
next Chapter, will appear very evident to any conſidering Man. 
_ F.13. From what has been ſaid, I think we may fafely conclude, That, 
whatever practical Rale is, in any Place, generally, and with allowance, broken, 
cannot be ſuppoſed innate, it being impoſſible, that Men ſhould, withour 
Shame or Fear, confidently and ſerenely break a Rule, which they could 
not but evidently know, that God had {et up,and would certainly puniſh 


the breach of (which they muſt if it were innate} to a degree to make 


it a very ill Bargain to the Tranſgrefſor. Without ſuch a Knowledge as 
this, a Man can never be certain, that any thing is his Duty. Ignorance 
or Doubt of the Law ; hopes to eſcape the Knowledge or Power of the 
Law-maker,or the like,may make Men give way to a preſent Appetite : 
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But let any one ſee the Fault, and the Rod by it, and with the Tranſ- 
grefſion,a Fire ready to puniſh it; a Pleaſure tempting,and the Hand of 
the Almighty viſibly held up,and prepared to take Vengeance (for this 
muſt be the Caſe, where any Duty is 1mprinted on the Mind) and then 
rell me, whether it be poſſible, for People, with ſuch a Profpe&, ſuch a 
certain Knowledge as this, wantonly, and without ſcruple, to offend a- 
gainſt a Law,which they carry about them in indelible Chara&ters,and 
that ſtares them in the Face, whilſt they are breaking it? Whether Men, 
at the ſame time that they feel in themſelves the imprinted Edits of an 
Omnipotent Law-maker, can, with aſſurance and gaity, flight and 
trample under Foot his moſt facred Injunttions ? And lailly, Whether 
it be poſſible, that whilſt a Man thus openly bids defiance to this innate 
Law, and ſupreme Law-giver,all the By-ſtanders ; yea even the Gover- 
nors and Rulers of the People, full of the ſame Senfe, both of the Law 
and Law-maker, ſhould ſilently connive, without teſtifying; their diſ- 


like, or laying the leaſt blame on it ? Principles of Attions indeed there 


are lodged in Men's Appetites, but theſe are ſo far from being innate 
Moral Principles, that if they were lett to their full ſwing, they would 
carry Mea to the over-turning of all Morality. Moral Laws are ſet as'a 
curb and reſtraint to theſe exorbitant Deſires, which they cannot be but 
by Rewards and Puniſhments, that will over-balance. the fatisfation 
any one ſhall propoſe to himſelf in the breach of the Law. Tf therefore 
any thing be imprinted on the Mind of a} Men asa Law, all Men muſt 
have a certain and unavoidable knowledge, that certain, and unavoid- 
able puniſhment will attend the breach of it. For if Mer can be igno- 
rant or doubtful of what is innate, innate Principles are inſiſted on,and 
urged to no purpoſe ; Truth and Certainty (the things pretended) are 

in, Hoating 


not at all ſecured by them: But Men are in the fame uncertain, floa 


_eftate with, as without them. An evident indubitable knowledgeof un- 


avoidable puniſhment, great enough tomakethe tranſgrefſion very un- 
eligible, muſt accompany an .umnate Law :: Unleſs with an innate Law, 
they can ſuppoſe an. innate Goſpel too. I would not be here miſtaken, 
as if, becauſe I deny an innate Law,I thought there were none but po- 
fitive Laws. There is a great deal of difference between an innateLaw, 
and a Law of Nature ; between ſomething imprinted on our Minds in 
wn, 6 ignorant of may attain 
to the knowledge of, by the uſe and due application of our natural Fa- 
culties. And I think they equally forſake the Truth, who running iato 
rman innate Law, or deny that there 
is a Law, knowable by the light of Nature; z.e. without the helpof 
politive Revelation. | | nh 0 Fx 


$.14. The difference there is amongſt Men-in their praQtical Pfinct- Theſe who 

maintain n- 
nate praftical 
Principles,tel 


ples, is fo evident, that, Lthink, IT need fay no more to evince, that: it 
will be impoſſible to find any innate Moral Rules,. by this mark of g6- 
neral aſſent: And tis a 

of ſuch innate Principles, 'is but an Opinion taken-up at pleaſure; fince 
thoſe who talk ſo confidently of them, are ſo ſparing to zelt us, which 
they are. This might with Juſtice be expeted from/thoſe Men, wholay 
ſtreſs upon this Opinion: and it gives occaſion to diſtruſt either their 
Knowledge or Charity, who declaring, That God has imprinted on the 
Minds of Men, the foundations of Knowledge, and the Rules of Living, 
are yet 1o little favourable to the Information of their. Neighbours, or 
the Quiet of Mankind, as not to point out to them, which they are, in 
the variety Men are diftrated with. But in truth, were there any 
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Lord Her- 


ſuch innate Principles, there would be no need to teach them. Did Men 
find ſuch innate Propoſitions {ſtamped on their Minds, they would eafily 
be able to diſtinguiſh them from other Truths, that they afterwards 
learned, and deduced from them; and there would be nothing more 
eaſy,than to know what, and how many they were. There could be no 
more doubt about their number, than there 1s about the number of our 
Fingers; and *tis like then, every Syſtem would be ready to give them 
us by tale. But ſince no body, that I know, has ventured yet to give a 
Catalogue of them, they cannot blame thoſe who doubt of theſe innate 
Principles ; ſince even they who require Men to believe, that there are 
ſuch innate Propoſitions, do not tell us what they are. ?Tis eaſy to fore- 
ſee, that if different Men of different Se&s ſhould go about to give us a 
Liſt of thoſe innate practical Principles, they would ſet down only ſuch 
as ſuited their diſtin&t Hypotheſes,and were fit to ſupport the Doctrines 
of their particular Schools or Churches : A plain evidence, that there 
are no ſuch innate Traths. Nay, a great part of Men are fo far from 
finding any ſuch innate. Moral Principles in themſelves, that by denying 
freedom to Mankind ; and thereby making Men no other than bare 
Machins, they take away not only innate, but all Moral Rules what- 
ſoever, and leave not a poſſibility to believe any ſuch,to thoſe who can- 
not conceive, how any thing can be capable ofa Law, that is not a free 
Agent : And upon that ground, they muſt neceſſarily rejett all Prin- 
ciples of Vertue, who cannot put Morality and Mechaniſm together ; which 
are not very eaſy to be reconciled, or made conſiſtent. 

$415. WhenlT had writ this, being informed, that my Lord Herbert 


bert's i-mate had in his Books de Verztate, afligned theſe innate Principles, I prefently 


Principles ex- 


amned. 


conſulted him, hoping to find, in a Man of ſo: great Parts, fomething 
that might ſatisfy me in this point, and put anend to my Enquiry. In 
his Chapter de In/tinftu naturali, p.76. edit.1656. T met with theſe ſix 
Marks of his otitie Communes, 1. Prioritas. 2. Independentia. 3. Uni- 
wverſalites. 4. Certitudo, 5, Neceſſitas, i.e. as he explains it, faciunt ad ho- 
minis conſervationem, 6. Modus conformations, i. e. Aſſenſus nulla inter- 
Pofita mor. And at the latter end of his little Treatiſe, De Religione 
Laici, he ſays this of theſe innate Principles : Adeo ut non uniuſcujuſis 
Religionts confinio arttentur que ubique vigent veritates, Sunt enim in ipsd 
mente celitus deſcripte nulfgc rs 20h: 2 ſroe ſeriptis, ſive. non ſcriptis, 
obnoxie, p. 3- And, Veritates noſtre Catholice , que tanquam indubia 
Dei effata in foro interiori deſcripta. Thus having given the. Marks of 
the innate Principles or common Notions, and afferted their being 
imprinted on the Minds of Men by the Hand of God, - he -proceeds to 
ſet them down; and they are theſe : 1. Efſe aliquod ſupremum numen. 
2. Numen illud coli debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietate conjunttam optimans 
eſſe rationem culths dgvini. 4. Reſipiſcendum eſſe 2-peccatis. 59, Dari pre- 


mum wel penam poſt hanc vitam tranſattam. Theſe, though T allow them 


to be clear Truths, and ſuchas, if rightly explained, a rational Crea- 


' ture can hardly avoid giving his aſſent to : yet I think he is far from 


proving them-innate Impreſſions 2 Foro interiors deſeripte. For I muſt 

take leave to obſerve, | | 
$.16, Firſt, That theſe Five Propoſitions are. either not all, or more 
than all, thoſe common Notions writ on our Minds by the finger of 
God, if it were reaſonable to believe any at all to be ſo written. Since 
there are other Propoſitions, which even by his own Rules, have as juft 
a pretence to ſuch an Original, and may be as well admitted for innate 
Principles, as, at leaſt, ſome of theſe Five he enumerates, viz. Do as 
| thow 
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thou wouldſt be done unto : And, perhaps, ſome hundreds of others,when 
well conſidered. | 1 
$. 17. Secondly, That all his Marks are not to be found in each of 
his Five Propoſitions, viz. his Firſt, Second, and Third Marks, agree 
perfeQly to neither of them; and the Firſt, Second, Third, Fourth, and 
Sixth Marks, agree but ill to his Third, Fourth, and Fifth Propoſitions. 
For, beſides that, we are aſſured from ama jr many Men, nay, whole 
Nations who doubt or disbelieve ſome or all of them, I cannot ſee how 
the Third, viz. That Virtue join'd with Piety, is the beſ® Worſhip of 
God, can be an innate Principle, when the name, or ſound Yertae, is 10 
hard to be underſtood ; liable to ſo much uncertainty in its ſignifica- 
tion; and the thing it ſtands for, ſo much contended about, and.diffi- 
cult to be known. And therefore this can be but a very uncertain Rule 
of Humane Practice, and ſerve but very little to the conduQt of our 
Lives, and is therefore very unkt to beaffigned as an innate prattical 
Principle. | 
$. x8. For let us conſider this Propoſition as to its meaning, (for it is 
the ſence, and not ſound, that is, and muſt be the Principle or common 
Notion) viz. Vertae is the beſt Worſhip of God; i.e. is moſt acceptable to 
him ; which if Pertae be taken,as moſt commonly itis, for thoſe Aftions, 
which according to the different Opinions of ſeveral Countries, are ac- 
counted laudable, will be a Propoſition ſo far from being certain, that it 
will not be true. If Yertae be taken for Ations conformable to God?s 
Will, or to the Rule preſcribed by God, which is the true and only mea- 
ſure of Vertue, when Vertue is uſed to ligaifc what is in its own nature 
right and good ; then this Propoſition, That Vertge is the beft Worſhip of 
God, will be moſt true and certain, but of very little uſe in humane 
Life: fince it will amount to no more hut this, viz. That God is pleaſed 
with the doing of what he Commands; which a Man may certainly know 


to be true, without knowing what it is, that God doth command ; and 


ſo be as far fromany Rule or Principle of his Attions, as he was before: 
And I think very few will take a Propoſition which amounts to no 
more rhan this,v:/z. That God is pleaſed with the doing of what hehim- 
felf commands, for an innate Moral Principle writ on the Minds of all 
Men, (however true and certain it may be) ſince it teaches fo little. 
Whoſoever does ſo,will have reafon to think hundreds of Propoſitions, 
innate Principles, fince there are many, which have as good a title, as 


this, to be received for ſuch, which no body yet ever put into that rank 


of innate Principles. 


$. 19, Nor is the Fourth Propoſition (viz.) Men muſt repent of their 


Sins, much more inftructive, till what thoſe Attions are, that are meant 
by Sins, be ſet down. For the word Peccata, or Sis, being put, as it 
uſually is,to ſignifie in general ill Actions,that will draw on puniſhment 
upon the Doers ; What great Principle of Morality can that be, to tell 
us we ſhould be ſorry, and ceaſe todo that, which will bring miſchief 


upon us, without knowing what thoſe particular AQtions are, that will | 


do ſo ?. Indeed, this is a very true Propoſition, and fit to be 1nculcated 
on, and received by thoſe, who are ſuppoſed, to have been taught, what 
Actions in all kinds are ſims ; but neither this, nor the former, can be 
imagined to be innate Principles; nor to beof any uſe, if they were in- 
nate,unleſs the particular meaſures and bounds ofall Vertues and Vices, 
were engraven in Men's Minds,and were innate Principles alſo,which, 
I think, is very much to be doubted, And therefore, I imagine, it 


will ſcarce ſeem poſſible, that God ſhould engrave Principles w_ mats 
inds, 


No innate Prafical Principles. | Book I. 


Obj. Innate 
Principles 
may be corru- 


pred, anſwer- 
ed. 


Minds,in words of uncertain ſ{ignification, ſuch as are Vertues and Sins, 
which amongſt different Men, ſtand for different things: Nay,it cannot 
be ſuppoſed to be in words at all, which, being in moſt of theſe Prin- 
ciples very general names cannot be underſtood, but by knowing the 
particulars comprehended under them. And in the practical inſtances, 
the meaſures muſt be taken from the knowledge of the Attions them- 
ſelves, and the Rules of them abſtracted from words, and antecedent 
to the knowledge of Names; which Rules a Man muſt know, what 
Language ſoever he chance to learn, whether Engliſh or Japan,or if he 
ſhould learn no Language at all, or never ſhould underſtand the uſe of 
Words, as happens in the caſe of Dumb and Deaf Men. When it ſhall 
be made out, that Men ignorant of Words,” oruntaught by the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of their Country, thart it is part of the Worſhip of God, 
Not to kill another Man ; Not to know more: Women than one; - Not 
to procure Abortion ; Not to expoſe their Children; Not to take from 
another what is his, though we want it our ſelves, but on the contrary, 
felieve and ſupply his wants; And whenever we have dons the con- 
trary, we ought to repent, be ſorry, and_refolve to do ſo no more: 
When, I fay, all Men ſhall be proved aQtually to know, and allow all 
theſe and a thouſand other ſuch Rules, all which come under theſe two 
general words made uſe of above, viz. Virtutes & Peccata, Vertues and 
Sins, there will be more reaſon'for admitting theſe, and the like, for 
common Notions, and pra&tical Principles : "yet after all, univerſal Con- 
fent (were there any in Moral Principles) to-Fruths,- the knowledge 
whereof might 'be attained otherwiſe, would fcarce prove them. to bo 
innate; which is all T contend-for.—o => 2 

$20. Nor will it be of much moment here, to offer that very ready, 
but not very material Anſwer, (v:z.) 'That the 72»ate Principles of Mo- 
rality, may, by Education, and Cuſtom, and the general Opinion of thoſe, 
imongft whom we converſe; be darkned, and at laſt quite worn. o#t of the 
Minds of Men.” Which affertion of theirs, if true, quite takes away 
the Argumerit of univerfal Conſent, by which this Opinion of innate 
Principles is endeavoured to be proved: unleſs thoſe Men will think it 
reaſonable, that their own private Perfwaſfions, or that of their Party, 
ſhould paſs for univerſal Conſent ; a thing not unfrequently done, when 
Men preſuming themſelves to be the only Maſters of right Reaſon, cait 
by the Votes and Opinions of the reſt of Mankind, as not worthy the 
reckoning. And then their Argument ſtands thus : "The Principles 
which all mankind allow for true, are innate ; thoſe that Men of right 
Reaſon admit, are the Principles allowed by all mankind ; we and thoſe 
of our mind, are Men of reaſon ; therefore we agreeing, our Principles 
are innate: which is a very pretty way of arguing, and a {hort cut to 
Infallibility.For otherwiſe it will be very hard to underſtand, how there 
be ſome Principles, which all Men do acknowledge, and agree in; and 
yet there are none of thoſe Prizciples, which are ot by depraved Caftom, 
and ill Education, blotted oat of the minds of many Men: Which is to 
fay, That all Men admit, but yet many Men do deny, and difſent 
from them. And indeed the ſuppoſition of ſuch firſt Principles, will 
ſerve us to very little purpoſe; and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, 
as without them, if they may by any humane Power, ſuch as is the 
Will of our Teachers;or Opinions of our Companions, be altered or loſt 


in us : and notwithſtanding all this boaſt of firſt Principles, and innate 


Light, we ſhallbe as much 1n the dark and uncertainty, as if there were 


no ſuch thing ata ll: It being all one to have no Rule, and one that will 
| warp: 
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warp any way; or amongſt various and contrary Rules, not to know 
which is the right. But concerning innate Principles, I defire theſe Men 
to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, by Education and Cuſtom, be 
blurrd and blotted out: If they cannot, we muſt find them in all Man- 
kind alike, and they muſt be clear in every body: And if they may 
ſuffer variation from adventitious Notions, we muſt then find them 
cleareſt and moſt perſpicuous, neareſt the Fountain, in Children and 
iliterate People, who have received leaſt imprefſion from foreign Opi- 
nions. Let them take which ſide they pleaſe, they will certainly find 
it inconſiſtent with viſible matter of fa&t, and daily obſervation. 
$.21. I eafilygrant, that there are great numbers of Opizons, which, 
by Men of different Countries, Educations, and Tempers, are received 
and embraced as firſt and unqueſtionable Principles : many whereof, both for 
their abſurdity, as well as oppoſitions one to another, z# 7s impoſſible 
ſhould he true. But yet all thoſe Propoſitions, how remote ſoever from 
Reaſon, are ſo ſacred ſomewhere or other, that-Men even of Good Un- 
derſtanding in other matters, will ſooner part with their Lives, and 


Contrary 
Principles i 
the World. 


whatever 1s deareſt to them, than ſuffer themſelves to doubt, or others 


to queſtion, the truth of them. | 
$.22. This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is that which every days 
Experience confirms ; and will not, perhaps, appear ſo wonderful, if we 
conſider the ways, and ſteps by which it 1s brought about ; and how really 
it may come to paſs, that Do&rines, that have been derived from no 
better original, than the Superſtitiou of a Nurſe, or the Authority of an 
old Woman; may, by length of time, and'conſent of Neighbours, grow 
up to the dignity of Principles in'Religion or Morality. For ſuch, who 
are careful ( as they call it) to principle Children well, (and few there 
be who have not a ſet of thoſe Principles for them, which they believe 
in) inſtil into the unwary, and, as yet, unprejudiced Underttandin : 
(for white Paper receives any Characters) thoſe DoCtrines they wou 
have them retain and profels. Theſe being taught them as ſoon as 
they have any apprehenſion ; and. {till as they grow up, confirmed to 
them, either by the open Profeſſion, or tacit Conſent, of all they have 
todo with ; or at leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe Wiſdom, Knowledge, and. 
Piety, they have an Opinion, who never ſuffer thoſe Propoſitions to be 
otherwiſe mentioned, but as the Baſis and Foundation, on which they 
bn1ld either their Religion or Manners, come, by theſe means, to have 
the reputation of unqueſtionable, ſelf-evident, and wmnate Truths. 
6.23. To which we may add, That when Mey, fo inſtructed, are 

grown up, and reflect on their own Minds, they cannot find any thing 
more ancient there, than thoſe Opinions, which were taught them, be- 
fore their Memory began to keep a Regiſter of their Actions, or dare 
the time, when any new thing appeared to them ; and therefore make 
no ſcruple to conclude, That thoſe Propoſitions, of whoſe knowledge they can 
find in themſelves no original, were certainly the impreſs of God and Nature 


How Men 
commonly 


come by their 


Principles. 


upon their Minds; and not taught them by any one elſe. Theſe 


they entertain and ſubmit to, as many do to their Parents, with Vene- 
ration; not becaule it is natural ; nor do Children do it, where they 
are not ſo taught; but becauſe, having been always ſo educated, and 
having no remembrance of the beginning of thisReſpeR, they think it 

is natural. "Y | : 
9.24. This will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidable to come 
to pals, if we conſider the Nature of Mankind,and the Conttitution of 
Humane Afﬀairs; Wherein m9 Men cannot live, without employing their 
| E time 
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time in the daily Labours of their Callings; nor be at quiet in their Minds, 
witheut ſome Foundation or Principles to reſt their Thoughts on. © There is 
ſcarce any one ſo floating and ſuperficial in his Underſtanding, who 
hath not ſome reverenced Propoſitions, which are to him the Princi- 
ples on which he bottoms his Reaſonings ; and by which he judgeth 
of 'Fruth and Falſhood, Right and Wrong ; which ſome, wanting skill 
and leiſure, and others the inclination, and ſome being taught, 
that they -ought not, to examine; thereare few to be found, who are 
not expoſed by their Ignorance, Lazineſfs, Education, or Precipitancy, 
to take them upon truſts | | 

$.25. This is evidently the caſe of all Children and young Folk; and 
Cuſtom, a greater power than Nature, ſeldom failing to make them 
worſhip for Divine, what ſhe hath inured them to bow their Minds, 
and ſubmit their Underſtandings to, it is no wonder, that grown Mez, 
either perplexed in the neceſſary affairs of Life, or hot in the purſuit of 
Pleaſures, ſhould zo: ſeriouſly fit down to examine their own 1 enets ; 
eſpecially when one of their Principles is, That Principles ought not to 
be queſtioned. , And had Men leiſure, parts, and will, Who 1s there 
almoſt, that dares ſhake the. foundations of all his paſt Thoughts and 
AQtions, and endure to bring upon himſelf, the ſhame of having been 
a long time wholly in miſtake and error ? Who is there, hardy enough 
to contend with the reproach, which is every where prepared for thole, 
who dare venture to difſent from the received Opinions of their Country 
or Party ? And where is the Man to be found, that can patiently pre- 
pare himſelf to bear the name of Whimſical, Sceptical, or Atheiſt, 
which he 1s ſure to meet with, who does in the leaft ſcruple any of the 
common Opinions ? And he will be much more afraid to queſtion thoſe 
Principles, when he ſhall think them, as moſt Men do, the Standards ſet 
up by God in his Mind, to be the Rule and Touchſtone of all other 
Opinions. And what can hinder him from thinking them facred, when 
he tinds them the earlieſt of all his own Thoughts, and the moſt re- 
verenced by others ? 

$.26. Itis eaſy to imagine, how by theſe means it comes to paſs, that 
Mez worſhip the Idols have been ſet up in their Minds ; grow fond of 
the Notions they have been long acquainted with there ; and f amp the 
Charatters in Divinity, upon Abſurdities and Errors, become zealous V ota- 
ries to Bulls and Monkeys ; and contend too, fight; and die in defence 
of their Opinions. Dum: ſolos credit habendos eſſe Deos, quos ipſe colit. For 
ſince the reaſoning Faculties of the Soul, which are almoſt conſtantly, 
though not always warily nor wiſely employ'd, would not know how 
to move,for want of a foundatiog and footing,in moſt Men,who through 
lazineſs or avocation, donot ; or for want of time, or true helps, or tor 
other cauſes, cannot, penetrate into the Principles of Knowledge, and 
trace Truth to its fountain and original,tis natural for them,and almoſt 
unavoidable,to take up with ſome borrowed Principles; which being re- 
puted and preſumed to bethe evident proofs of other things,are thought 
not to need any other proot themſelves. Whoever {hall receive any of 
theſe into their minds, and entertain them there, with the reverence 
uſually paid to Principles, never venturing to examine them ; but ac- 
cuſtoming themſelves, to believe them, becauſe they are to be believed, 
may take up from his Education, and the faſhigns of his Country, any 
abſurdity for innate Principles ; and by long poring on the fame Ob- 
jects, 1ſo dim his fight,as to take Monſters lodged in his own brain, for 
the Images of the Deity, and the Workmarſhip of his Hands. 
$.27. By 


o 
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& 27. By this progreſs, how many there are, who arrive at Princi- Principles _ 
ciples, which they believe innate, may be eaſily obſerved, in the variety mils © 
of oppoſite Principles, held, and contended for, by all forts and degrees 
of Men. And he that ſhall deny this to be the method, wherein moſt 
Men _ to the aſſurance they have, of the truth and evidence of 
their Principles, will, perhaps, find it a hard matter, any other way to 
iccount for the contrary Tenets,which are firmly believed,confident!y 
aſſerted, and which great numbers are ready at any time to ſeal with 
their Blood: And, indeed, if it be the privilege of innate Principles, to 
be received upon their own Authority, without examination, I know 
not what may not be believed, or how any one's Principles can be que- 
ſtioned. If they: may, 'and owght to be examined, and tried, I deſire to 
know how firſt and innate Principles can be tried; ' or at leaft it is rea- 
ſonable to demand the marks and charaQters, whereby the genuine, in- 
nate Prihciples; may be diſtinguiſhed from others ; tht ſo, amidſt the 
great variety of Pretenders, T may be kept from miſtakes, in ſo mate: 
rial a point as this. When this is done, I ſhall be ready to embrace 
ſuch-welcome, and uſeful, Propoſitions ; and till then I may with mo- 
ny doubt,/ fince I-fear univerſal 'Conſent , which is the only one 
uced, will ſcarce prove a ſufficient mark to dire& my Choice, and 
aſſure me of any innate Principles. From what has been faid, I think 
it is paſt doubt, that there are no praQtical Principles wherein all Men 
agree; and therefore none innate. | 


>" Mo —_—_ 


CHAP TV. 


Diher Conſiderations concerning innate Principles, both ſpecillative 
and prafiical. 


Cx. H AD thoſe, who would perſwade us, that there are innate Principles nor 
| Principles, not taken them togethesin groſs ; but conſidered, pram ny 
ſeparately, the parts, out of which thoſe Propoſitions are made, they iamnure. 
would not, perhaps, have been ſo forward to believe they were in- 
nate. Since, if the Ideas, which made up thoſe Truths, were not, it 
was impoſſible, that the Propoſitions, made up of them, ſhould be 
innate, or our Knowledge of them be born with us. For if the Ideas 
be not zznate, there was a time, when' the Mind was without thoſe 
Principles ; and then, they will not be innate, but be derived from 
ſome other Original. . For, where the Ideas themſelves are not, there 
can be no Knowledge, no Afent, no Mental, or Verbal Propoſitions 
about them. +4 a0! 
$.2. If we will attentively conſider new born Childrex,we ſhall have fdeas ofpeciels 
little Reaſon, to think, that they bring many 1de«s into the World wi na Prices. 
them. For, bating, perhaps, ſome faint Iaees, of Hunger, and Thirſt, ples, noe bors 
and Warmth, and ſome Pains, which they may have felt in the Wothb, #6 Children. 
there 1s zot the leaſt appearance of any ſetled dezs ar all in them ; eſpe- 
cially of 1deas, a—_— the Terms, which make up thoſe univerſal TIO 
fitions, that are eſteemed innate Principles. One may perceive how, by 
degrees, afterwards, Ideas come.into their Minds ; and that they get no 
E 2 more, 


bl 
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Identity an 
Idea n0t 1n- 
_ Hate. 


-* verſal, and undoubted 


more, nor no other, than what Experience, and the Obſervation of 
things, that come in their way, furniſh chem with ; which might be 
enough to BURY us, that they are not Original Chara&ers, ftamped 
on the Mind. | | "> BUITS 
$.3. It i impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be, is certainly 
(if there be any ſuch). an innate Han. i But can any one think, or 
will any one 7 ,. that: Impoſibility and. Identity, are too: innate Ideas? 
Are they ſuch as all Mankind have, and bring into the:World with 
them? And-ars they thoſe, that are the firſt in Children, andantece- 
dent. tq all acquired.ones? If, they are. innate, they muft;needs be:ſo. 
Hath a Child an Idea of Impoſitility and Tdentity, before it; hasofWhiteor 
Blath; Sweet or Butter? Andis it from the granting. char this Principle, 
that it concludes,that Wormwood rubh'd on-the Nipple,hath riot the 
ſame Taſte, that it uſed to receive from thence ? Is it the aQtual Knows 
ledge of impaſihile ef idew ofſe,, & non eſſe, that makes a Child diftin- 
zuiſh berween its Mother and a Stranger; ;or, that makevit fond of:the 
one, -and:fly the ather ? Or does the Mind regulate it: elf, and its af- 
fent by Jaeas, that it.never. yet had ? Qr the Yaderſtanding:;draw Cons 
En from Principles, which it never yet knew'or-underftoodl? The 
James Tmpoſibility and Jaentrn, ſtand for two.ldees, ſo fer from being 12- 
nate, or born with us, that I think it requires great Care and Attention, | 
to form them right un our, Underſtandings, -- They.are ſo far from be- 
ing brought into the World with us ;. ſa.remote-from-the thoughts of 
Infancy and Childhood, that, T believe, upon Examination, it will 
be found, that many grown Men want them. | 
-$:24;it (to 1nftance in that alone) be a native Tmpreſſion ; 
and conſequently ſo clear and obvious to us, that we muſt needs know 
it even from our Cradles; I would gladly be refolved,by one of Seven,or 
Seventy Years old, Whether a Man, being a Creature, conſiſting of Soul 
and Body, be the ſame Man, when his Body is changed ? Whether 
Euphorbus And; Eyrb oras, having had the ſame Soul, were the ſame 
Man, though they lived ſeveral Ages afunder ? Nay, Whether the 
Cock too, which had the ſame Soul, were not the ſame with both of 
them ? Whereby, perhaps, it will appear, that our Idez of ſameneſs, is 
zot ſo ſettled and clear, as to deſerve to be thought anare in us. For if 
thoſe innate Ideas, are not clear and diftinQ, 10 as to: beuniverfally 
known, and naturally has on, they cannot be the Subjects of unt- 
£ oul ruths ; but will be the unavoidable Occaſion 

of perpetual Uncertainty. For, I ſuppoſe, every one's: 1dez of Identity, 
will not be the ſame, that Pyrhagoras, and Thouſands others of his Fol- 


lowers, have: And which then {ſhall be the true? Which innate ? Or 


are there two different Ideas of Tdentity, both innate ? 
_ $.5, Nor let any one think, that the Queſtions, I have here-propoſed, 


about the ihotay, of Man, are: bare, empty Speculations ; which if 


they were, would be enough ro ſhew, That there was in the Under- 
ſtandings of Men »o iznate Idea of Identity. He, that ſhall, with a 
little Attention, refle&t on the Reſurreftion, and-confider, that Divine 
Juſtice ſhall bring to Judgment, at the laſt Day, the very fame Perſons, 
to be-happy or nuſerable 4n; the other, who did well or 1ll in this Life, 
will find it, perhaps, not eaſy. to reſolve with himſelf, what makes the 
ſame Man, or wherein denzity conſiſts: And will not be forward to 
think he, and every one, even Children themſelves, have naturally a 
Clear Idea of it. | | 


0.6. Let 
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$.6. Let us examine that Principle of Mathematicks, viz. That the mn and 
whole i bigger than a part. This, I take it, is reckon'd amongſt innate ,;;; 14ca, 
Principles. Iam ſure it has as good a Title, as any,'to be thought 16 ; 
which yet, no Body can think it to be, when he conſiders the Ideas it 
comprehends in it, Whole and Part, are perfetly Relative; but the 
Poſitive 1deas, to which they properly and immediately belong, are Ex- 
' tenſion and Number, of which aloge, Whole and Part, are Relations. 
So that if Whole and Part are innate Ideas, Extenſion and Number muſt 
be ſo too, it being impoffible.to havean ez of a Relation, without 
having any atall of the thing to which it:belongs, and in which it is 
founded. Now, Whether the Minds of Men have naturally imprinted 
on them the [eas of Extenſion and Number, I leave to be conſidered by 


od 


thoſe, who are the Patrons of innate Principles. ;-;;- - Io. 8561 OS 
$.7. That God 5s to be; worſbipped, is, without doubt, as great a Truth Idea of Wir- 


« 


. 


as any can enter into. the mund of Man, and deſerves the firſt. Place 217 mor = : 
amongſt all praftical Principles. But yet it can by no-means be ay; ; 
innate, unleſs the Ideas of God, and Worſbip, are innate. That the Idea, 
the Term Worſbip ſtands for, is not in the Underſtanding of Children; 
and a CharaQter ſtamped on the Mind in its firſt Original, I think, will 
be eaſily granted, by any one,that conſiders how few there be 

grown Men, who have a clear and diſtin& Notion of it. And, I ſup- 
poſe, there cannot be any thing more ridiculous, , than to fay, that 
Chilaren have this praftical Principle innate, That God is to be worſbip- 
os + and yet, that they know not what that Worſhip of God is, which 


qua Ly 6 ry, CI, 
quaria de Caaiguarum converſione, has theſe Words (4), Repers cam gen- (y) Merti- 
tem nullum nomen habere, quod Deam, & Hominis aninam ſignificet, nulla ** Fer: 
ſacra habet, nulla Tiols. There are Inftances of Nations where uacul- 7” 3 © 


othets to be found, who have enjoy'd theſe in a very great meaſure, ples de ooh 
ndicis Caat- 


want the 1dez, and Knowledge of God. ?Twill I doubt not be a Sur- Sc 


Atheiſm, made from the Pulpit, are not without Reaſon. And though (© 7 Bids 
only ſome profligate Wretches own it too. barefacedly now ; yer, per- ety A 
haps, we ſhould hear, more.than we do, of it, from others, did-not the 
fear of the Magiſtrate's Sword,. or their Neighbour's —— 

| eoples 
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Peoples Tongues ; which, were the Apprehenfions of Puniſhment, or 
Shame taken away, would as openly proclaim their Atheiſm, as their 
Lives do: fe En. 
$.9. But had all Mankind, every where, a Notion of a God, (whereof 
et Hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would zot from therice follow, that 
the Idea of him was iznate. For, though no Nation were to be found 
without a Name, and ſome few dark Notions of him; yet that would 
not prove them to be natural Impreffions on the Mind, no more than 
the/Nares of Fire, or the Suri, Heat, or Number, do. prove the Ideas 
they ſtand for, to be innate, becauſe the Names of thoſe things, and the 
Ideas of them, are ſo univerſally received, and known amongſt Man- 
kind. Nor, on the contrary, is the want of ſuch a Name, or the ab- 
ſence of ſuch a Notion out of Men's Minds, any on pong againſt the 
Being of a God; arty more, than it would be 4 Proof, that there was no 
Load fhove in the World, becauſe of ae art of Mankind, had neither 
a Notion of any ſuch thing, nora Name torit; or be any ſhew of Ar- 
gument to prove, that there are no diſtin and various ſpecies 'of An- 
els, or intelligerit Beings above us, becauſe we have no 7deas of ſuch 
iſin& ſpecies, or narhes for them : For Men, being furniſhed with 
Words, by the common Language of their own Countries, can ſcarce 
| avoid hiving ſome kind of 7deas of thoſe things, whoſe Names, thoſe 
they converſe with,have occafion frequently to mention ro them: and if 
it carry with ir. the Notion of Excellency, Greatneſs, or ſoterthing ex- 
traordinary ; if Apprehenfion and Concernment accompany it ; it the 
Fear of abſolute and irreſiſtible Power ſer it on upon the Mind, the Idea 
is likely to fink the deeper, and ſpread the farther; eſpecially if it be 
ſuch an Idea, as is agreeable to the common light of Reafon,and natu- 
rally deducible from every part of our Knowledge, as that of a God is. 
For the viſible marks of extraordinary Wiſdom and Power, appear fo 
plainly in all the Works of the Creation, that a rational Creature,who- 
will but ſeriouſly reflect on them, cannot miſs the diſcovery of a Deity 
And the influence, that the diſcovery of ſuch a Being muſt neceſſarily 
have on the Minds of all, that have but once heard of it, is ſo great, 
+ and carries ſuch a weight of Thought and Communication with it, 
that it ſeems ſtranger to me, that a whole Nation of Men ſhould be 
any where found ſo brutiſh, as to wantthe Notion of a God; than 
that they ſhould be without any Notion of Numbers, or Fire. 

F$.x0. The Name of God being once mentioned in any part of the 
World,to expreſs a ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, inviſible Being,the ſuitable- 
neſs of ſuch a Notion to the Principles of common Reaſon, and the In- 
tereſt Men will always have to mention it ofterf,muſt neceſſarily ſpread 
it far and wide; and continue it down to all Generations: though yet 
the general reception. of this Name, and ſome imperfect and unſteady Notions, 
conveyed thereby to the unthinking part of Mankind, prove not the Idea 
to be innate ;, but only that they, who made the Diſcovery, had made 
a right uſe of their Reaſon, thought maturely of the Cauſes of things, 
and traced them to their Original ; from whom other leſs conſidering 
People, having once received ſo important a Notion, it could not eaſily 
be loſt again. | | 

Idea f GOD {F.11. This isall could be inferr*d from the Notion of a God, were it 
nor nnate». to be found univerſally in all the Tribes of Mankind, and generally ac- 
knowledged, by Men grown to maturity in all Countries. For the ge- 
nerality of theacknowledging: of a God, as I imagine, is extended'no 
farther than that ; which if it be ſufficient to prove the Idea of God, in- 


nate, 


Y 
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nate, Will as well prove the Idea of Fire,innate; ſince, Ithink, it may 
truly be ſaid, That there 1s not a Perſon in the World, who has a No- 
tion of a God, who has not alſo the Idea of Fire. I doubt not, but if a 
Colony of young Children ſhould be placed inan Iſland, where no Fire 
whgyey would certainly neither have any Notion of ſucha thing, nor 
Name for it,how generally ſoever it were received, and known 1n all 
the World beſides ; and, perhaps too, their Apprehenſions would be as 
far removed from any Name,or Notion ofa God, till ſome one amongſt 
them had imployed his Thoughts, to enquire into the Conſtitution and 
Cauſes of things, which would eaſily lead him to the-Notion of a God ; 
which having once taught to others, Reaſon, and the natural Propen- 
ſity of their own Thoughts, would afterwards propagate, and coati- 
nue amongſt them. : 
$. 12. Indeed it is urged, 'That it is ſuitable fo the goodneſs of God, Suitable to. 
to imprint, upon the Minds of Men, Charafters and Notions of himſelf, = — 
and not leave them in the dark, and doubt, in ſo grand a Concern- Mer ſhould 
ment; andalſo by that means, to ſecure to himſelf the Homage and 54ve an Idea 
Veneration, due from ſo intelligent a Creature as Man; and therefore Zim rhere- 
he has done it; | ] imprinted by 
This Argumenat, if it be of any Force, will prove much more than fo _ 
thoſe, whouſle it in this caſe, expect from it. For if we = conclude,” © 
that God hath done for Men, all that Men ſhall judge is beſt for them, 
becauſe it is ſuitable to his goodneſs ſo to do, it will prove, not only, 
that God has imprinted on the Minds: of Men an Idea of himſelf ; but 
that he hath plainly ſtamp'd therein faw CharaQters,all that Men ought 
to know,or believe of him,all that they ought to do in obedience to his 
Will; and that he hath given them a Will andAfeQtions conformable to 
it. This, no doubt, every one will think it better for Men, than that 
they ſhould, in the dark, grope after Knowledge, as St. Pax tells us all 
- Nations did after God, As XVII. 27.than that their Wills ſhould claſh 
with their Underſtandings, and their Appetites croſs their Duty. The 
Romaniſts ſay,” Tis beſt for Men,and fo, ſuitable to the goodneſs of God, 
that their ſhould bean infallible Judge of Controverſies on Earth; and 
therefore there is one: -and I, by the ſame Reaſon, ſay, ?Tis better for 
Men that every Man himſelf ſhould be infallible. I teave them to con- 
ſider, whether by the force of this Argument they ſhall think,that every 
Manis ſo. Ithink ita very good Argument, toſay; the infinitely wile 
God hath madeitſo: And therefore 1t is beſt. But it ſeems to me a lit- 
the too much Confidence of our own Wiſdom, to ſay, I think it beſt, and 
therefore God hath made it ſo ; and in the matter in Hand, it will be 1n 
vain to arguefrom ſuch a Topick, that God hath done fo, whencettain 
Experience ſhews us, that he hath not. But the Goodneſs of God hath 
not been wanting to Men without ſuch Original Impreſſions of Know- 
ledge, or Ideas ſtamped on the Mind : ſince he hath furniſhed Man 
with thoſe Faculties, which will ſerve for the ſufficient. diſcovery of all 
things requiſite to the end of ſuch a Being;and I doubt not but to ſhew, 
that a Man by the right uſe of his natural Abilities, may, withoutany 
innate Principles,attain the Knowledge of a God, and other things that 
concern him. God having endued Man with thoſe Faculties of know- 
ing which he hath, was no more obliged by his Goodnefs, to implant 
thoſe innate Notions in his Mind, than that having given him.Reaſon, 
Hands, and Materials, he ſhould build him Bridges, or Houſes which 
ſome People in theWorld, however of good parts do either totally want, 


or are but ill provided of, as well as others are wholly without _ z/ 
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God,and Principles of Morality ; or at leaſt have but very ill ones. The 
reaſon in both caſes being, That they never employ'*d their Parts, Facul-« 
ties,and Powers, iriduſtriouſly that way, but contented themſelves with 
the Opinions, Faſhions, and Things of their Country, as they found 
them, without looking any farther. Had you or I been born at the 
Bay of So/dania,poſſibly our Thoughts, and Notions, had not exceeded 
thoſe brutiſh ones of the Horentots that inhabit there : And had the 
Virginia King Apochancana, been Educated in England, he had, perhaps, 
been as knowing a Divine, and as good a Mathematician, asany in it. 
The difference between him, and a more improved Ezgliſh-man, lying 
barely in this, That exerciſe of his Faculties was bounded within the 
Ways, Modes, and Notions of his own Country, and never direQted to 
any other, or farther Enquiries: Andif he had not any [ea of a God, 
it was only becauſe he purſued not thoſe Thoughts, that would haveled 
him to it. 

$. 13. I grant, That if there were any Ideas to be found imprinted on 
the Minds of Men, we have reaſon to expeCt,zt ſhould be the Notion of his 
Maker, asa mark G OD ſet on his own Workmanſhip, to mind Man 
of his dependanceandDuty; and that herein ſhould appear the firſt in- 
ſtances of humane Knowledge. But how lateis it before any ſuch notion 
is diſcoverable in Children ? And when we find it there, How much 
more does it reſemble the Opinion,and Notion of the Teacher, than re- 
preſent the True God? He that ſhall obſerve in Children, the progreſs 
whereby their Minds attain the knowledge they have, will think, that 
the ObjeRts they do firſt, and moſt familiarly converſe with, are thoſe 
that make the firſt impreſſions on their Underftandings: Nor will he 
find the leaſt footſteps of any other. Ir is eaſfie to take notice, how their 
Thoughts enlarge themſelves, only as they come to be acquainted with 
a greater variety of ſenſible Objects, to retain the Ideas of them in their 
memories;and to get the skill to compound and enlarge them, and ſeve- 
ral ways put them together. How by theſe means they cometo frame 
in their minds an ez of a Deity, I ſhall hereafter ſhew. 

$. 14. Can it be thought, that the Ideas Men have of God, are the 
Characters,and Marks of Himſelf,cngraven in their minds by his own 
- finger, when we ſee, that in the fame Country,under one and the ſame 
Name, Mez have far different, nay, often contrary and inconſiſtent Ideas, 
and conceptions of him ? Their agreeing in a Name,or Sound, will ſcarce 
prove an innate Notion of Him. | 

$. 15. What true or tolerable Notion of a Dezry,could they have, who 
acknowledged,and worſhipped hundreds ? Every Deity,that they own- 
ed above one, was an infallible evidence of their ignorance of Him, and 
a proof, that they had no true Notion of God, where Unity, Infinity, and 
Eternity, were excluded. 'To which if we add their groſs Conceptions 
of Corporeity, expreſſed in their Images, and Repreſentations of their 
Deities; the Amours, Marriages, Copulations, Luſts, Quarrels,and other 
mean Qualities, attributed by them to their gods; we {hall have little 
reaſon to think, that the heathen World, z.e. the greateſt part of man- 
kind, had ſuch Ideas of God in their minds, as he himſelf, out of care, 
that they ſhould not be miſtaken about him, was Author of. And this 
univerſality of conſent, ſo much argued, if it proveany native impreſ- 
ſfions,*twill be only this : That God imprinted on the minds of all Men, 
ſpeaking the ſame Language, a Nameftor Himſelf, but not any Idea : 
Since thoſe People, who agreed in the Name, had at the ſame time, far 


different apprehenſions about the thing ſignihed. It they ſay, That the 
variety 
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variety of Deities worſhipped by the heathenWorld,were but figurative 
ways ofexpreſling theſeveralAttributes of that incomprehenfibleBeing, 


or ſeveral parts of his Providence: I anſwer, What they might be in their _ 


original, I will not here enquire; but that they were ſoin the Thoughts 
of the Vulgar,I think no body will affirm : And he that will conſult the 


Voyage of the Biſhop of Beryte, c. 13. (not to mention other Teftimo- - 


nies) will find,that the Theology of rhe Szamites,profeſfedly owns a plu- 
rality of Gods: Or, as the Abbe de Choiſy more judiciouſly remarks, in 


his Journal dz YVoiage de Siam, 2, it conliſts properly in acknowledging ' 


177) 
no God at all. x | 
 & 25. If itbe faid, That w/e Mey of all Nations came to have trae 
Conceptions of the Unity and Infinity of the Deity, T grant it, But then 
this, | | 

Firſt, Excludes univerſality of Conſeat in any thing, but the name, 
for thoſe wiſe Men being very few,perhaps one of a thouſand, this uni- 
verfality 1s very narrow. 

Secondly, It ſeems to me plainly to prove, That the trueft and beſt 
Notions Men had of God, were not imprinted, but acquired by thoughr 
and meditation, and a right uſe of their Faculties: fince the wiſe and 
conſiderate Men of the World, by a right and careful employment of 
their Thoughts and Reaſon, attained true Notions in this, as well as 0- 
ther things; whilſt the lazy and inconfiderate part of Men, making the 
far greater number, took np their Notions, by chance, from common 
Tradition and vulgar Conceptions without mnch beating their Heads 
about them.And if it be a reaſon to think zhe wotion of God innate, becauſe 
all wiſe Men had it, Vertue too mult be thought innate ; for that alſo 
wife Men have always had. | | 

$. 16. This was evidently the caſe of all Genti/jſm: Nor hath even 
amonglt Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahometans, whoacknowledge but One 
God, this Dofrine, and the care is taken in'thoſe Nations to teach 
Men, to have true Notions ofa GOD, prevailed fo far, as to make Men 
to have the ſame,and trus [dezyof Him. How many, even =mey, = us, 
will be found upon enquiry, to fancy him in the ſhape of a Man, ſitting 
in Heaven; andto have _ other-abſurd and unfir conceptions of 
him ? Chriſtians,as well as Turks, have had whole Sets owning, and 
contending earneſtly for it, That the Deity was corporeal and of hy- 
mane ſhape : And though we find few now among(t us, who profeſs 
themſelves Anthropomorphites,(though ſome T have mer with, that own 
| 1t) yet, I believe, he that will make it his bufineſs, may find amongft 
the 1gnorant, and uninftruted Chriſtians, many of that Opinion. Talk 
but with Country-people, almoſt of any Age; or young Feople, al- 
moft of any condition, and yeu ſhall find, that though the Name of 
GOD be frequently in their mouths; yet the notions they apply this 
Nameto, are ſoodd, low, and pitiful, that no body can — they 
were taught by a rational Man; muchlefs, thatrhey were Charatters 
writ by the finger of God Himſelf, Nor do I ſee how it derogatesmore 
from the Goodneſs of God, that he has given us minds unfurniſhed with 
theſe [deas of Himſelf, than that he hath ſent us into the World, with 
Bodies uncloathed ; and thatrhere is no Arror Skill born with us. For 
being fitted with Faculties to attain theſe, it is want of Induſtry, and 
Conlideration in us, and notof Bounty in Him, if weave them not. 
*Fis as certain, that there is a God, as thar the oppoſite Angles, made by 
the interfeQion of two ftrait Lines, are equal. There was never a 
rational Creature, that ſer hirgſelf — to examine thetruth of - E 
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Propoſitions, that could fail to afſent to them : Though yet it be paſt 
doubt,that there are manyMen,who having not applied their Thoughts 
that way, are ignorant both of the oneand theother. It any one think 
fit to call rhis (which is the utmoſt of its extent) univerſal Conſent, 


ſuch an one Teafily allow : But ſuch an univerſal Conſentasthis, proves 
not the Jaes of God, no more than 1t does rhe Jaea ol ſueh Angles, 


tnnate. 


If the tdea of Y. 17: Since then though the knowledge of a: G O D, be the moſt na- 

GOD be noe tyral diſcovery of humane Reaſon, yet the Idea of him, 1s not innate, as, 

annate, no 0- © » þ 94 4 $ 

ther con bs Ithink, is evident from what has been faid ; I imaginethere will be 

ſuppeſed in- ſcarce any other Idea found, that can pretend to it: ſince if God had 

Rate. ſet any impreſſion, any charaQter on the Underſtanding of Men, it is 
moſt reaſonable to expe& itſhould have been ſome clear and uniform 
Idea of Himſelf, as faras our weak Capacities were capable to receive 
{o incomprehenſible and infinite an Objet. But our minds being, at 
firſt, void of that Idea, which we are moſt concerned to have, it is 4 
ſtrong preſumption againſt all other innate Charafters, 1 muſt own, as far 
as Ican obſerve, Ican find none, and would be glad to. be informed 
by any other. | | | 

Idea of $ub- &. 18. I confeſs, there is another Idea, which would be of general 

france ner in- ife, for Mankind to have, as it is of general talk as if they had it; 
and that is the 1dea of Subſtance, which we neither have, nor can have, 
by Senſation or Reflettion. If Nature took care to provide us any 
Ideas, we might well expect it ſhould be ſuch, as by our own Faculties 
we cannot procure to. our felves: But we ſee on the _— that 
ſince by toſs ways, . Where: by other Ideas are brought into our Minds, 
this is not, We have no ſuch c/ear Tdes at all, and therefore ſignify 
nothing by the word Sabſtance, but only an uncertain ſuppoſition of 
we. know not what; (7.e. of ſomething whereof we have no particular 
diſtin poſitive) Idea, which we take to be the ſubſtratum, or ſupport, 

No Propoſt of thoſe Ideas we do know. | | 

- tions can be dF. 19. Whatever then we talk of innate, -either ſpeculative, or pra- 

mmnate, ſince Heal Prineiples, it may, with as much probability, be faid, That a 

nate, Man hath 100/. ſterling in his Pocket, and yet denied, that he hath 
there either Penny, -Shilling, Crown, or any other Coin, out of which 
the Sum is to be made up; asto think, -that certain Propoſitions are 
inhate, when the 1deas about which they are, can by no means be 
ſuppoſed to be ſo. The general reception and: aſſent that is given, 
doth zot at all prove, that the 7deas expreſſed in them, are ##nate: For 
in many caſes, however the 1deas came there, the aſſent to Words ex- 
preſſing the agreement, or diſagreement, of ſuch Jdeas, will neceſſari- 
ly follow. Every one that hath a true Idea of God, and Worſpip, will 
aſſent to this Propoſition, That God is to be worſhiped, when ex- 
preſſed,in a Language he underſtands: And every rational Man, that 
hath not thought on it to day, may be ready to aſſent to this Propoſi- 
tion to morrow ; and yet millions of Men may be .well ſuppoſed to 
want one, or both, thoſe Ideas to day. For if we will allow Sava- 
ges, and moſt Country-people, to. have Ideas of God and Worſbip 
( which converſation with them, will not make one forward to be- 
lieve ) yet Ithink, few Children can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe Ideas, 
which thereforgthey muſt begin to have ſometime or other; and then 
they will alſo begin to afſent to. that Propoſition, and make very little 
queſtion of it ever after. But ſuch an afſent upon hearing, no more 
proves the [des to be innate, thanit does, Thar one born blind nn 
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Catara&s, which will be couched to morrow) had the innate 1deas of 
the Sun, or Light, or Saffron, or Yellow ; becauſe when his Sight is 
cleared,he will certainly afſent to this Propoſition, That the Sun is ucid, 
or that Saffron is yellow: And therefore if ſuch an aſſent upon hearing 
cannot prove the Ideas innate, it can much leſs the Propoſitions made up 
of thoſe Ideas. It they have any innate [geas, . I would be glad tobe 
told, what, and how many they are. - | | 
$. 20. To which Jet me add : If there be any innate Jdeas, any. No innace 1- 
Ideas, in the mind, which the mind does not aftually think'on ; they 4 5». the 
muſt be lodg'd in the memory, and from thence muſt be brought-in- — 
to view by Remembrance; z.e. muſt be known, when they are-re- 
membred, to have been perceptions in the mind before,unleſs Remem- 
brance can be without Remembrance. For-torremember'isto perceive 
any thing with memory, or with a conſciouſneſs, that-it was known 
or perceived before: without this, whatever 7dea comes into the mind 
is new, and not remembred : "This conſciouſneſs of its having been'in 
the mind before, being that, which diſtinguiſhes Remembring from all 
other waysof Thinking, Whatever Idea was never perceived by the 
mind, was never in the mind. Whatever ez is in. the mind, is ei- 
ther an aCtual perception, or elſe having beenan attual perception, is 
ſo in the mind, that by the memory it can be made an a&ual'perc 
ption again. Whenever there is'the actual perception -ofany [dee with- By 
out i= mart the 1dez apogee perfectly. new and-unknown before to wr 
the Underſtanding : Whenever the memory. brings/ any: 1des into 
aAual view, itis with a conſciouſneſs, that-it had beentthere before, 
and was not wholly a Stranger to the mind..- /Whether:this be not ſo, 
I appeal to every ones obſervation: And then Idelire-an-inftance of 
any 1dea, pretended to be: innate, which ( before any impreſſion of it 
by ways here after to be mentioned) any” one could revive and re- 
member as an Jaea, he. had formerly known ; without which con- 
ſciquſneſs of a former perception there is no remembrance; and what- 
ever Idea comes into the mind without that conſciouſneſs 'is not re- 
membred, or comes not out of the memory, nor can be ſaid to be in 
the mind before that appearance. For what is not either aQtually in 
view, Or in the memory, is in the mind no way atall, and is alfone 
as if it never had been there. Suppoſe a Child had the uſe of his 
Eyes till he knows and diſtinguiſhes Colours ; but then CataraQts ſhut 
" the Windows, and he is forty or fifty years perfe&tly in the dark ; 
and in that time perfectly loſes all memory of the Ideas 'of colours; 
heonce had. This was the caſe of a blind Man Loncetalked with, 
who loſt his ſight by the ſmall Pox when he was a Child, and had 
no more notion of colours, than one born Blind. I ask whether any 
one can fay this Man had then any Ideas of colours in his mind, any 
more than one born Blind? And I think/no body will fay, that'ei- 
ther of them had in his mind any des of colours at all. His :catarats 
are couch'd, and then he has the Ideas (which he: remembers'not) of 
colours, Je novo, by his reſtor'd fight, convey'd to his mind, and that 
without any conſciouſneſs of a former acquaintance. And theſe now 
he can revive, and call to mind in the dark. In this caſe all theſe 
Ideas of colours, which when out of view can. be reviv*d with a con- 
ſciouſneſs of a former acquaintance, being thus in the memory, are 
ſaid to be in the mind. The uſe I make of this is, that whatever 
T1dea being not aftually in view, is in the mind, 'is there only 
by being in the memory; and if it be notin the memory, it is not 
F 2 -m 


" uſe, or little 
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in the mind; and if it be in the memory, it cannot by the memory be 
brought into aQtual view, withorit a perception that it comes out of 
the memory, which is this, that it had been known before, and is 
now remembred. If therefore there be any innate Ideas, they muſt be 
in the memory, or elſe. no where in the mind ; and if they be in the 
memory, they can be reviv'd without any imprefſion from withqur, 
and whenever they are brought into the mind, they are remembred, 
.-.4,e. they bring withthem a perception of their not being wholly new 
-to it. This being a conſtant, and diſtinguiſhing difference between 
what Is, ani what'is notin the memory, or 1m the mind : that what 
19-not-1n — "Whenever it appears/there, appears perfealy 
new, and unknown before; and what is in fhe&'memory, -or in the 
mind; whenever. it 'is ſuggeſted by the:memory, go [not to be 
new, but the mind finds iti 3t ſelf, and knows it Way there before-. 
By. this it m_ tried, whether there be any-innate'Mzzs in the mind 
Iitfore'imprefſion from Sexfarion or Reflettion.” Fw6n}d"fain meet with 


Ps, 


the Man, who: when he came to the uſe of rex{qb5-pt'ar any other 
time-retnembred any of them*; And to whom, after ew Horn, = 
were neverinew. If any one will fay, there are” [deas in the mind, 


thar are: not-in'the memory; Idefirehim to explain himſelf,and make 

what: he ſays intelligible, {© 5 ot nid ye et WY 

Principles not \-h. 21. \ Beſides what I-have already faid, there is another Reaſon, 
innate, be- ywhy T doubt, - that 'deither theſe, nor;any other Principles are innate. 
_—_ x as am-fully perſwadedy'that=the'infinitely Wiſe GOD made-all 
certaing. Things: 10 perfect Wiſdom, cannot ſatisfy” my ſelf, why he ſhanld 
be ſuppoſed to:print upon' the'minds of Men, ſome univerſal Priz- 
ciples ; whereof thoſe that are pretended” innate., 'and concern Specula- 

tion, ere. of no great uſe; and thoſe that- contern Prattice, not ſelf-evident ; 

and 'neither of Ts diſtingaiſhable from ' ſome ' other Traths, -zot allowed to 

be innate.. + For to what/ 'purpoſe ſhould CharaQters be graven on' the 

Mind, by the Finger of God, -which are not clearer there, than thoſe, 

which are afterwards introduced, or cannot' be diſtinguiſh'd from 

them ? If any one thinks-there are ſuch innate [eas and Propofi- 

tions, which by their clearneſs and: uſetalneſs, are diſtinguiſhable 

from all that is adventitious 1n the mind, and acquired, it will not 

be a hard matter for him to tel} us, which they are ; and then every* 
one will be a fit Judge, whether they be ſo, or no. Since if there, 

be ſuch innate Jdeas and Impreflions, plainly different from all our 

other perceptions and knowledge, every one will find it true in him- 

ſelf. Of the evidence of thefe ſappoſed innate Maxims, I have ſpoken 

_ ; of their uſefulneſs, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more 

ercaſter. 

Difference of _- $.22. To conclude, ſome Teas forwardly offer themſelves to all 
Men's Diſc Men's Underſtandings ; and ſome forts of Truths reſult from any 14eas, 
zends upon AS {oon as the mind puts them into Propofitions : Other Truths require 
che different a train of Taees placed in order, a due comparing of them , and de- 
pee duttions made with attention, before they can be diſcovered, and aſ- 
ties. ſented to. '- Some of the firſt fort, becauſe of their general and eaſy 
reception, have'been miſtaken for innate : But the truth is, Ideas and - 
Notions are no more born with us, than Arts and Sciences ; though 
ſome of them, indeed, offer themſelves to our Faculties, more readily 
than others; and therefore are more generally received : Though that 
too, be according -as the Organs of our Bodies, and Powers of our 
Minds, happen to be employ'd; God having fitted Men with faculties 


and 
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and means, to diſcover, receive, and retain Truths, accordingly as they are 
employd. The great difference that is to be found 'in the Notions 
of Mankind, is, from the different uſe they put their Faculties to, 
whiltt ſome ( and thoſe the moſt) _ things upon truſt, miſim- 
loy their power of Aﬀent, by lazily enflaving their Minds, to the. 
Diftates and Dominion of others, in DoQtines, which it is theirfduty 
carefully to examine ; and-not blindly, with an implicit faith, to 
ſwallow : Others employing their Thoughts only about ſome few 
things, grow acquainted ſufficiently with'them,'attam great degrees 
of knowledge in them, and are ignorant of all other, having never 
let their Thoughts looſe, -in the- ſearch- of -other' Enquiries. Thus, 
that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two Right ones, is a 
Truth, as certain as any thing can be; and I think moreevident, than 
many of thoſe Propoſitions, that go for Principles; and' yet there are 
millions, however. expert in other things, who know'hat this at all, 
becauſe:they never ſet their- Thoughts on work about ſuch Angles : 
And he that certainly: knows this Propofition, may yet be utrerly ig- 
norant of the-truth of other -Propofitions , in Mat ematicks: it ſelf, | 
which areas clear and evident as this: becauſe, in his ſearch of thoſe v 
mathematical "Truths, -he ſtopp'd- his'T wn ſhort,” and went not 
ſo far. "The fame'may happth concerning; the notions we have of the 
Being of a Deity ; for though there be:no 'Fruth, which a Man ma 
more evidently make-:out-to himſelf ;"than the Exiftence of a God, 
yet he that ſhall content himſelf with things, as he finds them, in 
this World,” as they -minifter._ to his Pleaſures and ' Paffions, and not 
make enquiry a little farther into: their -Cauſes, Ends, and admirable 
Contrivances , and purſue-the thoughts thereof with diligence and 
attention, may live long without any'notion of fach' a Being : And 
if any Perſon hath, by talk, put ſuctia Notion into his head, he may, 
perhaps, believe it : Butit he hath- never exammed-it, his knowled 
of it will be no perfeCter,. than his, who having been” told, that the 
three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two Right ones, takes it upon 
truſt, without examining the demonſtration; 'and may yield his aflent 
as to a probable Opinion, but hath' no'knowledge of the truth of it; 
which yet his Faculties, if carefully employ*d, were able to make , 
clear and evident to him. But this only by the by, 'to ſhew how 
much our knowledge depends upon the right uſe of thoſe Powers Natare hath, 
beffowed upon as, and how little upon ſuch innate Principles, as are 
in vain ſuppoſed to be in all Mankind for their dire&ion ; -which all 
Men could not but know, if they were there, or elfe they would be 
there to no purpoſe: And which fince all} Men do not know, nor can 
diſtinguiſh from other adventirious truths, we may well conclude 
there are no ſuch. | | | £8 
$.23. What cenſure, doubting thus of innate-Principles, may de- Men _ 
ſerve from Men, who will be apt to call it, pulling up the old toun- _ for 
dations of Knowledge and Certainty, I eannot tell T perfwade my themſetver: 
ſelf, at leaft, that the way I have purſued, being conformable to Truth, * 
lays thofe foundations ſſurer. This Iam certain, I have not made it 
my buſineſs, either to quit, or follow any Authority in the enſuing 
Diſcourſe: Truth has been my only aim ; and where-ever that has. 
appeared to lead, my Thoughts have impartially folowed, without 
minding, whether the footiteps of any other lay that way, or no. 
Not that I want a due reſpe& to other Mens Opinions; bur after all, 
the greateſt reverence is due to Trath; and, T hope, it will wu » 
thought 
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thoughr arrogance, to ſay, That, perhaps, we ſhould make greater 


progreſs in the diſcovery of rational and contemplative Kyowleage, if 
we ſought it in the Fountain, i» the conſideration of Things themſelves; 
and made uſe rather of our own Thoughts, than other Mens to find 
it. For, I think, we may as rationally hope to ſee with other Mens 
Eyes, as to know by other Mens Underſtandings. So much as we 
our ſelves conſider and comprehend of Truth and Reaſon, ſo much 
we poſſeſs of real and true Knowledge. The floating of other Mens 
Opinions in our brains makes us not one jot the more knowing , 
though they happen to be true. What in them was Science, is in us 
but Opiniatrety,whilit we give up.our Afent only to reverend Names, 
and do not, as they did, employ our own Reaſon:to anderſtand thoſe 
Traths, which. gave them reputation. Arifotle was certainly a know- 
ing Man, but no body ever thought him ſo, becauſe he blindly em- 


. braced, and confidently vented the Opinions of another. And if the 


PWhence the 
Opinion of in- 
nate Princs- 


ples.. 


Concluſion. 


taking up of another's Principles, without examining them , made 
not him a Philoſopher , I ſuppoſe it will hardly make any body 
elſe ſo. In the Sciences, every one has ſo much, as he really knows 
and comprehends : What he believes only, and takes upon truſt, are 
but ſhreads ; which however well-in the whole piece, make no con- 
ſiderable addition to-his ſtock, who gathers them. Such borrowed 
Wealth, like Fairy-money, though it were Gold in the hand-from 
which he received it , Will be but Leaves and Duſt when it comes 
to ule. 
$.24. When Men have found ſome general Propoſitions that could 
not be doubted of, as ſoon as underſtood, it was, I know, 4 ſhort and 
eel way #0 conclude them innate. 'This being once received, it eaſed 
the lazy from the pains of ſearch, and ſtopp'd the enquiry of the 
doubtful, concerning all that was once tiled innate: And it was of no 
ſmall advantage to thoſe who affeted to be Maſters and Teachers, to 
make this the Principle of Prenciples, That Principles mutt not be 
queſtioned : For having once- eſtabliſhed this Tenet, That there are 
innate Principles, it put their Followers upon a neceſſity of re- 
ceiving ſome DotQtrines as ſuch ; which was to take them off from 
the uſe of their own Reaſon and Judgment, and put them upon be- 
leving and taking them upon truſt, without farther examination : 
In which poſture of blind Credulity, they might be more eaſily go- 
verned by, and made uſeful to ſome ſort of Men, who had the skill 
and office to principle and-guide them. Nor is it a ſmall power it 
gives one Man over another, to have the Authority to be the Dita- 
tor of Principles, and Teacher of unqueftionable Truths ; and to make 
a Man ſwallow that for an.innate Principle, which may ſerve 'to his 
purpoſe, who teacheth them. Whereas had they examined the ways, 
whereby Men came to the knowledge of many univerſal Traths, they 
would have found them to reſult in the minds of Men; from the be- 
ing of Runge themſelves, when duly conſidered ; and that they were 
diicovered by the application of thoſe Faculties, that were fitted by 
: ature to receive and judge of them , when duly employ*d about 
Em. » | - | 
y. 25. To ſhew how the Underſtanding proceeds herein, is the deſjon 0 
the — ok Diſcourſe ; which —_ A ares to, when I have Fx kd 
mited, that hitherto to clear my way to thoſe foundations, which, I 
conceive are the only true ones, whereon to eftabliſh thoſe Notions 
we can haye of our own Knowledge, it hath been neceſſary for me to 
g1VE 
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ive an account of the Reaſons I had to doubt of innate Principles : 
And ſince the Arguments which are againſt them, do, ſome of them, 
riſe from common received Opinions, I have been forced to take ſe- 
veral things for granted, which is hardly avoidable to any one,whoſe 


Task it is to ſhew the falſhood, or improbability; of any Tenet; it. 


happening in Controverſial Diſcourſes, as it does in aſſaulting of 
Towns ; where, if the ground be but firm, whereon the Batteries 
are erected, there is no farther enquiry of whom it is borrowed, nor 
whom it belongs to, ſo it affords but a fit riſe for the preſent pur- 
poſe. But in the future part of this Diſcourſe, deſigning to raiſe 
an Edifice uniform, and conlſifteat with it ſelf, as far as my own Ex- 
perience and Obſervation will affift me, I hope, to erect it on ſuch 
a Baſis, that I ſhall not need to ſhore it up with props and buttreſſes, 
leaning, on borrowed or. begg'd foundations: Or at leaft, if mine 
prove a Caftle in the Air, 1 will endeavour it ſhall be all of a piece, 
and hang together. Wherein I warn the Reader not to _—_ un- 
deniable cogent demonſtrations, unleſs I may be allow'd the Privi- 
lege, not ſeldom aſſumed by others, to take my Principles: for gran- 
ted ; and then, I doubt not, but T can demonftrate too. All that I 
ſhall fay for the Principles I proceed on, is, that I can only appez/ to 
Mens-own unprejudiced Experience, and Obſervation, whether they be 
true, or no; and this is enough for a Man who profeſſes no more; 
than to lay down candidly and freely his own ConjeQtures, concerning 
a Subje&t lying ſomewhat in the dark, without any other deſign,than 
an unbiaſs'd enquiry after Truth. | 
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Of Ideas in general, and their Original. 
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$1. Very Man being conſciousto himſelf, That he thinks, and [dir 57006 
that which his Mind is employ'd about whilſt thinking, a». 
being the Ideas, that are there, *tis paſt doubt, that Men 
—_ have in their Minds ſeveral 7deas, ſuch as are thoſe ex- 
preſſed by the words, Whiteneſs, Hardneſs, Sweetneſs, Thinking, Motion, 
Man, Elephant, Arny, Drunkenmſs, and others : It is in the firſt place 
then to be enquired, How he comes by them ?: I know it is a received 
Dodtrine, That Men have native Ideas,and original CharaRters ſtamped 
upon their Minds, in their very firft Being. This Opinion I have at 
large examined already; and, Iſuppoſe, what T have faid in the fore- 
going Book, will be much more eaſily admitted, when T haye ſhewn, 
whence the Underſtanding may get all the 1deas it has, and by what 
ways and degrees they may come into the Mind; for which I ſhall 
appeal to every. one's own Obſervation and Experience. "0 In 
Q. 2. Let us then ſuppoſe the Mind:to be; as we ſay, white Paper, 7 nod og 
void of all Charatters, without any Ideas ; How comes it to be fur-";;jon or Refle- 
niſhed ? Whence comes it. by that vaſt ftore, which the buſy and &:on. 
boundleſs Fancy of Man has painted on it, with an almoſt endleſs va- 
riety ? Whence has it all the materials of Reaſon and Knowledge? To 
this I anſwer, in one word,' From Experzezce :' In that, all our Know- 
ledge is founded ; and from that it ultimately derives it ſelf., Our 
Obſervation employ'd either about exterxal, /enſible Objetts; or: about 
the internal Operations of our Minds, perceived and refletted on by our ſelves, 
is that, which ſupplies our Underſtandings with all the materials of thinkiog: 
Theſe two are the Fountains .of Knowledge, from whence' all the 
Ideas we have, or can naturally have, do fpring, ed 
$.3. Firſt, Oar. Senſes, converſant about particular ſenſible Objefs, | = eng 
do convey into the Mind, ſeveral diſtinct P erceptions of thin accord- Source of 
ing to thoſe various ways, wherein -thoſe Obje&s do aſſet them : Ideas. | 
And thus we come by thoſe Ideas, we have of Tellow, White, Heat, 
Cola, Soft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and all thoſe which we call ſenſible qua- 
lities, which when I fay the ſenſes convey. into the mind, I mean, they 
from external ObjeQs convey into the mind what produces there thoſe 
Perceptions. "This great Source, of molt of the Ideas we have, depend- 
ing wholly upon our Senſes , : and derived | by them to the Under- 
ſtanding, I call SENSATION. 


- 
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| $.4. Secondly, The orher Fountain, from which Experience furniſh- 
Honrof 07 eth the Underſtanding with Ideas, is the Perception of the Operations of 
other Source our own Minds within us, as it is employ'd about the 1deas it has got ; 
of them. which Operations, when the Soul comes to refleft on, and conſider, do 
furniſh the Underſtanding with another ſet of Jdeas, which could not 

be had from things without : and ſuch are, abr patty Dogbt- 

ing, Believing, Reaſoning, Knowing, Willing, and all the different actings 

of our own Minds; which we being conſcious of, and __ our 

ſelves, do from theſe receive into our Underftandings, as diftinct 1deas, 

as we do from Bodies affeting our Senſes. This Source of Ideas, every 

Man has wholly in himſelf : And though.it be not Senſe,as having no- 

thing to do with external ObjeQs; yet it is very like it, and might pro- 

perly enough be calld internal Senſe. But as I call the other Serſa- 

zion, ſo T call ths REFLECTION, the Ideas it affords being ſuch 

only, as the Mind gets by -reflefting on its own Operations within it 

felt? By REFLECTION then,in the following part of this Diſcourſe, 

I wats be underſtood to mean,that notice which the Mind takes of its 

- own Operations, and the'manner of them, by reaſon'whereof, there 
cometo'be Ideas of theſe Operations in the Underſtanding. "Theſe two, 

I ny, viz, External, Material things,asthe Obje&ts of SENSATION; 

and the Operations of our own-Minds within, as the'Objects of R E- 
FLECTION, are, to me, the only Originals, from whence all our 

Ideas take their beginnings. The term Operations here, I uſe in a large 

fence, as comprehending not barely the Aftions of the Mind about its 

Idegs, but ſome ſort of Paſfions'arifing ſometimes from them, ſuch as 

is the fatisfaRion or uneaſineſs ariſing from any thought. * 

All our Teas _- $,5, The Underſtanding ſeems to me, not to have the leaſt glimmer- 
we _ ing of aoy.Jdcas, which it doth-not receive from one of theſe two. Fx- 
theſe. terngl Qbjeits furniſh the Mind with the Ideas of ſenſible qualities, whichare 
all thoſe different: perceptions they produce in us: And'the Mind fur- 

niſhes the Under ſtanding with [Ideas of its'own Operations.” Theſe, when we 

have taken afullſurveyofthem;and their ſeveral Modes, Combinations, 
and Relations,we ſhafl find: tocontain allour whole ſtock of Ideas ; and 

that we havenothing in our:Minds, which did not come in, one of theſe 
two ways.Let any one examine his own Thoughts,and throughly ſearch 
ito his Underſtanding,and thenlet him tell me, Whether all theoriginal 

Ideas he has there,are agy other than of the ObjeQts of his Sex/es; or of the 
Operations of his Mind,confidered as Objects of his Refefion - and how 

great a ma{Gof Knowledge foever he imagines to be lodged there, he will, 

upon taking aſtritt view,ſee,that he has ot any Idea #7 his Mind but what 
one of theſe two have imprinted; though,perhaps,with infinite variety com- . 

pounded and enlarged by the Underſtanding,as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 

Obſzrvable in &. 6. He.. that attentively conſiders the ftate of a Child; at his firſt 
Chilaren "coming into''the World, will have little reaſon to think him ftored 
with plenty: of 1deas, that are to be the matter of his future Know- 
ledge. Tis by: degrees' he comes to be furniſhed with them ;'And 
though the'7eas of obvious and familiar qualities, imprint themſelves, 
before:the Memory begins to keep a Regiſter of Time and Order, yet 
"tis. often fo late, before ſome-unuſual qualities come in the way, that 
thereare few Men that cannot recolle& the beginning of their acquain- 
tance with them : And if it were worth while, no doubt a Child might 
be ſo ordered, as'to have but a very few, even of the ordinary Ideas, 
till he were grown up to a Man. But all that are born into the World 
being ſurrounded with Bodies,that perpetually and diverſly affe& them, 
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variety of Ideas, whether care be taken about it or no, are imprinted 
on the Minds of Children. Lzzhr, and Czlowrs, are bulie and at hand 
every where, when the Eye is but open ; Sounds, and fome tangible 
Qualities fail not to ſolicite their proper Senſes, and force an entrance 
to the Mind ; but yer, I think, it will be granted eaſily, Thar ifa Child 
were kept in a place, where he never faw any other but Black and 
White, till he were a Man, he would have no more Ideas of Scarlet or 
Green, than he that from his Childhood never taſted an Oyſter, or a 
Pine-Apple, has of thoſe particular Reliſhes. | Pa 

$. 7. Men then come to be furniſked with fewer or more ſimple | acavurng 54 
1deas from without, according as the 0bjes, they converſe with, afford 77,77 3% 
greater or leſs variety; and from the Operation of their Minds within, eheſe, accord: 
according as they more or leſs reflec? on them. For, though he that yoo prin 
contemplates the Operations of his Mind, cannot but have plain and 7% converſe 
clear Ideas of them; yet unleſs he turn his Thoughts that way, and wich. 
conſiders them attentively, he will no more have clear and diſtinQ 7deas 
of all the Operations of his Mind, and all that may be obſerved therein, 
than he will have all the particular Ideas of any Landſcape, or of the 
Parts and Morions of a Clock, who will not turn his Eyes to it, and 
with attention heed all the Parts of it. The Picture, or Clock: may be 
ſo placed, that they may come 1n his way every day; but yet he will 
have but a confuſed ez of all the Parts they are made up of, fill he 
applies himſelf with attention, to conſider them each in particular. © _ 
 $.8. And hence we ſee the Reaſon, why *tis pretty late, before moſt Ideas of R- | 
Children get Ideas of the Operations of their own Minds ; and forme _ —_ 
have not any very clear,or perfeft 1deas of the greateſt part of them all weed 4rren- 
their Lives. Becauſe, though they paſs there continually; yet like float- #0». 
ing Viſions, they make not deep Impreſſions enough, to leave .in the 
Mind clear diſtin& laſting 7deas, till the Underſtanding turns inwards 
upon it ſelf, refledfs on its own Operations, and makes them the Ob- 
ject of its own Contemplation. Children, when they come firſt into 
it, are ſurrounded with a world of new things, which, by a conſtant 
ſolicitation of their ſenſes, draw the mind conſtantly to them, forward 
to take notice of new, and apt to be delighted with the variety of 
changing Objefts: Thus the firſt Years are uſually imploy'd and di- 
verted in looking abroad, and acquainting themſelves with what is t6 
be found without; and ſo growing up in a conſtant attention to out- 
ward Senſations, ſeldom make any conſiderable RefleXion on what 
paſſes wirhin them, till they come to be 0 riper Years ; and fome 
{carce ever at all. | | | | | 

$. 9. Toask, at what time a Main has firſt any Tdeas, is to ask, when The Soul be- 
he begins to perceive, having Ideas and Perception being the fame dee f 
thing. TI know it is an Opinion, that the Soul always thinks, and that begms 6 per- 
it has the aCtual Perception of Ideas in it ſelf conſtantly, as long as it ce: 
exits ; and that actual thinking is as inſeparable from the Soul, as 
actual Extenſion is from the Body ; which if true, to enquire after the 
beginning of a Man's 1deas, is the ſame, as to eriquire atter the begin- 
ning of his Soul. For by this Account, Soul afd its Ideas, as Body 
and its Extenſion, will begin to exiſt both at the fame time. 

9. 10. But whether the Soul be fuppoſet to exiſt antecedent to,or co- The Soul F 
eval with, or ſome time after the firit Rudiments ofOrganifarion,or the = oof naſty 
beginnings of Life in the Body, I leave tobe diſputed by thoſe, who =anrs Proeft. 
have better thought of that matter. I confeſs my ſelf, to have one of 
thoſe dull Souls, that doth not perceive it elf always ro contemplate 
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Ideas, nor can conceive 1t any more neceſſary tor the Soul always to 
think, than for the Body always to move : the perception of 7deas being 
(as I conceive) to the Soul, what motion 1s to the Body, not its El- 
ſence, but one of its Operations : And therefore, though thinking be 
ſuppoſed never ſo much the proper Attion of the Sou]; yer it is not ne- 
ceſſary, to ſuppoſe, that it ſhould be always thinking, always in Attion. 
That, perhaps, is the Privilege of the infinite Author and Preſerver of 
things, who never flambers nor ſleeps; but is not competent to any finite 
Being, at leaft not to the Soul of Man. We know certainly by Expe- 
rience, that we ſometimes think, and thence draw this infallible Con- 
ſequence, That there is ſomething in us, that has a Power to think: But 
hath that Subſtance perpetually thinks, or no, we can be no farther 
aſſured, than Experience informs us. For to ſay, that actual thinking is 
eſſential to the Soul,and inſeparable from it, is to beg, what is in Que- 
ſtion, and not to prove it by Reaſon; which is neceſfary to be done, if 
it benot a ſelf-evident Propoſition. But whether this, That the Soul al- 
ways thinks, be a ſelf-evident Propoſition, that every Body aflents to at 
firſt hearing, I appeal to Mankind. *Tis doubted whether I thought all 
laſt night, or no; theQueſtion being about a matter of fa&t tis begging 
it, to bring, as a proof for it, an Hypotheſis, which is the very thing in 
diſpute Tt, which way one may prove any thing, and tis but ſuppo- 
ſing that all watches,whulft the balance beats, think,and *tis ſufficient- 
ly proved, and paſt doubt, that my watch thought all laſt night. But 
he, that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his Hypotheſis on 
matter of fat, and make 1t out by ſenſible experience,and not preſume 
on matter of faQ, becauſe of his Hypotheſis, that is, becauſe he ſuppoſes 
it to be ſo: which way of proving, amounts to this, That I muſt ne- 
ceſſarily think all laſt night, becauſe another ſuppoſes I always think, 
though I my ſelf cannot perceive, that I always doſo. 

But Men in love with their Opinions, _ not only ſuppoſe what 
is inqueſtion, but alledge wrong matter of fact. How elfecould any 
one make it an #ference of mine, that a thing is not, becauſe we are not ſen- 
foble of it in our ſleep. 1do notfay there is no Soul in a Man, becauſe he 
is not ſenſible of it in his ſleep; But I do ay, he cannot think at any 
time waking or {leeping, without being ſenſible of it. Our being ſen- 
ſible of ir is not neceſſary to any thing, but to our thoughts; and to 
them it is; and to them 1t will always be neceſſary, till we can think 
without being,.conſcious of it. 7 

$.1 1. I grant that the S8ul in a waking Man is never without thought, 
becauſe it is the condition of being awake : But whether ſleeping with- 
out dreaming be not an Aﬀection of the whole Man, Mind as well as 
Body, may be worth a waking Man's Conſideration ; it being hard to 
conceive, that any thing ſhould think, and not be conſcious of it. If the 
Soul doth think iz a ſleeping Man, without being conſcious of it, I ask, 
whether, during ſuch thinking, it hasany Pleaſure or Pain,or be capable 
of Happineſs or Miſery ? I am ſure the Man is not,no more than the Bed 
or Earth he lies on. For to be happy or miſerable without being conſcious 
of it, ſeems to me utterly inconſiſtent and impoſſible. Or if it be poſſible, 
that the Soul can, whilſt the Body is ſleeping, have its Thinking,Enjoy- 
ments, and Concerns, its Pleaſure or Pain apart, which the Man is not 
conſcious of, nor partakes in. It is certain, that Socrates aſleep, and So- 
crates aWake, 1s not the ſame Perſon ; but his Soul when he Sleeps, and 
Socrates the Man conſiſting of Body and Soul when he is waking,are two 
Ferſons: Since waking Socrates, has no Knowledge of, or Concernment 


for 
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for that Happineſs, or Miſery of his Soul, which it enjoys alone by it 
{elf whilſt he fleeps, without perceiving any thing of it; no more than 
he has for the Happineſs, or Miſery of a Man in the Indies, whom he 
knows not. For if we take wholly away all Conſciouſneſs of our Actions 
and Senſations, eſpecially of Pleaſure and Pain, and the concernment 
that accompanies it, it will be hard to know wherein to place perſonal 
Identity. "C0 
Q. 1 wg The Soul, during ſound Sleep, thinks, fay theſe Men. Whilf armor 
it thinks and perceives, 1t is capable certainly of thoſe of Delight or p47 Sh B_ 
Trouble, as well as any other Perceptions ; and 7 muſt aeeeſſarit be ing it , the 
conſeions of its own Perceptions. But it has all this apart: The ſleeping ps 19 ne 
Man, *tis plain, is conſcious of nothing of all this. Let us ſuppoſe then are 4 Per- 
the Soul of Caſtor, whilſt he is ſleeping, retired from his Body, which is /0*-: 
no impoſſible Suppoſition tor the Men I have here to do with, who fo 
liberally allow Life,withour a thinking Soul to all other Animals, Theſe 
Men cannot then judge it impoſſible, or a contradiftion, That the Bo- 
dy ſhould hve without the Soul ; nor that the Soul ſhould ſubſiſt and 
think, or have Perception, even Perception of Happineſs or Miſery; 
without the Body. Let us then, as I ſay, ſuppoſe the Soul of Ca/tor Ma 
parated, during his Sleep, from his Body, to think apart. Let us ſup- 
poſe too, that it chuſes for its Scene of Thinking, the Body of another 
Man, v.g. Pollax, who is ſleeping without a Soul: For it Cs/tor's Soul 
can think whilſt Caſtor is aſleep, what Caftor is never conſcious of, *tis 
no matter what Place it chuſes to think in. We have here then the 
Bodies of two Men with only one Soul between them, which we will 
ſuppoſe to {leep and wake by turns; and the Soul till thinking in the 
waking Man, whereof the =—_ Man is never conſcious, has never 
the leait Perception. I ask then, Whether Caftor and Pollax, thus, with 
only one Soul between them, which thinks and perceives in one, what 
the other is never conſcious of, nor is concerned for, are not'two as di- 
ſtin& Perſons, as Caffor and Hercules; or, as Socrates and Plato were ? 
And whether one of them might not be very happy,and the other very 
miſerable ? Juſt by the ſame Reaſon, they make the Soul and the Man 
two Perſons, who make the Soul think apart, what the Man is not con- 
{cious of. For, I ſuppoſe, no body will make Identity of Perſons,to con- 
fiſt in the SouPs being united to the very ſame numerical Particles of 
matter : For if that be neceſſary to Identity, *rwill be impoſſible, in that 
conſtant flux of the Particles of our Bodies, thatany Man ſhould be the 
ſame Perſon, two days, or two moments together. | 
$.13. Thus,methinks, every drowſy Nod ſhakes their DoQrine,who Izpſible to 
reach, That the Soul is always thinking. Thoſe, at leaſt, who do at any 79mwree 7 boſe 
time ſleep without dreaming, can never be convinced, That their Thoughts cope fan 
are ſometimes for four Fours buſy without their knowing of it ; andif dreaming, 
they are taken in the very att, waked in the middle of that fleeping - > ag 
contemplation, can give no: manner of account of it. ; = 
$. 14. * Twill perhaps be faid, That the Sol thinks,even iz the ſoundeſt The: Mer | 
Sleep, but the Memory retains it not. That the Soul in a fkeeping Man "27g 
ſhould be this moment buſy a thinking, and the next moment in a wa- bring it, is 
king Man, not remember, nor be able torecoflet one jot of all thoſe 2” urged. 
Thoughts, is very hard to be conceived, and would need ſome better 
Proot than bare Afﬀertion, to make'it'be believed. For who can withour 
_— ado, but being barely told ſo, imagine, That the greateſt part 
of Men, do, during all their Lives; for ſeveral hours every day, think 
of ſomething, which if they were asked, even in the middle of theſe 
| Thoughts, 
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Thoughts,they could remember nothing art all of * Moſt Men] think, 
paſs a great part of their Sleep without dreaming. I once knew a Man, 
that was bred a Scholar, and had no bad Memory, who told me,he had 
never dreanrd in his Life, till he had that Fever, he was then newly 
recovered of, which was about the Five or Six and I wentieth Year of 
his Age. I ſuppoſe the World affords more ſuch Inſtances: Ar leaſt 
every one's Acquaintance will furniſh him with Examples enough of 
ſuch, as paſs moſt of their Nights without dreaming. 
Upon thi Hy &4.r5. To think often, and never to retain it ſo much as one moment, is a 
potheſis, the ery uſeleſs ſort of thinking : and the Soul in ſuch a ſtate of thinking, 
Fn = 1 Ao does very little, if at all, excel that of a Looking-glafs, which conſtantly 
oughe to be receives variety of Images,or [deas,but retains none; they diſappear and 
weft rational. .niſh, and there remain no footiteps of them ; the Looking-glaſs is 
never the better for ſuch 7deas,nor the Soul for ſuch Thoughts. Perhaps 
it will be ſaid, that m a waking Man, the materials of the Body are em- 
ploy'd, and made uſe of,in thinking; and that the memory of Thoughts, 
15 retained by the impreſſions that are made on the Brain,and the traces 
there left after ſuch thinking ; but that in the 7hinking of the Soul, which 
is not perceived 2 4 ſleeping Man, there the Soul thinks apart, and making 
x0 uſe of the Organs of the Body, leaves no impreſſions on it, and conſequently 
no memory of ſuch Thoughts. Not to mention again the abſurdity of 
two diſtin Perſons, which follows from this Suppoſition, I anfwer 
farther, That whatever Ideas the Mind can receive, and contemplate 
without the help of the Body, it 15 reaſonable to conclude, it can retain 
without the help of the Body too, or elſe the Soul,or any ſeparate Spirit, 
will have but little advantage by thinking. If it has no memory of its 
own Thoughts ; if it cannot lay them up for its uſe, and be able to 
recal them upon any occaſion; if it cannot refle&t upon what is paſt, 
and make uſe of its former Experiences, Reafonings, and Contempla- 
tions, to what purpoſe does it think ? They,who make the Soul a think- 
ing Thing at this rate, will not make it a much more noble Being than 
thoſe do, whom they condemn, for allowing it to be nothing but the 
ſubtileſt parts of Matter.Characters drawn on Duſt, that the firit breath 
of wind effaces ; or Impreſſions made on a heap of Atoms, or animal 
Spirits, are altogether as uſeful, and render the Subjett as noble, as 
the Thoughts of a Soul that periſh in thinking ; that once out of fight, 
are gone for ever, and leave no memory of themſelves behind them. 
Nature never makes excellent things, for mean or no uſes : and it is 
hardly to be conceived, that our infinitely wiſe Creator, ſhould make: 
ſo admirable a Faculty, as the power of Thinking, that Faculty which 
comes neareſt the Excellency of his own incomprehenſible Being, to be 
ſo idlely and uſeleſly employ'd, at leaſt ; part of its time here, as to 
think conſtantly, without remembring any of thoſe Thoughts, without 
doing any good to it ſelf or others, or being any way uſeful to any 
other part of the Creation. If we will examine it,we ſhall notfind, I ſup- 
poſe, the motion of dull and ſenſleſs-matter, any where in the Univerſe, 
| made {o little uſe of, and ſo wholly thrown away. 
On this Hypo- &.16, *Tis true,we have ſometimes inſtances of Perception, whilſt we 
_ TR are aſleep, and retain the memory of thoſe Thoughts : but how extrava- 
Ideas noe deri- £4#t and incoherent for the moſt part they are; how little conformable 
ved from Ser- to the Pertettion and Order ofa rational Being,thoſe who are acquainted 
fr may 2" with Dreams, need not be told. This I would willingly be fatisfied in, 
there 5110 ap- Whether the Soul, when it thinks thus apart, and as it were ſeparate from 
pearance. the Body, aQts leſs rationally than when conjointly with it, or no : If 


its 
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its ſeparate Thoughts be leſs rational,than theſe Men muſt fay, That the 
Soul owes the perteCtion of rational thinking to the Body : If it does 
not, *ris a wonder that our Dreams ſhould be, tor the moſt part, fo fri- 
volous and irrational ; and that the Soul ſhould retain none of its more 
rational Soliloquies and Meditations. es | 

$. 17: Thoſe who fo confidently tell us, That the Soul always aQtually 7 *bmk 
thinks, I would they would alſo tell us, what thoſe Ideas are, that arein 5,97, 59% 
the Soul of a Child, before, or juſt at the union with the Body, before it e{+ can know 
hath received any by Senſation. The Dreams of ſleeping Men, are, -as IT ** 
take it, all made up of the waking Mar”s Ideas, though, for the moſt part, 
oddly put together.  ?Tis ſtrange, if the Soul has dzas of its own, that 
it derived not from Serſation or Reflettion, (as it muſt have, if it thoughr 
before it received any 1mpreffions from the wt © that it ſhould never, 
in its private thinking,” (ſo private, that the Man himſelf perceives it 
not) retain any of them, the very moment it wakes out of them, and 
then make the Man glad with new diſcoveries. Whocan find it reaſon, 
that: the Soul ſhould, in its retirement, during fleep, have ſo many hours 
thoughts, and yet never light on any of thoſe Ideas it borrowed not from 
Senſation or Reflection, or at leaſt preſerve the memory of none, but 
ſuch, which being occaſioned from the Body, muſt needs belefs natural 
to a Sp.rit? *Tisftrange, the Soul ſhould never once in a Man's whole 
life, recal over any of its pare, native Thoughts, and thoſe Tadeas it had 
before it borrowed any thing from'the Body; neyer bring into the'wa- 
king Man's view, any other 14s, but what have a tangue of the Cask; 
wad, manifeſtly derive their Original fromthat union. Tfxralways thinks; 
and ſo had Tgeas before it was united, or before it received any from the 
Body, *tis not to be ſuppoſed; but that during fleep, it recolleRs its na- 
tive 1d:as, 'and during that retirement from communicating with: the 
Body, whilft it thinks by it felf, the Ie; it is buſied about,” ſhould. be: 
ſometimes at leaff; thoſe more natural and congemalones which it had 
in it ſelf, underived from'the Body or its own Operations'abour them : 
which ſince the waking Man never remembers, we muſt from this Hy- 
potheſis conclude, either that the 'SouFremembers ſomething that the 
Man does not ; or elſe that Memory belongs only to ſuch 7deas, as are 
derived from the Body, or the Minds Operations about them. © | 

$. 18, I would be glad alſo to learn from rhefe Men,who'fo confident- How knows 
ly pronounce, that the humane Soul, or which'is all one, thata Man al- 7 OTE 
ways thinks, how they come to know it; nay, how they come tv know, ways think d 
that they themſelves think,when they theinſelves d0 not perceive it. This T an For if i be 
afraid, 1s to be ſure, without proots; and to know, without percei- 7” bar 
ving: Tis, I ſuſpect, a confuſed Notion, taken up to ſerve an Hypo- ton, i gy 
theſis; and none of thoſe clear Truths, that- either their own Evidence 770%. 
forces us to admit, or common Experience makes it. impudence to'deny. 
For the moſt that can. befaid of it, is, That ris poſſible the Soul miay al- 
ways think,butnot always retain itm memory : And, I fay, it is 4s —_ 
ſible, that the Soul may not always'think;;/ and much more probable, 
that it ſhould ſometimes not think, than that it ſhould often think; and 
that a long while together, and not. be conſcious to ir felf the next mo-' 


ment after," that ir had thought. 


' * A. 19: To ſuppoſe the Soul tothink; and the Man not perceive it, i$,[Tba « Mai 
as has been faid,to make two Perſons in one Man: And'ifone confiders/eou!25 buſic 
well theſe Men's way of ſpeaking, one ſhaltbe led into'a ſuſpicion, that 3% 7 mv? 
they do fo. For they who tell us, that the Soul always thinks, do never, rcram ie the 
that I remember, ſay, Fhat a Man always thinks.*' Ean the Soul rhink, 77 Tomes, 
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and not the Man ? Or a Man think,and not be conſcious of it ? This,per- 

haps, would be ſuſpeed of Jargon in others. If they ſay, The Man 

thinks always, but 1s not always conſcious of it; they may as well ſay, 

His Body is extended, without having parts. For 'tis altogether as in- 
telligible to ſay, that a body is extended withour parts, as that any thing 

chink without being conſcious of it, or perceiving, that it does ſo. They 

who talk thus, may, with as much reaſon, if it be neceſſary to their Hy- 

theſis, ſay, That a Man is always hungry,but that he does not always 

Kel it: Whereas hunger conſiſts in that very ſenſation, as thinking con- 

ſiſts in being conſcious that one thinks. Ifthey ſay, That a Maa is al- 

ways conſcious to himſelf of thinking ; Iask,How they know it ? Con- 

{ciouſnels is the perception of what paſſes in a Man's own mind. Can 

another Man perceive,that I am conſcious of any thing,when I perceive 

itnot my ſelf? No Man's Knowledge here, can £9 beyond his Experi- 

ence. Wakea Man out of a ſound | At ask him, What he was that 

moment thinking on. If he himſelf be conſcious of nothing he then 

thought on, he muſt be a notable Diviner of Thoughts, that can aſſure 

him,that he was thinking: May he not with more reaſon afſure him, he 

was not aſleep ? This is cs Fra beyond Philoſophy ; and it cannot 

+ beleſs than Revelation, thatdiſcoversro another, Thoughts in my mind, 

when I can find none there my ſelf: And they muſt needs have a pene- 

trating ſight,who can certainly ſee,that I think, when I cannot perceive 

it m Ng and when I declare, that I donot; and yet can ſee, that Dogs 

or Elephants do not think, when they give all the demonſtration of it 
imaginable, except only telling us, that they do ſo. This ſome may 
ſuſpeCt to be a ſtep beyond the” Roſecruciahs; it ſeeming eaſier to make 
ones ſelf inviſible to others, than to make another's thoughts viſible to 
me, which are not viſible to himſelf. But *tis but defining the Soul to 
bea ſubſtdnce, thatalways thinks, and the buſineſs is done. If ſuch a 
definition be ofany Authority, I know not what it can ferve for, but 
to make many Men ſuſpect, That they haveno Souls at all, ſince they 
find a good part of their Lives paſs away without thinking. For no De- 
finitions, thatT know, no Suppoſitions of any Se, are of force enough 
to deſtroy conſtant Experience; and, perhaps, tis the affeRation of 
knowirig beyond what we perceive, that makes ſo much uſeleſs diſpute, 


and noiſe, in the World. | 
No Idews but &. 20. IſcenoReaſon therefore to believe, that the Soul thinks before 


E009 obſerve thinking in the ſeveral parts of it,as well as afterwards,by Fomwoueding, | 
thoſe Idzes, and reflefting on its own Operations, it increaſes its Stoc 
as well as Facility, in remembring, imagining, reaſoning, -and other 
modes of thinking. | | fe 

$.21.He that will ſuffer himſelf,to be informed by Obſervation and Ex- 
Sronpogape! not make his own Hypotheſis the Rule of Nature, will find 
ew Signs ofa Soulaccuſtomed to much thinking in anew borh Child,and 
much tewer ofany Reaſoning at all. And yet it is hard to imagine, that 
the rational Soul ſhould think ſo much,and not reaſon at all. And he that 
will con{ider,that Infants,newly come into the World, ſpend the greateſt 
part of their time in Yenpand are ſeldom awake, but when either Hun- 
ger calls forthe Teat, or ſome Pain, (the moſt importunate of all Senſa- 
tions) or ſome other violent Impreſſion on the:Body, forcesthe mind to 
perceive, and attend to it. He, I fay, who conſiders this, will, perhaps, 


tind Reaſon to imagine, That a Fztys in the Mother's Womb, differs not 


much 
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much from the State of a Vegetable; but paſſes the greateſt part of its 
time without Perception or Thought, doing very little, but {leepin a 
Place,where it needs not ſeek for Food, and is ſurrounded with Liquor, 
always equally ſoft, and near of the ſame Temper; where the Eyes have 
no Light, and the Ears, ſo ſhut up, are not very ſuſceptible of Sounds; 
and where there is little or no variety, or change of Objects, to move 
the Senſes. 
$. 22. Follow a Child from its Birth, and obſerve thealterations that 
time makes, and you ſhall find, asthe Mind by the Senſes comes more 
and more to be furniſhed with Ideas, it comes to be more and more 
awake; thinks more, the more it has matter to think on. After ſome 
time, it begins to know the Objects, which being moſt familiar with it, 
have made laſting Impreſſions. Thus it comes, by degrees,to know the 
Perſons it daily converſes with, and diſtinguiſh them from Strangers ; 
which are Inſtances and Effects of its coming to rerain and diſtinguiſh 
the Ideas the Senſes convey to it: And ſo we may obſerve, how the 
Mind, by degrees, improves in theſe, and advances to the Exerciſe 6f 
thoſe other Faculties of Ezlarging, Compounding, and Abſtraiting its I 
deas, and of reaſoning about them, and reflecting: upon all theſe, of 
which, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter. 
&. 23. If itſhallbedemanded then, When a Mar begins to have any 
Ideas ? T think, the true Anfwer is, When he firſt has any Senſation. 
For ſince there appear not to be any Ideas in the Mind, before the Senſes 
have conveyed any in, I conceive that 1deas in the Underſtanding, are 
coeval with Sexſation; which is ſuch an Impreſſion or Motion, made 
in ſome part of the Body, as produces fome Perception in the Un- 
derſtanding. 
$. 24. The Impreſſions then, that are made on our Sexſes by outward The original 
Objeas, that are extrinſical to the Mind, and 7s own Operations, about EE =— 
the Impreſſions, refleFed on by it ſelf, as proper Objects to be contem- i 
plated by it, are, I conceive,the Original of all Kpowledge; and the firit 
Capacity of Humane IntelleQ, is, 'That the mind is fitted to receive the 
Impreſſions made on it; either, through the Sexſes,by outward Objects; 
or by its own Operations, when it reflees on them. This 1s the firſt 
{tepa Man makes towards the Diſcovery of any thing,and the Ground- 
work, whereon to build all thoſe Notions, whichever heſhall have na- 
turally in this World. All thoſe ſublime Thoughts, which towre above 
the Clouds, and reach as high as Heaven it ſelf, take their Rite and 
Footing here : In all that great Extent wherein the mind wanders, in 
thoſe remote Speculations, it may ſeem to be elevated with, it {tirs 
not one jot beyond thoſe Ideas, which Sexſe or Refleion, have offered 
tor its Contemplation, | 
9. 25. In this Part,the Underſtanding is meerly paſſive; and whether 7, the rece- 
or no, 1t will have theſe Beginnings, and as it were materials of Knows tron of /im- 
ledge, is not in its own Power. For the Obje&s of our Senſes, do, many — #9" o 
of them, obtrude their particular Ideas upon our minds, whether we ag r5 tor che 
willor no: And the Operations of our minds, will not let us be without, 2% rare pak 
at leaſt ſome obſcure Notions of them. No Van,can be wholly ignorant" 
ot what he does, when he thinks. Theſe {imple Ideas, when offered to 
the mind, the Vzderſtanding can no more retule to have, nor alter, when 
they are imprinted, nor blot them out, and make new ones in it ſelf, 
than a mirror can refuſe, alter, or obliterate the Images or Ideas, which, 
the Objects ſet before it, do therein produce. As the Bodies that ſur- 
round us, do diverſly affe&t our Organs,the mind is forced to receive the 
Imprefſions 
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The mind can 
neither make 
nor deſtroy 
them. 


Impreſſions ; and cannot avoid the Perception of thoſe 1deas that are 
annexed to them. 
CHAN 
Of ſimple Ideas. 
Vncompoun- "6 of þ H E better to underſtand the Nature, Manner, and Extent of 
dedAppearan-, our Knowledge, one thing is carefully to be obſerved, con- 


cerning the Ideas we have; and that is, That ſome of them are ſimple, 
and ſome complex. : 

Though the Qualities that affect our Senſes,are, in the things them- 
ſelves,ſfo united and blended, that there is no ſeparation,no diſtance be- 
tween them ; yet *tis plain, the Ideas they produce in the Mind, enter 
by the Senſes ſimpleand ynmixed.For though the Sight and Touch often 
take in from the ſame ObjeQ,at the ſame time,different 7dezs; as.a Man 
ſees at once Motion and Colour; the Hand feels Softneſs and Warmth in 
the ſame piece of Wax: Yet the ſimple Idezs thus united in the fame 
SubjeR, areas perfetly diftinCt, as thoſe that come in by different'Sen- 
ſes. The coldneſs and hardneſs, which a Man feels in a piece of Tre, be- 
ing as diſtin 7deas in the Mind, as the Smell and Whiteneſs of a Lily ; 
or as the taſte of Sugar,and Tmell of a Roſe: And there is nothing can be 
plainer to a Man, .than the clear and diſtinct Perception he has of thoſe 
ſimple Ideas ; which being each in it ſelfuncompounded, contains in ir 
nothing but oe «niform Appearance,or Conception in the mind, and is 
not diſtinguiſhable into different Tdeas. | 

$. 2. Theſe ſimple 1deas,the Materials of all our Knowledge, are ſug- 
geſted and furniſhed to the Mind, only by thoſe two ways above men- 
tioned, viz. Serſation and Refletion. When the Underſtanding is once 
ftored with theſe ſimple 1zeas, it has the Power to repeat, compare, 
and unite them'even to an almoſt infinite Variety, and ſo can make at 
Pleaſure new complex Ideas. But it is not in the Power of the moſt ex- 
alted Wit, or enlarged Underſtanding, by any quickneſs or variety of 
Thought, to izvert or frame oze new ſimple Idea in the mind, not taken 
in by the ways before mentioned : nor can any force of the Underſtand- 
ing, deſtroy thoſe that are there. The Dominion of Man, in this little 
World of his own Underſtanding, being muchwhat the ſame, as it is 
in the great World of viſible things; wherein his Power, however 
managed by Art and Skill, reaches no farther,than to compound and 
divide the Materials, that are made to his Hand ; but can do nothing 
towards the making the leaſtParticle of new Matter, or deſtroying one 
Atome of what is already in Being. The fame inability, will every one 
find in himfelf, who ſhall go about to faſhion in his Underſtanding any 
imple Idea, not received 1n by his Senſes, from external ObjeQs ; or 
by refleftion from the Operations of his own mind about them. TI 
would have any one try to fancy any Taſte, which had never affeted 
his Palate; or frame the de of a Scent, he had never ſmelt : And when 
he can do this, I will alſo conclude, that a blind Man hath Treas of 
Colours, and a deaf Man true diſtin& Notions of Sounds. | 
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$. 3- This is the Reaſon why, though we cannot believe it impoſſible 
to God, to make a Creature with other Organs, and more ways to con- 
vey into the Underſtanding the notice of Corporeal things, than thoſe 
five, as they are uſually counted, which he has given ro Man: Yet I 
think, it is zot poſſible, tor any one 70 imagine any other Qualities in 
Bodies, howſoever conſtituted, whereby they can be taken notice of, 
beſides Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, viſible and tangible Qualities. And 
had Mankind been made with but four Senſes, the Qualities then,which 
are the Objett of the Fifth Senſe, had been as far from our Notice, Ima- 
gination, and Conception, as now any belonging to a Sixth, Seventh, or 
Eighth Senſe, can poſſibly be : which, whether yet ſome other Crea- 
tures, in ſome other Parts of this vaſt, and ftupendious Univerſe, may 
not have, will be a great Preſumption to _ He that will not ſer 
himſelf proudly at the top ofall things; bur will conſider the Immenſity 
of this Fabrick, and the great variety, that is to be found in this little 
and inconſiderable part of it, which he has to do' with, may be apt to 
think, that in other Manſions of it, there may be other, - and different 
intelligent Beings, of whoſe Faculties, he has as little Knowledge or Ap- 
26 ramy as a Worm ſhut up in one drawer 'of a Cabinet, hath of the 


enſes or Underſtanding ofa Man ;; Such Variety and Excellenicy,being 


ſuitable tothe Wiſdom and Power of the Maker.' ' I have herefollowed 
the common Opinion of Man's having butifive-Senſes ; though, per- 


haps, there may be juſtly counted more; but either Suppoſition ſerves' | 


equally ro my preſent purpoſe. 


CH AP.” UI. 


Of Ideas of one Senſe.- 


&. I. H E better to conceive the Ideas, we receive from Senſation, nivifien of 
it may not be amiſs for us to conſider them, in reference to fimple Ideas. 


the different wayh whereby they maketheir Approaches to our minds, 
and make themielves perceivable by us. 


wy then, There are ſome, which come into-our minds by oxe Senſe 
only. wW- 7. 931} IL 
Second! » There are others, .that convey themſelves into the mind by 
more Senſes than one. | OST 
Thiraly, Others that are had from Refiefron only. | 
| Fourthly, Thereare ſome that make themſelves way, and are ſugge- 
ſted to the mind by all the ways of Senſation and Reflettion. | 
We ſhall conſider them apart under theſe ſeveral Heads. 


Firſt, There are Jome Ideas, which: have admittance only through one 
Senſe, which is, peculiarly. adapted to receivethem. Thus Light and Co- 
| lours, as white, red, yellow, blue; with their ſeveral Degrees or Shades, 

and Mixtures, as Green, Scarlet, Purple, Sea-green, and thereft, come 
in only by the Eyes:; All kinds of Noiſes, Sounds, and Tones only by 
the Ears: The ſeveral Taſtes and Smells, by the Noſe and Palate: And if 

H 2 theſe 


Ideas of one 


Idea of Solidity. Book 11. 


Few ſimple 
1deas have 
Names, 


We receive 


this Idea from 


touch, 


theſe Organs, or the Nerves which are the Conduits, to convey them 
from without to their Audience in the Brain, the mind's Preſence-room 
(as I may fo call it) areany of them fo diſordered,as not to perform their 
Fun&tions, they have no Poſtern to be admitted by ; no other way to 
bring themſelyes,into view, and be perceived by the Underſtanding. 
The moſt conſiderable af thoſe, belonging to the Touch, are Heat and 
Cold, and Solidity ; all the reſt, conſiſting almoſt wholly in the ſenſible 
Configuration, as {mooth and rough; or elſe more, or leſs firm adheſion 
of the Parts, as hard and foft, tough and brittle, are obvious enough. 


”- &. 2. Ithink, it will be needleſs to enumerate all the particular /imp/e 
Ideas, belonging to each Senſe. Norindeed is it poſſible, if we would, 
there being a great many wore of them belonging to moſt of the Senſes, 
than we have Names for. The variety of Smells, which are as many al- 
moſt, if not more than Species of Bodies in the World, do moſt of them 
want Names.Szeet and Stizking commonly ferve our turn for theſe 7geas, 
which in effect T iatiodngen.chan tocall them pleaſing or diſpleaſing ; 
hough the {mell of a Roſe, and Violet, both ſweet, are certainly very di- 
oe Iaess, Norare thedifferent Taſtes that by our Palates we receive 
Leas of, much better provided with Names. Sweet, Bitter , Sowr, 
Harſh, and Salt, are almoſt all the Epithets we have to denominate 


that nymberleſs variety of Reliſhes, which are to be found diſtin&, not 


oaly.in almoſt every ſort of:Creatures, butin the different Parts of the 
fame Plant, Fruit, or Animal. The famemay be faid of Colours and 
Sounds. I1hall thereforein the accouat of fimple Ideas, T am here giving, 
content my {elf to ſer down only ſuch, as are moſt material to our pre- 
ſenr Purpoſe, of are in themſelves leſs apt to be taken notice of, though 
they are very frequently the Ingredients of our complex Ideas, amongſt 
which, I think, I may well account Solidigy ; which therefore I ſhall 
treat of 1n the next Chapter. | | 


ON ws HE Ideaof Solidety-we receive by'our Touch; and it ariſes 

from the reſiſtance which we find in Body, to the entrance of . 
any other:Bodyinto the Place it poſſeſſes, till it has left it. There is no 
Idea, which we receive more conſtantly from Senſation, than Sol:4iry. 
Whether wemove,or reſt, in what Poſture ſoever weare, we always feel 
ſomething under us, that ſupports us, and hinders our farther ſinking 
downwards ; and the Bodies which we daily handle, make us perceive, 
that whilſt they remain between them, they do by an infurmountable 
Force, hinder the approach of the parts of our Hands that preſs them. 


"That which thus hinders the approach of two Bodies, when they are 


moving one towards another, I call So/idzry. T will not diſpute, whether 
this acceptation of the Word jo/zd be nearer to its Original Signification, 
than that which Mathematicians uſe it in : Tt ſuffices, that1 think, the 
common Notion of Solidity will allow,if not juſtihe; this uſe of it; but if 
any one-think it better to call it Impererrability, he has my re 

W | Only 
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Only I have thought the Term So/zaity, the more proper to exprels this 

Ide, not only becauſe of its vulgar uſe in that Senſe; but alſo, becauſe 

it carries ſomething more of poſitive in it, than Imperetrability, which 1s 

negative; and is, perhaps, more a conſequence of Sy/:dity, than Solzdity 

it ſelf. This of all other, ſeems the 1dez moſt intimately connetted with, 

and eſſential to Body, ſo as no whereelfe to be found or imagin'd, but 

only in matter: ond though our Senſes take no notice of it, but in maſſes 

of matter, of a bulk ſufficient to cauſe a Senfation in us ; Yet the Mind, 

having once got this 7dez from ſuch groſſer ſenſible Bodies, traces it far- 

ther; and conſiders it, as well as Figure, inthe minuteſt Particle of Mat- 

ter, that can exiſt; and finds it inſeparably inherent in Body,where-ever, 

or however modified. | | | 
$. 2. This is the Idea belongs to Body, whereby we conceive it fo fill Solidity fills 

ſpace. The Idea of which filling of ſpace, is, That where we imagine Spce. 

any ſpace taken up by a ſolid Subſtance, we conceive it ſo to poſlels it, 

that it excludes all othet ſolid Subſtances ; and, will for ever hinder any 

two other Bodies, that move towards one another in a ſtrait Line, from 

coming to touch one another, unleſs it removes from between thera in 

a Line, not paralle} to that which they move in. This [dex of it the 

Bodies, which we ordinarily handle, ſufficiently furniſh us with. 

6. 3. This Reſiſtance, whereby it keeps other Bodies out of the ſpace Pitint from 
which it poſſeſſes, is fo great, That no force, how great ſoever, can ſur- *** 
mount it. All the Bodies in the World, preſſing a drop of Water onall 
ſides, will never beable to overcome the Refiftance, which it will make, 
as ſoft as it is, to their approaching one another, till it be removed out 
of their way : whereby our Idea of Solzdity is diſtinguiſhed both from pare 
ſpace, which is capable neither of Reſiſtance nor Motion; and from the 
ordinary Idea of Hardneſs. For a Man may conceive two Bodies at a 
diſtance, ſo as they may approach one another, without touching or 
diſplacing any ſolid thing, $f their Superficies come to-meet: whereby, 

I think, we have the clear Idea of Space without So/iditry. For (not to 
g0 ſo faras annihilation of any particular Body) I ask, Whether a Man 
cannat- have the [ea of the motion of one ſingle Body alone, without a- 
ny other ſucceeding immediately into its Place? I think, *tis evident he - 
can: the [des of Motion. in one Body, no more including the Idea of 
Motion in another, than the 7dea of a ſquare Figure in one Body includes 
the 1dzaof a ſquare Figure in another. | I do not ask, Whether Bodies 
do ſo exiſt, that the motion of one Body cannot really be without the 
motion'of another. To determine this either way, is to beg, the Que- 
{tion for, or againfta Yacawm. But my Queſtion 1s, Whether one can- 
not have the {dea of one Body moved, whilſt others are;at reſt ? And, I 
think, this no one will deny : If fo, then the Place it deferted, gives us 
the 12a of pure Space without Solidity, whereinto another Body may 
enter, without either Reſiſtance or Protrufion of any thing. When the 
Sucker in a Pump is drawn, the ſpace it filled in the Tube is certainly 
the ſame, whether any otherBody foltows the motion of the Sucker or 
no: nor does it imply a contradiction, That upon the motion of one | 
Body, another, that is only contiguous to it, ſhould not follow it. The 
neceſlity of ſucha motion, is built only on the Suppoſition, That the 
World is fuil; but not on the diftin& Ideas of Space and Solidity ; which 
are as different, as Refiſtanceand not Reſiſtance, Protruſion and not 
Frotrufion, And that Men have 1deas of Space without Body, their 


very Diſputes about a. Vacuum plainly demonſtrate, as is ſhewed im 
another Place, 


t d- 4. Solidit V 


L — 
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Idea of Solidity. | Book IL. 


From Hard- 
neſs. 


d. 4. Solidity is hereby alſo differenced from Hardneſs, in that Solidi- 
ty conſiſts in repletion, and fo an utter Excluſion of ocher Bodies out of 
the ſpace it poſſeſſes; but Hardneſs, in a firm Cohetion of the parts of 
Matter, making up maſſes of a ſen{ible bulk, fo that the whole does not 
eaſily change its Figure. And indeed, Hard and Soft are Names that 
we give to things, only in relation to the Conſtitutions of our own Bo- 
dies; that being generally cald hard by us, which will pur us to Pain, 
ſooner than change Figure by the preſſure of any part of our Bodies ; 
and that, on the contrary, ſott, which changes the Situarion of its parts 
upon an eaſie, and unpaintul touch. 

- But this Difficulty of changing the Situation of rhe ſenſible parts 
amongſt themſelves, or of the Figure of the whole, gives no moreSohidi- 
ty to the hardeſt Body in the World, than to the ſofteſt ; nor isan Ada- 


" mant one jot more ſolid than Water. For though the two flat ſides of 


On Solidity 
he Im- 
pulſe, Re 

| nnd of 
Protrufſion, 


two pieces of Marble, will more eaſily approach each other, between 
which there is nothing but Water -or Air, than if there be a Diamond 
between them: yet it is not; that the parts of the Diamond are more 
ſold than thoſe of Water, or reſiſt more; but becauſe the parts of Water, 
being more eaſily ſeparable from each other, they will by a {ide-motion 
be more eafily removed, and give-way to the approach of the two pie- 
ces of Marble: But if they could be kept from making Place, by that 
ſide-motion, they would eternally hinder the approach of theſe two 
pieces of Marble, as muchas the Diamond ; 'and *rwould ' be as impoſ- 
ſible by any force, toſurmount their Reſiſtance, as to ſurmount the Re- 
ſiftance of the parts of a Diamond. . The ſofteft Body in the World will 
as invincibly refiſt the conring together of * any two other Bodies, if it 
be not put out of the way, - but remain between them, as. the: hardeſt, 
that can be found, or imagined. /;-He that ſhall fill a yielding ſoft Body 
well with Air or Water, . will-quickly find its Reſiſtance :- And-he that 
thinks, that nothing but Bodies, that are hard; can keep his Hands from 
approaching one another, may be pleaſed to make a trial, with the Air 
incloſed in a Football. The Experiment, I have beentold was made at 
Florence, with a-hollow Globe of Gold flPd with Water, and exactly 
cloſed, farther ſhews:the ſolidity,of fo foft a body as Water. :For the 
golden Globe thus filled, being put intoa Preſs, which was driven with 
the extreme force of skrews, the water made it ſelf way through the 
pores of that very cloſe metal, and' finding no room for: a nearer ap- 
proach of its Particles within, got to the outſide, where it roſe like a 
dew, and fo fell in drops, before the ſides of the Globe could bemade to 
yield to the violent compreſſion of the Engine, that ſqueezed.it. --: 

$. 5. By this /deaof Solidity, is the Extenſion of Body:diſtinguiſhed 
from the Extenfion of Space. "The Extenſion of Body being nothing, 
but the coheſion or continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable Parts; and 
the Extenſion of Space, the: continuity of uofolid, inſeparable, and 
immoveable- Parts... Upon the Solidity of Bodies alſo depends their mutual 
impulſe, Reſiſt ance, and Protruſion. pure Space then, and. Solidity, 
there are ſeveral (amongſt which, I confeſs: my ſelf one); who: per- 
ſuade themſelves, they have clear: and diftin& :1deas ; and that they 
can think on Space, without any: thing| in it, that reſiſts, or: is pro- 


truded by Body. This is the 1de2 of pure :Space, which they think 


they have as clear, as any Jdes they can have of the Extenſion of 
y : the Idea of the diſtance, between the oppoſite Partsof a con- 


_ cave Superficies, being equally. as clear, withoyt, as with the 1des 


of any ſolid Parts between: and on the other fide, they -perſuade 
themſelves, 
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themſelves, That they have, diſtinCt from that of pure Space, the 74e2 of 
ſomething that fills Space,that can be protruded by the impulſe of orner 
Bedies, or reſiſt their Motion. If there be others, that have nor thele 
two Ideas diſtin&t but confound them, and make but one of them, I 
know not, how Men, who have the fame 1dea, under different Naines, 
or different Ideas, under the ſame Name, can,in that cale, talk with one 

- another, any more thana Man, who not being blind, or deaf, has di- 
ſtin& Ideas of the Colour of Scarlet, and the ſound of a Trumpet, could 
diſcourſe concerning Scarlet-Colour with the blind Man, I mention in 
another Place, who fancied, that the 1dea of Scarlet was like the ſound 
of a Trumpet. | 

$. 6. If any one asks me, What this Solidity is, T ſend him tohis Senſes jp; ;- ;r 

to inform him : Let him pur a Flint, or a Foot-ball between his Hands ; « 
and then endeavour to join them, and he will know. If he thinks this 
not a ſufficient Explication of Solidity,what it is,and wherein it conliits; 

I promiſe to.tell him, what it is, and wherein it conſiſts, when he tells 
me what thinking 1s,or wherein it conſiſts; or explain tome, what Ex- 
tenſion or Motion 1s, which, perhaps, ſeems much eaſier. 'The ſimple 
Ideas we have are ſuch, as experience teaches them us; but if beyond 
that, we endeavour, by Words, to make them clearer in the Mind, we 
ſhall ſucceed no better,than if we went about toclear up the Darkneſs 
ofa blind Man's mind, by talking; and to diſcourſe into him the Ideas of 
Light and Colours. The Reaſon of this, I ſhall ſhew, in another Place. 


——_ 


CHAFP. V. 
Of ſimple Tdeas of divers Senſes. 


8 HE Jaeas we get by more than one Senſe, are of Space, or Exten- 
ſion, Figure, Reſt, and Motion: For theſe make perceivable im- 
preſſions,both on the Eyes and Touch ; and we can receive and convey 
into our Minds the Ideas of the Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt 
of Bodies, both by ſeeing and feeling. But having occaſion to ſpeak 
more at large of theſe in another place, I here only enumerate them. 


————————._—_ 


CHAR Ys ? 
Of ſimple Ideas of Reflefion. 


VE | HE Mind receiving the Ideas, mentioned in the foregoing Are the Ope- 
| Chapters,from without, when it turns its view inward upon 70x: of the 
it ſelf, and obſerves its own Actions about thoſe 7aeas ithas, takes from 3% mw 

h her 11 kit bl ig Je its other Ideas. 
thence other Ideas, which are as capable to be the Objetts of its Con- 
templatton, as any of thoſe it received from foreign things. 


9.2. The two great and principal Attions of the Mind, which are moſt 7% Idea of 


| frequently conſidered, and which areſo frequent, that every one that 97 ray; 
pleaſes, may take notice of *em in himſelf, aretheſe two: Willing, we 
Perception, or Thinking, and = -D_—_— 
{CC$30J. 


Volition, or Willing. 
The 


4 
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_— 


Pain. 


The Power of Thinking is called the Under/tanding, and the Power of 
Volition is called the W:1,and theſe two Powers orAbilittes in the Mind 
are denominated Faculties. Of ſome of the Modes of theſe ſimple Ideas 
of Refle&tion, ſuch as are Remembrance, Diſcerning, Reaſoning, Judging, 
Kowledge, Faith, &c. 1 ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of ſimple Ideas of both Senſation and Reflefion, 


Mind, by all the ways of Senfation and Reflection, viz. 


Pleaſure and h, 1 'T Here be other ſimple 1deas, which convey themſelves into the 


Pleaſure, or Delight, and its oppoſite. 
Pain, or Uneaſineſs. 

Power. 

Exiſtence, 

Ontty. 


$. 2. Delight, or Uneaſineſs, one or other of them join themſelves to 
almoſt all our Ideas, both of Senſation and Reflection: And thereis ſcarce 
any affeQtion of our Senſes from without,any retired thought ofourMind 
within, which is not able to produce in us pleaſure or pain. By Plea- 
are and Pain,T would be underſtood to fignifie, whatſoever delights or 
moleſts us ; whether it ariſes from the thoughts of our Minds, or any 
thing operating on our Bodies. For whether we call it Satisfaction,De- 
light, Pleaſure, Happineſs,&c. on the one fide; or Uneaſinels, Trouble, 
Pain, Torment, Anguiſh, Miſery,&c. on the other, they are itil] but 


_ different degrees of the ſame thing, and belong to the 1deas of Pleaſure 


and Pain, Delight or Uneaſfineſs; which are the Names TI ſhall moſt 
commonly uſefor thoſe two forts of Ideas. 

$. 3. The infinite Wiſe Author of our being, having given us the 
power over ſeveral parts of our Bodies,to move or keep them at reit, as 
we think fit ; andalſo by the motion of them, to move our ſelves, and 
other contiguous Bodies, in which conſiſts allthe Actions of our Body : 
Having alſo given a power to our Minds, in ſeveral Inſtances, to chule, 
amongſt irs[deas, which it will think on,and to purſue the enquiry of this 
or thar SubjeQ with conſideration and attention, to excite us to theſe 
Actions ofthinking and motion, that weare capable of, has been plea- 
ſed to join to ſeveral Thoughts,and ſeveral Senfations, a perception of De- 
light, It this were wholly ſeparated from all our outward Senfations, 
and inward Thoughts,we ſhould have no reaſon-topreferr oneThought 
or Action, to another ; Negligence, to Attention ; or Motion, to Reſt. 
And fo we ſhould neither ſtir our Bodies,nor employ our Minds; but let 
our Thoughts(it I may ſo call it)run adrift, without any dire&tion or de- 
ſgn;and ſuffer the Ideas of our Minds, like unregarded ſhadows,to make 
their appearances there, as it happen'd, without attending to them. 
In which ſtate Man, however furniſhed with the Faculties of Underſtan- 
ding and Will, would be a very idle unaQtive Creature,and paſshis time 
only in a lazy lethargick Dream. It has therefore pleaſed our Wiſe Crea- 
tor, to annex to ſeveral Objects, and to the Ideas which we receive from 


them,as alſo to ſeveral of our Thoughts,a concomitant pleaſure,and that 
in 


and. 
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in ſeveral Objects, to ſeveral degrees, that thoſe Faculties which he had 
endowed us with,might not remain wholly idle,and unemploy'd byusi! 

$. 4. Pain has the ſame efficacy and uſe to ſet us on work, that Plea-' 
ſure has, we being as ready toemploy our Faculties to avoid that, as' 


to purſue this: Only this is worth our conſideration, "That Pain is of- 


ten produced by the ſame Objeits and Ideas, that produce Pleaſure in us. 
This their near Conjunion, which makes us often feel pain in the ſen- 


| fations where we expetted-pleaſure,gives. us new occaſion of admiring 

the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of our Maker,who deſigning the preſerva- 
tion of our Being, has annexed Pain to the application 'of many 
things to our Bodies,to warn usof the-harmthat they will do ; and as 
advices to withdraw from them. But he, not deſigning our preſerva- 
tion barely, but the. preſervation of every part and'organ in its per- 


fetion, hath, in many-caſes, annexed pain to thoſe very Ideas, which * 


delight us. Thus Heat, that is very. agreeable to 'us in one degree; 
by a little greater increaſe of it, proves no- ordinary: torment: and the 
moſt pleafant of all ſenſible Objeats, Light it ſelf, if there be too much 
of it, if increaſed beyond a due proportion to our Eyes, cauſes a ver 


painful ſenſation. Which is wiſely and favourably 0 ordered by Na- | 


ture, that when any Object does, by the vehemency' of its operation 


; 
4 


diſorder the inſtruments of Senſation, - whoſe Structures cannotbut be , 


very nice and;delicate,we might bythe pain, be warned'towithdtaw, 
M7 Boas". Organ be quite put out of arder, and fo be-unfittedfot its: 
proper Fun&tions for. the future. The conſideration” of: thoſe'Objets 
that produce it, may-well perſwade us, That this is the end or aſc of 
pain. For though great light be-1nfufferable to our Eyes, yet the high- 
eſt degree of darkneſs does.notat all diſeaſe them : becaule that cavfins 
nodiſorderly motion in it, leaves that curious'Organ'unharm'd, 'inits 
natural ſtate. But yet exceſs of Cold, as well as Hear," painsus:* be- 
cauſe it is equally deſtruQive to that temper, which is neceſfary'to the 
preſervation of life, and the exerciſe of the ſeveral funftions of the Bo? 
dy, and which conſiſts in' a moderate degree of warmth; or,” if you 
—_ a motion of the inſenſible parts of our Bodies, confin'd within 
certain bounds. | 1:08 3 70 2.99 

_ &. 5. Beyondall this, we may find another reafon why God hath ſeat? 
tered up and down ſeveral degrees of Pleaſure and Pain; 1n-all the thing? 
that environ and affett us; and blended them together, -in almoſtall that 
our Thoughts and Senſes have to do with; that we finding imperfe&tis 
on, diſſatisfaction, and want of compleate happineſs, in all the En- 
joyments which the Creatures can afford us, might be led to ſeek it in 
the enjoyment of him, with whom there is fullneſs of joy, and at whoſe right 


hand are pleaſares for evermore. 
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$. 6. Though what Lhave here ſaid, may not, perhaps, make the ſes and 


Ideas of Pleaſure and Painclearer to us,than our own Experience does, 


which is the only way that we are capable of having them; yet the 


confideration of the Reaſon, why they are annexed to ſo many other 
Ideas, ſerving to give us due ſentiments of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
of the Soveraign Diſpoſer ofall Things, may not be unſuitable to the 
main end of theſe enquiries: The knowledge and veneration of Him, 


being the chief end of all our Thoughts, and the proper buſineſs of all 
Underſtandings. 


Q. 7. Exiſtence and Unity, are two other Ideas, that are ſuggeſted ro Exiſtence and 


the Underſtanding, by every Obje&t without, and every Ide within. 
When Ideas are'in our Minds, we conſider them as being aQually there, 
It as 


Unity. 
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as well as we conſider things to be aQtually without us ; which is, that 

they exiſt, or have Exi/tence : And whatever we can conſider as one 

- thing, whether a real Being, or Idea, ſuggeſts to the Underſtanding, 

the a of Unity. | , ch BE ing 2M 

$. 8. Power alſo is another of thoſe ſimple Ideas, which we' receive 

from Senſation «id Reflection. For obſerving in our ſelves, that we do, 

and can think ; and-that we can, at plemfure,move ſeveral parts ofour 

Bodies, which were at relt ; the effetts alſo, that natural Bodies are able 

to produce in one another, occurring every moment to our Senſes, we 

both theſe ways get the Idzs of Power. + 9 gy 

$- 9. Beſides theſe, there is another 1zea, which though ſuggeſted 

Succeſſot by our Senſes, yet-is more conftantly offered 'us, by what paſſes in our 

own Minds; and that is the idea of- Succeſſion; | For 1f we will look 

immediately into our ſelves, and reflect on what is obſervable there, 

weſhalf find our Jdeas always, wivilft we are awake, or have any 

thought, paſſing-in train, one going, and another coming, without 

mT Theſe, if davaro:no:6h; aro iclen® (a Fehink) the Golf 

we Bi « 10, I hele, x they are not all, are at as the moit 

arm, v ware onfiderable: of. thoſs' ſimple {deas whicly the Mind has, and out of 

of all ow yyhichis madeall its other knowledge; all which it receives only by 
Knowleds*- the two forementioned ways of Senſation and Refledtion. — 

-Nor let any one think theſe too narrow bounds for tlie capacious 

Mind of Man to expatiate in, which takes its flight farther than the 

Stars, and cannot be confined by ' the limits 'of the Wotld; that ex- 

tends its thoughts often,. evenibeyond the utmoſt expanſion of Mat- 

ter, and-makes excurſions into that incomprehenſible /z2ne. I grant 

. all this, but defire-any. one to aflign any fayple Zdex, which is not 7e- 

ceived from one. of thoſe Julers before-mentioned, or any complex Jdex rot 

mate out of thoſe fume onrs. Nor will it be'fo ſtrange, to think theſe 


few dimple Zdees t to-employ the quickeſt Thought, or la 
Dy ; and tofurniſh the Materials of all that various Knowledge, 

ad more various Fancies and Opinions of all Mankind, if we confiter 
how many Words may be made our of the various compoſition of 24 
'Letters; or if going one ſtep farther, we will but refle& on the variety 
of combinations may be made, with barely one of the above-mention- 
ed Hdeas, viz. Number, whole ſtock is inexhauftible, and truly infi- 
nite; And what a large and ummenſe field, doth Extenſion alone 
afford the Mathematicians ? 


Power. 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Some farther Conſiderations concerning our ſimple Ideas. 


& 1 F POncerning the ſimple Tdeas of Senſation, *tis tobe conſidered, Pofitive Ideas 
- That whatſoever is ſo conſtituted in Nature, as to be able, from Pits: 

by affeting our Senſes, to cauſe any perception in the Mind, doth 4 
thereby produce in the Underitanding a ſimple /dea; which, whatever + 

be the external cauſe of it, when it comes to be taken notice of, by 

our diſcerning Faculty, it.is by the Mind looked on and confidered 

there, to be a real poſizzve Idea in the Underſtanding, as much as any, 

other whatſoever; though, perhaps, the cauſe of it be buta privation 

in the ſubjeR. _ = - _—_— THFTTSIE 7, 

6. 2. Thus the Idez of Heat and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, White 
5nd Black, Motion and Reſt, are equally clear and poſitive deas in the 
Mind ; though; perhaps, ſome of he cauſes which produce them, are 
barely privations in thoſe SubjeQs, from whence our Senſes derive thoſe 
Ideas. Theſe the Underſtanding, in its view of them, conſiders allas 
diſtinCt poſitive 7deas, without taking notice of the Cauſes that: pro- 
duce them : which is an enquiry not belonging to the Zdea, as it 1sin 
the Underſtanding; but to the nature of the CoA exiſting. without 
us. . Theſe are two very different things, and carefully to be diftin- 
guiſhed ; it being one thing to perceive, and know the 7des.of White 
or Black,and quite another to examine what kind of particles they muſt 

e, and how ranged in the Superficies, to make any. Obje&t appear 
lite or Black. - VS EE ©" i OG 

$. 3: A Painteror Dyer, who never enquired into their cauſes, hath 
the 7deas of White and Black, and other Colours, as clearly, perfectly, 
and diftinQly in his Underſtanding, and perhaps more FAY , than 
the Philoſopher, who hath buſied himſelf in conſidering their Natures, 
and thinks he knows how far either of them is in its cauſe poſitive or 
privative; and the Zdea of Black is no leſs poſitive. in his Mind, than 
that of White, however the cauſe of that Colour in the external Obje&t, 
may be " 4 privation. 

Q. 4. If it were thedeſfign of my preſent Undertaking, to enquire 
into the natural Cauſes and manner of Perception, I ſhould offer this 
as a reaſon why a privative cauſe might, in ſome caſes at leaſt, produce. « 
poſitive Tdea, viz. That all Senſation being produced inus, only by 
different degrees and modes of Motion in our animal Spirits, variouſly. 
agitated by external Objefts, the abatemeat of any former motion, 
mult as neceſſarily produce a new ſenſation, as the variation or increaſe 
of it; and ſointroducea new Zea, which depends only on a different 
motion of the animal Spirits in' that Organ. | loint's 

d$. 5. But whether this be ſo, or no, I will not here determine, 
but _ toever ones own Experience, whether the ſhadow ofa Man, 
though itconſitts of nothing but the abſence of Light (and the more 
the abſence of Light is, the more diſcernible is the ſhadow) does not, 
whena Man looks on it, cauſeas clear and poſitive an dean his mind, | 
asa Man himſelf, though covered over withclear Sun-ſhine ? andthe 
Picture of a Shadow, is a poſitive thing Indeed,we have negativeNames, 
which ſtand not direRly tor Pn deas,but for their abſence, ſuch as 

2 


Taſgpid, 
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Tuſipid, fulence, Nihil,$c. which Words denote politive /deas ; v. g. Taft, 
Sound, Bring, with a fignification of their abſence. 
Poſitive Ideas &. 6. yas. thus one may truly be ſaid to ſee Darkneſs, For ſuppoſing 
from priva- , gle perfectly dark, from whence no lightis reflected, ?tis certain one 
om may ſee the Figure of it, or it may be Painted ; or whether the Ink, I 
write with, makes any other /aea, 1s a Queſtion. 'The private cauſes I 
have here aſſigned of poſitive deas, are according to the common Opt- 
nion; but in truth it will be hard to determine, whether there be — 
any 7deas from a privative cauſe, tillit bedetermined, Whether Reſt be 
any more 4 privation than Motion. : 
tdeas in the - &. 95. T'o diſcover the nature of our 7deas the better, and to diſcourſe 
Mind, Wali- f them intelligibly, it will be convenient to diftinguiſh them, as they 
ork 6 are Has or Perceptiens in our Minds; and as they are modifications 
of matter in;the Bodies that cauſe ſuch Perceptions in us : that ſo we 
may not think ( as perhaps uſually is done ) that they are exactly the 
Images and Reſemblances of ſomething inherent in the ſubjet ; moſt of 
thoſe of Senfation being in the Mind no more the likeneſs of ſome- 
thing exiſting without us, than the Names, that ſtand for them are 
the Pienes of our 1deas, which yet upon hearing, they are apt to ex-_ 
cite In us. 8 | 
$. 8: Whatſoever the Mind perceives in it ſelf, or is the immediate 
obje& of Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding,that I call 1dea; and 
the Power to produce any Zaza in our mind, I call Qzality of the Subje& 
wherein that power is. Thus a Snow-ball having the power to produce 
in 'ts the Ideas of White, Cold, and Roand, the Powers to produce 
thoſe {dexs in us, as they are in the Snow-ball, Icall Qzalities; and as 
they are Senſations, 'or Perceptions, in our Underſtandings, I call them: 
Heas : which” Ideas, if T ſpeak of ſometimes, as'in the things thein« 
ſelves, I would be underſtood to mean thoſe Qualities in the Objeas 
which produce them in us. TE HO TY 
Primary 244- $9. Qualities thus conſidered in Bodies are, Firſt ſuch asare utterly 
lities. inſeperable from the Body,in what eftate ſoever it be; ſuchas in all the 
alterations and-chanpes it ſuffers, all the force can be uſed; upon-it, it 
conftantly keeps ;' and ſuch as'Senſe | conſtantly finds in every particle 
of Matter, which has bulk enough to be perceived, and the Mind finds 
inſeparable from every particle'of Matter, though leſs than to.make it 
ſelf ſingly be perceived by our Senſes. ». g.- Tale a grain of ; Wheat, 
drvide it into two parts, each part has ſtill So/idity,. Extenſion, Figare, 
and —_— ; divide it again, and it retains ſtill the ſame qualities; 
and {9 divide it on, till the parts become. inſenſible, they muſt retain 
Hl exth of them all thoſe qualities. For diviſion (which is all that a 
4111,” or Peftel,” or any other Body, does upon another, .in reducing it 
to inferſibleparts)can_never take away either Solidity, Extenſion, 
FIR, or Mobility from any Body, . but only makes, two,..0r more 
diſtin& feparate maſſes of Matrer, of that which was bur: one before, 
all which diſtintt maſſes,'reckon'd as ſomapy-diſtin& Bodies, after di- 
viſion make a certain Number.” Theſe I call original or. primary Quali- 
wes of Body, which I think we. may obſerye:to, produce ſimple Tdeas 


\ 


-= us, viz. Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, or Reſt and Num- 


$. 10.' 24. Such Qezlities,which in truth are, nothing in: the Objetts 
themſelves, but Powers to produce various Senſations in us by. their 
primary Qualities, 1. e. by the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of 
their mſcnfible parts, as Colours, Sounds, Faſts, &c. Theſe I call 
| ſecondary 
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ſecondary Qualities, To theſe might be added a third fort which are allows 
ed to be barely Powers though they are as much real Qualities in the 
Subje&, as thoſe which T to comply with the common way of ſpeak- 
ing call Qualities, but for diſtinction ſecondary Qualities, For the power 
in Fire to produce a new Colour, or conſiſtency in Wax or Clay by 
irs primary Qualities, is as much a.quality in Fire, as the power it has 
to produce in mea new Fez or Senfation of warmth or burning,which 
I felt not before,by the ſame primary Qualities,viz# The Bulk, Texture 
and Motion of its inſenſible parts. | | 

6 11. The next _ to be conſider'd, is how Bodjes produce Ideas How primaty 
in us, and that is manifeſtly by i»palſe, the only way which we can _—_— 
conceive Bodies operate 1n. | : by deas. 

$. x2, If then external Objects be not united to our Minds, when 
they produce Taeas in it ; and yet we perceive 7heſe original Qualities in 

fuch of them as fingly fall under our Senſes, *tisevident, that ſome 
motion muſt be thence continued by our Nerves, or animal Spirits, 
by ſome parts of our Bodies, to the Brains or the ſeat of Senſation 
there to produce in our Minds the particular Ideas we have of them. And 
fince the Extenſion, Figure, Number, and Motion of Bodies of an 
obſervable bigneſs, may be perceived at a diſtance by the fight, *tisevi- 
dent ſome ſingly imperceptible Bodies muſt come from them to the 
Eyes, and thereby convey to the Brain ſome Motion, which produces 
theſe 1deas, which we have of them in us. 

$. 13: After the ſame manner, that the 1deas of theſe original Quali- How Secondd- 

ties are produced inus, we may conceive, that the Ideas of ſecondary 7 
Qualities are alſo produced, viz. by the operation of inſenſible particles on oter 
Senſes, For it being manifeſt, that there are Bodies, and good ftore 
of Bodies, each whereof is ſo ſmall, that we cannot, by any of our 
Senſes diſcover either their. bulk, figure, or motion, as 1s evident itt 
the Particles of the Air and Water, and other extremely ſmaller than 
thoſe, perhaps, as much ſmaller than the Particles of Air, or Water, 
as the Particles of Air or Water, are ſmaller than Peaſe or Hail-ſtones, 

Let us ſuppoſe at preſent, that the different Motions and Figures,Bulk 
and Number of ſuch Particles, affeting the ſeveral Organs of- our 
Senſes, produce in us thoſe different Senſations, which we have from 

the Colours and Smells of Bodies, v.g. that a Violet, by the impulſe 
of ſuch inſenſible particles of matter of peculiar _—__ and bulks, 
and indifferent degrees and modifications of their Motions, cauſes the 

1aeas of the blue Colour, and ſweet Scent of that Flower to be produ- 
ced in our Minds. It being no more impoſſible, to conceive, that God 
ſhould annex ſuch Ideas to ſuch Motions, with which they have nofi- 
militude; than that he ſhould annex the 7dez of Pain to-the motion of 

a hs of Steel dividing our Fleſh, with which that 1des hath no-r6- 

mblance. | | .v 
$.14. What I have faid concerning Colours and Smells, may be under- 

ſtood alſoof Taſtes and Sounds, and other the like Lie Qualities ; which, 
whatever reality we, by miſtake, attribute to them, are'in truth no- 
thing in the Objets themſelves, but Powers to produce various Senſas 
tions 1n us, and depend oz thoſe primary Qualities, viz. Bulk, Figure, 

Texture and Motion of parts; as have faid; | i. 

* dF. x5. From whence Ithink it is eafie to draw this Obſervation; That deze - 4 = 
the Ideas of primary Qualities of Bodies, are Reſemblances of them, and 7,7. femblan- 
their Patterns do really exiſt in the Bodies themſelves; but the Jaeas, ces ; of ſecow- 

produced in us by theſe Secondary Gualities, have no reſemblance of them 992: *: 

| at 
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atall; There is nothing like. our eas, exiſting in the Bodies them- 


| ſelyes. They are in the Bodies, we denominate trom them, . only a 


Power to produce thoſe Senſations in us: And whats Sweet, Blue, or 
Warm in ez, is but the certain Bulk, Figure, and Motion of the in- 
fenſible Parts in the Bodies themſelves, which we call ſo. | 
$. 16. Flame is denominated For and Light ; Snow White and Cold ; 
and Manna White and Sweet, from the Ideas they produce in us. Which 
Qualities are commonly thought to be the ſame in thoſe Bodies, that 
thoſe 1deas are inus,the one the perfect reſemblance of the other,as they 
arein a Mirror; and it would by moſt Men be judged: very extrava- 
nt, if one ſhould fay otherwiſe. And yet he,that will conſider, that 


. the ſame Fier, thatatone diſtance produces 1n us the Senſation of Warmth, 
' does at a nearer approach, produce in us the far different Senfſation-of 


Pain, ought to bethink himſelf, what Reaſon he has to. ſay, 'That his 
Idea of Warmth, which was produced in him by the Fier, is actually 
in the Fire; and his Idea of Pain, which the ſame Fire produced in.him 
the ſame way, 1s zot in the Fire. Why is Whiteneſs and Coldneſs in 
Snow, and Pain not, when 1t produces the one and the other 1deain 
us; and can doneither, but by the Bulk, Figure, Number, and Mo- 
tion of its ſolid Parts? 

$. x7- The particular Bulk, Namber, Figare, and Motion of the parts 
of Fire, or Snow, are really in them, whether any ones Senſes perceive 
them or no: and therefore they may be called rea! Qualities, becauſe 
they really exiſt in thoſe Bodies.. But Light, Hear, Whiteneſs, or Cold- 
neſs, are no more really in them, than Sickneſs or Pain i in Manna. Take 
away the Senſation of them; let not the. Eyes ſee Light, or Colours, 
nor the Ears hear Sounds; let the Palate not Taſte, nor the Noſe 
Smell, and all Colours, Taftes,, Ordors, and Sounds, as. they are ſuch 
particular 1deas, vaniſhand ceaſe, and are reduced to their Cauſes, ze. 


Bulk, Figure, and Motion of Parts. 


- $.:18. A pieceof Mann of a ſenſible Bulk, is able to: produce in us 
the 1dea of a round or ſquare Figure; and, by beingremoved from one 
Place to another, the 7dea of . Motion. This 1dea of Motion repreſents 
it,; as it really is in the Mayne moving: A Circle or Square are the 
ſame, whether in Ide or Exiſtence; in the: Mind, or in the Manna: 
And this, both Motion and Figare are really in the Manna, whether we 
take notice of them or no: This every Body. is ready: to agree to. - Be- 
ſides, Marra by the Bulk, Figure, "Texture, and Motion of its Parts, 
has a Power to producethe Senſations of Sickneſs, and: ſometimes of 
acute Pains, or Gripings in us. ; 'That. theſe Ideas of Sickneſs aud Pain 
&re uot in the Manna, but Effefs of irs Operations 'on us, and are no 
where when we feel themnot: This alſo every one readily agrees to: 
And yet Men are hardly to be brought to think, that_Sweermeſs and 
Whiteneſs are not really in Manna ; which are but the effeRts of. the opera- 
tions of Manxa, by the motion, ſize, and figure of its Particles on the 
Eyes and Palate; as the Pain and Sickneſs cauſed by Mana, are con- 
tefledly nothing, but the effets of its operations on the Stomach and 
Guts, by theſize, motion, and figure of its inſeoſible parts ; ( for by 
nothing elſe can a Body operate, as has been. proved : ): As if it could 
not operate on the Eyes and Palate, and thereby produce in the-Mind 
particular diſtin [deas, which in it ſelf it has not, as well as we allow 
1t-can operate on the Guts and Stomach, and thereby produce diſtin 
Iaees, which in it ſelf it -has. not. Theſe 1deas being all effe&s of the 
operations of Marz4, on ſeveral parts of our Bodies, by the ſize, figure, 

number, 
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fumber, and motion of its parts,. why thoſe produced by the Eyes 
and Palate,ſhould rather be thought to be really in theMazza,than thoſe 
produced by the Stomach and Guts; or why the Pain and Sickneſs, 
1aeas that are the effe&s of Manna, ſhould be thought to be no-where, 
when they are not felt; and yet the Sweetnefs and Whiteneſs, effets 
of the ſame Manna on other parts of the Body, by ways equally as 
unknown, ſhould be thought to exift iti the Mazna, when they are 
not ſeen-nor taſted, would.need ſome Reaſon to explain. .. | 


| &. 29. Let us conſider the red and white colours in Porphyre : Hin- Idezs of pri- 
der light but from ftriking on it, and its Colours Vaniſh; it nolonger nm nr rg 
produces any ſuch Ideas tm us 5 Upon the return of Light, # produces ces, of ſecon- 
theſe appearances 'o0N us again. ! Can any. one think .any real alteras 4ary, ne. 
tions are made in the Porphyre, by the preſence or abſence of Light; 

and that thoſe Ideas of whiteneſs and redneſs, ate really TY 

the light; when tis plain 7# has no tolonr in the dark? Tt” has, in- 

deed, ſuch a Configuration of Particles, both Night and Day, as are 

apt by the Rays of Light FOOTY from fome parts of 'that hard 

Stone, to produce in us the idea of redneſs, and from others the 

Jdes of whiteneſs: But whiteneſs-or redneſs are not in it at any time, 

but ſuch a texture, that hath the power to produce ſuch a ſenfation in 


us. c . . c'8 R F.. Ro Pa, SE 
$. 20. Pound an Almond, andthe clear white Co/our wilt be altered 
into a dirty one, and the ſweet Toy into an oily one. What real Al- 
teration can the beating of the Peitle make in any Body, but: art Alte- 3 
ration of the Textareot it ?:.. ©: : gs ; Efr1 13 12" 4 
_ &. 21. Ideas being thus diſtinguiſhed and underftoodywe may he able 
to givean Account, how the ſame Water,at the ſame time,may produce 
the 1des of Cold by one Hand, afd of Heat by the other : Whereas it is 
impoſſible, ' that: the fame Water,if thoſe [dras were really in ie, ſhould 
at the ſame time: be both Hot and Cold. For if weimagineWi wh, as 
it is in our Hands, to be nothing but 4 vertain fort and degves of Motion 
in the minute Particles of our Nerwes, or apiml Spirits, we'may under- 
ſftand,how it is poſſible,that the fame Warer may atthe fante tine hey 
duce the Senſation of Heat in one Hand, and Cold in the other ; whit 
ret Figure never does, that never producing the des of a ſquare by one 
and, which has produced the 7des of a Globe by another. Bur if the 
Senſation of Heat and Cold; be nothing, but the increaſe or diminution 
of the motion of the minute Parts of - our Bodies, cavſed by the Cor- 
puſcles of any other Body, it is eafie to be underſtood,” 'Fhar if chat 
motion be greaterin one Hand, than in'the other; if a Body be ap- 
plied to the two Hands,which has in its minute Particles a greater 1 
tion, than in thoſe of one of the Hands, and a lefs, thaw in thoſe of the 
other, it will increaſe the motion of the one Hand, andleflen-it in the 
other, and fo cauſe the different Senſations of Heat and Cold, that 
depend thereon. | al 5; 
h. 22. Thave- in what juſt goes before, been engaged in Phyfical 
Enquiries a little farther than, perhaps, F intended. But it being ne- 
effary, to make the Natureof Senſation a little underftood,. and to- 
make the difference between the Qualities ih Bodies, and the Ideas proda- 
ced by them in the Mind, to be diſtin&tly conceived, without which it 
were Impoſlible:todiſcourſe-intelligibly of them; T hope, Lſhall-be 
pardoned this-little Excurſion. into Naturat Philoſophy, it being ae- +» 
cellary inour preſent Enquiry, todiſtinguiſhthe primey, and ret ©vc- 
ities of Bodies, which are always in them, (vis. Solidity, a a 
igure, 
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Figure, Nurhber, and Motion, or Reſt; andare ſometimes perceived 
by us, viz. when the Bodies they are in, are big enough ſingly to be 
diſcerned) from thoſe ſecondary and imputed Gualities, which are but the 
Powers of ſeveral Combinations of thoſe primary ones, -when they 
operate, without- being dittin&tly diſcerned ; whereby we allo may 
come to know what Ideas are,and what are not Reſemblances of ſome- 


thing really exiſting in the Bodies, we denominate from them: . 
Tore ſorts of &, 23. The Qualities then that are in Bodies rightly conſidered, are of 
Qualities in | ; | 


Bodies, © | Three ſorts. 


_ Firſt, The Bulk, Figare, Number, Situation, and Motion, or Reſt of 
their ſolid Parts; thoſe are in them, whether we perceivethem/or no; 
and when they are of that ſize, that we-can diſcover them, we have'by 
theſe an /dez of the thing; as its init ſelf, as 15plain in-artificial things. 

'Theſe I call primary Qualities: | I" OP 362 

Secondly, The Power that is ini any Body, by Reaſon of ts inſen- 

ble primary Qualities, to operate after a peculiar manner on any of 
our Lenſes ;:.and thereby. produce in us the different Ideas of ſeveral 
| Nets Sounds, Smells, [Taſts, &c: Fheſe are uſually called ſenſible 

Qualities. : ' | | 
Thirdly, The Power that is in any Body, by Reaſon of the particular 
Conſtitution of its primary Qualities, torhake ſuch a change 1n the Balk, 
Figure, Texture, and Motion of another Body, as to make it operate on 
our'Senſes, differently from what it did before. Thus the Sun has a 
Power to make Wax white, and Fire to make Lead fluid. Theſe are 
_ uſvallycalled Powers. 


:The Firſt of theſe; as his'been ſaid; I think, may beproperly called 
real Original, or primary Qualities, becauſe they are in the things them- 
ſelves, whether: they are perceived or no: and upon: their different 
Modifications it is, that the ſecondary Qualities depend. + ed 2 

.. The other two, are only Powers to a&t differently upon other things; 
4 > reſult from the different Modifications of thoſe primary 
calities. t' M3 Drie ,F Nn 


Renkin, $..24: Bur-though heſe' 199 later: forts of | Qualities are Powers barely, 


The2d.thougheand nr mamers, relating to ſeveral other Bodies, and reſult- 
Reſemblances, 1ng from the different Modifications: of the: Original Qualities; yet 
The 2d. nez. they are generally otherwiſe thought of.” For the Second ſort, viz. The 
ther are nor Powers to'produce ſeveral 1deas in us 'by ' our Senſes, are looked upon 
are thought ſo. x5 real Qualities, 'in the things thus affeRting us: 'But the Third ſort art 
call, and' efteered barely Powers, v.g. the Idea of Heat, 'or Light; 
Which we receive by our Eyes, or touch from the Sun, are; commonly 

thought rea} Qualitzes, exifting inthe Sun, and ſomething more than 

mere Powers in-it. But when we conſider the Sun, - in reference to 

Wax, 'which it melts. or: bhnches, we look upon” the Whiteneſs and 

Softneſs produced in the Wax, not as Qualities in'the Sun, but Effe&ts 

produced by Powers \in it: Whereas, if rightly conſidered, 

theſe Qualities of Light and. Warmth, which are Perceptions in 'me 
when Iam-warmed, or enlightned by the Sun, re no otherwiſe in 

the'Sun, than the changes made in the Wax, 'when'it is blanched or 

- melted,arein the Sun. They are all of them equally Powers in the Sun, 

depending. on its mp A Qualities; fancy it is able in the one 

caſe, ſo: to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture; -or Motion of ſome of 

| the 


——————— 
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the inſenſible parts of my Eyes, or Hands, as thereby to produce in 
me the [deas of Light or Heat ; and in the other, it is able fo to alter 
the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of- the inſenfible Parts of the 
Wax, as to make them Ht to produce in tne the diſtin& Jdeas of White 
and Fluid. : | 

$. 25. The Reaſon, Why the one are orainarily taken for real Quali- 
ties, and the other only for bare Powers, ſeems to be, becauſe the Ideas 
we have of diſtinct Colours, Sounds, &c. containing nothing at all in 
them, of Bulk, Figure, or Motion, wearenot apt to think them the 
Effects of theſe primary Qualities, which appear not to our Senſes to 
operate. in their Produttion - and with which, they have not any ap- 
parent Congruity, or conceivable Connexion. Hence it is, that we 
are ſo forward to imagine, that thoſe Ideas are the reſemblances of 
ſomething really exiſting in the Obje&s . rhemſelves: Since Senfation 
diſcovers-nothing of Bulk, Figure, or Motion of parts in their Prax 
duCtion ; nor can Reaſon ſhew, how Bodies by their Bulk, Figure, and 
Motion, fhould produce in the Mind the Ideas of Blue, or Yellow,  . 
&c. But in the other Caſe, in the Operations of Bodies, changing 
the Qualities one of another, we plainly diſcover, that the Quality 
produced, hath commonly no reſemblance:with any thing.in the thing 
producing it ; wherefore we look on it as a bare Effe&t of Power. For 
though receiving the [dz of Heat, or Light, from the Sun, we are 
apt to think, *tis a Perception and Reſemblance of ſuch. a Quality. in 
the Sun: yet when we ſee Wax, or a fair Face, receiye change. of 
Colour from. the Sun, we cannot imagine, that to be the Reception 
or Reſemblance of any thing in the Sun, becauſe we find not thoſe dif- 
ferent Colours in the Sun it ſelf. For our Senſes, being able to obſerve 
4 likeneſs, or unlikeneſs of ſenſible Qualities in two different external 
Objects, .we forwardly enough conclude the Production of any ſenſible 
Quality in any Subject, to be an Effect of bare Power, and not the 
Communication of any Quality, which was really in theefficient, when 
we find no ſuch ſenſible Quality in the thing that produced it. Bur our 
Senſes, n6t being able to diſcover any unlikeneſs between the ea pro-- 
duced in us, and the Quality of the Object producing it, we are apt to 
imgine, that our /deas are reſemblances of ſomething in the ObjeRts, 
and not the Effects of certain Powers, placed in the Modification of 
their primary Qualities, with which primary Qualities the 1deas produ- 
ced in us haveno reſemblance. | 

$. 26. To conclude, beſide thoſe before mentioned primary Qualities Secondary 
in Bodies, viz. Bulk, Figure, Extenſion, Number, and Motion of 2:«'*:es tah4- , 
their ſolid Parts; all thereſt, whereby we take notice of Bodies, and nn Mb 
diſtinguiſh them one from another, are nothing elſe, but ſeveral Powers percervatie ; 
in them, depending on thoſe primary Qualities; whereby they are 972259. Me- 
fitted, either by immediately operating on our Bodies, toproduce ſe- $44. 
veral different eas in us; or elſe by operating on other Bodies, ſo to 
change their primary Qualities, as to render them capable of producing 
Iaeas in us, different from what before they did. The former of theſe, 
I think may be called Secondary Qualities, immediately. perceivable : The 
latter, Secondary Qualities, mediately perceivable. - 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of Perception. 


tr i4 the firſt F. 1. YErception, 5s it is the firſt faculty of the Mind, exerciſed about 
fimple Tdea of our- 7deas ; ſo it is the firſt and ſimpleſ} 1dea we have from Re- 
Ref-ion  geftion, and is by ſomecalled Thinking in general. Though Thinking, 
in the propriety of the E-g/iſh Tongue,, fignifies that ſort of operation 
of the Mind about its Ideas, wherein the Mind is active ;/ whereit with 
ſome degree of voluntary attention, conſiders any thing. For in bare 
haked Perception, the Mind is, for the moſt part, only paſſive; and 
whar it perceives; it cannot avoid.perceiving. = 
Perception is I. 2. What Perception is, every one will know better by reflecting on 
only when the What he does himſelf, when he ſees, hears, feels, &c. or thinks, than 
egy Mann by any diſcourſe of mine. Whoeyer refle&s on what paſſes in his own 
, ' Mind, cannot miſs it : And if hedoes not refle, all the Words in the 
World; cannot make him have any notion of it. | 
$.3. This 15 certain, That whatever alterations are made in the Body, 
if they reachndt the Mind ; whatever impreffions are made on the our- 
ward parts, ifthey are not taken notice'of within, there is no Percep- 
tion: Fire may burn our Bodies, with no other effe, than it does 4 
Biflet, unleſs the motion he continued to the Brain, and there the ſence 
of Heat, or Mea of Pain, be produced in the Mind, wherein conſiſts 
aftual Perception: | | 
&h. 4. How dften may a Man obferve in himſelf,that whilſt his Mind 
i intently employ'd im the contemplation of fome ObjeAs; and curi- 
ouſly mie; me 74eas that arethere, it takes no notice of impreſ- 
fions of ſounding Bodies, made upon the Organ of Hearing, with the 
fam alteration, that uſes to be for the producing the Ide4 of a Sound ? 
A ſufficientimpullſe there may be onthe Organ ; but it notreaching the 
obſervation of the Mind, . there follows no perception : And though the 
motion, that uſes to produce the Idea of Sound, be made in the Ear, 
yet no ſound is heard. Want of Senſation in this caſe, is not through 
any defett in the Organ, or that the Man's Ears are leſs affefted, than at 
other times, when he does hear: but that which uſes to produce the 
Idea, though conveyed in by the uſual Organ, not being taken notice of 
in the Underſtanding, and fo imprinting no 1dea on the Mind,therefol- 
lows no Senſation. - So that mhere-ewver there is Senſe, or Perception, there 
ſome 1dea is er {eeaern and preſent in the Underſtanding, 
Children, the? + 5- Therefore I doubt not bur Children, by the exercth of their Sen- 
they bave - ſes about ObjeQs, that affeft them ix the Womb, receive ſome few Ideas, 
_—_ ;5>* beforethey are born, as the unavoidable effe&s, either of the Bodies 
none zunace. That environ them, or elſe of thoſe Wants or Diſeaſes they ſuffer; a- 
mongſt which, (if one may conjeQture concerning things not very ca- 
pable of examination) Ithink the 7deas of Hunger and Warmth are 
two: which probably are ſome of the firſt that Children have, and 
which they ſcarce ever part withagain. | 
9. 6. But though it be reaſonable to imagine, that Children receive 
ſome 14:as before they come into the-World, yet theſe ſimple Ideas are 
far from thole innate Principles, which ſome contend for, and we above 


have 
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have rejected. Theſe here mentioned, being the effects of Senſation, are 
only from ſome AﬀeCtions of the. Body, which happen to them there, 
and ſo depend on ſomething exterior to the Mind; nootherwiſe differ- 
ing in their manner of prodution from other Ideas derived from Senſe, 
but only in the precedency of Time: Whereas thoſe innate Principles are - 
ſuppoſed to be of quite another nature; not coming into. the Mind by 
any accidental alterations in, or operations on the Body ; bur, as it 
were, original Charatters impreſſed uponit, in the very firſt moment 
of its Being and Conſtitution. IN | 

$. 7. As there are ſome 1deas, which we may reaſonably ſuppoſe may mich tdeas 
be introduced into the Minds of Children in the Womb, ſubſervient to #-/t :s nor 
the neceſſities of their Life, and Being .there : So after they are born, **«** 
thoſe Ideas are the earlieſt imprinted, which happen to be the ſenſible Qualities, 
which firſt occur tothem; amongſt which, Light is not the leaſt conſfide- 
rable, nor of the weakeſt efficacy. And how covetous the Mind is, to 
be furniſhed with all fuch 1deas, as have no pain accompanying them, 
may bea little gueſs'd,by what 1s obſervable in Children new-born,who 
always turn their Eyes to that part, from whence the Light comes, lay 
them how you pleaſe. But the Ideas that are moſt familiar at firſt, being 
various, according to the divers circumſtances of Chuldrens firſt en- 
tertainment in the World, the order, wherein the ſeveral Ideas come at 
firſt into the Mind, is very various, and uncertain alſo ; neither is it 


much material to know it. | | RE 
$. 8. Weare farther to conſider concerning Perception, that the Ideas Ideasof Seriſe- 


we #eceive by ſenſation, are often 1n grown People alter*'d by the Judgment, tion often 
 withoutour —_ notice of it. When we ſet before al. E g _w_ —— qa 
Globe, of any uniform colour, v.g. Gold, Alabaſter, or Jet; *tis cer- | 

tain, that the 7dea thereby imprinted in our Mind, is of a flat Circle 
variouſly ſhadow?d, with ſeveraldegrees of Light and Brightneſs coming 
to our Eyes. But we having by ule been accuſtomed to perceive, what 
kind of appearance convex Bodies are wont to make in us; what alte- 
rations are made in the refle&tions of Light, by the difference of the 
ſenſible Figures of Bodies, the Judgment preſently, by an habitual 
cuſtom, hy the Appearances into their Cauſes: So thar from that, 
which truly: is variety of ſhadow or colour, collefting the Figure, it 
makes it paſs for a mark of Figure, and frames to it ſelf the perception 
of a convex Figure, andan uniform Colour ; when the Idea we receive 
from thence, is only a Plain variouſly colour'd, as is evident in Painting. 
To which purpoſe I ſhall here inſert a Problem of that very Ingenious 
and Studious promoter of real Knowledge, the, Learned and Worthy 
Mr. Molineux, which he was pleaſed to ſend me in a Letter ſome 
Months ſince; and it is this.: Suppoſe a Man born blind, and now adult and 
taught by his touch to diſtinguiſh between aCube, and a Sphere of the [ame metal, 
and nighly of the ſame bigneſs, ſo as to tell, when he felt one and tother, which 
is the Cube, which the Sphere. Suppoſe then the Cube and Sphere placed on a 
Table, and the Blind Man to be made to ſee. Quere, Whether by his ſight, 
before he touch'd them, he could now diſtinguiſh, and tell; which is the Globe, 
which the Cabe, ' To which the acute and judicious Propoſer anſwers: 
Not. For though he has obtain'd the experience of, how a Globe, how a Cabe 
affetts his touch ;, yet he has not yet attained the Experience, that what affetts 
his touch ſo ar ſo, muſt affeit his ſight ſo or ſo; Or that a 6c angle 
in the Cube, that preſſed his hand unequally, ſball appear to his eye, 4s it does. 
7n the Cube, Tagree with this thinking Gent. whom I am proud to 
call my Friend, 1n his anſwer to this hs Problem ; and am © R—_ 

2 tnart 
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that the Blind Man, at firſt ſight, would-not be able with certainty to 
fay, which was the Globe, which the Cube, whilft he only ſaw them; 
though he could unerringly name them by his touch, and certainly dt- 
ſtinguiſh them by the difference of their Figures felt. This I have ſet 
down, and leave with my Reader, as an occaſion for him to conſider, 
how much he may be beholding to experience, improvement, and ac- 
uired notions, where he thinks, he has not the lea{t uſe of, or help 
om them: And the rather, becauſe this obſerving Gent. farther adds, 
that having upon the occaſion of my Book, propoſed this to arvers very inge- 
nious Men, he hardly ever met with one, that at firſt gave the anſwer to it, 
which he thinks true, till by hearing his reaſons they were convinced, 
$. 9. But this is not, I think, uſual in any of our Ideas, but thoſe re- 
ceived by Sight: Becauſe Sight, the moſt comprehenſive of all our Sen- 
ſes, conveying to our Minds the [Ideas of Light and Colours, which are 
peculiar only to that Senſe; and alſo the far different Ideas of Space, 
Figure, and Motion, the ſeveral varieties whereof change the appearan- 
ces of its proper ObjeQ, viz. Light and Colours, we bring our ſelves by 
uſe, to judge of the one by the other. This in many caſes, by a ſettled 
habit, in things whereof we have frequent experience, is performed fo 
conſtantly, and ſo quick, that we take that for the Perception of our Sen- 
fation, which 1s an [dee formed by our Judgment ; ſo that one, v7z. 
that of Senſation, ſerves only to- excite the other, and is ſcarce taken 
notice of it ſelf ; asa Man who reads or hears with attention and .un- 
derſtanding, takes little notice of the CharaQers, or Sounds, but of 
the Ideas, that are excited in him by them. 
$. 10. Nor need we wonder, that this is done with fo little notice, if 
we conſider, how very quick the at#ons of the Mind are performed : For 
as it ſelf is thought to take up no ſpace, to have no extenſion; ſo its 
aQtions ſeem to require no time, but many of them ſeem to be crouded 
into an Inſtant. I ſpeak this in compariſon to the Attions: of the 
Body, Any one may eaſily obſerve this in his own Thoughts, who 
will take the painsto refle&t on them. How, as it were 1n an inſtanr, 
do our Minds, with one glance, ſee all the parts of a demonſtration, 
which may very well be called a long one, if we conſider the time it 
will require ropu it into words, and ftep by ſtep ſhew it another? 
Secondly, we ſhall not be fo much ſurprized, that this is done in us 
with fo little notice, if we confider, how the facility which we get of 
doing things, by a cuſtom of doing, makes them often paſs in us 
without our notice. ' Habits, foals ſuch as are begun very early, 
come, at laſt, to produce aitions in us, which often eſcape our obſervation. 
How frequently dowe, in a day, cover our Eyes with our Eye-lids, 
without perceiving that we are at all in the dark? Men, that by cuſtom 
have got the uſe of a Sy-WOrd! do almoſt in every ſentence, pronounce 
- ſounds, which, though taken notice of by others, they themlelves nei- 
ther hear, nor. obſerve. And therefore *tis' not ſo ſtrange, thar our 
Mind ſhould often change the” 7des of its Senſation, into that of its 
Judgment, and make one ſerve only to excite the other, without our 
taking notice of it. 


Percepyion $. x1, This faculty of Perception, ſeems to me to be that, which puts 
| pay Fe the diſtinftion betwixt the animal Kingdom, and the inferior parts of Na- 


eween Ani- ture, For however Vegetables have, many of them, fome degrees of 
m4's and in- Motion, and upon the different application of other Bodies to them, do 
ferior Beings. yery briskly alter their Figures and Motions, and fo have obtained the 
name of ſenſitivePlants, from a motion, which has ſome reſemblance to 

| that, 
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that, which in Animals follows upon Senſation: Yet, I ſuppoſe, it is 
all bare Mechaniſm ; and no otherwiſe produced, than the/turning of 
a wild Oat-beard, by the-inſinuation of the : Particles of Moiſture; or 
the ſhort?ning of a Rope, by the affuſion of Water. All which is 
done without any Senfation in the Subject, or the having or receiving 
any Ideas. _ en T 

. 12. Perception, I believe, 1s, in ſome degree, # all ſorts of Animals; 
thoughin ſome, poſſibly, the Avenues, provided by Nature for the re- 
ception of Senſations are ſo few, and the Perception, they are received 
with, ſo obſcure and dull, that it comes extremely ſhort of the quick- 
neſs and variety of Senſations, which 1s in other Animals: bur yer ir is 
ſufficient for, and wiſely adapted to, the: ſtate and condition of that 
ſort of Animals, who are thus made: So that the Wiſdom and Goods 
neſs of the Maker plainly appears in all the Parts of this ftupendious 
Fabrick, and all the ſeveral degrees and ranks of Creatures in it. 

$. 13. We may, I think, from the Make of an Oyfer, or Cockle, reaſo- 
nably conclude, that it has not ſo many, nor-ſo quick Senſes, as a Man; 
or ſeveral other Animals; nor if it had, would it, in that ſtate and incapa- 
city of transferring it ſelf trom one . place to another, be better*d»by 
them. What good would Sight and Hearing do to a Creature, that 
cannot move it ſelf to, or from the Objects, wherein at a diſtance it 
perceives Good or Evil? And would not quickneſs of Senſation, be an 
Inconvenience to an Animal, that muſt lie ſtill, where Chance has once 
placed it ; and there receives. the afflux'of colder or warmer, clean-or 
foul Water, as it happens to come to it ? o) vi if 9h 

$. 14. But yet, I cannot but think, there is ſome ſmall dull Perce- 
ption, whereby they are dogged from perfect Inſenſibility. And 
that this may be ſo, we have plain 


inftagces, even in Mankind it ſelf, 

 Takeone, in whom decrepidold Age has blotted out the Metnory of his 
paſt Knowledge, andclearly wiped out the Ideas his Mind was formerl 
ſtored with; and has, by deſtroying his Sight, Hearing, and Smell 
quite, and his Taſte to a great degree, Faye almoſt all the Pafſa- 
ges for new ones to enter ;. Or, if there. be { of the Inlets yet half 
open, the Impreſſions made are ſcarce; pefceived,; or not/at.allretained. 
How far ſuch an one. (norwithitanding,, all-that is boaſted: of innate 
Principles) is in his Knowledge, and infelle&ual Faculties, above'the 
Condition of a Cockle, or an Oyſter, 1 leave'to be conſidered; . And iz 
if a Man had- paſſed Sixty: Years in ſuch: a. State,., as *tis poffible he 
might, as well as three Days, I wonder what difference; there would 
have been, in any intellectual Perfections, between him, and the low- 

_ eſt degree of Animals. _ vie wt) {di in} te 

Q. 15. Perception then being the firſt ſtep and degree towards Knowledge, Perception 

and the inlet of all the Materials of it, thetewer Senſes any' Man, as well Rk Ay 
as any other Creature, hath; and the fewer and duller the Impreſſions + ET, 
are, that are made by them ;; and. the duller the Faculties-are, that are {og 
employed about them, the more remote are they from that. Knowledge, 
which is to be found in ſome Men. '  But:this-being in great, vatiety of 
Degrees, (as may be perceived amongſt Men,) cannot cergaznly.bedif- 7 
covered in the ſeveral Species of. Animals, much leſs:in theis particular: 
Individuals. It ſuffices me only to have remarked herezthat Perception: 
is the firſt Operation of all our 1atellectual Faculties, - andthe inlet of all 
Knowledge intoour Minds. And I am apt too to. imagine,. That it. is: 
Perceptioa in the loweſt degree of it, which puts the Boundaries — 
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Animals, and the inferior ranks of Creatures. But this I mention _ 
as my conjecture by the by, it being indifferent to the Matter in Hand, 


b 
which way the Learned that determine of it. 
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Of Retention. 


C. 1. HE next Faculty of 'the Mind, whereby it makes a farther 
Progreſs towards Knowledge, is that which I call Retention, 

or the keeping of thoſe ſimple Ids, which from Senſation or Refleftion 
it hath received. This is done two ways. Firſt, by keeping the [dea, 
which is brought into it, for ſometime aQuually in view,which is called 

7 Contemplat 107 s ; ” 
$ 2. The other way of Retention is the Power to reviveagain 1n our 
Minds thoſe Z/deas, which after imprinting have diſappeared, or have 
been as it were laid aſide out of Sight : And thus we do, when wecon- 
ceive Heat or Light, Yellow or Sweet, the Objet being removed, 
This is Memory, which is as it were the Store-houſe of our Zdeas. For 
the narrow Mind of Man, not being capable of having many eas un- 
der View and Conſideration at once, it was neceſſary to have a Repo- 
fitory, to lay up thoſe 7deas, which at- another time it might have uſe 
of, But our Zdeas being nothing, but aCtual Perceptions in the Mind, 
which ceaſe to be any thing, whea there is no-perception of them, this 
wb of our Zdeas in the Repoſitory of the Memory, ſignifies no more 
ut 


Contempla- 
#100. 


Memory, 


that the Mind has a Power, ir many caſes, to revive Perce- 
ptions, which it has once had, with this additional Perception annexed 
to them, that it has had them before. And in this Seaſe it is, that our 
Zaeas are faid to be in our Memories, when indeed, they are attually no 
where, bur only there is an ability in the Mind, whea it will, to revive 
them again; andas it were paint them anew on it ſelf, though. ſome 
with more, ſome with leſs difficulty ; ſome more lively, and- others 
more «1 pts And thus it is, by the Affiftance of this Faculty, that 
we are faid to have all thoſe deas in our yaw yy which though 
we do not attually contemplate, yet we can bring in fight, and .make 
appear again, and be the Obje&s of our Thoughts, without the help of 
thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which firſt arirkan | ra there. | 
S. 3. Attention and Repetition help much to the fixing any 7deas in the 
: But thoſe, which naturally at firſt make the deepeſt, and moſt 
Impreſſion, are thoſe, which are accompanied with Pleaſure 
or Pain. 'Thegreat Buſineſs ofthe Senſes, being to make us take notice 
of what hurts, or advantages the Body, it is wiſely ordered by Nature 
(as has been ſhewn) that Pain ſhould accompany the Reception of ſeve- 
ral /deas; which ſupplying the Place of Conſideration and Reaſoning in 
Children, and adtting quicker than Confideration in grown Men, 
makes both the Young and Old avoid painful Objects, with that haſte, 
which is neceſſary for their Preſervation; and in both ſettles in the Me- 


mory a caution for the Future. 
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$. 4. Concerning the ſeveral degrees of laſting, wherewith [eas are Ideas fade 5 
imprinted on the Memory, we may obſerve, That ſome of them have *** 0) 
been produced in the Underſtanding, by an ObjeQ affeRing the Senſes 
once only, and no more than once : Others, that have more than once 
offer'd themſelves to the Senſes, have yet been little taken notice of ; 
the Mind, eicher heedleſs, as in Children, or otherwiſe employ'd, as 
in Men, intent only on one thing, not ſetting the ſtamp deep into. it 
ſelf. And in ſome, where they are ſet on with care and repeated im- 
preſſions, either through the temper of the Body, or ſome other default, 
the Memngryi 6 very weak: In all theſe caſes, Ideas in the Mind quickly 
fade, and often vaniſh quite out of the Underſtanding, leaving no more 
footiteps or remaining Charatters of themſelves, than Shadows do fly- 
ing over Fields of Corn; and the Mind is as void of them, as if they 
never had been there. | OA 
$. 5. Thus many of thoſe 1deas, which were produced in the Minds 
of Children, in the beginning of their Senſation (ſome of which, per- 
haps, as of fome Pleaſuresand Pains, were before they were born, and 
others in their Infancy) if in the future Courſe of their Lives, they are 
not repeated again, are _ loſt, without the leaſt glimpſe remaining 
of them. This may be obſerved in thoſe, who by ſome Miſchance have 
loſt their ſight, when they were very Young ; in whom the” [eas of 
Colours, having been but {lightly taken notice of, and ceaſing to bere- 
ted, do quite wear out; 1ſo that ſome years after, there 1s no more 
Notion, nor Memory of Colours left in their Minds,” than in thoſe of 
, People bora blind. "The Memory in ſome Men, ?ris true, ts very tena- 
cious, evento 4 Miracle: But yet there ſeems to be a conitant decay of 
all our 1deas, even of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in Minds the 
rtioft retentive; ſo that if they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated 
Exerciſe of the Senſes, or RefleQion on thoſe kind of Obje&ts, which at 
firſt occaſioned them, the Print wears out, and at laft there remains 
nothing to be ſeen, Thus the Ideas, as well as Children, of our Youth, 
often die before us: And our Mands repteſent to us thoſe Tombs, to 
which we are approaching ; where though the Braſs and Marble re- 
main, yet the Inſcriptions are effaced by time, and the Imagery moul- 
ders away. - The Pidtares drawn in our Minds, are laid in fading Colours; 
and if not ſometimes refreſhed, vaniſh'tand diſappear. How mu 
the Conſtitution of our Bodies,and the make of 'our animal Spirits, are 
concerned in this; and whether the Temper of the Brain make this 
difference, that in ſome it retains the Charatters drawn on it like 
Marble, in others like Free-ſtone,and in others little better then Sand, I 
{hall not here enquire,though it may ſeem probable, that the Conſtitu- 
tion of the Body does ſometimes influence the Memory; fincewe often- 
times find a Diſeaſe quite ſtrip the Mind of all-its Ideas, and the flames 
of a Fever, in a few days, calcine all thoſe Images to duſt and confu- 
ſion, which ſeem'd to beas laſting, as if carved in Marble. | | 
$. 6. But concerning the Ideas ſelves, it is eaſie to remark, That Cmftanth re. - 
thoſe that are ofreneſt refreſhed (amongſt which are thoſe that are con- —— bays | 
veyed into the Mind by more ways than one) by a frequent return of uf: 
the Objects or Actions that produce them, fix themſelves " in the Me- 
mory,and remain cleareſt and longeſt there; and: rherefore thoſe, which 
are oirhe original Qualities of Bodies, viz. Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Vio- 
t10z,and Reſt, and thoſe thar almoſt conſtantly affetour Bodies, as Heat 
and Cold; and thoſe which arethe AﬀeStions of af Kinds of Beings, as 
Exiſtence, Daration, and Namber, which' almoſt every Obje& bs . 
; affects 
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affets our Senſes, every Thought which imploys our Minds, bring 
along with them: Theſe, I fay, and the like [zeas, are ſeldom quite 
loſt, whilſt the Mind retains any Ideas at all. | : 
, &. 7. Inthis ſecondary Perception, as I may fo call it,or viewing again 
bei the the [deas, that are lodg'd i» the Memory, the Mind is oftentimes move than 
Minds often barely paſſiye, the appearance of thoſe dormant Pictures, depending fone- 
i times on the Will. The Mind very often ſets it-ſelf on work ui ſearch 
of ſome hidden 7dea, and turns, as1t were, the Eyeof the Soul upon it ; 
though ſometimes too they ftart upin our Minds of their own accord, 
and offer themſelves to the Underſtanding ; and very ofren"are rouzed 
and tumbled out of their dark Cells, into open Day-light,by ſome tur- 
bulent and tempeſtuous Paſſion; our Aﬀections bringing 'Ideas to our 
Memory,which had otherwiſe lain | Pe unregarded. This farther 
is to be obſerved, concerning 7deas lodg'd in the Memory, and upon 
occaſion revived by the Mind, that they are not only (as the Word re- 
viveimports) none of thern,.new ones; - butalfo that the Mind' takes 
notice of them, as of a former Impreſſion, and renews its acquaintance 
with them, as with Tdeas it had known before. So that though Ideas 
formerly imprintedare not all conſtantly. in view, yetin remembrance 
they are ay known tobe ſuch, as have been formerly imprinted; 
z. e, in view, and taken notice of before by the:Underftanding. = 
Two def+8s in. V+ $+ Memory, 1nan intelle&tual Creature, is'neceffaryiin the next de- 
eas mm. «4 =r SHORT AS HIS" 127 
ebe Memory, Brees. tO 4-7 ama It is of ſo great moment, that where it is wanting, 
Oblivien and all the reſt of our Faculties are. in a great meaſure uſele::And we m 
Sloſs. our Thoughts, Reaſonings, and Knowledge,'could not:proceed beyond - 
preſent ObjeQs, were it not for the aſſiſtance ofour Memories, wherein 
there may be 7wo defects. | Far 3h YI $0 UP 


Firſt, That it loſes the Idea quite, and fo far it produces perfett Igno- 
rance. Forſince we can know nothing farther, than we have the Idea 
of it, when thatis gone, we are in perteCt zgnorance. | 

Secondly, "That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves not the Ideas, that it 
has, and are laid upin ſtore, quick exongh to ſerve the Mind upon oc- 
caſions, This,if it be to a great degree, is Stupidity ;and he,who through 
this default in his Memory, has not the Ideas, that are really preſerved 
there, ready at hand, when: need and occaſion calls for them; were al- 
moſt as j9s.be without them quite, ſince they ſerve him to little pur- 
poſe. The dull Man, who loſes the opportunity, whilſt he is ſeeking 
in his Mind for thoſe; Ideas, that ſhould ſerve his turn, is not much 
more happy in his Knowledge, than one that is perfetly: ignorant. 

*Tis the bulineſs therefore of the Memory to furniſh to the Mind thoſe 

dormant Jdzas, which it.has preſent occaſion for, and in the having 
them ready at hand on all occaſions, conſiſts that which we call Inven- 
tion, Fancy, and quickneſs of Parts. | 


 F. 9. ThelſearedefeRts, we may obſerve, in the Memory of one Man 
compared with another. There is another defeft, which we may con- 
ceive to be in the memory of Man in general, compared with ſome ſu- 
periour created intellectual Beings, which in thisfaculty may o far ex- 

cel Man, that they may have conſtantly in view the whole Scene of all 

their former ations, wherein no ong of the thoughts they have ever 

had, may flipout of their fight. The omaiſcience of God, who knows 

all things paſt, preſent, and to come, and to whom the thoughts of 
Men's hearts always lie open, may fatisfie us of the poſſibility of this. 

. For 
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For who can doubt, but God may communicate to thoſe glorious Spi- 
rits, his immediate Attendants, any of his PerfeCtions, in what pro- 
portion he pleaſes, as far as created finite Beings can be capable. *Tis 
reported of that prodigy of Parts, Mognfieur Paſcal,that, till the decay of 
his health had impaired his memory, he forgot nothing of whathe had 
done, read, or thought in any part of his rational Age. This 1s a pri- 
vilege ſo little known to moſt. Men, that it ſeems almoſt incredible to 
thoſe, who, after the ordinary way, meaſure all others by themſelves: 
But yet, when conſidered, may help us toenlarge our thoughts towards 

reater PerfeCtions of it in ſuperior ranks of Spirits. For this of Mr. Paſ- 
cal was ſtill with the narrowneſs, that humane Minds are confin'd to 
here, of having great variety of Ideas only in ſucceſſion, notall at once: 
Whereas the ſeveral degrees of Angels may probably have larger views, 
and ſome of them be endowed with capacities able to retain together, 
and conſtantly ſet before them, as in one Picture, all their paſt know- 
ledge at once. This, we may conceive, would be no ſmall advantage 
to the knowledge of a thinking Man ; if all his paſt thoughts, and rea- 
ſonings cquld be always preſent to hing. And therefore we may ſuppoſe 
it one of thoſe ways,wherein the knowledge of ſeparate Spirits may ex- 
ceedingly ſurpaſs ours. 


gree, as well as Man. For to paſs by other Inſtances, Birds learning of 
Tunes, andthe endeavours one may obſerve in them, to hit the Notes 
right, put it paſt doubt with me, that they have Perception, andre- 
tain 7deas in their Memories, and uſe them tor Patterns. For it ſeems 
to me impoſſible, that they ſhould endeavour toconform their Voices 
to Notes. (as *tis plain they do) of which they had no 1deas. For 
though I ſhould grant Sound may mechanically cauſe a certain motion 
of the animal Spirits, in the Brains of thoſe Birds, whilſt the Tune is 
attually playing; and that motion may becontinued on to the Muſcles 
of the Wings, and ſo the Bird mechanically be driven away by certain 
noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the Birds Preſervation: yet that can 
never be ſuppoſed a Reaſon, why it ſhould cauſe mechanically, either 
whilſt 3the Tune was playing, much leſs after it has ceaſed, ſuch a 
motion in the- Organs of the Bird's Voice, as ſhould conform it to the 
Notes of a foreign Sound, which imitation can be of no uſe to the Bird's 


Preſervation. But which is more, it cannot with any. a nceof 


Reaſon, be ſuppoſed ( much leſs proved ) that Birds, without Senſe 
and Memory, can approach their Notes, nearer and nearer. ees, 
to a Tune x (35 yeſterday ; which if they have. no_ [dex of in their 

emory, 1s now no-where, nor can be a Pattern for them to imitate, 
or which any repeated Eſſays can bring them nearer to. - Since there is 
no reaſon why the ſound of a Pipe ſhould leave traces in their Brains, 
which nor at firſt, but by their after-endeavours,” ſhould produce the 
like Sounds ; and why the Sounds they make themſelves, ſhould not 
make traces which they ſhould follow, as well as thoſe of the Pipe, is 
inpoſlible to conceive. 


L 2. ECHAL 


$. to. This faculty of laying up, and retaining the Iaeas, that are Brutes tie 
broughtintothe Mind,ſeveral other Animals ſeem to have, to a great de- Memo 
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without it. 


CHAP. XI. 
0f Diſcerning, and other Operations of the Mind. 


F. I. Nother Faculty, we may take notice of in our Minds, is that 
of Diſcerning and diſtinguiſhing betweerr the ſeveral Ideas it 
has. It is not enough to have a confuſed Perception of ſomething in 


general: Unleſs the Mind had a diſtin& Perception of different Ob- 


The difference 
of Wit and 
Judgment, 


jeas, and their Qualities,it would be capable of very little Knowledge; 
though the Bodies that affe&t us, wereas buſie about us,as they are now, 
andthe Mind were continually employ'd in thinking. -On this faculty 
of Diſtinguiſhing one thing from another, depends the evidence and cer- 
tainty of ſeveral, even very general Propoſitions, which have paſſed for 
innate Truths ; becauſe Men over-looking the true cauſe, why thoſe 
Propoſitions find univerſal afſent, impute it wholly to native uniform 
Imprefions ; whereas it in truth deperds upon this clear diſcerning Faculty 
of the Mind, whereby it perceives two eas to be the ſame, or different. 
But of this more inwſeer. : | 

$: 2. How much the imperfeCtion of accurately diſcriminating Ideas 
one from another lies, cither in the dulneſs, or fults of the Organs of 
Senſe ; or want of acuteneſs, exerciſe, or attention in the Underſtan- 


_ or haſtineſs and precipitancy, natural to ſome Tempers, I will 
pom, 


ereexamine: TItſuffices totake notice, that this is one of the Ope- 
rations, that the Mind may refle&t on,and obſerve in it ſelf. It is af that 
conſequence to its other Knowledge, that ſo far as this faculty is in it ſelf 
dull, ornot rightly made uſe of, for the diftinguiſhing one thing from 
another; ſo far our Notions are confuſed, and our Reaſon and Judgment 
difturbed or mifled. If in having our Zdzas in the Memory ready at 
hand,conſifts IEnns of parts; in this of having them unconfuſed,and 
being able nicely to diftinguiſh one thing from another, where there is 
but the leaſt difference, conſifts, in a great meaſure, the exatneſs of 
Judgment, and clearnefs of Reaſon, which is to-be obſerved in one Man 
above another. And hence, perhaps, may be given ſome Reaſon of 
that common'Obſervation, That Men who have a great deal of Wit,and 
mpt Memories, have notalways the cleareft Judgment, or deepeſt 


t - 


Reaſon. For Wrlyingmoſt in theafſemblage of 7deas,and putting thoſe 


together with quickneſs and variety, wherein can be found any reſem- 
blanceor congrutty, thereby to makeup pleaſant Pifures, and agree- 
able Viſions in the Fancy: .Y4dzwent, on the contrary, lies quite on 
the atherfide, jn ſeparating carefully, onefrom another, Zdeas; where- 
in cande fonndthe leaft difference, thereby 19 qvoid being miſled by 
Similitude, and by affioityto take one thing for. anather. This is a 
way of ah rorog quite contrary to Metaphor,and Allufion, wherein, 
for the moſt patr, Jies that entertainment and pleaſantry of Wit, which 
firikes { lively on the Fancy, and therefore fo acceptaBle t6 atlPeople ; 
beozbſe its Beauty appears at firſt fight, and there'is required no labour 
of thought, ro examine what Truth or Reaſon there is in it. The Mind 
without looking anyfarther,reſts ſatisfied with the agrecableneſs of the 
Picture, and the gayety of the Fancy : And it isa kind of an affront to 
g0 about to examane it,by the ſevere Rules of Truth, and good Reaſon; 


whereby it appears, that it conſiſts in ſomething, that is not perfe&1 
conformable to them. - TY, 


- 


4 


d. 3. To 
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$. 3- Tothe welldiſtinguiſhing our eas, it chiefly contributes, that Clean «- 
they be clear and determinate: And when they are fo, it wyll not breed Confuſion, - 

- any confuſion or miſtake about them, though the Senſes ſhould (as ſome- 
times they do) convey them from the ſame Object differently, on dif- 
ferent occaſions, and ſo ſeem to err. For though a Man in a Fever 
ſhould from Sugar have a bitter taſte, which at another time would 
produce a ſweet offe; yet the dex of Bitter in that Man's Mind, would 
beas clear and diſtinct from the /dea of Sweet, as if he had taſted only 
Gall. Nor does it makeany more confuſion between the two Ideas of 
 Sweetand Bitter, that the ſame ſort of Body produces at one time one; 
and at another time another Zea, by the tafte, than it makes a con- 
fuſion in the two /deas of White and Sweet, or White and Round, that 
the ſame piece of Sugar produces them both in the Mind at the fame 
time. And the Ideas of Orange-colour and Azure, that are produced 
in the Mind by the ſame parcel of the infuſion of Lignum Nephriticam, 
 areno leſs diſtintt 1deas, than thoſe of the ſame Colours, taken from 
two very different Bodies. 

9. 4- The COMPARING them one with another, in reſpect of comparing. 
Extent,Degrees, Time, Place, or any other Circumſtances, is agother 
operation of the Mind about its 1deas,andis that upon which dependsall - 
that large tribe of Ideas, comprehended under Relation ; whichof how 
vaſt an extent it is, I ſhall have oggaſion to conſider hereafter. [ | 

$. 5: How far Brutes partake in this faculty,is not eafie todetermine; Braces com- 
I imagine they have it not in any great degree: For though they proba- pare, bur im- 
bly have ſeveral Ideas diſtin enough, yet it ſeems to me to be the Pro. 2995: 
rogative of Humane Underſtanding, when it has ſufficiently diſtingui- 
ſhed any 1aeas,fo as to perceive them to be perfectly different,and ſo con- 
ſequently too,to caſt about and conſider in what circumſtances they are 
capable to be compared. And therefore, I think, Beaſts compare: not 
their 1deas,farther than ſome ſenſible Circumſtances annexed to the Ob- 
jects themſelves. The other power of Comparihg, which may be obſer- 
ved in Men, belonging to general /deas, and uſeful only to abſtract 
Reaſonings, we may probably conjecture Beaſts have not. 

$. 6. The next Operation we may obſerve in the Mind about its Zdeas; Compounding. 
is CO MPOSIT ION, whereby it puts together ſeyeralof thoſe ſimple 
ones 1t has received from Senſation and* Reflection, and-combines them 
into complex ones. Under thisof Compoſition, may be reckon'd-alſo 
that of ENLARGING; wherein though the Compoſition does not ſo 
much appear as in more complex ones, - yet it is nevertheleſs a. putting: 
ſeveral Zdeas together,though of the ſame kind. Thus by.adding ſeveral 
Unites together, we make the Idea of a dozen ; and puting together the 
repeated Zaeas of ſeveral Perches, we frame that of Furlong.  ::-!; - 

d. 7. In this alſo, ſuppoſe, Brates. come far ſhort.of Man. For though. Brues com 
they take in, and tetain together ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Jdeas, 274 #ut it 
as poſſibly the Shape, Smell, and Voice of his Maſter,make upa.com-. ' 
plex Idea a Dog has of him ; or rather are ſo many diſtinct Marks where- 
by he knows him : yet, I do not think they doof themſelves evercom- 
pound them, and »2ake complex Ideas. And perhaps even where we 
think they have complex 7deas, *tis only one ſimple one that directs 
them in the knowledge of ſeveral things, which poſſibly they diſtinguiſh 
leſs by their Sight, than we imagine. For I have been credibly informed, 
that a Bitch will nurſe, play with, and be fondof young Foxes, as.much 
as,andin place ofher Puppies, it you can but get them once to-ſuck her 
ſo long, that her Milk may go rough them. And thoſe animals, 

2 


which 
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which have a numerous brood of young ones at once, appear not to 
have any knowledge of their number; tor though they are mightily 
concerned for any of their Young, that are taken from them whilſt 
they are in ſight or hearing, yet if one or two of them be ſtollen from 
them in their abſence, or without noiſe, they appear not to miſs them ; 
or to have any ſenſe, that their number is leſflen'd. 
| $. 8. When Children have, by repeated Senfatidhs, got Ideas fixed 
Naming. R : : fe” - 
in their Memories, they begin, by degrees, to learn the uſeof Signs. 
And when they have got the skill to apply the Organs of Speech to the 
framing of articulate Sounds, they begin to make Uſe of Words, to ſig- 
nifie their Ideas to others : Theſe verbal Signs they ſometimes borrow 
from others, and ſometimes make themſelves, as one may: obſerve 
among the newand unuſual Names Children often giveto things in 
their firſt uſe of 95 8 | Et 
Alfiraftim, F$-9- The uſe of Words then being to ftand as outward Marks of our 
internal {deas, and thoſe Ideas being taken from parcacular things, if 
every particular Idea that we take in, ſhould have a diſtinct Name, 
| Names muſt be endleſs. To prevent this,the Mind makes the particular 
| Ideas,received from particularObjefts,to become general ; which is done 
| by conſidering them as they are in the Mind ſuch Appearances, ſepa- 
rate from all other Exiſtences, and the circumſtances of real Exiſtence, 
as Time, Place, or any other concomitant Ideas. This is called A B- 
STRACT ION, whereby 1deas taken from particular Beings,. be- 
come general Repreſentatives of all of the ſame kind ; and their Names 
vor |, Names, | applicable to whatever exiſts contormable-to ſuch ab- 
rat Ideas. Such preciſe, naked Appearances in the Mind, without 
conſidering, how, whence, or with what others they came there, the 
Underſtanding lays up Co Names commonly annexed to them) as 
the Standards to rank real Exiſtences into ſorts, as they agree with theſe 
Patterns,and to denominate them accordingly. Thus the ſame Colour 
being obſerved today in Chalk or Snow, which the Mind yeſterday re- 
ceived from Milk, it conſiders that Appearance alone, makesit a repre- 
ſentative of all of that kind ; and having given it the name Whiteneſs,it 
| by thar ſound ſignifies the ſame quality whereſoever to be imagin'd or 
met with ; and thus Univerſals, whether 1deas or Terms, are made. 
Brutes ab- + 10. If it may bedoubted, Whether Beaſts compound and enlarge 
fraft not. their Ideas that way, toany degree : This, I think, I may be poſitive 
| in, That the power of Abſtraf#img is not at all in them; and that the 
having of general Heas, is that which putsa perfeR diſtinQtion betwixt 
Manand Brutes; and is an Excellency which the Faculties of Brutes 
do by no means attain to. For it is evident, we obſerve no foot-ſteps 
in them, of making uſe of general ſigns for univerſal Ideas; from which 
we have reaſon to 1magine, that they have not the faculty of abftract- 
ing, or making general Ideas, fince they have no uſe of Words, or any 


other general Signs. | 
'F. 11x. Nor can it be imputed'to their want of fit Organs, to frame ar- 

ticulate Sounds, thatthey haveno uſe,or knowledpe of generalWords; 

ſince many of them, we find, can faſhion ſuch Sounds, and pronounce \ 

Words diſtin&tly euongh, but never with any ſuch application. And 

on the other ſide, Men, who through ſome defe& in the Organs, want 

worss, yet fail not to expreſs their univerſal eas by ſigns, which ſerve 

them inftead of general words, a faculty which we ſee Beaſts come ſhort 

in. And therefore I think we may ſuppoſe, That *tis in this, that the 


Species of Brutes are diſcriminated from Man; and *tis that proper dif- 
| ; ference 
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fereace wherein they are wholly ſeparated, and which at laſt widens to 
ſo vaſt a diſtance. For if they have any Ideas at all, and are not bare 
Machins ( as ſome would have them) we cannot deny them to have 
ſome Reaſon. It ſeemsas evident to me, that they do ſome of them 
in certain Inſtances reaſon, as that they have ſence ; but ir is only in 
particular Ideas, juſt as they receiv'd them from their Senſes. They 
are the beſt of then tied up within thoſe narrow bounds, and have not 
(as I think) the faculty to enlarge them by any kind of Abſtrattion. « 
$. 12. How far [dts are concerned in the want or weakneſs of any, Idiots and 
or all of the foregoing Faculties, an exa&t obſervation of their ſeveral 744 Mer. 
ways of faltering, would no doubt diſcover. For thoſe who either per- 
ceive but dully,or retain the 1deas that come into their Minds but ill, 
who cannot readily excite or compound them, will have little matter to 
think on. Thoſe who cannot diſtinguiſh, compare,and abſftra&,would 
hardly beable to underſtand, and make uſe of Language, or judge; or 
reaſon to any tolerable degree: bur only a little,and imperfe&ly, abour 
" things preſent, and very familiar to their Senſes. And indeed,any of 
the © cendarlented Faculties, if wanting, or out of order, produce 
ſuitable defeAs in Men's Underftandings and Knowledge. 
.h. 13. In fine, the defeftin Natarels ſeems toproceed from wantof 
uickneſs, aQivity, and motion, inthe intelleftual Faculties, whereby 
Hey are deprived of Reaſon: Whereas mad Men, on the other ſide, 
ſeem to ſuffer by theother Extreme. ' For they do not appear to me to 
have loſt the Faculty of Reaſoning : bur having joined together ſome 
Ideas very wrongly, they miſtake them for Truths; and rhey err as 
Men do,thatargue right from wrong Principles. For by the violence of 
their Imaginations, having taken their Fancies for Realities, they make 
right — vom — | hb or Soren find a —_— Man 
ancying himſelf a King, with aright nferc require ſuitable Ar- 
dnnitcR, Reſpect, ; Obedience: Others who have thoughtthem- 
ſelves made of Glaſs, have uſed the caution neceſſary to preferve ſuch 
brittle Bodies. Hence it cornes to paſs, «that a Man, who is very ſober, 
andof a right Underſtanding in all other things, may in one particular 
beas frantick, as any in Bed/am; if eirhet by any ſudden very ſtrong 
impreſſion, or long fixing his —_— one fort of Thoughts, inco- 
herent Ideas have been cemented together ſo powerfully, as to remain 
united. But there are degrees of Madneſs, as of Folly ; the diforderly 
jumbling Tdeas together, Is in ſore more, and ſome leſs. Tn ſhort, 
| herein ſeems to lie the difference between Idiots and mad Men, That 
mad Men put wrong 14eas together, and-ſo make wrong Propofitions, 
but argue and reaſon right from them : But Idiots make very tew or no - 
Propoſitions, and reaſon ſcarce at all. Wy 

$. 14. Theſe, T think, are the firſt Faculties and Operations of the Merhod. 
Mind, which it makes uſe of CO_— - and though they are 
exercxed about all its Izeas in genteral; yet the Inftances, T have hither- 
to given, have been chiefly tn (imple {dexs; attd T have ſubjoined che 
explication of theſe Faculties of the Mind, to that of ſimple Ideas, be- 
tore I come to what I have to ſay, concerning complex ones, tor theſe 
tollowing Reaſons : . 

Firſt, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe Faculties being exerciſed at firſt princi- 
pally about ſimple Ideas, we might, by following Nature in its ordina- 
ry method, trace and diſcover them 1a their riſe, progreſs, and gradual 
improvements. 


Secondly, 


Theſ# are the 


beginnings of 
f 


umane 
Kncwiedze. 


Appeal to 


Experience, 


Dark room, 


ſet of /deas, derived from that other ſource of our Knowledge, which 
lace, after 


is capable of; wherein I muſt apps to. Experience and Obſervation, 
eft way to come to Truth, being to 
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degrees thereof. ? ITE 

d. 17. I pretend not to teach, but to enquire; and therefore cannot 
but confeſs here again, That external and internal Senſation, are the 
only paſſages that I can find, of Knowledge, to the Underſtanding. 
Theſe alone, as far as I can diſcover, are the Windows by which light 
is let into this dark Room. For, methinks, the Underſtanding is nottmuch 
unlike a Cloſet wholly ſhut from light, with only ſome little opening 
left, to let in external viſible Reſemblances, or /aeas of things with- 
out; would the Pictures coming into ſuch a dark Room but ſtay there, 
and lie ſo orderly as to be tound upon occaſion, it would very much 
reſemble the Underſtanding of a Man, in reference to all Objects of 
ſight, and the Zdeas of them. - 

Theſe are my Gueſles concerning the means whereby the Underſtan- 
ding comes to have, and retain ſimple Zaeas, and the modes of them, 


- with ſome other operations about them.I proceed now to examine ſome 


of theſe ſimple /deas, and their Modes,a little more particularly. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of Complex Ideas: 


$. I. WW E have hitherto conſidered thoſe Ideas, in the reception Made by the 
whereof, the Mind is only paſſive, which are thoſe ſimple Mind ow of 

ones received from Senſation and Refleftion before-mentioned, wher cc 
the Mind cannot make any one to it ſelf, nor have any /dea which does 
not wholly conſiſt of them. But as the Mind is wholly Paſſive inthe 
reception of all its ſimple 1deas; ſo it exerts ſeveral a&s of its own, 
whereby out of its ſimple Ideas, as the Materials and Foundations of 
the reſt, the other are framed. The AQts of the Mind wherein it ex- 
erts its Power over its ſimple Ideas are chiefly theſe three, x. Com: * 
bining ſeveral ſimple Ideas into one compound one, and thus all Com- 
plex /deas are made. 2. The 24.1s bringing two Ideas,whether ſimple or 
complex, together ; and ſetting them by one another, fo as to take a 
view of them at once, withour uniting them into one; by which way 
it gets all its /deas of Relations. 3. The 34. is ſeparating them from 
all other 7deas that aphid them 1n their real exiſtence ; this is 
called Abtrattian: And thus all its General Ideas aremade. This fhews - 
Man's Power and its way of Operation to be muchwhat the fame in 
the Material and Tntelle&tual World. For the Materials in both being 
ſuch as he has no power over, either to make or deſtroy, all that Man 
can do is either to unite them Fagether, or to ſet them by one another 
or wholly ſeparate them. I ſhall here begin with the firſt of theſe in the 
conſideration of Complex 7degs, and come to the other two in their 
due places-,. As ſimple Jaeas are obſerved to exiſt in ſeyeral Combinati- 
tions united together ; ſo the Mind has a power to confider ſeveral of 
them united together, as one 1g; and that not only as they are uni- 
ted in external Objetts, but as it lf has join'd them. -/deas thus made 
up of ſeveral ſimple ones put together, I call Complex ; ſuch as are 

aut), Gratitude, a Man, an Army, the Univerſe; which though com- 
plicated of various ſimple 7deas,or complex, Ideas made up of fimple ones, 
yetare, when the Mind pleaſes, conſidered each by it far as one entire 

g, and ſignified by one name, hell 

Q. 2. In this faculty of repeating and joining together its /deas, the Mede wolun- - 
Mind has great power in varying and Calvin the ObjeQs of its ©: 

houghts, infinieely beyond what Sex/ation,or Reflettion furniſted it 
with: Butall this ſtill confingd to rhoſe ſimple 1deas, which it received 
from thoſe two Sources, and which are the ultimate Materials of all its 
Compoſitions. For ſimple 7aeas are all from things themſelves; and of 
theſe the Mind can have no more, nor other than what'are ſuggeſted to 
it. It can have no other Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, than what come 
from without by the Senſes; nor any 1degs of other kind of Operations 
of a thinking Subſtance, than what it finds in it ſelf; but when it has © 
once got theſe {imple 1deas, it is not confined barely to Obſervation, . 
and what offers it ſelf from without ; it can, by its own power, put 
together thoſe Ideas it has, and make new complex ones, Which it never 
mT ſo united, | EA oF 

Y- 3- Complex Ideas, however compounded and decompounded,though 4re either 
their number be infinite, and the variety endleſs, wh they fill, Moder, Sur- 


"3 ſtances, or Re- 
lat 10Ns. 
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and entertain the Thoughts of Men; yet, I think, they may be all 
reduced under theſe three Heads; 


i. Modes, 
2. Subſtances: 
2. Relations. 


&. 4. Firſt, Modes I call ſuch complex 1deas, which however com- 
polinded, contain not in them the ſuppoſition of ſubliſting by them- 
ſelves, butare conſidered as Dependences on, or Aﬀections of Subſtan- 
ces; ſuchare the deas ſignified by the Words Triangle, Gratitude, Mar- 
ther, &c. Andif in this I uſe the word Mode, in ſomewhat a different 
ſence from its ordinary fignification, I beg pardon; it being unavoid- 
able in Diſcourſes, differing from the ordinary received Notions, ei- 
ther to make new Words, or to uſe old Words in ſomewhat a new 
ſignification, the latter whereof, in our preſent, caſe, is perhaps the 
more tolerable of the two. : 

Simple ana F- 5- Of theſe Modes, there are two ſorts, which deſerve diſtinCt con- 

mixed Modes. ſideration. Firſt, There are ſome which are only variations,or different 

combinations of the ſame ſimple 1dea,without the mixture of any other, 
as a dozen, or ſcore ; which arenothing but the Ideas of ſo many diftint 
Vnites added together, and theſe I call ſimple Modes, as being contain- 
ed within the bounds of one ſimple Idez. Secondly, There are others 
compounded of ſimple 1degs of ſeveral kinds, put together to make 
one complex one ; v. g. Beauty, conſiſting of a certain compoſition of 
Colour and Figure, cauſing delight in the Beholder ; Theft, which be-= 
ing the bots 27 change of the poſſeſſion of any thing, without the 
conſent . of the Proprietor, contains, as is- viſible, a combination of 
ſeveral Ideas of ſeveral kinds; and theſe I call mixed Modes. 

Suiftences  &.6. Secondly, The Ideas of Subſtances are ſuch combinations of 

Fwd = ſimple Ideas, 'as are taken to repreſent diſtinct particular things ſubſiſt- 

ing by themſelves; in which the ſuppoſed, or conflifed 1dea of Sub- 
Rance, ſuch as it is, is always the firſt and chief. Thus if to Subſtance 
be joined the omni Iaez of acertain dull whitiſh colour, with certain 
degrees of Weight, Hardneſs, DuQility,. and Fuſibility, we have the 
Tea of Lead ; ang a combination of the Ideas of a certain fort of Figure, 
with the powers-of Motion, *'Fhought, and Reaſoning, joined to Sub- 
. . - ſtance, -make the ordinary Idea of 4 Max. Now of Subſtances alfo; 
. +; therearetwo ſotts of 7deas; one of ſingle Subſtances, as they exiſt ſe- 
parately, as of « May, or Sheep; the other of ſeveral of thoſe pur to- 
gether, as an Army of Men, or Flock of Sheep ; which colleFjve Ideas 
of leveral Subſtances thus put together, are as much each of them one 

-ingle Idea, as that of a Man, or an Unite. 

— 7 "Thirdly, Thelaft fort of complex 1aeas, is that we call Relation, 

WE conliſts 1h the conſideration and comparing oneea withanother: 

Of theſe ſeveral kinds weſhall treat in their order. © | 

The altroſe - $.8. If we will trace the progreſs of 'our Minds, and with attention 

Ideas from the Obſerve how it repeats, adds together, and unites its ſimple 1deas recei- 

*wo Sources. ze from Senſation or RefleQion,it will lead us farther than at firſt, per- 
haps,we ſhould have imagined. And, I believe, we ſhall find,if we wa- 
rily obſervethe Originals of our Notions, that even the moſt abſtruſe Tdeas, 

. how remote ſoever they may ſeem from Senſe, or fromany operation of 
our own Minds, are yetonly ſuch, as the Underſtanding frames to it 
ſelf, by repeating and joining together 7deas, that it had-either _ 

Objects 


Modes. 


Relation. 
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Objes of Senſe, or from its own operations about them: Sothat thoſe 
even large and abſtract Ideas are derived from Senſation, or Reflettion, be- 
ing no other than what the Mind, by the ordinary uſe of its own Fa- 
culties, employed about [deas, received from ObjeRts of Senſe, or from 
the Operations it obſerves in it ſelf about them, may, and does attain 
unto. This I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the [deas we have of Space, 
Time, and Infinity, and ſome few other; that ſeem the moſt remote 
from thoſe Originals. 


C—_—_ 


CHAP. XII... 
Of ſimple Modes ; and firſt, of the ſimple Modes of Space. 


& x: Hough inthe foregoing part, I have often mentioned ſimple Simple Modes. 
Ideas, which are truly the Materials of all our Knowledge: 
yet having treated of them there, rather in the way that they come in- 
tothe Mind, than as diſtinguiſhed from others more. compounded, . it 
will not be, perhaps, amiſs to take a view of ſome of themagain under 
this Conſideration, and examine thoſe different Modifications of the ſame 
Idea; which the Mind either - finds in things exiſting;-or- is able to 
make within it ſelf, without the help of any extrinſicalObje&, or any 
foreign Suggeſtion. | > o vie 
| Thoſe Modifications of w7 one ſimple Idea, (which, as/has'been faid, - 7 
call ſimple Modes) are as perteQly different and diftin& 1deas in the Mind, 
as thoſe of the greateſt diſtance or contrariety. For the:{dea of Two, :is 
as diſtin from: that of Ore, as Blueneſs from Heat, ' or either of them 
from any Number: and yet it.is made up only of that ſimple [des of 
an Unite repeated; and Repetitions of:rhis kind joined rgeahas wal 
thoſe diſtin frmple Modes, of a Dozen, a Groſs, a: Million: > © 
$.2. I ſhall begin with the ſimple Idea of Space. I have ſhewed above; Idea of Spece: 
c.4. that we get the Idea of Space, both by our Sight,and Touch; which, 
I think, is ſo evident, that it would be as. needleſs, to go to prove, 'that 
Men perceive,. by their Sight, a diſtance between Bodies: of different 
Colours, or between the parts of the ſame Body; as: that they ſee 
Colours themſelves: Nor 1s it leſs obvious, . that they can do ſo.in the 
Dark by Feeling and Touch. = E010 G38 | 
$.3. This Space conſidered. barely in;length between-any two. Be- _ 
ings, without conſidering any thing elſe between them, -isicalled Dzi 
fwee : 1 conſidered in Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, I think, it may! 
e called Capacity : The term Extenſion 1s uſually applied tot, in what: 
manner ſoever conſidered. | dif SHOT 10 CO 19T%] | 
- $.4. Each different diſtance is a different Modification of Space, and. v/v: 
each Idea of any different diſtance,” or Space, -is 4 fimple Mode of this Tdea.. 
Men for the uſe, and by the-cuſtom of meaſuring, ſettle.in itheir Minds: 
the Ideas of certain ſtated lengths, -ſuch as: are an Inch, Foot, Yard, Fa-: 
thom, Mile, Diameter of the 'Earth,8&c. which.are ſo many diſtin& Idees: 
made up only of Space. When any ſuch ſtated le -0r: meaſures: 
of Space are- made familiar to. Men's Thoughts, they:;:can;- in theip: 
Minds, repeat them as often. as they will, without mixing;or-joining to: 
them the 1dea'of Body, or any thing elſe; and-frame-tothemſelvesthe) 
Idea of long, ſquare, or cubick, Feet, 'Lards, or; Fathoms;; here among: 
the Bodies of the Univerſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt Bounds of all Bo- 
M | dies; 


WT, 
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Figure. 


Figure. 


Place, 


dies; and by adding theſe till one ro another, enlarge their Idea of 
Space 2s inuckas they: pleaſe. This Power of repeating, or doubling 
any Kea we have of any difiance, and adding it to the tormer as ofteu 
as we will,, without being ever able to come to any top or ftint, let 
us enlarge it. as. much as we will, is that, which gives us the deg of 
Immenttty. | | 
- w—_ There is another Modification of this Hes, which 1s aathing 
but the Relation which the Parts of the Termination of Extenfion, or 
circumſcribed Space have amongſt themſelves. This the Touch diſco- 
vers in ſenſible Bodies, whoſe Extremities come within our reach; and 
the Eye takes both from Bodies and Colours, whoſe Boundaries are 
within its view : Where obſerving how the Extremities terminate, ei- 
ther in ſtreight Lines, which meet at diſcernible Angles; or in crooked 
Lines,wherein no Angles can be perceived, by confidering theſe as they 
relate to one another,in all Parts of the Extremitiesof any Body or Space; 
it has that Adeu we: call Figure, which affords to the Mind infinite Varie- 
ty. For befides the vatt Number of different Figures, that do really exiſt 
in the: coherent maſſes of Matter, the Stock, that the Mind has m its 
Powet,by varying the [des of Space; and thereby making ftill new Com- 
ons, by repeating its own 14s, and joining them as 4t pleaſes, is 
ly inexhauſtible : And fo it can multiply Figures @r aefinitum. 
-  $.6. For the Mind, having a Power to repeat *s Hes of any length 
direaly ftretthed ont, and join it to another in the ſame DireCtion, 
which 1s to double the length of that ſtreight Line; or elfejoin it toano- 
thet with wharTaclination it thinks ſo make what ſort of Angle 
ay app being able alſo to fhorten any Line it imagines, by ta- 


length it | 
it has wholly inclofed any Space, it is evident that it*tan multiply Fi- 


4 gores both in their Shape, and Capacity, i» inf#iram, all which are but 


magy diffetent fimple Modes of Space." 
'Fhe fame that it can lowint Rope Lines,it can do alto with crook- 
cd, or cooked and ftreight to ; and the ſame it can doin Lines, 
un can alſo in Superficies, by which we may be led into farther Thoughts 
of the endiefs. Variety of Figures,” that the Mind has a Power to make, 
and thereby to multiply the ſimple Modes of Space. | 
— 47. Another Ze coming under this Head, and belonging to this 
Tribe, is that. we call Place. As in ſimple Space, we conſider the re- 
lation of Diſtance between any two Bodies, or Points; fo in our Jdee 
of Place, we-eonfider the- relation of Diſtance betwixt any thing, and 
any two or more Points, which are conſfider'd, as keeping the ſame di- 


© flance one withanother, and fo confidered asat reſt; for when we find 


anything at the fame diftance now, which'it was Yeſterday from any 
twoormorePaants, which havenot ſincechanged theirdiftanceone with 
another, and with which we then compared ir, we fay it hath kept the 
ſans Place - But-if it hath' ſenſibly altered-its diftance with either of 
thoſe Points, we fay it hath changed its Place : Though vulgarly ſpeak- 
ing-in the common Notion of Place, we'do not always exaCtly obſerve 
the diſtance from-pteciſe Points ; but from larger Portions of ſenſible 
Objefts, to which we conſider the thing placed to bear Relation, and 
its diftance from which we have ſame Reaſon to obſerve. 


d. 8. Thus 
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6.38. Thus a Company of Cheſs-men, ſtanding on the-ſame ſquares of 

the Cheſs-board, where we left them, we fay they are all in the /aze 

Plate, or unmoved; though, perhaps, the Chets-board hath been in the 

mean time carried out of one Room into another, becauſe we compared 

them only to the Parts of the Cheſs-board, which keep the ſame di- 

ance one with another. The Cheſs-board, we alſo fay, is in the./awe- 

Place it was, if it remain in the ſame part of the' Cabin, 'though, per- 

haps, the Ship which it is in, fails all thewhile: and the Ship is ſaid to 

be in the ſame Place, ſuppoſing it kept the ſame diſtance with the Parts. 

of the neighbouring Land ; though, perhaps, the Earth hath turned 

round ; and fo both Cheſs-men, and Board, and Ship, haye every one 
changed Place in reſpe& of remoter Bodies, which have kept the ſame. 

diſtance one with another. But yet the diſtance from certain Parts of 

the Board, being that which determines the Place of the Cheſs-men 

and the diſtance from the fixed parts of the Cabin (with which we 

made the Compariſon ) being*that which determined the Place of the 

Cheſs-board, and the fixed parts of the Earth, that by which we deter-- - 

mined the Place of the Ship, theſe things may be ſaid. properly to be: : 
in the /ame Place, in thoſe reſpe&s : "Though their diſtance from ſome. = 
other things, which in this matter we did not coalider, being varied; 
they have undoubtedly changed Place in: that reſpect ;' and we. our 
ſelves ſhall think ſo, when we have occaſion to compare them -with: 
thoſe other. | | Zee 2:14 310 co 

' $.9. But this Modification of Diſtance, we call Placez, being made. by! 
Men, for their common uſe, that by it they might be able-todefign the 
particular Poſition of Things, where they had occaſion for ſuch'D 
nation, Men conſider and determine of this P/ace, by reference to: thoſe: 
adjacent things, which beſt ſerved to their preſent Purpoſe, withour: 
conſidering other things, which to another Purpoſe would bettet! deter= 
mine the Place of the ſame thing. Thus in the Cheſs-board, the uſeof 

the Deſignation of the Plice of each Cheſs-man, being determined-anly: 
within that chequer'd piece of Wood, *twould croſs that Purpoſe, to 
meaſure it by any thing elſe : But when. theſe very Cheſs-men are-put: 

up in a Bag, if any one ſhould ask, where: the black King is, it would:; 

be proper to determine the Place by the parts of the Room 4t wasinzand: 

not by the Cheſs-board ; there being, another -uſe of deſiening the. Place: 

it 15 now in, than when in Play it was on the Chet bond ans muſt; 
be determined by other Bodies. So if any one ſhould askyin'whatPlace: 

are the Verſes, which report the Story oF iſe and. Earia/ws,; *twould. 

be very improper todetermine rhis Place, by ſaying,.they were ia: ſuch 

a part of the Earth, or in Bodley's Library; But the right. Deſignation: 

of the place, would be by the parts of Vzrg:Ps Works ;. and thei proper 
Anſwer would be, That theſe Verſes wereabout the middle ofthe Ninth 
Book of his Areids; And that they have been: always conſtantly. .in- 

the ſame Place ever fince YVirgi/ was printed: Which is true,though rhe 
Book it ſelf hath moved a Thouſand times,. the uſe of the {dex oi: Place: 
here, being to know only, in what part of the Book that Story is'; that: 

{o upon occaſion, we may know where to find it, and have-recourſe.to:: 

it- for our. uſe, + ER pies bus obivid 

$.10. Thar our ex of Place, is nothing elle, but. ſuch arelativePo-iP/cc- 

ſition of any thing, as I have before mentioned, Irhunk,..is plain, and: 
will be eaſily admitted, whien we conſider, that. we can.have ing Jdta: 

of the Place of the Univerſe, though we can of all: the parts of it-;; be- 
cauſe beyond that, we have not es of any fixed, diſtin, partieny 

A | ſe 
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lar Beings, in reference to which, we can imagine 1t to have any rela- 
tion of diſtance; bur all beyond it is one uniform Space or Expanſion, 
wherein the Mind finds no variety, no marks. Far to ſay that the 
World is omewhere,means no more, but that it does exiſt; this though. 
a Phraſe, borrowed from Place, ignitying only its Exiſtence, not Loca-, 
tion; and when one can find out, and frame in his Mind clearly and; 


_ diftinRly the Place of the Univerſe, he will be able to tell us, wherher 


it moves or ſtands ſtill in the undiſtinguiſhable 1-22 of infinite Space;. 
though it be true, that the Word Place, has ſometimes a more con=. 


' fuſed Senſe, and ſtands for that Space, which any. Body takes up ; and. 


{op the Univerſe is ina Place. The /dea therefore of Place, we have by. 
the ſame means,that we get the Ze of Space,(whereof this is but a par- 
ticular limited Confideration)vzz.by our Sight and Touch ; by.either of 
which we receive into our Minds the /deas of Extenſion or Diſtance. 


Exrenfimand . $.xx, There ate fome'thar would perſuade us, that Body and Extenſion 


F 4m the 


are the ſame thing ; who either | change the Signification of Words, 
which I would not fuſpe&t them of, they having lo ſeverely condemned 


et 


the Philoſophy of others, becauſe it hath' been too much placed in the 


uncertain _— or deceitfyl obſcurity of doubrful. gr ioſignificant - 


efore they mean by Body and Extenſion: the ſame, that. 
other-People do, viz. by CR Ning Mhas is ſolid, and extended, 
whoſe parts arefeparable'and movable different ways; and.by Exten-. 
ſion, only the Space that lies between the Extremjties of thoſe ſolid co- 
herent Parts, ahd which'is pon by them, they confound..very dit- 
ferent /d»as 086 With another. / For 'F appeal,-to every Man's own, 

houghts, whether the 7de4'of Space be'hot as Fn from that of Soli- 
dirty, - as it is from 'the 7:2 of Scartet-Colour ? ?Tis true, Solidity can- 
not-exift withour'Extenfion, neither can; Scarlet-Colour exiſt withque 
Extenfion; butthis hinders'not, biit that they are diſtin&t /deas, Many, 
Has require others as neceſfary to their Exi (Tenceor SI RK 
yetare yery diftinft 7deas.' Motion can neither be, . nor be conceived, 
without, Space;\and yet Motion is not Space, nor Space Motion : Space 
canexiſt without it, *and they dre very diſtin& /deas; and fo, I think, 
are thoſe of Space and Solidity. Solidity is {o inſeparable an des from- 


dy; that upon thatdepends its filling of Space, its Conta&t, Impulſe 
a Corea In of Motion npon Topiae, Andifiitbea Reaton to 
prove, thar Spiritis different from Body, becauſe Thinking includes not 
the 7dex of Extenfion in'it ; the-ſame Reaſon will be as valid, I ſuppoſe, 
to prove, that Space #s mot Body, 'becauſe.it includes not the 7dea of Soli- 
dity in it ; Space "and Solidity being as diſting? Tdeas, as Thinking and 
Extenſioh,and as wholly ſeparable in the Mind one from another. Body 


Terms. If there 


then and-Exrenſor,”tis evident, are two diftint Zd:as. For, -., 


$12. -Firft,- Extenfion includes no Solidity, nor reſiſtance tothe Mo- 
tion'of Boay, as Body does. © 94s Ang CEE «ics 

$13, Secondly, "The Parts of pure Rho inſeparable. one from the: 
other-; 1o-thatthe Continuiry;cannot be ſeparated, neither really, nor; 
mentally. For I demand: afony one, to remove any part of, it, from! 
another, with which'it: is co inued, even ſo much as in Thought, . To: 
divide and ſeparate aQtually, is, as I think, by removing the parts one 
from-another, to'make two Superficies, where, before there was a Cons! 
tinuity: And to divide mentally;js tomake1in the Mind two Superficies,- 
where-before there'was a Continuity, and conſider them. as remo- 
ved one from the other ; which' can oaly be done in things. conſidered ; 
by tlie Mind, as capable of being ſeparated ; and by ſeparation, of ac- 


quiring 


_ Conſideration of both, as exifting ſeparately. 
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quiring new diſtint Superficies, which they then have not, but'are 
capable of: But neither of theſe ways of Separation, whether real or 
mental, is, asI think, compatible to pure Space. 2 Se 

'Tis true, a Man may confider ſo much of fuch a Space, as is ans 
{werable or commenſurate to a Foot, without conſidering the reft ; 
which is indeed a partial Conſideration, but not ſo much as mental Se- 
paration, or Diviſion ; ſince a Man can no more mentally divide, with- 
out conſidering two Superficies, ſeparate one from the other, than he 
can actually divide, without making twoSuperficies disjoir?d one from 
the other : But a partial conſideration is not. pens; A Man may 
conſider Light in the Sun, without its Heat ; or Mobility in Body withs 
out its Extenſion, without thinking of their ſeparation.” . One is qnly a 


partial Conſideration, tertninating 'in'one alone ; and the' other is'L 


$.14. Thirdly, The parts of pure Space,” are immovable, 'whictr fol- 

lows from their inſeparability ; Motzoz being nothing but change; of 

diſtance between any two things: ' But this cannot be between arts 

that are inſeparable ; which therefore muſt needs be at perpetual reft 

one amongſt another. | . | DO Eo RT - = 
Thus the determined Idea of fimple Space diftinguiſhes it plainly, + 

and ſufficiently from Body; fince its Parts are inſeparable, jimmovable, + 

and without reſiſtance to-the Motion a Bogye 0 ooh oe =p 
$.15. If any one ask me," What this Space, 'T —_— of, #* I'will tell; Ls 

1s. For tofay,' as is uſually explains ir 
fay only, Thag 


Diviſion of 
i';7 Beings into 
Aon Bodies and 
be. Spirats proves 


mf Ire 
aft 120t Space an 
— Fn hig- me the 

1 It 


! Beings, 


a + 
id'of SubPtance 
nor fOrTrow we 


S Thnoir nor, no 


lagies, which we are apt to-put upon our Aelves;-by: raking Words 
Things. It helps nor our Ignorance, to'feigit'a Ro wtees! hers 


plyigg it, 
ee, 


. 16r 7 
they do, to the-infinite incomprehenſible GOD, to? FS —_ 
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it be in the ſame ſenſe; and whether it ſtands for the ſame 7dea, 
a each of thoſe three ſo different Beings are called Subſtances ? If fo, 
whether it will not thence follow. That God, Spirits, and Body, agree- 
ing in the ſame common nature of Subſtance, ditfer not any otherwiſe 
than in a bare different modification of that Sub/arce; :as a Treehnd a 


| 2] 


yo uſe Ad real Beings, | 
Pholoſophy. 


Subſtance and &4.x9, Liu: Zhong firſt ran into the Notion of Accidents, as a fort of 


_ and Letters, and:that Letters were ng inhering in Paper, and Paper 


the very great. clearneſs there.is. in the DoQrine of Sub/tance and Arti- 
ws og | ſhew of what. uſe: they are in deciding of Queſtions in Phi- 


iis Hand beyond his Body 7 * he could,.then he would put his Arm, 
Where there was before Space without Body; and 1t there he ſpread his. 


vbhoT Fingers, 
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Fingers, there would ftill be Space between. them without Boy : If he 
cold not ſtretch our his Hand,it muſt be becauſe of ſomeexternal hin- 
drance ; (for we ſuppoſe him alive, with ſuch a power of moving the 
parts of his Body, that he hath now, which is not un it ſelf impoſſible, if 
God ſo pleaſed to have it ; or at leaſt it is not impoſſible for God fo ta 
move him:) And then I ask, Whether that which hinders his Hand 


_ from moving outwards, be Subſtance or Accident, Something or No- 
thing? And when they have reſolved that, they will be able to reſolve 


themſelves, what that is, which is or may be between two Bodies at a 


diſtance, that is not Body, has no Solidity. In the mean time, the Ar- - 


gument is at leaſt as good, That where nothing hinders, (as beyond 


the utmoſt bounds of all Bodies) a Boy put into motion may. move on, 


as where there is nothing between, there two Bodies muſt neceſſarily 
touch. For pure Space between, is ſufficient to take away the neceſlity 
of mutual ContaCt ; but bare Space in the way, is not ns to ſtop 
Motion. The truth is,theſe Men muſt either own,that they think Body 
infinite, though they are lath to ſpeak it out, or elſe affirm, that Space 
is not Body. For I would fain meet with that thigking Mag, that can, 
in his Thoughts, ſet any bounds to pi wh than he can toDuration; 
or by thinking, hope to arrive at theend of either: And therefore*1f 
his des of Eternity be infinite, fo is his Idea of Immenſity ; they are 
both finite or infinite alike. Fo 


$.21. Farther, thoſe who aſſert the impoſſibility of Space exiſting The Power of 


without Matter, muſt not only make Dog tofiowns, but muſt alſadeny 
a power in God to annikijate any part of M 

will deny, that God can mY an end to all motion that is in Matter, 
and fix all the Bodies of the Univerſe in a perfeQ quiet and reſt, and 
continue them fo as longas he jars Whoever then will allow; that 
God can, during ſuch a general reſt, annihilate either this Book, or the 
Body of him that reads ic, muſt neceflarily admit the poſſibilicy-of g 
Vacuum. | For it is evident, that the Space, that was filled by the; parts 
of the annihilated Body, will till remain,and be a Space without Body. 
For the circumambient Bodies being in perfe& reſt, are a Wall of 


 Adamant, and in that ſtace make it a perfe& impoſſibility for any 


other Body to get into that Space. And indeed the neceſſary motion 


of one Particle of Matter, into the place from whence another Particle 


of Matter is removed, is but a conſequence from the ſuppoſition. of 


Plenitude ; which will therefore need ſome better proof, than a ſup- 
poſed matter of fat, which Experiment can never make out ; our own 


clear and diftin& Ideas plainl operons Hans that there is no neceſlary 
connexion between Space and Soliazty, tince we can conceive the ane 
without the other. And thoſe who-difpute for or againſt a Facomur, 
do thereby confeſs, they have diftinQ Ide of Vacuwn and Plenurs,i.e, 
that they have an 1des of Extenſion void of Solidity; Zhongh they deny 
its exiftence ; or elſe they diſpute about nothing at. all, For they 
who ſo much alter the fignification of Words, as 'tocall Extenſion Boay, 
8nd conſequently make the whole Effence of Body, to be nothing bur 
pure Extenſion without Solidity, mult talk abſurdly, whenever-they 
ſpeak of Varuum, ſince it is impoſſible for Extenfion tobe without Ex- 
tenſion. For Vacuum, whether we affirm ar deny its exiſtence, fignifies 
-- 09 without Body, whoſe very exiſtence no one can —_— 
lidle, who will not make Matter infinite, and take from Gad a'power 
to annthilate any Particle of it. - TS” 


$.22. But 


trer. Noone, I ſuppoſe, fun © V* 
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Motion proves 4.22. But not to go fo far as beyond the utmoſt bounds of Body in the 
« Vacuum. Univerſe, nor appeal to God's ———— find a Vacaum, the mo- - 
tion of Bodies,that are 1h our view and neighbourhood,ſeem ro ine plain- 
ly to evince it. For I defire any one ſo todivide a ſolid Body, of any di- 
menſion he pleaſes, as to make it poſſible for the ſolid Parts to move up 
and down feely every way within the bounds of that Superficies, if 
there be not left in ita void ſpace, as big as the leaſt part into which he 
has divided the faid folid Body. And if where the leait Particle of the 
Body divided, is as big as a Muſtard-ſeed, a void Space equal to the bulk 
of a Muſtard-ſeed,be requiſite to make room for the free motion of the 
Parts of the divided Body within the bounds of its Superficies, where the 
Particles of Matter are 100,000,000 leſs than a Muſtard-ſeed, there muſt 
alfo be a ſpace void of ſolid Matter, as big as 100, ooo, ooo part of a 
Muftard-ſeed; for if it holds in one,it will hold in the other,and fo on zz 
infinitam. And let this void Space be as little as it will, it deſtroys the 
Hypotheſis of P/enitzade; For if there cari be a Space void of Body, equal 
to he Cnalleſt ſeparate Particle of Matter now exiſting in Nature, *tis 
ſtillSpace without Body; and makes as ons a difference between Space 
and Body, as'if it were mt gu, a diſtance as wide as any in Nature. 
And therefore'if we ſuppoſe not the void Space neceflary to Motion, 
equal to the leaft parcel of the divided ſolid Matter, but to*, or 4::« of 
it, the ſame conſequence will always follow of Space without Matter. 
The Ideas of 4.23. But the Queſtion being here, whether the 1dez of Space or Ex- 
| voy and Bo zexfron, be the ſame with the Tdea of Boay, it is not neceſſary to prove the 
diſtin8. ow, eco prgey 4 

real exiſtence ofa Yacaum, but the 7dea of it ; which *cis plain Men have, 
when they enquire and diſpute, whether there be a Vacuum or no? For 
ifthey had not the [des of Space without Body, they could not make a 
queſtion about its exiſtence : -And-if their *1dea of Body did not include 
in it ſomething more than the bare ez of Space, they could -have no 
donbt about theplenitude of the World; and *twould be as abſurd to de- 
mand, whether-there were Space without Body, as whether there were 

Space without Space, or Body without Body, ſince theſe were but diffe- 
rent Names'of the ſame de. | | | 
Exeenſion be- | '$.24. *Tis'true; the 7dea of Exterior joins it ſelf ſo inſeparably with 
Edge: all 'vifibke, and moſt tangible Qualities, that it ſuffers us'to ſee no one,or 
proves it nos feel very few external ObjeRs, without taking in impreſſions of Exten- 
che ſame. ſiontoo. This readineſs of Extenſion to make it ſelf be taken noticg, of 
ſoconſtantly with other 7deas, has been the occaſion, T-gueſs, that 
have'madethe whole'efſence of Body, to conſiſt in Extenſion ; w 
not muchto be-wondred at, fince ſome have had their Minds, by: their 
Eyesand Touch, (the bufieft of all-our Senſes) fo filled with the 7dea of 
Extenſion, and/as-1t were wholly poſſeſſed with 'it,that they allowed no 
exiftenceto anything, that had not Extenfion.-T ſhall not now argue 
with thoſe Mey who take the meaſure and poſſibility of all Being,only 
. from their narrow and groſs Imaginations : but having here todo only 
with thoſe, who conclude the eſſence of Body to be Extenſion, becauſe, 
ow , they cannot imagineany ſenſible Quality of any Body without 
Extenſion, I ſhall defire them to conſider, 'That had they refle&ed on 
their: 7deas of Taſtes and Smells,as much as on thoſe of Sight and Touch; 
nay; had they examined their 7deas of Hunger and Thirſt, and ſeveral 
other Pains, : they would have found, that they included in; them no 
Iaea of Extenſion atall, which is but an affeRion 'of Body, as well as 
the reſtdiſcoverable by our Senſes, which are ſcarce acute enough to 
look into the pure Efſences of Things. 
6 Q.25. It 
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$. 25. If thoſe Ideas, which are conſtantly joined to all others, muſt 
therefore be concluded to be the Eſſence of thoſe Things, which have 
conſtantly thoſe 1deas joined to them, and are inſeparable from them; 
then Uniry is without doubt the eſſence of every thing. For there is not. 
any Object of Senſation or Reflection, which does not carry with it the 
Taea of one : But the weakneſs of this kind of Argument, we have al- 
ready ſhewn ſufficiently. | 


. 26. To conclude, whatever Men ſhall think concerning the exi- 1dezs of Space 


ſtence of a Yacunm, this is plain to me, That we have as clear an Idea 


or Motion from Space. We have not any two more diſtin& Ideas, and 


wecan as eaſily conceive ſpace without Solidity, as we can conceive Bo- | 


dy or Space without Motion, though it be never ſo certain, that neither 
Body nor Motion can exiſt without Space. But whether any one'will 
take Space to be only a relation reſulting from the Exiſtence of other 
Beings at a diſtance; or whether they will think the Words of the moſt 
knowing King Solomon, The Heaven, and the Heaven of Heavens, can- 
yot contain Thee; or thoſe more emphatical ones of the inſpired Philoſo- 
| pher St. Paul, In Him we live, move, and have our Being, are to be un- 
derſtood in a literal ſence, I leave every one to conſider ; only our Idea 
of Space is, I think, ſuch as Thave meationed, and difſtin& from that of 
Body. For whether we conſider in Matter it ſelf, the diſtance of its co- 
herent ſolid parts, and call it, in reſpeCt of thoſe ſolid parts, Extenſioz ; 
or whether conſidering it, as lying between the extremities ofany Body 
in its ſeveral dimenſions, we call it Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs; or 
elſe conſidering it as lying between any two Bodies, or poſitive Beings, 
without any conſideration, whether there beany Matter or no between, 
wecall it D;/favce. However named or conſidered, it is always the fame 
uniform ſimple 1dez of Space, taken from Objects, about which our Sen- 
ſes have been converſant, whereof having ſetled [eas in our Minds, we 
can revive, repeat, and add them one to another as often as'we will,and 
confider the Space or Diſtance ſo imagined, either as filled with ſolid 
parts, ſo that another Body cannot come there, without difplacing and 
thruſting out the Body that was there before; or elſe as vaud of Solidity, 
fo that a Body of equal dimenſions to that empty or pure Space,may be 
placed in it without the removing or expulſion. of any thing that was 
there. But to avoid Confuſion in Diſcourſes concerning this Matter, 
it were poſſibly to be wiſhed that the Name Exzenfio» were applied on- 
ly to Matter, or the diſtance of the. Extremities of particular Bodies, 
and the Term Exparſion to Space in general, with-or. without ſolid Mat- 
ter poſſeſling it, {oas to ſay Space is expanded, and Boay extended. But 
in this every one has his liberty ; I propoſe it only for the more clear 
and diſtinct way of ſpeakin 


and Solidity 
Space diſtinit from Solidity, as we have of Solidity diſtin&t from Motion «ft 


$. 27. The knowing breciely what our Words ſtand for;would, ima- Men differ 
Eine, in this, as well as a great many other caſes, quickly end the diſpute; in clear 


©, ſimple Ideas. 


or I am apt to think, that Men, when they come to. examine them, 
find their ſimple Zdeas all generally to agree, though in diſcourſe withone 
another, they perhaps confound one another with different: Names. 


. Imagine, that Mez who abſtra&rheir Thoughts,anddo wellexamine the * 


Jazas of their own Minds, cannot much differ in thinking ; however, they 
may perplex themſelves with words,according to the way of ſpeakingjot 
the ſeveral Schools,or SeQts,they have been bredupin: Thoughamongit 
unthinking Men, who examine not ſcrupulouſly and carefully their own 
Iazas, and ſtrip them not from the marks Men uſe for them, but con- 


found 
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found them with words, there muſt be endleſs diſpute, wrangling, and 
jargon; eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh Men,devorted to ſome Sect, 
ad accuſtomed to the Language of it; and have learned to talk after 
others. But if it ſhould happen,that any two wrt Men ſhould really 
have different 1deas, I do not ſee how they could diſcourſe'or argue one 
with another. Here I muſt not be miſtaken, to think that every float- 
ing Imagination in Men's Brains, is preſently of that fort of 1deas I 
ſpeak of, Tis not eaſie for the Mind to put off thoſe contuſed Notions 
and Prejudices it has imbibed from Cuſtom, Inadvertency, and com- 
mon Converſation; it requires pains and affiduity to examine 1ts /deas, 
till it reſolves them into thoſe clear and diſtinit ſimple ones, out of 
which they are compounded; and to fee which, amongſt its ſimple ones, 
have or have not a neceſſary connexion and dependence one upon ano- 
ther: Till a Man doth this in the primary and _— Notions of Things, 
he builds upon floating and uncertain Principles, and will often find 
himſelf at a loſs: 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Duration, and its ſimple Modes. 


$. a is another ſort of Diſtance, or Length, the de whereof 
4 we get not from the permanent 'parts of Space, but from the 
fleeting and nally periſhing parts of Succefſion. This we call 
Daration, the ſimple Modes whereof are any different lengths of it, 
whereof we have diſtinEt deas, as Hours, Days, Tears, &c. Time, and 
Eternity 


Tes Idea from - - Y+ 2- 'The Anſwer of a great Man, to one who asked what Time was 
par. on St 1101 _ zntelligo, (which amounts to this; the more ſet my ſelf to 


— f thinko 


, 

it, theleſs I underſtand it;) might perhaps perſwade one, That 
Time, which reveals all other things, is it ſelfnot to be diſcovered. Da- 
ration, Time, and Eternity, are,not without reaſon, thought to have ſome- 
thing very abſtruſe in theirnature. But however remote theſe may ſeem 
from our Comprehenſion, yet if we trace them right to their Originals, 
I doubt not butone of thoſe Sources of all our Knowledge, viz.Senſation 
and Refiefi0», will be able to furniſh' us with theſe Zdeas, as clear and 
diſtinct as many other, which are thought much leſs obſcure ; and we 
ſhall find, that the Zea of Eternity it ſelf is derived from the ſame com- 
mon. Original with the reſt of our deas. | 

9. 3. Tounderſtand Timzeand Eternity aright, we ought with atten- 


' - tion to conſider what des it is we have of Duration, and how we came 


by it. ?Tis evident toany one who will but obſerve what paſſes in his 


own Mind, that there isa train of /deas, which conſtantly ſucceed one 
another. in: his Underſtanding, as long as he is awake. Refle&jon on 
theſe ppynnces of ſeveral eas one after another in our Minds, is that 
which furniſhes us with the dex of Succeſſion: And the diſtance between 
any parts of that Succeſſion, or between the appearance of any two Meas 
in our Minds, isthat we call Duration. For whilft we are thinking, or 
whilſt we receive ſucceſſively ſeveral Ideas imour Minds, we know that 
wedoexift; and fo we call the Exiſtence, or the Continuation of the 

| Exiſtence 
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Exiſtence of our ſelves, or any thing elſe, Commenſurate to the ſucceſ- 
fion of any [des in our Minds, the Daration of our ſelves, or any ſuch 
&thet thing co-exiſting, with our Thinking. To 
Q. 4. That we have our notion of Succeſſijn and Daration from this Ori- 
ginal, viz. from Refletion on the train of 1deas, which we find to appear 
one after another in our own Minds, ſeems plain to me, in that we 
have no perception of Duration, but by conſidering the train of 1deas; 
thattake theirturns in our Underſtandings. When that ſucceſſion of 
Tdeas ceaſes, our perception of Duration ceaſes with it ; which every one 
clearly experimentsin himſelf, whilſt he ſleeps ſoundly,whether an hour, 
ora day; a month, or a year ; of which Duration of things, whilſt he 
ſleeps, or thinks not, he has no perceptionart all, bur it is quite loſt to 
him ; and the moment wherein he leaves off to think, till the moment 
he begins to think uo, ſem to him to have no diſtance. And fol 
doubt not but it would be toa waking Man, if it were poffible for him 
to keep only one /decin his Mind, without variation, and the ſucceſſion 
of others: And we fee,that one who fixes his Thoughts very intently on 
one thing, ſoas to take but little notice ofthe ſucceſſion of 7deas that paſs 
in his Mind,whilt he is taken up with that earneſt Contemplation, lets 
{lip out of his Account a good part of thatDuration,and thinks that time 
ſhorter than it is. Bur if ſleep commonly unites the diftant parts of 
Duration,it 1s, becauſe during that time we have no Succeſſion of 1dec iri 
our Minds. For if a Man;during his Sleep, dreams, and vatiety of 1deas 
make themſelves perceptible in his Mind one after another,he hath then, 
n_ ſuch a dreaming,a Senſe of Daratian,and of the lengrh of it. By 
which it is to me very clear, that Men derive their 1dexs of Duration, 
from their Reflettion on the train of the Tdeas,they obſerve to ſticceed*one 
anorher in their own Underſtandings, without which Obſervation they 
tan have no Notion of Dertion, whatever may happen in the World; _ 
.  $.5. Indeed aMan having from refleQing on the Succefſion'and Num- The Idea of 
ber of his own” T rs,: got the Notion or [ea of Duration, he can = ook 
apply that Notion to things,which exift while he does not think ; as he, Things whit 
that has got the Ide of Extenſion from Bodies by his Sight or Touch, »* Jeep. 
can apply it to diftances, where no Body is ſeen or felt. And therefore 
— a Man has no Perception of the length of Duration, which paſt 
whultt heflept or thought not : yet having obſerved the Revolution of 
Days and: Nights, 'and found the length of their Duration to be in Ap- 
pearance regular and conſtant, he can, upon the ſuppoſition, that-rhat 
Revolution has proceeded after the ſame manner, Shi he was aſleep 
| creought not,as it uſed todo'at other times, he'can;T fay, imagine and 
make allowance for the length of Daration; whillt he flept. But if Adam 
and Eve (when they werealone in the World) inftead'of their ordinary 
Nights Sleep, had paſſed 'the whole 24 hours in one continued Sleep; 
the Duration of that 24 hours had been irrecoverably loft to them, an 
been for ever leftout of their Account of time. *® GS 


Y. 6. o Drift, on the appearing of various Ideas, one after ano- The Idea of 


ther in our 'Unierſkandings, we get the Notion of Succeſſion: which if any dim nor 
one ſhould think wed > ther; get from we rrn.ey?/ 'of Motion by 5 — 
our Senfes; he-will, perhaps, be of my Mind, when he conſiders, that 
evert Motion produces in his Mind an 7dea'of Succefiion; no otherwiſe 
_ < it Procuges there a continued train of diſtinguiſhable Jdeas; For 
a Man looking upon a Body really moving,: perceives yet no Motion at 
all, unleſs that Motion Sas a conflad; Fam of hoe Ideas. v: & 


a Man becalmed at Sea, out of ſight of Land, ina fair Day, may loo 
OF.» - MN 


$. 8. On the contrary, wy that move 10. ſwift, as not to affe&t the 
Senſes diſtinQly with ſeveral 


our {deas are wont to ſucceed one another in.our Minds, is not perceived 
to. moye; but ſcerns to, be. Agerieth, entire.Circle of that Matter, or 
ircle.in Motion. 62 &f 31 tet uy. | 
| dge, .whether it be not probable 
We, are. awake, ſucceed one another in our 
iſtances,not much unlike the Images .in-theinfide of 


; 1GES, OL tNE_ 1 :h one 
part of the Fleſh firſt, and another after.; ant ſo in Syoceflion : And 

yet T believe, no Body, whoever felt the-pain of ſuchaſhor, or heard 
.. the blow againſt the two diftant Walls,.cquld mie any:Hiiccefſion, 


25948] we . TAKE a. part of Duration 
as this, wherein we perceive no;Succeſſion;; is that which we-may calb 


without the Succeflion of another, wherein: therefore we perceive no 
Succeſſion at all. her | 


houghts, having room to come into our Minds, between thoſe of- 
224 tered 
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fered to our Senſes by the moving Body, there the Senſe of Motion t loſt; 
and the m_ though it really moves, yet not changing perceivable 
diſtance with ſome other Bodies, as faſt as the Zdeas of our own Minds 
do naturally follow one another in train, the thing ſeems to ſtand ſtill, 
as is evident in the Hands of Clocks, and Shadows of Sun-dials, and 
other conſtant, but ſlow Motions, where though after certain Inter- 
vals, we perceive by the change of diſtance, that it hath moved, yet 
the Motioa it ſelf we perceive not. _ _ 
' &. 12. So that tome it ſeems, that zhe conſtant and 
Teas in a waking Man,. #, as it were,the Meaſure and 
ther Succeſſions, whereof if any oneeither exceeds the pace of our Ideas; fions. 
as where two ſounds or pains, &c. take upin their Succeſſion the Du- 
ration of but one 7dea; or elſe where any Motion or Succeſſion is 
ſo ſlow,as that it keeps not pace with the /deas in our Minds, or the 
uickneſs, in which they take their turns; as when any one, or more 
1eas in their ordinary courſe come into our Mind between thoſe, which 
are offered to the ſight, by the different perceptible diſtances of a Body 
jn Motion, or between Sounds, or Smells, followingfone another, there 
alfo the Senſe of a conſtant continued Succeſſion is loſt, and we perceive 
it not, but with certain gaps of reſt between. 4 3% | 
$. 13. If it be fo, that the Jdeas of our Minds, whilſt we haveany The Mind 
there, do conſtantly change, and ſhift in a continual Succeſſion, it So = PE 
would be impoſſible, may any. one fay, for a Man to think long of variable Idea. 
any one thing: By which if 1t' be meant, that a Man may have: axe 
ſelf-ſame ſingle Idea a long time alone in his Mind, withont any variation | 
# all, T think, in matter. of Fatt it is ,zot poſſible, for au 2H ( nor 
knowing how the des of our Minds are framed, of what Materials 
they are made, whence they have their Li ght, atid how they come to 
make their Appearances,): I can give no other Reaſon bur Experience: 
and I would have any one try, whether he can. keep. one unvaried 
ng 246 in his Mind, without any other, | for. any conſiderable time 
togetner. ' | \ Otis 
Q. 14. For Trial, let him-take any Figure, any Degree of Light or 
W hiteneſs, or what other he ſeats? 0 he will, ſuppoſe, Bod por 
6ult to Keep all other Ideas out of his Mind :: But that: ſome, either .of 
another kind,or various Conſideration of that des (each of which Con- 
Iiderations is a new Zea) will conſtantly ſucceed one another in his 
Thoughts, let him beas wary as he can;_ .. Patil t a ON 
"" &.15. Allthatis ina Man's Powerin this Caſe, Ithink, is only to 
thind and obſerve what the 7deas are, that. take their turns » his/Un- 
derſtanding ; or elſe,to dire& the ſort,and call in ſuch as he hath a deſire 
or uſe.of : but hinder the conſtant Succeſſion of freſh ones, Ithink he 
Gnnot, though he may commonly chuſe, whether. he will heedfully 
obſerve and conſider them. _ HOY 9 4 
 $.16, Whether theſe ſeveral Ideas in a Man's Mind. be made. by 1dezs, however 
certain Motions, I will not herediſpute :. But this I am ſure, that they made, include 
include no Idea 'of Motion in their Appearance; and if a Man. had pf ru f 
not the Idea of Motion otherwiſe, I ho he would ; have none-at all, 
which is enough to my preſent Purpoſe; and ſufficiently ſhews, that 
the notice we take of the Ideas of our own Minds, Appearing there 
one after another, is that, which gives us the des of Succefſion and 
Duration, without which we ſhould have no ſuch legs at all. ?Tis 
zot then, Motion, but the conſtant train of Zdeas in our Minds, whulſt 


we are waking, that furniſhes us with the Idea of Daration, wane 
otion 


- nn Succeſſion of ran agg the 
; mea[ur 
tandard of all 0- oh Af 
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Motion no otherwiſe gives us any Perception, than as it cauſes in our 
Minds a conſtant Succeffiori of /deas; as I have before ſhewed : and we 
have as clear an [de of Succeſſion, and Duration by the train of other 
Zlexs fucceeding one another in our Minds, without the /ea of any 
Motion, as by the train of Ideas cauſed by the uninterrupted ſenſible 
change of diſtance between two Bodies, which we have from Motion; 
and therefore we ſhould as well have the Idea of Duration, were there 
no Senſe of Motion at all: : | | 
Time is Du- O- 17. Having thus got the Zdea of Duration, the next thing natural 
xar'on ſet out for the Mind to do, is to get ſome meaſure of this common Duration, 
by Meaſures. whereby it might judge of its different lefigths,and conſider the diſtin& 
-  Order,wherein ſeveral things exiſt, without which a great part of our 
Knowledge would be confuſed, and a great part of Hiſtory be rendered 
very uſeleſs. This Conſideration of Duration, as ſet out by certain Pe- 
riods, and marked by certain Meaſures or Epochs, is that, I think; 

which moſt propetly we call Time. | | 
A good mea- Y. 18. In the meaſuring of Extenſion,there is nothing more required, 
ſure A Time but the Application of the Standard or Meaſure we make uſe of, tothe 


FI 


—__ thicigof whoſe Extenſion we would be informed. But in the meaſu- 
ration into e- Ting Of Duration, this cannot be done, becauſe no two different parts 
gual periods. of Succeſſion can be put together to meaſure one another : And no- 
thing being a meaſare of Duration, but Duration ; as nothing is of 
Extenſion, - As Extenſion, we cannot keep by us atiy ftanding unvary- 
ing meaſure of Duration, which conſiſts in a conſtant fleeting Suc- 
ceffion, as we can'of certain lengths of Extenſion, as Inches, Feet, 
Yards, &c. marked out in permanent parcels of Matter. Nothing: 
then could ſerve well for a convenient meaſure of Time, but what has 
divided the whole length of its Duration into apparently equal Por- 
tions, by conſtantly repeated Periods. What Portions of Duration are 
not diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered as diſtinguiſhed and meaſured by ſuch 
Periods, come not ſo properly under the Notion of Time, as appears 
by fuch Phraſes as theſe, wiz. before all time, and when time ſball be nd 
more. | | 
The Revolu F. 19. The diurnal, 'and arinual Revolutions of the Sun, as having 
2ions of tbe heen'from the i; ahh of Nature, conſtant, regular, and univerſally 
*he properep Obſervableby all Mankind, and ſuppoſed equal to one another, have 
Meaſures of been with Reafon made aſe of for the meaſure of Duration. But the di- 
THnws ſtintion of Daysand Years, having depended on the motion of the 
Sun, it has beoght this miſtake with it, that it hasbeen thought, 
that Motion and Duration were the meaſure one of another. 'For Men 
in the meaſuring of the length of time, having been: accuſtomed to the 
Zeeas of Minutes, Hours, Days, Months, Years, &c. which they found 
themſelves uponany mention of Time or Duration preſently to think 
on, all-which Portions of Time, 'were meaſured our by-the motion of 
thoſe heavenly Bodies, they were apt to confound time and motion; 
or at leaſt to think, that they had a neceſfary Connexion one with an- 
other : whereas any conſtant periodical Appearance, or Alteration of 
T1deas inrfeemingly equidiſtant Spaces of Duration, if conſtant and uni- 
verſally obſervable, would have as well diftinguiſhed the intervals of 
Time, as thoſethat haye been'made uſe of. For ſuppoſing the Sun, 
which ſome have taken'to be a Fire, had been lighted up at the ſame 
diſtance of time that it now every Day comes about to the ſame Me- 
ridian, and then'gone out again about twelve hours after, and that in 
the Space of an annual Revolution, it had ſenſibly increaſed in Bright- 
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neſs and Heat, and fo decreafed again; would not ſuch regular Ap« 
earances. ſerve to meaſure out the diſtances of Duration to all that 
could obſerve it, as well without as with Motion. For if the Appear- 
ances were conſtant, univerſally obſervable, and in equidiſtant Periods, 
they would ſerve Mankind for meaſure of time as well, were the Mo- 
tion away. - : | "Ip 
$ 20. For the freezing of Water, or the blowing of a Plant, return- Bue ne ty 
ing at equidiſtant Periods in all parts of the Earth, would as well ſerve #57 15 
Men to reckon their Years by, as the Motions of: the Sun : and in ef- = : 
fe&t we ſee, that ſome People in America counted their Years by the ces, 
coming, of certain Birds amongſt them at their certain Seaſons, and 
leaving them at others. Fora Fit of an Ague; the Senſe of Hunger, or 
Thirſt ; a Smell, ora Taſte ; or any other 1dea returning conſtantly at 
uidiſtant Periods, and making it ſelf univerſally be taken notice of, 
would not fail to meaſare out the courſe of Succeſſion, and diſtinguiſh 
the diſtances of Tizze. Thus we ſee that Men born blind, count Time 
well enough by Years, whoſe Revolutions yet they cannot diſtinguiſh 
by Motions, that they perceive not: And I ask, whether a blind Man, 
who diſtinguiſhed his Years, either by heat of Summer, or cold of 
Winter; by the Smell of any Flower of the Spring, or taſte. of any 
Fruit of the Autumn, would not have a better meaſure of Time, than 
the Romans had before the Reformation of their Calendar by Falins Czſar, 
or many other People, whoſe Years, notwithſtanding the motion of 
the Sun, which they pretend to make uſe of, are very irregular: and 
it adds no ſmall difficulty to Chronology, that the exa&t lengths of the 
Years that ſeveral Nations counted by, are hard to be known, they 
differing very much one from another, and, I think, I may fay all of 
them, from the preciſe motion of the Sun: and if the Sun moved from 
the Creation to the Flood conſtantly in the Aquator, and ſo equally 
diſperſed its light and heat to all the habitable Parts of the Earth, in 
Days all of the ſame length, without its annual variations to the 'Tro- 
picks, as a late ingenious Author ſuppoſes, I do not think it very eafie 
to imagine, that (notwithſtanding the motion of the Sun) Men ſhould 
in the Aztedzlaviay World, from the beginning count by-years, or mea- 
ſure their time by Periods that had no ſenſible marks very obvious-to 
diſtinguiſh them by. 
$. 21. But,perhaps,it will be ſaid without a regular Motion, ſuch as of No F nou rag 
the Sun, or ſome other, how could it ever be known that ſuch Periods 7, > png 
were equal? To which I anſwer, the Equality of any other returning ap- ain known 
pearances might be known by the ſame way, that that of Days was** #* equal. 
known,or preſumed to be fo at firſt, which was only by judging of them 
by the train of Ideas had paſſed in Men's Minds in the Intervals,by which 
train of 1deas diſcovering inequality in the natural days, but none in the 
artificial days, the artificial days, or Nvx, ups were gueſſed to be equal, 
which was ſufficient to make them ſerve for a meaſure : tho? exacter 
ſearch has ſince diſcovered inequality in the diurnal Revolutions:of the 
Sun, and we know not whether the Annual alſo be not unequal : "Theſe 
yet by their preſum'd and apparent Equality, ſerve as well to reckon 
time by, (though not to meaſure the parts of Duration exattly) as if 
they could be proved to be exatly equal. We muſt therefore care- 
fully diſtinguiſh betwixt Duration it a, and the/ meaſures we make 
uſe of to judgeof its length. Duration in it ſelf is to be conſidered, as 
going on in one conſtant, equal, uniform Courſe: but noneof the mea- 
{ures of it, which we make uſe of, can be known to doſo; nor can we 
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be aſſured, that their aſſigned Parts or Periods are equal in Duration 
one to another ; for two ſucceſſive lengths of Duration, however mea- 
ſured, can never be demonitrated fo be equal. The Motion of the Sun, 
which the World uſed fo long, and fo confident y for an exact meaſure 
of Duration, has, as I ſaid, been found in its feveral parts unequal: and 
though Mea have of late made uſe of a Pendulum, as a more ſteady 
and regular Motion, than that of the Sun (or to ſpeak more truly) of 
the Earth; yet if any one ſhould be asked how he certainly knows, 
that the two ſucceſſive ſwings of a Pendulum are equal, 1t would be 
very hard to fatisfie himſelf, that they are infallibly 1o : ſince we can- 
not be ſure, that the Cauſe of that Motion which is unknown to us, 
ſhall always operate equally ; and we are ſure, that the Medium in 
which the Pendulum moves, 1s not conſtantly the ſame : either of 
which varying, may alter the Equality of ſuch Periods, and thereby de- 
ſtroy the certainty and exactneſs of the meaſure by Motion, as well 
as any other Periods of other Appearances, the Notion of Duration till 
remaining clear, though our meaſures.of it cannot any of them be de- 
monſtrated to be exat. Since then no two Portions of Succeſſion can 
be brought together, it is impoſſible ever certainly to know their E- 
quality.. All that we can do for a meaſure of Time, 1s to take ſuch as 
have continual ſucceſſive Appearances at ſeemingly equidiſtant Periods; 
of which ſeeming Equality, we have no other meaſure, but ſuch as the train of 
oar own Idexs have lodged in our Memories, with the concurrence of 0- 
ther probable Reaſons, to perſwade us of their Equality. 
Time not the &. 22, One thing ſeems ſtrange to me, that whilſt all Men manifeſt- 
_— © f ly meaſured Time by the motion of the great and viſible Bodies of the 
* World, Te yet {hould be defined to. be the meaſure of Motion : where- 
as *tis obvious to every one, -who reflects ever 1o little on it, that, to 
meaſure Motion, Space is as neceſſary to be conſidered as Time; and 
thoſe who look a little farther, will find alfo the bulk of the thing mo- 
ved neceſſary to be taken into the Computation, by any one who will 
eſtimate or meaſure Motion, ſoas to judge right of it. Nor, indeed, does 
Motion any otherwiſe conduce to the meaſuring of Duration, than as 
it conſtantly brings about the return of certain ſenſible [deas, in ſeem- 
ing equidiftant-Periods. For if the Motion of the Sun, were as unequal 
as of a Ship driven by unſteady Winds, ſometimes very flow, and at 
others, irregularly very ſwift; or if being conſtantly equally ſwift, it 
yet was not circular,/and produced not the ſame Appearances, it would 
not at'all-help us to meaſure time, any more than the ſeeming unequal 
motion of a Comet does. | ; 
Minutes, Q. 23. Minutes, 'Hours, Days, and Years, are then »o more neceſſary to 
Hours, and Time or Duration, than Inches, Feet, Yards, and Miles, marked out in 
<7, 29 any Matter, are to Extenſion. For though we in this part of the Uni- 
ceſſary meas» | S! Pp 
ſures of Dura. Verle, by the conſtant uſe of them, as of Periods ſet out by the Revolu- 
$100. tions of the Sun, or as known parts of ſuch Periods, have fixed the Ideas 
of ſuch Lengths of Duration in our Minds, which we apply to all parts 
of Time, whoſe Lengths we would conſider; yet there may be other 
parts of the Univerſe, where they no more uſe theſe meaſures of ours, 
than 1n Japa they do our Inches, Feet, -or Mikes: but yet ſomething 
Analogous to'them, there muſt be,” For without ſome regular periodi- 
cal returns, -we could not meaſure our ſelves, or lignifie to others, the 
length ofany Duration, though at the fame time the World wereas full 
of Motion, as'it' is now, but no part of it diſpoſed into regular and 
apparently equidiſtant Revolutions, But the different meaſures that may 
oo be 
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be made uſe of for the account of Time, do not at all alter the.notion 
of Duration, which is the thing to be meaſured, no more than the dit. 
ferent ſtandards ofa Foot, and a Cubit alter the notion of Extenſion;to 
thoſe, who make uſe of thoſe different Meaſures. Fi 


| 8k. The Mind having once got ſuch a meaſure of Time, -as 'the Our. meaſure 


annual Revolution of the Sun, can apply that meaſure to. Duration, 
wherein that meaſure it ſelf did.not exiſt, and with which 1n the reality 


of its being, it had nothing todo : For ſhould one ſay, That Abraham before Time. 


was born 1n the 2712 year of the Julian Period, it is altogether ag in- 
telligible, as reckoning from the beginning of the World, rhough there 
were ſo far back no motion of the Sun, nor any other motion at. all. 
For though the J#/;az Period be ſuppoſed to. begin ſeveral. hundred 
years, before there were really either Days, Nights, or Years, marked - 
out by any Revolutions of the,Sun, yet we reckon as right,and thereb 
meaſure Durations as well, as if really at that time the Sun had exiſted, 
. and kept the ſame ordinarymotion it doth now. The Idea of Daration 
equal to an annual Revolution of the Sun, is as eaſily applicable 1n our 
houghts zo Duration, where 70 Sun nor Motion was, as the Idea of a 
Foot or Yard taken from Bodies here, can be applied in our Thoughts 
to Diſtances, beyond the Confines of the World, where are no Bodies 
at all. | Te es <p 
' $.26. For ſuppoſing it were 5639 Miles, or millions of Mil S,. rom 
this place to the remotelt Body oFhe Univerſe, (for being | 708 it 


- muſt be at a certain diſtance,) as we ſuppoſe it to be 639,,years, i 0 

this time to the firſt exiſtence of any Body in the nning of, Al 
World, we ca, in our Thoughts, apply this meaſure HA 4 Tear to, Dara- 
tion before the Creation, or Beyond the Duration of Bodies or Motion, as 


we can this meaſure of a Mile to Space. beyond the utmoſt Bodies; 
and by the one meaſure Duration, where there was no Motion, as well 
w_ by the other meaſure Space in.our Thoughts, where there is.no 
44l If it be obje&ted to me here, That in this way of explaining of 
"Time, I have beg*d what I ſhould not, . viz. That the Worll is neither 
eternal, nor infinite ; T anſwer, That to my preſent purpoſe, it. is not 
needful, in-this place, to make uſe of Arguments, to evince i > World 
to be finite, both in Duration and Extenſion. But it. being jat leaſt as 
conceivable as the contrary, T have certainly the liberty.to ſuppoſe-it, 
as wellas anyone hath to ſuppoſe the contrary ; and T doubt ' but 
that every one that, will go about ith "may caſily.concezve in, his Mind the 
beginning of Motion, though yot of all, De#ation; and 10 may come toa 
ſtop, and: oz altra in his 'Con idetation of Motion 1 alſo in_his 
Thoughts he may ſer limits to Body, and the Extenſion: belonging to 
it, but not to Space where no Body 1s, the utmoſt bounds of Space and 
Duration being beyond the reach of Thought, as well as the utmoſt 
bounds of Number are beyond the largeſt comprehenſion of the Mind, 
and all for the ſame reaſon, as we ſhall fee in another place. © 


$:28. By the ſame means therefore, and'from the ſame Original that Eternity. 


we come to have the Zdea of Time, we have alſo that Zdea which wecall 
Eternity ;- viz, having got the [des of Succefſion and Duration, by re- 
fleting on the Train of our own 1deas, cauſed in us either by the-na- 
tural appearances of thoſe 1deas coming, conſtantly of themſelves into 
| our waking Thoughts, or. elſe cauſed by external ObjeAs ſucceſſively 
affeAing our Senſes; and having from'the'Revoliitions of the Sun got 
the 7deas of certain lengths of Duration, we can, in ou Fhaughys, 20g 
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; fuch tengrhs of Duration to one another, as often as we pleaſe, and ap- 


pty them, fo added, to Durations paſt or to come: And this we can 
continue to do' on, without bounds or limits, and proceed 7: 6yfinitum, 
and apply thus the length of the annual motion of the Sun toDuration, 
ſuppoſed before theSun's,or any other Motion had its being ; which is 


- no morediffiicult or abſurd, than to apply the Notion I have of the mo- 


ving of a Shadow, one Hour to day upon the Sun-dial, to the Dura- 
tion of _— lftnight ; v.g. The burning of a Candle, which is 
now abſolutely ſeparate from all attual motion, and it is as impoſſible 
for the Duration of that Flame for an hour laſt Night, to co-exciſt with 
any Motion that now 1s, or forever ſhall be, as tor any part of Dura- 
tion; that was before the beginning of the World, to co-exiſt with the 
on of the Sun now. Bur yet this hinders not, but that having the 
14es of the length of the Motion of the Shadow on a Dial betweea the 
Marks of two Hours, Ican as diftinly meaſure in my Thoughts the 
Dutation of that Candle-light laſt night, as I can the Duration of any 
thing, that does now exiſt : And it is no more than to think, that had 
the Fan ſhone then on the Dial, and moved after the ſame rate ir doth 
to another, whilſt that Flame of the Candle laſted. 
$.29. The notion of an Hour, Days or Year; being only the [des 1 
have ofthe length of certain periodical regular Motions,neither of which 
Morions do ever allat once exiſt, but only in the Ideas T have of them 
im my = ga? derived from my Senſes or RefleQtion, I can with the 
fame eaſe, and for the ſamereaſon, apply it ia my Thoughts to Dura- 
tion antecedent to all manner of Motion, as:well as to any :thing,. that 
is but a Minure, or a Day, antecedent to the Motion, that at this, ver 
momear rhe Sun 1s in. All things paſt are equally and perfeftly at k. 4 
and to this way of conſideration of them, are all one, -whether they 
were before the beginning of the World, or but yeſterday; the rea- 
ſuring of any Duration by ſome motion, depending not at.all vr the real 
co-exiſtence of that thing to that motion, or any other Periads of Re- 
volurion, but the having” « clear [des of the length ; Fay periodical 
known Motion, or other iatervals of Duration in my Mind, and apphy- 
Tod that to the Daration of the thing T would meaſure. Yor 
 $.30. Hence we ſee, that ſome Men imagine the Duration of the 
World from its firft exiſtence, to this preſeat year 1689. to have beca 
5639 years, or equal to 5639.annualt Revolutions of the Sun, and others 
a preat deal more; as the Agyprians of old, who in the time of Alexas- 
der counted 23000 years, from the Reign of the Sun; and the Chineſes 
now, who account the World 3,259,000 years old, or more;;. which 
longer duration of the World, according to their Computation, though 


now, the ſhadow on the Dial would have paſſed from: one Hour-line 


I ſhould not believe to be true, yet T can equally imagine itwith 

and as truly underftand, and Tay one is inn AE. the other, as Tk 
derftand, that Merhuſaters life was longer than, Exoch's:. And if the 
common reckoning of 5639 ſhould be true, (as it may be, as well as 
any other affigned,) it hinders not at all my 4magining what others 
mean, when they make the World a 1000 years older, fince every one 
may with the ame Facility imagine{T do not fay believe) the World to 
be 50000 years d1d, as i639 ; and may as well conceive the duration of - 


0000 years, as 5639. Whereby itappears, that #0 4he menſuring the du- 
[IR of any thin &s Fame ic is not requilire, that that thing foo be co- 


exiſtent to the Motion we meaſure by, or any other periodical Revolu- - 
tio; but # ſaffices to this purpole, chat we have the Idea of the length 
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of any regular periodical Appearances, which we can in our Minds apply to 
Duration, with which the Motion or Appearance never co-exiſted. 

d. 31. Foras inthe Hiſtory of the Creation delivered by Moſes, T can 
imagine that Light exiſted three days before the Sun was, or had any 
motion, barely by thinking, that the duration of Light before the Sun 
was created,was fo long as (it the Sun had moved then,as it doth now,) 
would have been equal to three of his diurnal Revolutions; fo by the 
ſame way I can have an 1a of the Chaos, or Angels, being created be- 
fore there was either Light, or any continued motion, a Minute, an 
Hour, a Day, a Year, or 1000 Years. For if I can but conſider Dara- 
tion equal to one Minute, before either the Being or Motion of any 
Body, I can add one more Minute till I come to 60; And by the fame 
way of adding Minutes, Hours, or Years, (5. e. ſuch or ſuch parts of 
the Sun's revolution, or any other period whereof I have the 1aea,) 
proceed #7 infinitum, and ſuppoſe a duration exceeding as many ſuch 
periods as I can reckon, let nie add whilſt I will, which I think is the 
notion we have of Eternity, of whoſe infinity we have no orher notion, 
than we have of the infinity of Number, to which we can add for ever 
without end; oo | 

6.72. And thus I think it is plain, that from: thoſe two Fountains of 
all Kriowledge before mentioned, (viz.) Reflettian and Senſation, we get 
the Ideas of Duration, and the meaſures of it. 


For Firſt, By obſerving what paſſes in our Minds, how our 1aeas 
there in train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin to appear, we 
come by the Idea of Succeſſion. | 

Secondly, By obſerving a diſtance in the parts of this Succeſſion, we 
cet the Idea of Duration. * _ | | 

Thirdly, By Senſation obſerving certain appearances,at certain regular 
and ſeeming equidiſtant periods, we'get the Ideas of certain Lengths or 
Meaſures of Daration, as Minutes, Hours, Days, Years,e+e. 

Foarthly, By being able to repeat thoſe Meaſures of Time,or Ideas of 
ſtated length of Duration in our Minds,as often as we will,we can come 


to :2agine Duration, where nothing does really endare or exiſt ; and thus we. 


imagine to morrow, next year, or ſeven years hence. ONES 

Fifthly, By being able to repeat any ſuch deaof any length of Time, 
asof a Minute,a Year,or an Age,as oftenas we will inour own Thoughts, 
and add them one to another, without ever coming to theiend of fuch 
addition,any nearer than we can to the end of Number,to which we can 
always add, we come by the de of Eternity, as the future eternal Du- 
ration of our Souls, as well as the Eternity of that infinite Being, which 
muſt neceſſarily have always exiſted. 


Sixthly, By conſidering any part of infinite Duration, as ſet out by 


periodical Meaſures, we come by the /dea of what we call” Time in 
general. 
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CHAT @&V. 
Of Daration and Expanſion, conſidered together. 


Both capable 1. Hough we have in the precedent Chapters dwelt pretty long 
of greater and on the Conſiderations of Space and Duration; yet they being 
feſt Ideas of general concernment, that have ſomething very abſtruſe and 
uliar in their Nature, the comparing them. one with another may, 
perhaps, be of uſe for their illuſtration; and we may have the more clear 
and diſtin conception of them,by taking a view of them together. Di- 
ſtance or Space, in its ſimple abſtract conception, to avoid confuſion, I 
call Expaxſion, to a it from Extenſion, which by ſome is uſed to 
expreſs this diſtance only as it is in the ſolid parts of Matter, and fo in- 
cludes, or at leaft intimates the [ea of Body : Whereas the de of pure 
Diſtance includes no ſuch thing. I prefer alſo the Word Expanſion to 
Space, becauſe Space is often applied to Diſtance of fleeting ſucceſſive 
parts, which never exiſt together, as well as to thoſe which are perma- 
nent. In both theſe, viz.) Expanſion and Duration, the Mind: has this 
common J1dea of continued Lengths,capable of greater,or leſs quantities: 
For a-Man has as clear an des of the difference of the length of an 
| Hour, and a Day, as of an Inch and a Foot. 
Expanſionnos YQ.2, The Mind, having got the ze of the length of any part of Ex- 
rounded by panſion, let it be a Span, or a Pace, or what length you will, cav, as has 
" been faid, repeat that./dea; and ſo adding it to the former, exlarge ts 
ata of Length, and make it equal to two Spans, or two Paces, and fo as 
often as. it Will, till it equals the diſtance of any parts of the Earth one 
from another, and increaſe thus, till it amounts to the diſtance of the 
Sun, of remoteſt Star. By ſuch a. progrefſton as this, fetting out from 
the place where it is, or any other place, it can proceed and pats beyond 
all thoſe lengths, and find nothing to ftop its going on, either in, or 
without Body. ?Tis true, we can eaſily in our 'Thoughts come to the 
end of ſolid Extenſion ; the extremity and bounds of all Body,we have 
no difficulty to arriveat: But when the Mind is there, it finds nothing to 
hinder its progreſs into this endleſs Expanſion;of thatit can neither find 
nor conceive any end, Nor letany one fay, That beyond the bounds of 
 Body,thereis nothing at all, unleſs he will confine GOD within the limits 
of Matter. So/omon,whoſe Underſtanding was filled and enlarged with 
Wiſdom, ſeems to have orher Thoughts, when he ſays, Heaven, and 
the' Heaven of Heavens, cannot contain Thee : And he, I think, very-much 
magnifies to himſelf the Capacity of his own Underſtanding, who per- 
ſuades himſelf, that he can extend his Thoughts farther than GOD ex- 
iſts, or imagine any Expanſion where he is not. 
| Nor Duration d. p Juſt ſo is it in Duration. The Mind having got the Idea of any 
9 Motion. length of Daration, can double, multiply, and enlarge it, not only beyond 
Its own, but beyond the exiſtence of all corporeal Beings, and all the 
meaſures of Time, taken from the great Bodies of the World, and their 
Motions. But yet every one eaſily admits, That though we make Dura- 
tion boundleſs,as certainly it is,we cannot yetextend it beyond all being. 
GUD, every one eaſily allows, fills Eternity; and tis hard to find a Rea- 


fon, why any one ſhould doubt, that he likewiſe fills Immenfity : His 
infinite 


infinite Being is certainly as boundleſs one way as another ; and me- 
thinks it afcribes a little too much to Matter, to ſay, where there is no 
Body, there is nothing. | _ 
$.4. Hence, Ithink, we may learn the Reaſon, why every oze familiar- _ | 
ly, and without the leaſt heſitation, ſpeaks of, and ſuppoſes Eternity, ,4me in feats 
and ſticks not to aſcribe Infinity to Duration ; but *tis with more tloubting Duration, 
and reſerve, that many admzt, or ſuppoſe the &rfinity of Space. The reaſon - pros. ul 
whereof ſeems to me to be this, That Duration and Extenſion being ny" 
uſed as names of affeQtions belonging to other Beings, we eaſily conceive 
in GOD infinite Duration, and we cannot avoid doing ſo: but not at- 
tributing to him Extenſion, but only to Matter, which is finite, we are 
apter to doubt of the exiſtence of Expanſion without Matter ; of which 
alone we commonly ſuppoſe it an Attribute. And therefore when Men 
purſue their Thoughts of Space, they are apt to ſtop at the confines of 
Body : as if Space were there at au end too, and reached no farther, Or 
if their /deas upon conſideration carry them farther, yet they term what 
is beyond the limirs of the Univerſe, imaginary Space : as if it were no- | 
thing, becauſe there is no Body exiſting in it. Whereas Duration,antece- 
dent to all Body,and to the motions, which it is meaſured by,they never 
term imaginary : becauſe it is never ſuppoſed void of ſome other real 
exiſtence. And if the names of things may at all dire our Thoughts to- 
wards the Originals of Mens eas, (as I am apt to think they may very 
much,) one may have occaſion to think by the name Dwratzon,that the 
continuation of Exiſtence, with a kind of Reſiſtance to any deftruQtive 
force, and the continuation of Solidity, (which is apt to be confounded 
with, and if we will look into the minute atomical parts of Matter, is 
little different from ——_ were thought to have ſome Analogy, 
and gave occaſion to Words, ſo near of kin as Darare and Darwm eſſe. 
And that darare is applied to the /dea of Hardneſs, as well as that of 
Exiſtence we ſee in Horace, Epod 16. ferro duravit ſzcula. But be that as 
it will, this is certain, That whoeyer purſues his own Thoughts, will 
find them ſometimes lanch out beyond the extent of Body, into the 
Infinity of Space or Expanſion ; the [dex whereof is diſtin& and ſeparate 
from Body, and all other- things : which may ( to thoſe who pleaſe ) 
be a ſubjeQ of farther meditation. | 
9.5. Time in general is to Duration, as Place to Expanſion; They are Time to Du 
. fo muchof thoſe boundleſs Oceans of Eternity and Immenſity, as 1s ſet 72717 3 &r 
out and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as it were by Land-marks ; and fo panfen. 
are made uſe of, to denore the Poſition of finfte real Beings, in reſpect 
one to another, in thoſe uniform infinite Oceans of Duration and Space. 
Theſe rightly conſidered,are nothing but 74zas of determinate Diſtances, 
trom certain known points fixed in diſtinguiſhable ſenſible things, and 
ſuppoſed to keep the ſame diſtance-one from another. From ſuch 
points fixed 1n ſenſible Beings we reckon, and from them we meaſure 
out Portions of thoſe infinite Quantities ; which ſo conſidered, are that * 
which we call Time and Place. For Duration and Space being in them-' 
ſelves uniform and boundleſs, the Order and Poſition of things, with- 
out ſuch known ſetled Points, would be loſt in them; and all things Time and 


would lie jumbled in an incurable Confuſion. Place are £6: 

_ $.6. Time and Place taken thus, for determinate diſtinguiſhable Por- tee { of '> 
tions of thoſe infinite Abyſſes of Space and Duration, ſet out,or ſuppoſed ther.as ave {+r 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, by marks, and big ke ee --—- para 
have cach of thema two-fold Acceptation. | Merion of 

C4385. 
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Firſt, Time in general is commonly taken for ſo much of infinite Dura- 
tion,as is meaſured out by, and co-exiftent with the Exiſtence, and Mo- 
tions of the great Bodies of the Univerſe, as far as we know any thing of 
them: _ and in this Senſe, Time begins and ends with the frame of this 
ſenſible World, as in theſe Phraſes beforementioned, before all time, or 
when time ſhall be no more. Place likewiſe is taken ſometimes tor that Por- 
tion of infinite Space, which is poſſeſſed by, and comprehended within 
the Material World; and is thereby diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of Ex. 

anſion ; though this may more properly be called Extenſion,than Place. 
Within theſe two are confined, and by the obſervable Parts of them are 
meaſured and determined the particular Time or Duration, and the 
particular Extenſion and Place, of all corporeal Beings. | 
Sometimes for F.7.Secondly,Sometimes the word Tre is uſed ix 4 larger ſenſe,and is ap- 
ſo much of ei- plied to Parts of that infinite Duration, not that were really diſtinguiſh- 
fern i ed and meaſured out by this real Exiſtence, and periodical Motions of | 
y nee oo Bodies that were appointed from the Beginning to be tor Signs, and for 
from the bulk Seafons, and for Days, and Years, and are accordingly our meaſures of 
Bodies, | of time; but ſuch other portions too of that infinite uniform Duration, 
which we upon any occaſion do ſuppoſe equal to certain lengths of mea- 
ſured Time; and ſo conſider them as bounded and determined. For if 
we ſhould ſuppoſe the Creation, or Fall of the Angels, was at the Begin- 
ning of the Julian Period, we ſhould ſpeak properly enough, and ſhould 
be underſtood, if we faid,”tis a longer time ſince the Creation of Angels, 
than the Creation of the World,by 764 years: Whereby we would mark 
out ſo much of that undiftinguiſhed Duration,as we ſuppoſe cqualto,and 
would have admitted,764 annual Revolutions of theSun,moving at the 
rate it now does. And thus likewiſe, we ſometimes ſpeak of Place,Di- 
ftance,or Bulk in the great Taze beyond the Confines of the World,when 
we confider ſo much of that Space,as is equal to,or capable to receive a - 
Body of any affigned Dimenſions, as a Cubick-foot; or do ſuppoſe a 
F 'Pognt 1n it, at fuck a certain diſtance from any part 'of the Univerſe. 
They belong to $.8: Where and when are Queſtions belonging to all finite Exiftences, 
al Beings. and are by us always reckoned from ſorne known Parts of this ſenſible 
World,and from ſoine certain Epochs marked out to us by the Motions 
obſervable in it. Without ſome ſuch fixed Parts or Periods,the Order of 
things would be loſt, to our finite Underſtandings, in the boundleſs in- 
variable Oceans of Duration and Expanſion; which comprehend in them 
all finite Beings, and in their full Extent, belong only to theDeity. And 
therefore we are not to wonder, that we comprehend them not, and do 
ſo often find our Thoughts at a loſs, when we would conſider them, ei- 
ther abſtractly in themſelves,or as any way attributed to the firſt incom- 
prehen{ibleBeing. But when applied to any particular finite Beings, the 
Extenſion of any Body is ſo much of that infinite Space, as the bulk of 
that Body takes up. And Place is the Poſition of any. Body, when con- 
ſidered at a certain diſtance from ſome other, As the 7dea of the pargi- 
cular Duration of any thing, is an Idea of that Portion of infinite Dara- 
tion, which paſſes during the Exiſtence of that thing ; ſo the time when 
the thing exiſted, is the 7dea of that Space of Duration, which paſſed 
between ſome known and fixed Period of Duration,and the Being of that 
thing. One ſhews the diſtance of the Extremities of the Bulk, or Ex- 
iſtence of the ſame thing,as that it is a Foot Square, or laſted two Years; 
the other ſhews the diftance of it in Place, or Exiſtence from other fixed 
points of Space or Duration; as that it was in the middle of Lincolns-Hnn- 
Fields, or the firſt degree of Taurws, and in the year of our Lord, 167:. 
or the 1000 year of the J/zaz Period : All which diſtances, we meafure 


by 
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by preconceived /deas of certain len &thsof Space and Duration,as Inches, 
Feet, Miles, and Degrees,and in the other Minutes, Days and Years,c. 

$.9. There is one thing more, wherein Space ard Duration have a great Al the parts 
Conformity, and that is, though they are juſtly reckoned amongft our % Fern 
ſimple 1deas:Yet.none of the diftin&t 7deas we have of either is without all 2nd ab 
manner of Compoſition, it is the very nature of both of them to conſiſt of parts of Dura: 
Parts: But their Parts being all of the ſame kind, and without the mix- [97% 4* 9%: 
ture of agy other 7dez, hinder them not from having a Place amongft 
fimple /dezs. Could rhe Mind, as in Number, come to ſo ſmalla part of 
Extenſion or Duration,as excluded Diviſibility,that would be,as it were, 
the indivifible Unite,or dz; by repetition of which, it would make its 
more inlarged Zdeas of Extenſion and Duration. But fince the Mind is 
not able to frame an dex of any Space, without Parts ; inſtead thereof 
jt makes uſe of the common Meafures, which by familiar uſe, in each 
Country, have imprinted; themſelves on the Memory (as Inches, and 
Feet ; or Cubirs, and Parafangs ; and fo Seconds, Minutes, Hours,Days, 
and Years in Duration: ) The Mind makes uſe, I ay, of ſuch Weas as 
theſe, as ſimple ones : and theſe are the componear Parts of larger 1dees, 
which the Mind, upon Occafion, makes by the addition of ſuch known 
Lengths, which it is acquainted with. On the other ſide, the ordinary 
fmalleſt meaſure we have of either, look'd on asan Unite in Number, 
when the Mind by diviſion would. reduce them into lefs Fractions. 
Though on both ſides, both in addition and diviſion, either of Space or 
Duration, when the 1dea under Conſideration becomes very big,or very 
{mall, its preciſe Bulk becomes very obſcure and confuſed ; and it is the 
Number of its repeated additions, or diviſions, that aloge zemains clear 
and diftint, aswill eafily appear to ai? urs who will {et his Thoughts 
looſe in the vaſt Expanſion of Space,or Diviſibility of Marter. EY port 
of Duration.is Duration too ; and every part of Extenſion is Extenſion, 
both of them capable of addirion'or diviſion iz x nes? But the leaſt 
Portions of either of them, whereof we have'clear and diftin& Ideas, 
may perhaps befitreft to beconfidered by us, as the fimple Taeas of that 
kind, out of which our complex modes of Space, Extenſion, and Dura- 
tion, are made-up, and into which they can again be diltinfly reſfol- 
ved. "Such a ſmall partin Daration, may becalled a Momenz, and is 
therime of one 742 1n our Minds, in the train of their ordinary Succel- 
fron there. The orher, wanting a proper Name, I know not whether 1 
—_— allowed tocall 2 ſe-fible Point,meaniing thereby the leaſt Particle 
of Matrer or Space we can diſcern, which is ordinarily about a Minute, - 
and to the ſharpeſt eyes ſeldom leſs than thirty Seconds of a Circle, 
whereof the Eye is the Centre. | | | . 

$.10. Expanſion, and Duration have this farther Agreement, that their pare: 
though they are both conſidered by us as having Parts; yet their Parts inſeparable. 
are zot ſeparable one from another,nondt even in Thought Though the 
parts of Bodies, from whence we take our meaſure of the one; and the 
parts of Motion, or rather the ſucceſſion of 7deas in our Minds, from 
whence we take the meaſure of the other,may be interrupted and ſepa- 
rated ; as the one is often by Reſt, and the other is by Sleep, which we 
call reſt too. | 

d.1 I. But yet there is this manifeſt difference between them, T hat the Sipates 
Ideas of Length, which we have of Expanſion, are turned every way, and ſo rs woes og 
make Figure,and Breadth,and Thickneſs;but Duration is but as it were the Solid, 
fongth of one ſtreight Line, extended in infinitum, not capable of Multipli- 
city, Variation, or Figure; but is one common. meaſure of all RE F 

| what- 
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Duration and Expanſon,confidered together. Book 11, 


Duration has 
never two 
parts toge- 
ther, Expan- 
ſion alt oge- 
ther. 


- part of Duration, un ever 


whatſoever, wherein all things whilſt they exiſt, equally partake. For 
this preſent moment is common to all 47; Ag are now 1n being,and 
equally comprehends that part of their Exiftence,as much as if they were 
all but one ſingle Being ; and we may truly fay,they all exiſt in the fame 
moment of Time. Whether Angels and Spirits haveany Analogy to 
this, in reſpe& ofExpanſion, 1s beyond my Comprehenſion : and, per- 
haps, for us, who have Underſtandings and Comprehenfions, ſuited 
to our own Preſervation, and the ends of our own Being, but not to 
the reality and. extent of all other Beings, *tis near as hard. to conceive 
any Exiſtence, or tq have an 1dea of any real Being, with. a perfect Nega- 
tion of all manner of Expanſion; as it 1s, to have the 1dea of any real Ex- 
iſtence, with a perfe&t Negation of all manner of Duration : And there- 
fore what Spirits have to do with Space, or how they. communicate in 
it, we know. not. All that we. know is, that Bodies do each ſingly poſ- 
{ſs its proper Portion of it, according to. theextent of its folid Parts; 
and-thereby exclude all other Bodies from having any ſhare in that 
particylar. portion of Space, whilſt it remains there.. 
* $.12. Daration, and Time which is a part of it, z« he 1dea-we have 4 
periſhing diſtance , of which no. two parts exiſt, together , but follow eac 
other in Succeſſion; as Exponons the-1dea of, laſting diſt ance, all whoſe 
parts exiſt together, and are, not capable of Succeſſion. .. And therefore 
though we cannot conceive any Duration without, Succefſion, nor can 
pur it together in our Thoughts, that any Being does now exilt ro Mor- 
row, or poſſeſs at once more than the preſent moment of Duration; yet 
we can'conceive the eternal Duration of the Almighty far different from 
that of Man, or any other finite Being, Becauſe Man comprehends not 
in. his Knowledge, or Power, all paſt and future things : His Thoughts 
ire-but of yeſterday, and he knows not-what to morrow. will bring 
forth, What 1s once paſſed, he can neyer recal ; and what is yet to come, 
hecannot make preſent. What Tiay of Man, I fay of all finite Beings, 
whoa though they. may far exceed Man in,.Knowledge and Power, yet 
are no more than themeaneſt Coparirg, in compariſon with God him- 
ſet. - Finite of -any Magnitude, holds not, any proportion to infinite. 
God's infinite Duration being accompanied with infinite. Knowledge, 
and infinite Power, he fees all things paftand to. come: and they- are: no 
more diſtant from his Knowledge, no.farther removed from his fight, 
than the prenl :"They all lie under the fame view : And there is no- 


thing, w ich he cannot make exiſt each moment he pleaſes. For the 
Exiltence of all things, depending upon his good Pleaſure; all things 


exiſt evety moment,that! e thinks fit to have themexiſt..'To conclude, 
Expanſion atid Duration dd mutually imbrace, and' comprehend each 
other ; every part of Space, being in every part ofDurarion ; and every 

art of ir every part of Expanſion. Such a Combination of 
two diſtinct Ideas, 1s, T ſuppoſe; {carce.to be found in all that great 
Variety, we door can. conceive, and may afford Matter to farther 
Speculation. . OE: eg. yeh 
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Of Number. þÞ 56 foe 51 
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C 1: A Mongft all the 1deas we have, as there is none ſi _ ey tothe nunlcr thi 
TY Mind by more ways,fo there is none more ſimplz,than'that gf /impleſt an. 
Vnity, or One: it has no ſhadow of Varity nor' Compoſition in it-:!147, unver/4: 


every Obje&t our Senſesare —_— about; every. 1deain our Under- 


or a — or any _ — Filoth x wo P5211 0.9 OG 
« 3» The ſimple modes of Number are of all other the moſt diftinit;" every” Eath Meds 
Fo. leaſt Vo ich is an.unite, making each Sree inn audi | 
clearly different from that, which approachethneareſt to it; as themoſt 
remote; two being as diſtin&t from one, as'Twohundred ; and the! 
Ideas of Two, as diſtin& from the Zdea of Three, as the:Magnitudeof 
the whole Earth, is from that of a Mite: :'This:is not ſo in other fimple 
Modes, in which it is not ſo eafte, nor, perhaps, poſſible forus to di- 
ſtinguiſh betwixt two approaching Ideas, which yet arereally different: 
For who will undertake to find a difference between the white of this 
Paper, and that of the next degree to it-: Or can form diſtin&t deas of 
every the leaſt exceſs in Extenſion ? >See 0 
Q. 4- The Clearneſs and Diſt intineſs of each mode of 'Namber from all Therefare- De- 
others, even thoſe that approach neareſt, makes me apt tothink, that pony ene 
Demonſtrations in Numbers, if they are not more evident and exaQt, the moſt pres 
than in Extenſion, yet they are more general in their uſe, and morede- ce.” - 
terminate in their Application. Becauſe: the Ideas of Numbers are 
more preciſe, and diſtinguiſhable than in Extenſion; where every E= 
quality and Exceſs are not ſoeafie to be obſerved,or meaſured; becauſe 
our Thoughts cannot in Space arrive at any determined ſmallneſs-be- 
yond which it cannot go, asan_ Unite; and therefore the quantity or 
proportion of any the leaſt Exceſs cannot be diſcovered, which is clear 
otherwiſe in Number, where, as has been faid, 91 isas diſtinguiſhable 
from go, as from gooo, though 91 be the next immediate Exceſs to go. 
But it is not ſo in Extenſion, where whatſoever is more than juſta Foot, 
or an Inch, 1s not diſtinguiſhable from the Standard of a Foot, or an 
Inch; and in Lines which appear of an equal length, one may be longer 
than the other by innumerable Parts: Nor canany one affign an Angle, 
which ſhall be the next biggeſt to a right one. 
' I. 5. By therepeating, as has been ſaid, of the 1deaof an Unite, and Nemes nece/ 
joining 1t to another Unite, we make thereof one collective ea, mark-/7 O_ 
ed by the Name Two. And whoſoever can do this,and proceed on, till 
adding one more to the laſt — 1aea, which he had of any N = 
P er, 


Number. . Book II. 
ber,and give a Nameto it, may count,or have Ideas for ſeveral Colle 
ons of Unites; diſtinguiſhed one from another,as far as he hath a Series of 
Names for followingNumbers,and a Memory to retain that Series, with 
their ſeveral Names All Nameration: being but ſtill the adding of one 
Unite more,and giving to the whole together, as comprehended in .one 
Idea,a new or diſtint Name or Sign, whereby to know it from thoſe be- 
fore and after,#nd diſtinguiſh it from every ſmaller or grearer multitude 
of Unites. So that he, that can add one to one, and ſo to two, and ſo go 
on with his Tale, taking ſtill with him the diſtintt Names belonging to 
every Progreſſion; and fo again by ſubſtracting an Unite trom each Col- 
lz&ion retreat and lefſen them, is capable of all the Ideas of Numbers, 
within the;compaſs of his Language,or for which he hath names, though 
not, perhaps, of more. For the ſeveral ſimple Modes of Numbers, being 
in our Minds,but ſo many Combinations of Unites, which have no varie- 
ty,nor arecapable of any other difference, but more or leſs, Names or 
Marks foreach diftinft Combination, ſeem more neceſſary, than in any 
other ſort of 7dea. For without ſuch Names or Marks, we can hardly 
well make uſe of Numbers in' reckoning, eſpecially where the Combr- 
nation is made up of any great multitude of Unites,which put together 
without a Nameor Mark, to diſtinguiſh that preciſe Colleftion, will 
bardliy bs kept from being a heap in Confuſion. 

Names neceſ” &.6, This,I think,to be the reaſon why ſome Americans, T have ſpoken 
Jaye Nem- with, (who were otherwiſe of quick and rational Parts enough,) could 
not,as we do, by any meanscount to 1000; nor had any diſtintt 1dea of 
thatNumber, they could reckon very well to 20. Becauſe their 
Language being ſcanty, and accommodated only to the few neceſſaries 
of x needy fimple Life, unacquainted. either with Tradeor Mathema- 
ticks, had no Words in it to ſtand for 1000; ſo that when they were dif- 
courſed with of thoſe greater Numbers, they would ſhew the Hairs of 
their Head, to expreſsa great multitude, which they could not number; 
which inability, I ſuppoſe, proceeded from their want of Names. The 
Tonzoapinambos had no Names for Numbers above5 ; any Number be- 
yond that, they made out by ſhewing their Fingers, and the Fingers of 
Iifowe tun Others Who were preſent: And I doubt not but we our ſelves might 
Voiage fait  diftintly number in Words, a great deal farther than we uſually do, 
enla Terre du | "rr 
Brofi/, ger Would we find out but ſome fit denominations to ſignifie them by ; 
Jean de Lo- Whereas 11 the way we take now to name them by Millions of Millions 
z © 20 of Millions,&c. its hard togo beyond eighteen, or at moſt four and 
3 twenty clecimal Progrefſions, without confuſion. But to ſhew how 
much diſt;vet Names condace to our well reckoning, or having uſeful Ideas 
of Numbers, let us ſet all theſe following Figures in one continued 
Line, as the Marks of one Number: v.g. 
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ANoullians, Ofthent, Septilions. Sextilions. Quintriliens. DQuatrilienss Trilions. Bins. Ablions, Vnile. 
857324. 162486. 343396. 437916 423147. 248196. 235421, 261734. 365149. 623137- 


The ordinary way of naming this Number in Exeliſh, will be the often 
repating of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, 
of Millions;of Millions, of Millions, (which is the denomination of the 
ſecond ſix Figures.) In which way, itwill be very hard to have any 
_ diſtinguiſhing Notions of this Number: But whether, by giving every 
fix Figures a new and orderly denomination, theſe, and perhaps a great 
many more Þ); ,in progreſſion,might not eaſily be counted diſtinQ- 
ly, and /deas of them both got more eafily ro our ſelves, and more plain- 
ly ſigaified to others,T leave ir to be conſidered. This I mention only to 


ſhew 


a 
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ſhew how neceſflary diſtin&t Names are to Numbering, without preten- 
ding to introduce new ones of my invention. 

$. 7. Thus Children, either for want of Names to mark the ſeveral wy Children 
Progreſſions of Numbers, or not having yet the faculty to colle&t ſcat- _—_ rac 
tered Ideas into complex ones, and range them ina regular Order, and _— 
fo retain them in their Memories, as'is neceſſary to reckoning, do not 
begin to number very early, nor proceed in it very far or eadily, till a 
good while after = are well furniſhed with good ſtore of other_ Ideas ; 
and one may often obſerve them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty well, and Song 
have very. clear conceptions of ſeveral other things, before they can tell 
50. And ſome, through the default oftheir Memories, who cannot re- | 
tain the ſeveral Combinations of Numbers, with their Names annexed 
in their diftin& orders, and the dependence of fo long a train'of numeral 
Progrefſions, and their relation one'to another, are not able all their . 
life-time, to reckon, or regularly go over any moderate Series' of Num- 
| bers. For he that will count Twenty, or have any Ide of that Num- 
ber, muſt know that Nineteen went before, with the diſtin& Name or 
Sign of every one of them, as they ſtand marked in their order ; for 
where-cver this fails, a gap is made, the Chain breaks, and the Progreſs 
in numbering can go no farther. So that zo reckon right, it is required, 
x. That the Mind diſtinguiſh carefully two 1deas, which are differen 
one from another only by the addition-or fubtraQtion 'of one Unite: 
2. Thatit retain in Memory the Names, or Marks, of the ſeveral Com- 
binations from an Unite to that Number; and that:not confuſedly, and 
at random, but in that exatt order, that the Numbers follow one-ano- 
ther : in either of whichyif it trips, the whole buſineſs'of N; umbering will 
be diſturbed, and there will remain cnly the confuſe# ez of multitude, 
but the Ideas neceſſary to diſtin numeration, will not be attained to. 

$. 8. This farther is obſervable in Number, That it is that, which'the nunter mea- 
Mind makes uſe of in »eaſuring all things; that by us are nieaſurable; ſues «l Mea- 
which principally are Expanſion and Duration; and our 1dea of Infinity, /#*%* 
even when applied to thoſe, ſeems to be nothing, but the Infinity of = 
Number. For what elſe are our [deas of Eternity and Tmmenſfity, but 
the repeated additions of certain Ideas of imagined parts ofDuration,and 
Expanſion with the Infinity of Number, in which wecan cometonoend 
of Addition ? For ſuchan inexhauſtible ftock, Number, ofall other our 
Ideas, moſt clearly furniſhes us with ,as is obvious to every one. For let 
a Man colle&t into one Sum, as great a Number as he pleaſes, this Multi- 
tude, how great ſoever, leſſens not one jot the power of adding to _ 
brings him any nearer the end of the inexhauftible ftock of Number, 
where ſtill there remainsas much to beadded,as if none were taken out. 
And this endleſs addition or addibility (ifany one like the word better) 
of Numbers, ſo apparent to the Mind, is that, I think; which gives 
us the cleareſt and moſt diſtin& Ides of Infinity : of which more in the 
tollowing Chapter. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of Infinity. 


Infonity, in ies h$+ 3» YE that would know what kind of /dea it 1s to which we gre 
oreginalinten- the name of Zsfinity, cannot do it better, than by confide- 


CITE ring to what Infinity'is by the Mind more unmedaately attributed, and 
Duration, and then how the Mind comes to frame it. | 


Number. Finite, and {»finite, ſeem to me to be looked upon by the Mind, 
as the Modes of Qaaztity, and to be attributed primarily in their firſt de- 
ſignation only to thoſe things, which have parts, and arecapable of in- 
creaſe or diminution, by the addition or ſubtraction of any the leaſt part: 
and ſuch are the [eas of Space, Duration, and Number, which we have 
conſidered ia the foregoing Chapters. Tis true, that we cannot bur be 
aflured, That the Great GOD, of whom, and from whom are all things, 
is iacomprehenſibly Infinite; -but yet, when we apply to that firſt and 
ſupreme Being, qur. /dea.of Infinite, in ourweak and narrow Thoughts, 
wedoitprimarily in reſpett of his Duration andUbiquity; and,I think, 
more. figuratively to.his Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and other At- 
tributes, which are properly inexhauſtible. and incomprehenſible, ec. 
For when we call.them Jofinite, we have no other des of this Infinity, 
but what carries with it ſome reflection on;and intimation ofthat Num- 
ber or Extent of the Ats or ObjeR&s of Gad's Power, Wiſdom,and Good- 
neſs, 'which can never be ſuppoſed ſo great, or ſo many, which theſe Ar- 

tributes will natalways ſurmouanr and exceed, ler us multiply them in 
our Thoughts withall the infinity of endleſs number. TI do not pretend 
to fay how theſe Attributes are 4n GOD, who is infinitely beyond the 
reach of our narrow Capacities: They do,. without doubt, contain in 
them all poſſible perfeRion ; bur this, I ſay, is our way of conceiving 
them, and theſe Qur /deac of their Infinity. 

The Idea of >, 2. Finite then, and Infipite, being by the Mind look'd on as modi- 

Finite esfly $cations of Expanſion and Duration, the next thing to be conſidered is, 

5" .  Homthe Mind comes by them, - As for the 1dea of Finzte, there is no great 
dificulty. The obvious portions of Extention, that affe& our Senſes, 
carry with them into the Mind the /dez of Finite : and the ordinary pe- 
riods of Succeſſion, whereby we meaſure Time and Duration, as 
Hours, Days, and Years, are bounded Lengths. The —_— is, 
how wecome by. thoſe boundleſs. /deas of Eternity and Immenſity, fince 
the QbjeQs, - which we converſe with, come ſo much ſhort of any ap- 

' proach or proportion to that Largeneſs. 
How we come | (. 3. Every one, that has any Idea of any ſtated lengths of Space, as a 
4 -_ Idea of Foot, finds, that he can repeat that 1dea; and joining it to the former, 
4 7” makethe /deaof two Foot; and by the addition of a third, three Foot : 
| and ſo on, without ever coming to an end of his additions, whether of the 
ſame Idea of a Foot, or if he pleaſes of doubling it, or any other Zea he 
has of any length, asa Mile, or Diameter of the Earth, or of the Orbis 
Magnw:tor which-ever of theſe he takes,and how often ſoever he ddubles, 
ar any otherwiſe multiplies it, he finds, that after he has continued this 
doubling in his Thoughts, and enlarged his 1dea, as much as he pleaſes, 


he has no more reaſon to ſtop, nor is one jot nearer the end of ſuch Ad- 
| dition, 


vn 


dition, than he was at-firſt ſetting out ; the power ot enlarging his Idea 
of Space by farther Additions, remaining ſtill the ſame, he hence-takes 
the Idea of infinite Space. | | | | 

$. 4. This, I think, is the way, whereby the Mind gets the I4es of Our Idea of 
infinite Space. *Tisa quite different Conſideration to examine, whether $25 90s: 
the Mind has the Idea of ſuch a boundleſs Space attually exiſting, ſince © 
our /deas arenot always Proofs of the Exiſtence of Things; but yet,fince 
this comes herein our way,TI ſuppoſe I may fay,that we areaptto think, 
that Space in it ſelf is actually boundleſs,to which Imagination, the Idea 
of Space or Expanſion of its ſelf naturally leads us. For it being conſide- 
red by us,either as the Extenſion of Body,or as exiſting by-it ſelf, with- 
out any ſolid Matter taking it up,(for of fuch a void Space,we have not 
only the [dea,but I have proved, as I think, from the Motion'of Body, its 
neceſſary exiſtence, )it is impoſſible the Mind ſhou]d beever able to find 
or ſuppoſe any end of it, or be ſtopp'd any where 1n its progreſs in this 
Space, how far ſoever it extends its Thoughts. Any Bounds made with 
Body,evenAdamantineWalls,are fo-far from putting a ſtop to the Mind 
in-its farther progreſs in Space andExteafion,that it rather facilitates and . 
enlarges it: For ſo far as that Body reaches, ſo far no one can doubt of 
Extenſion;and when we are come to the utmoſt extremity of Body, what 
is there, that can there put a ſtop, and-fatisfie the Mind, that it is at the 
end of Space, when it perceives it is not; nay,when it-is ſatisfied that Bq- 
dy it ſelf can'move into it ? For ifit be neceſſary for the motion of Body, 
thatthere ſhould bean empty Space, though never ſo little,here amongſt 
Bodies; and it be poſſible for Body to-move in or through that empry 
Space ; nay,lit is impoſſible for any particle of Matter to move but into 
an empty Space, the fame poflibility of a Body's moving into a vaid 
Space, beyond the urmoſt Bounds of Body, as well as into a void Space 
interſperſed amongſt Bodies, will always remain clear and evideat, the 
ea of empry pure Space, whether within,or beyond the confines of all 
Bodies, being exattly the fame, differing not in Nature,though in Bulk ; 
and there being nothing to hinder Body from moving into 1t ; So that 
where-ever the Mind places it ſelf by any thought, either amongſt, :or | 
remote from all Bodies, it can, in this uniform 7dea of Space,no-where "4 
find any bounds; any end ; and ſo muſt neceflarily conclude it by the . 
very Nature and Iea of each part of it, to be aCtually infinite. 

d. 5. As, by the power we find in our ſelves of 7 nan, ag often as And jo of Diz 
we will, any Idea of Space, we get the [des of Immenſlity; fo, by being 7440» 
able to repeat the dex of any lengthof Duration,we have in our Minds, 
with all the endleſs addition of Number, we come by the [dea of Ezer- 

nity, For we find in our felves, we can no more come toan end of ſuch 
. repeated Zaeas, than we can come to the end of Number, which every 
one perceives he cannot. But here again *tis another queſtion, quite 
different from our having an des of Eternity, ro know whether there 
were azy real Being, whole Duration has been ererzal. And as to this 
I ay, He that conſiders ſomething now exiſting, muſt neceſſarily come 
to ſomething eternal. But having ſpoke of this in another place, 
ſhall ſay here no more of it, but proceed on to ſome other Confiderati- 
ons of our dec of Ipfinity. 

9.6. Ifit be fo, that our Zea of Infinity be got from the Power,we ob- wy o:her t- 
ſervein 6ur ſelves, of repeating without end our own' eas; It may be deas _»e- 
demanded, Why we do not attribute Infinity to other Ideas, as' well as ihe tans 
thoſe of Space and Duration; ſince they may be as eaſily, and as often 
repeated in our Mindsas the other ; and yer no body ever thinks ren 

| its 
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finite ſweetneſs, or infinite whiteneſs, though he can repeat the 7zea of 
Sweet or White,as frequently as thoſe of a Yard,or a Day ? 'To which 


1Tanſwer, All the 1deas, that are conſidered as having parts, and are ca- 


pable of increaſe by the addition'of any equalor lefs parts, afford us by 
their repetition the [dea of Infinity ; becauſe withthis endleſs repetition, 
there is continued an enlargement, of which there can beno end. But 


in other /aeas it is not ſo; tor tothe largeſt . /dea of: Extenſion or Dura- 


tion, that I at preſent have,the addition of any the leaſtpart makes an 
increaſe; but to the perfeQeſt /aes IT have of the whiteſt Whitenels, if I 
add another of a leſs or equal whiteneſs, (and of a whiter than I have, ] 
cannotadd the dea,) it makes noincreaſe, and enlarges not my Zdea at 
all ; and therefore the different /deasof Whiteneſs, &c. are called De- 
grees. For thoſe 7deas,that confilt of Parts, are capable of being aug- 
mented by every addition of the leaſt part; but if you take the 7dea of 
White,which one parcel of Snow yielded'yeſterday to your Sight, and 


. another 7dea of White from'another-parcel of Snow you ſee to day, and 


put them together in your Mind, they embody, as it were,and run in- 
to one, and the des of Whiteneſs is not at all-1ncreaſed.; 'and if we add 
a leſsdegree of Whiteneſs to a greater,we are ſo far from increaſing,that 
we diminiſh it. Thoſe /deas;that conſiſt not of Parts, cannor beaug- 
mented to what proportion 'Men pleaſe, or: be ſtretched beyond what 
they have received by their Senſes; but Space, Duration,-and Number, 
being capable of increaſe by repetition, leave.in the Mind an /zez of an 


endleſs room for more; nor can we conceive: any where a {top to a far- 


ther Addition or Progreflion, :and ſo thoſe -Zdeas alone lead our Minds 
towards the Thought of Infinity. | 


Difference be. _ I- 7+, Though our des of Infinity ariſe from the contemplation of 
eween infinity Quantity,and the endleſs increaſe the Mind is able to make inQuaatity, 
of Space, and Hy the repeated additions of what Portions thereof it pleaſes ; yet T gueſs 


Space infinite; 


Ie have 0 


we cauſe greatconfuſion in our 'Thoughts,when we join Infinity to -w- 

mgopled 1dea of Quantity the Mind can be thought to have, and fo 
1courſe or reaſon aboutan infinite quantity, as an infinite Space,or an 

infinite Duration : For owr /dea of Infinity being, as I think, a endleſs 

growing {dea, but the Ideaof any Quantity the Mind has, being at that 

time terminated in that Idea , (for beit as great as it will, it can beno 
greater than it-15,) to join Infinity to it is toadjuſt a ſtanding meaſure 
toa growing bulk ; and therefore I think it is not an inſignificant ſub- 
tilty, if Ifay, that we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between the /dea of 
the Infinity of Space, and the /deaof a Space infinite: [The firſt is no- 
thing but a ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſſion of the Mind, over what re- 
peated eas of Space it pleaſes ; but to have aCtually in the Mind the 
Igea of a Space infinite, is to ſuppoſe the Mind already paſſed over, and 
aQtually to have a view of all thoſe repeated /deas of Space, which an 
endleſs repetition can never totally repreſent to it, which carries in it 
a plain contradiction, 


$. 8. This, perhaps, will be a little plainer, if we conſider it in Num- 


Ldea ef infinite Ders. Theinfinity of Numbers,to the end of whoſe addition every one 


Space. 


rceives there is noapproach, eaſily appears to any one that reflects on 
it : But how clear ſoever this /dea of the Infinity ot Number be, there is 
paving yet moreevident, than the abſurdity ot the a&tual dex of an In- 
finite Number. Whatſoever poſitive Zdeas we have in our Minds of any 
Space, Duration, or Number, let.chem'be never fo great, they are ſtill 


_ finite;but when we ſuppoſe an inexhauftible remainder,from which we 


removeall bounds, and wherein we allow the Mind an endleſs progret- 


ſion 
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fion of Thought, without ever compleating the 1aea,there we have our 
Izdex of Infinity; which — it ſeems to be pretty clear,when we con- 
fider nothing elſe in it,but the Negation of an end, yet when we would 
frame in our Minds the Idea of an infinite Space or Duration, that /deais | 
very obſcure, and confuſed, becauſe it is made up of two Parts,very dif- 
ferent, if not inconſiſtent. For let a Man frame in his mind an Ide of 
any Space or Numbers great as he will; *tis plain, the mind reſts and 
terminates in that Idea, which is contrary to the idea of Infinity, which 
conſiſts tn 4 Juppeſes enaleſs Progreſſion.. ' And therefore, think, it is, that 
we are ſo eaſily confounded, when we come to argue, and reaſon about 
infinite Space or Duration, &c. Becaulc the parts of ſuch an ze, not 
being perceived to be, as they are, inconſiſtent, the one {ide or other al- 
ways perplexes, whatever Conſequences we draw from the other,as an 
[4:a of Motion not paſſing on,would perplex any one, who ſhould argue 
from ſuch an [dea, which 15 not better than an J/dea of motion at reft ; 
and ſuch another ſeems ta me to be the 7dez of a Space, or (which is the 
ſame thing) a Number infinite, '. e. of a Space or Number, which the 
Mind a&ually has, and fo views, and terminates in ; and of a Space or 
Number,which in a conftant and endleſs inlarging, . and Progreſſion, it 
can in Thought never attain to, For how large = an Idea of Space 
T havein my Mind, it is no larger than it is that Inftant, that T have is, 
though I be capable the next inttent to double it; and ſo on zz infixitum : 
For that alone is infinite, which has no Bounds; and that the [des of 
Infinity, in which our Thoughts can find none. 


d. 9. Butof all other /degs,it is Number, as T have faid, which, I thigk, Number f- 


furniſhes us with the cleareſt and moſt diftinit Idea of Tuſinity, we. arecapas {74 61 No 


le of. For even in Space and Duration, when the Mind purſyes the ;f fag. 


Idea of Infinity,it there makes uſe of the Ideas and Repetitions of Nym- 
bers, as of millions of millions of Miles, or Years, which are ſo many 
diſtio& /dees, kept beſt by Number from TYSoOgAnepe confuſed heap, 
wherein the Mind loſes it ſelf; and when it has a together as many 
millions, &. as it pleaſes, of known lengths of Space gr Duration, the 
cleareſt 1dez, it can pet of Infinity, is the confuſed incomprehenſible 
remainder of endleſs addible Numbers, which affords no proſpeRt of 
Stop or Boundary. 


&. 10. It will, perhaps, give us a little farther light into the des we ou different 
have of Zzfinity, and diſcover to us, that it i nothing but the Infinity of —_— 
Nunker applied to determinate parts, of which we have in our Minds the jj of 
diſtin&t 7aeas, if we conſider that Number is nat generally thoughs by racien, and 
us infinite, whereas Duration aud Extenſion are apt ito be ſo;which ariſes =*749/0n- 


from hence, That in Number weare at oneend as it were : for there 
being in Number nothing leſs than an Unite, we there top, and areat 
an end ; but in addition, or increaſe of Number,we can ſer no 
and fo it is like a Line, whereof one end terminating with us, the other is 
extended (till forwards beyond all that we can conceive; but in Space 
and Duration ir is otherwiſe. For in Duration, we conſider it, as it this 
Line of Number, were extended both ways to an unconeeivable,unde- 
terminate,and infinite lengrh; which i evident to any one,that will but 
reflett on what Conſideration he hath of Eternity; which, I ſupple, * 
he will find to be nothing elſe, but the turning rhus Infinity of Number 
both ways,z parte ante,and 4 parte poſt,as they k.For when we woyld 
conlider Eternity, 4 parre ate, what do we but, beginning from our 
{elves,and the preſent time we are in, repeat in gur Minds the Ideas of 
Years,or Ages,or any other aſſignable Portion of Duration paths 


pro 
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proſpe& of proceeding, in ſuch Addition, with all the Infinity of Num- 
ber ; and when we would conſider Eternity, 4 parte poſt, we juit after 
the ſame rate begin from our ſelves, and reckon by multiplied Periods 
yet to come, ſtillextending that Line of Number, as before; and theſe 
two being put together, are that infinite Duration we call Eternrty; 


which,as we turn our view either way forwards or backwards, appears | 


infinite, becauſe we ſtill turn char way the infinite end of Number, 7z. e. 
the Power itill of adding more. or 

$. 11. Theſame happens alſo in Space, wherein conceiving our felyes 
to be as it were in the Centre, we do on aff ſides purſue thoſe indetermi- 
nable Lines of Number;and reckoning any way from our ſelves,a Yard, 
Mile;Diameter of the Earth,or Orbis magnus,by the infinity of Number, 
weadd-others tothem, as often as we will; and having nomore Rea- 


ſonito ſet Bounds to thoſe repeated: 7deas, than we have to ſet Bounds to 


Number, we have that indetermuinable Idea of Inmerſity. 

- $12. And fincein any bulk of Matter,our Thoughts can never arrive 
at-the utmoſt D#vsſility, therefore thereis an apparent Infinity to us al- 
ſo in that, which has the in alſo of Number, but with this diffe- 
rence, 'That in the former Conſiderations of the Infinity of Space and 
Duration,we only uſe Addition of Numbers; whereas this is like the di- 
viſion of an Unite into its Frations,wherein the Mind aHocan proceed 
in infinitam, as well as in the former Additions, it being indeed but the 
Addition {till of new Numbers ; though in the Additionof the one, we 
can have no more the poſitive 7dez of a Space infinitely great, than in 


* the Diviſion of the other, we can have the 7dea of a Body infinitely lit- 


N i 
nee. 


tle; our Idea of Infinity being, as I may fo fay, a growing and fugitive 
Hez,” ftill in a boundlels Progreflion, that can ſtop no where. 

-$. 13: Thoughit be hard,T think,to find any onefo abſurd, as to fay, 
behas the poſitive 1dez of anaQtual infinite Number;the Infinity where- 
of lies only in a Power ſtill of adding any Combination of Unites toan 
former Number,and that as long, and as much as one will ; the like al- 
Jo being in the Infinity of Space and Duration, which Power leaves al- 
ways tothe Mind room for endleſs Additions; yet there be thoſe, who 
imagine they have poſitive Ideas of infinite Duration and Space.It would, 
I think, be enough to deſtroy any, ſuch poſitive Zea of infinite, to ask 
him that has it, whether he could add to it or no; which would eaſily 
ſhew the miſtake of ſuch a poſitive /dea. We can, I think, have no 
poſitive [dex of any Space or Duration, which is not made up of, and 
commenſurate to repeated Numbers of Feet or Yards, or Days and 
Years, which are the common meaſures, whereof we have the /deas in 


our Minds, and whereby we judge of the greatneſs of theſe ſort of quan- 


tities.” And therefore, ſince an Zzez of infinite Space or Duration muſt 
needs be made up of infinite Parts, it can have no other Infinity, than 
that of Number capable till of farther Addition ; but notan aQtual po- 
fitive ea of a Number infinite. 'For,[T think, it is evident, that the Ad- 
dition of finite things together (as are all lengths, whereof we have the 
ofitive Teas) 'can' never otherwiſe produce the Zdea of infinite, than as 
umber does;which conſiſting of Additions of finite Unites one to ano- 
ther, ſuggeſts rhe 7dez of Infinite, only by a Power, we find we have of 
ſtill increaſing the Sum, and adding more of 'the ſame kind, without 
coming one jot nearer the end of ſuch Progrefſion. | RY 
- $.14. They who would prove their Idea of 7nfinite to be Poſitive, ſeem 
to me to do it by a pleaſant Argument, taken from the Negation of an 
end; which beg negative, the Negation of it is poſitive. He that 
CY IOY conſiders, 
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conſiders, that the end 1s in Body but the extremity or ſuperficies of that 
Body, will not, perhaps, be forward to grant, that the end is a bare ne- 
gative: And he that perceives the end of his Pen is black or white, will 
be apt to think, that the end is ſomething more rhan a pure Negation. 
Nor is it, when applied to Duration,the bare Negation of Exiſtence, but 
more properly the laſt moment of it. But if they will have the end to 
be nothing but the bare Negation of Exiſtence, Iam ſure they cannot 
deny, but that _—— 15 the firſt inſtant of Being, and 1s not by 
any Body conceived to be a bare Negation ; and therefore by their own 
Argument, the Idea of Eternal, 4 parte ate, or of a Duration without a 
beginning, is but a negative Idea. 

d.15. The des of Infinite, has, I confeſs, ſomething of poſitive in all Par is pofi- 
thoſe things we apply to it. When we would think of infinite Space or 725259 ne 
Duration, we at firſt ſtep uſually make ſome very large Idea, as, per- Tdea of Infi- 
haps, of Millions of — wee Miles, which poſſibly we double and mul- =: 
tiply ſeveral times. All that we thus amaſs' together in our Thoughts,is 
poſitive, and the ——_ of a great number of poſitive Ideas of Space 
or Duration. But what ſtill remains beyond this,we have'no more a po- 
fitive diſtin& notion of,than a Mariner has of the depth of the Sea, where 
having let down a large portion of his Sounding-line, he reaches no bot- 
tom : Whereby he knows the depth to beſo:many fathoms, and more; 
but how much that more is,he hath no diſtin& notion at all : And could 
healways ſupply new Line, and find the'Plumimet always fink, without 
ever ſtopping, he would be ſomething inthe poſture of the Mind reach- 
ing after a compleat and poſitive Idea of — In which caſe,let this 
Line be 10, or 20000 fathoms long, it equally diſcovers what is beyond 
it; and gives only this confuſed, and comparative Idea, That this' is not 
all, but one may yet go farther. So much as the Mind comprehends of 
any Space, it has a poſitive 1dez of : But in endeavouring to make it Infi- 
nite, it being always enlarging, always advancing, the [dex is ſtill im- 
perfect and incompleat. So:much Space as the Mind takes a view of, in 
its contemplation of Greatnels, is a clear Pi&ture, and poſitive in the Un- 
derftanding : But Infinite is ſtill greater. 1x. Then the Idea of ſo much 
is poſitive and clear. 2. The Idea of Greater # alſo clear, bat it is but a 
comparative Idea. 3. The Idea of ſo much greater, as cannot be comprehended, 
and this z plain Negative; Not Poſitive. For he has no poſitive clear 
Idea of the largeneſs of any Extenſion, (which is that ſought for in 
the 1dea of Infinite,) that has not a comprehenſive 7dea of the Dimen- 
fions of it: And ſuch, no body, I think, pretends to, in what is infi- 
nite. For toſay a Man has a poſitive clear Idea of any Quantity, without 
knowing how great it 1s, is as reaſonable as to ſay, He has the poſitive 
clear 7dea of the number of the Sands on the Sea-ſhore, who knows 
not how many they be ; but only that they are more than Twenty. 
For juſt ſuch a perfeCt and poſitive Idea has he of an infinite Space or 
Duration, who ſays it is larger than the Extent or Duration of 10, 
oo, Iooo, or any other number of Miles, or Years, whereof he has, 
or can have, a poſitive Idez ; which is all the 7dea, T think, we have - 
of Infinite. So that what lies beyond our poſitive des towards Infi- 
nity, lies in Obſcurity; and has the indeterminate confuſion of a Nega- 
tive Idea, wherein I ka w, I neither do nor can comprehend all I would, 
it being too large for a finite and narrow Capacity : And that cannot 
bur be very far from a poſitive compleat Idea, wherein the greateſt part, 
of what I would comprehend, is left out, under the undeterminarte inti- 
mation of being ſtill greater. For to ſay, that having in any qeny 

meaſure 
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meaſured ſo much, or gone ſo far, you are not yet at theend, 1s only 
to ſay, that that Quantity is greater. So that the Negation ofan end in 
any Quantity, 1s, in other words, only to ſay, That it is bigger: And a 
total negation of an end, is but the carrying this Bigger {till with you, 
in all the Progreſſions your Thoughts ſhall make in Quantity ; and ad- 
ding this /dea of {till greater, to all the Ideas you have, or can be ſuppo- 
{ed to have of Quantity. Now whether ſuch an 1dez as that, be poſi- 
tive, I leave any one to conſider. 
H#: have w $16. I ask thoſe who ſay they have a poſitive Idea of Eternity, whe- 
peſitive Idea ther their des of Duration includes in it Succefſion,or not?If it does not, 
gan JP they ought to ſhew the difference of their Notion of Duration, when 
applied to an eternal Being, and to a finite: Since, perhaps, there may 
be others, as well as ,who will own to them their Weakneſs of Under- 
ſtanding in this point; and acknowledge, That the Notion they have of 
Duration, forces them to conceive, That whatever has Duration,is of a 
longer continuance to day, than it was yeſterday. If to avoid Succeſſion 
in eternal Exiſtence, they recur to the Punt#urm Stars of tlie Schools, I ' 
ſuppoſe, they will thereby very little mend the matter, or help us to a 
more clear and poſitive des of infinite Duration, there being nothing 
more inconceivable to me, than Duration without Succeſſion. Beſides, 
that Panitum. Stans, if it fignfy any thihg, being not Qzantem, finite 
or infinite; cannot belong to it, ' But if our weak Apprehenſionscannot 
ſeparate Succeſſion from any Duration whatſoever,our [zea of Eternity 
can be nothing but of infinite Succeſſion of Moments of Duration, 
wherein any thing does exiſt ; and whether any one has, or can have, a 
ſitive /dea of an actual infinite Number, I leave him to conſider, till 
is infinite Number be ſo great; that he himſelf can add no more to it ; 
and as long as he can incteaſe it, I doubtyhe himſelf will think the 7dea, 
he hath of it, a little too ſcanty for poſitive Infinity. 
$.17. I think it unavoidable for every conſidering rational Creature, 
that will but examine his own, or any other Exiſtence, to have the No- 
tion of an eternal wiſe Being, who had no beginning: And ſuch an /dez 
of infinite Duration, I am ſure T have. But this Nepation of a Beginning, 
being but the Negation of a poſitive thing, ſcarce gives me 4 poſitive 
Idea of /nfinity; which whenever I endeavour to extend my Thoughts 
to, Iconfes my ſelf at a loſs, and find I cannot attain any clear com- 
prehienſion of it. | | 
No poſitive  y. 18. He that thinks he has a poſitive /dea of infinite Space, will, 
—_— -*f- when he conſiders it, find that he can »o more have a poſitive /dea of the 
mire vp4% greateſt, than he has of che /eaft Space. For in this latter, which ſeems 
the eaſter of the two, and more within our comprehenſion, we are ca- 
pable only of a comparative /aea of Smalneſs, which will always be leſs 
than any one, whereof we have the poſitive Zea. All our poſitive /deas 
of any Quantity, whether great or little, have always bounds ; though 
our comparative 1dea, whereby we can always add to the one, and 
take from the other, hath no bounds. For that which remains either 
great Or little, not being comprehended 1n that poſitive Idea, which we 
have, hes in obſcurity: And we have no other ez of it, but of the 
power of enlarging the one, and diminiſhing the other, without ceaſing. 
A Pettle and Mortar will as ſoon bring any Particle of Matter to In- 
diviſibility, as the acuteſt Thought of a Mathematician ; And a Sur- 
' Veyor may, as ſoon with his Chain, meaſure out infinite Space, as a 
Philoſopher, by the quickeſt flight of Mind, reach it; or by thinking 
comprehend it, which is to have a poſitive dea of it. He that thinks 
ca 
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on 2 Cube of an Inch diameter, has a clear and poſitive ze of it in his 
mind, and ſo can frame one of +a ; 4, and fo on till he has the Zea in 
his Thoughts of ſomething very little : but yet reaches -not the 
Tea of that incomprehenſible Littleneſs, which Diviſion can produce. 
What remains of Smalneſs, is as far from his Thoughts, as when he 
firſt began ; and therefore he never comes at all to:have a clear and 
-—_hþ des of that Smalneſs, which is conſequent to. infinite -Diviſt- 

Ulity. | "Mm SE | 


Every one that looks towards Infinity, does, as I have faid, at What s poſt 


d.19. 
firſt elacicy make ſome very large Jd-aof that which he applies it to, let ***: #547n6: 


it be Space, or Duration ; and poſſibly he wearies his Thoughts,by mul- 


nearer to the having a poſitive clear Idea of what remains, to make up a 


poſitive Infinite, than the Country-fellow had of the Water, which was 


yet tocome, and paſs the Channel of the River where he ftood: 


Rufticus expettat dum tranſeat amnis, at ille 
Labitur, & labetar in omne wvolubilis evum, 


g4tive, mm our 
Idea of Infi- 
tiplying in his mind that firſt large de: But yet by, that he comes.no me, 


think 


bey have a 


aot, nor can have any /des The reaſon of which mi- and not Space, 
ſtake, I ſuppoſe to by a due Contemplation of 


[4 

ſo to conſider the real exiſtence of that Being, as taking up, and com- 
menſurate to their Ids of Eternity. But on the other ot finding it 
neceſſary, but on the contrary apparently abſurd, that Bod ſhould be 
infinite,they for wardly conclude, they can have no Ides of rakini finite Space, 
becauſe they can have no 1dea of infinite Matter. Which Conſequence, I 
conceive, is very ill collected ; becauſe the Exiſtence of Matter is-no 
ways neceſſary to the Exiſtence of Space,no.more than the Exiſtence of 
Motion, or the Sun, is neceflary to Duration, though Duration uſes to 
be meaſured by it : And Idoubt not but a Man may have the 1de« of 
10000 Miles ſquare, without _ Body ſo big, as well as the Idea of 
10000 Years, without any Body ſo old. It ſeems as eafy to me to have 
the 1dez of Space empry of Body, as to think of the Capacity of a Buſhel 
without Corn, . or the hollow of a Nutſhel without a Kernel in it: It 
being no more neceſſary, that there ſhould be exiſting a ſolid Body inh- 
nitely extended, becauſe we have an deg of the Infinity of Space, than 
tis neceſſary that the World ſhould be eternal, becauſe we have an Idea 
of infinite Duration : And why ſhould we think our Ide of infinite 
Space, requires the rea! exiſtence of Matter to ſupport it, when we find, 
that we have asclear an Idea of infinite Duration to come, as we have of 
infinite Duration paſt? Though, I ſuppoſe,no body thinks it conceivable, 
that any thing does, or has exiſted in that future Duration. Nor is it 
poſſible to join our 1dea of future Duration, with preſent or paſt Exi- 
ſtence, any more than it is poſſible to make the Ideas of yeſterday, to 
day,and to morrow to be the ſame; or bring Ages paſt and future toge- 
ther, and make them contemporary. But it theſe Men are of the Mind, 
That they have clearer Ideas of infinite Duration, than of infinite Space, 
becauſe it is paſt doubt, that GOD has exiſted from all Eternity, but 
there is no real Matter co-extended with infinite Space : Yet thoſe Phi- 
loſophers who are of Opinion, That "_— Space is poſſeſſed by ae wer 
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infinite Omnipreſence, as well as infinite Duration by his eternal Exj- 
ſence, mult be allowed to have as clear an Idea of infinite Space, as of 
infinite Duration ; though neither of rhem, 1 chink, has any poſitive Idea 
of Infinity in either caſe. For whatſoever poſitive /deasa Man has in his ' 
ind of any Quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the former, as 
ealy as he can add together the Ideas of two Days, or two Paces, which 
are poſitive eas of Lengrlis he'has in his Mind, and fo on, as long as he 
pleaſes: whereby, if a Man had a poſitive Idea of infinite, either Dura- 
tion, or Space,” he could 'Add two Infinites together ; nay, make one 
Infinite infinxely. bigger than another, Ablurdities too groſs to be 
OUT, Put JRt free al thisthere be Men hyko perfiade chemledves 
d poſt- .2T, but yet 11 alter all Tihus,tnere en,Wwno periuade tnemielves, 
wg wn MR. the hve clear poſitive comprehenſive 7deas of Infinity,tis fit hes 
egy -_ enjoy their privilege : And'T.ſhould be very glad ( with fome others, - 
'- that I know, who acknowledge they have none ſuch, ) to be better 
informed by their Communication. For I have been hitherto apt to 
think, that the great and inex?ricable Difficulties, which perpetually in- 
volve all Diſcourſes concerning Infinity, whether of Space, Duration, or 
Diviſibility, have been the certain marks of a defect 57 our Ideas of Infinity, 
and thediſproportion the Nature thereof has'to the Comprehenſion of 
our narrow Capacities. For whilſt Men talk and diſpute of infinite 
Space or Duration,as if they had as compleat and poſitive 1dezs of them, 
as they have of the Names they uſe for them,or as they haye ofa Yard 
or an Hour, or any other determinate Quaatity,. it 1s no wonder, if 
the incomprehenſible Narure of the thing, they diſoure of, or reaſon 
about, leads them into” Dees and. 


| 'Terple 1 Contradidtions;. and their 
Minds be overlaid by an O ject too largeand mighty, to be ſurveyed 


- and managed by them. * | TRE” 
Al ebeje Idea © $.22. If Thave dwelt prerty long on the Conſiderations of Duration, 


from Senſs- Space, and Number ; and whararifes from the Contemplation of them, 
[—= y Re Infinity, 7is Boffibly no more, than the matter requires, there bei 


- 


few ſimple Idzas, whoſe Modes giye more exerciſe to the Thoughts. 
Men, than theſe do. I pretend not to treat of them in their tull.Lati- 
tude : it ſuffices to my Deſign, to ſhew, how the Mind receives them, 
ſuch as they are, from Sexſarion and RefletFion ; And how even the Idea 
we have of Irfiniry, how remote ſoever it may ſeem to be from any Ob- 
Jett of Senſe, or Operation of our Mind, has nevertheleſs, as all our other 
Ideas, its Original there. Some Mathematicians, perhaps, of advanced 
Speculations, may have other ways to introduce into their Minds 1dzas 
of Infinity : But this hinders not, but that they themſelves, as well as 
all other Men, got the firſt [eas, which they had of Infinity, from Sen-: 
ation and Reflection, in the method we have here ſet down. 
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CH A P. XVII. 
Of other Simple Modes. 


1. DP Hough I have in the foregoing Chapters, ſhewn how from Modes of 
T Gmple Ideas taken in by alien the Mind comes to, ex- MM 
rend it ſelf even to Infinity, Which however it may, of all others, 
ſeem moſt remote from any ſenſible Perception, yet at laſt hath nothing 
in it, but what is made out of ſimple [deas-: received into the Mind.b 
the Senſes, and afterwards there put together, by the Facu iy the Mind 
has to repeat its own Ideas; "Though, I fay, theſe,might beinſtances 
enough of ſimple Modes of the ſimple Ideas of Senſation ; and ſufficeto 
ſhew, how the mind comes by them : Jet I ſhall for Methods fake, 
though briefly, give an account of ſome tew more, and then proceed 
Fn ra vs pn ET FJOWY es 

.2. To /lide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, ran, dance, leap, 5kip, and abun- 

FN others, that might be named, are. Words, which are no. ſooner 
heard, but. every one, who. underſtands; Engliſh, ; has preſently in his 
Mind diſtin& 1dees,which are all bur the different modubcations of Mo 
tion. Modes of Motion anſwer thoſe of Extenſion ; Swift. and Sloware two 
different /deas of Motion, : the meaſures whereof are made of the. di- 
ſtances of. Time and Space put togethcy, ſo they are complex. /deas 
comprehending Time and Space with Motion. |  ., 1, 477 

$.3. The like variety have we inSountds. Eyacy racine word is Modes of 
2 different modification of Soand : by which we ſee, that.from. the 1 ; 
Hearing by ſuch modifications,the mand may be tu ithed wah diſtun 
1deas, to almoſt an infinite Number. - ; wk xunds alld, Holeha.ths Cute 
cries of Birds and Beafts, are modified by diverfity of Notes of different 
length put together, which make that complex aze call'd a 7am; which 
a Muſician may have in his mind, when he hears or makes no Sound at 
all, by refleting on the 1dzas of thoſe Sounds, io put together lengly 
in his own Fancy. ety es rod: ne 

9.4. Thoſe of Colours are alſo very. various: Some we take notice Me: of 
of, as the different degrees, or as they are termed, Shades of 'rhe fun 
Colour. But ſince we very ſeldom make aflemblages of Colours, ether 
for Uſe or Delight, but Figure is taken in alſo, and has its part init, as 
in Painting, Weaving, Needle-works;&*c.;thole which are taken.notice 
of, do moſt commonly belong to mixed Modes, as being made up of 
"_ of divers kinds, viz. Figure and Colour, ſuch as Brauty, Rain- 

ow, XC. | Dy OP | 

9. 5- All compounded Taſtes and Smells, are alſo Modes made up. of Toes 4 
theſe ſimple Idezs of thoſe Senſes. But they being ſuch, as generally. we 
have no names for, are leſs taken notice of, and cannot be ſer down in 
writing; and therefore muft be left without enumeration}, to the 
Thoughts and Experience of my Reader. | | 

9.6. In general it may be obſerved, that thoſe ſimple Modes, which are 
conſidered but as different degrees of the ſame ſimple Idea ; though they are 
in themſelves many of them very dittin& Ideas; yer have ordinarily no 
diſtin Names, nor are much taken notice of, as diſtin& Ideas, where 
the difference is but very ſmall between them. Whether Men have neg- 
letted theſe modes, and given no Names to them, as wanting meaſures 


nicely to diſtinguiſh them; or becauſe whea they were fo di ny" 
| that 
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that Knowledge would not be of general, or neceſſary uſe,T leave it to 
the Thoughts of others ; it is ſufficient tomy purpoſe to ſhew, thar all 
our ſimple Ideas come: to our Minds only by Senſation and Refletion; 
and that when the Mind has them,it can variouſly repeatand compound 
them,and ſo make new complex /dzas.. But though White, Red, or 
Sweet,c.have not been modified,or made into complex [deas,by ſeveral 
Combinations, ſo as to be named, and thereby ranked into Species ; yet 
ſome others of the ſimple 7deas, viz.thoſe of Unity, Duration, Motion,&*c. 
above inſtanced in,as alſo Power and Thinking have been thus modified 
to a great variety of complex 7deas, with Names belonging to them. 
© $.7. The Reaſon whereof, I ſuppoſe, has been this, That the great Con- 
cernment of Men being with Men one amiongftt another, the Knowledge 
of Men, and their Actions,'and the ignilying of them'to one another, 
was moſt neceſſary; and therefore they made Ideas of Attions very nice- 
ly modified, and gave thoſe complex eas names, that they might the 
more eaſily record,and diſcourſe of thoſe things, they were daily conver- 
fant in, without — pas agar Circumlocutions;and that the thin 
they were continually to give and receive information about, might 
the eaſier and quicker underſtood. That this'is fo, and that Men 1n fra- 
ming different cones Ideas, and giving them Names, have been much 
. governed by the end of Speech in general (which'is a very ſhort and ex- 
-pedite way of conveying their Thoughts one to another) is evident in 
the Names; which in ſeveral Arts have been found out, and applied t6 
ſeveral complex Zdezs of modified Actions, belonging to. their ſeveral 
Trades, for diſpatch fake, in their DireCtion or Diſcourſes about them. 
Which /dees are not generally framed in the minds of Men not conver- 
"fant about theſe Operations: And thence the words that ftand for them, 
by the greateft part' of Meri of the ſame Language, arenot underſtood. 
VL. Colfhive Drilling, Filtr ation, Cohobation, are words ſtanding for cer- 
tain complex 7dess, which being ſeldom in the minds of any but thoſe 
few, whoſe particular Imployments do at every turn ſuggeſt them to 
their s, thoſe names of them are not generally underſtood but 
- ho do pop ; who having framed the complex deas, which 
eſe words ſtand for,and havinggiven names to them, or received them 
from others, upon hearing of theſe names in communication readily 
—_ thoſe _ in their _ - by C omen 7 inn ſimple [deas 
of Diftilling, and the pouring the Liquor, diſti om any thing, 
back upon the remaining Matter, and Tilting it again, Thus we hs 
that there are great varieties of ſimple 7deas, as of Taſtes and Smells, 
which have no Names ; and of Modes many more. Which either not 
po generally enough obſerved, or elſe not being of any great 
uſe to be taken notice of in the Aﬀairs and Converſe of Men, the ) Frag 
not had names given to them, and ſo paſs not for Species. This we 
ſhall have occaſio n hereafter toconſider more at large, when we come 
to ſpeak of Words. 
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CHAE -XEC 
Of the Modes of Thinking. 


d 1. Hen the Mind turns its view inwards upon its ſelf, and Senſation, Re- 
\ contemplates its own AQons, Thinking is the firit that ©...” 
occurs. In it the Mind obſerves a great variety of Modifications, and ::on,&c. 
from thence receives diſtin& 7deas. Thus the Perception, which aCtual- 
ly accompanies,and is annexed to any impreſſion on the Body,made by 
an external Object, being diſtin from all other Modifications of think- 
ing,furniſhes the mind with a diftinCt Idea, which we call Sexſation,which 
1s, as it were, the actual entrance of any de into the Underſtanding 
. by the Senſes. The fame Idea, when it again recurs,without the opera- 
tion of the like Objett on the external Senſory, is Remembrance : If it be 
ſought after by the mind, and with pain and endeavour found, and 
brought again 1n view, *tis Recolettion : If it be held there long under 
attentive Conſideration, *tis Contemplation : When Jxeas float in our 
mind, without any refleftion or regard of the Underſtanding, it is 
that, which the French call Reverie; our Language has ſcarce a name 
for it : When the 7deas. that offer themſelves, ( for as I have obſerved 
in another place, whilſt we are awake, there will always be a train 
of Ideas ſucceeding one another in our minds, ) are taken notice of, 
and, as it were, regiitred in the Memory, it is Artention : When the 
mind with great earneftneſs, and of choice, fixes its yiew on any Idea, 
conſiders it on all ſides, and will not be called off by the ordinary fo- 
licitation of other eas, it is that we call Intention, or Study : Sleep, 
without dreaming, 1s reſt from all theſe. And Dreaming it ſelf, is the 
having of Ideas, (whilſt the outward Senſes are ſtopp'd, ſo that the) 
receive not outward Objetts with their uſual quicknets,) in the mind, 
not ſuggeſted by any external ObjeAs, or known occaſion ; nor under 
any Choice or Condutt of the Undetſtanding at all : And whether 
that, which we call Exzaſy, be not dreaming with the' Eyes open, I 
leave to be examined. 
$.2. Theſe are ſome few inſtances of thoſe various Modes 4 thinking, 
which the Mind may obſerve in it ſelf, and fo have as diſtin Ideas 
of, as it hath of MWhire and Red, a Square or a Circle, T do not pretend 
to enumerate them all, nor to treat at large of this ſet of 7deas , 
which are got from Refleion : That would be to make a Volume. 
It ſuffices to my preſent purpoſe, to have ſhewn here, by ſome few 
Examples, of what ſort theſe /deas are, and how the mind comes by 
them ; eſpecially ſince I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to treat more 
at large of Reaſoning, Judging, Volition',, and Kpowledge , which are 
_ the moſt conſiderable Operations of the mind, and Modes of 
FINKIAB, 
dg. 3. But, perhaps, it may not be an unpardonable Digreſſion, nor The various 
wholly impertinent to our prefent Deſign, if we refle&t here upon the atrentron of 
aifferent State of the Mind in thinking, which thoſe inſtances of Atten- phe ng won 
tion, Reſvery, and Dreaming,&c. before mentioned, narurally enough 
ſuggeſt. That there are /deas, ſome or other, always preſent in the 
mind of a waking Man, every one's Experience convinces him; though 
the 
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che mind employs it ſelf about them with ſeveral degrees of Attention, 
Sometimes the mind fixes it ſelf with ſo much earneſtneſs on the Con- 
templation of ſome ObjeCts, thar it turns their /deas on all fides ; re- 
marks their Relations and Circumſtances; and views every part fo 
nicely, and with ſuch intention, that it ſhuts our all other Thoughts, 
and takes no notice of the ordinary Impreſſions made then on rhe Sen- 
ſes, whichat another Seaſon would produce very ſenſible Perceptions: 
At other times, it barely obſerves the train of 7deas, that ſucceed in the 
Underſtanding, without direQing, and purſuing any of them : And at 
other times,it lets them paſs almoſt quite unregarded, as faint ſhadows, 
that make no Impreſſion. 

Hence tis pro- 4h. 4+ This difference of Intention, -and Remiſſion of the mind in 
bable tht thinking, with a great variety of Degrees, between earneſt Study, and 
ogy — ny very near minding nothing at all, Every one, T think, has experi- 
»ot Eſſence - mented in himſelf, Trace ita little farther, and you find the mind 
ef the Sul. ;q Sleep, retired as-it were from the Senſes, and out of the reach of 
thoſe Motions made on the Organs of Senſe, which at other times 
produce very viyid and ſenſible Ideas. I need not, for this, inſtance 
1n thoſe, who ſleep. out whole ſtormy Nights, without hearing the 
Thunder, or ſeeing the Lightning, or feeling the ſhaking of the 
Houſe, which are ſenſible enough to thoſe, who are waking. But 
in this retirement 'of the mind from the Senſes , it often retains a 
yet more looſe and incoherent manner of thinking, which we call 
Dreaming And laſt of all ſound Sleep cloſes the Scene quite, and 
puts an end to all Appearances. 'This I think almoſt eyery one has 
Experience of in himſelf, and his own Obſervation without difficulty 
leads him thus far. That which I would farther conclude from 
hence is, That fince the mind can ſenſibly put on, at ſeveral times, 
ſeveral degrees of Thinking ; and be fometimes even in a waking 
Man fo remiſs, as to have Thoughts dim and obſcure to that de- 
gree, that they are very little removed from none at all; and at laſt 
in the dark retirements of ſound Sleep, loſes the fight perfe&tly of 
all 12a whatſoever : Since, I ſay, this is evidently ſo in Matter of Fa&, 
and conſtant Experience, I ask, whether it be not probable, that thizk- 
ing is the Attion, and not the Eſſence of the Soul ? Since the Operations 
of Agents will eaſily admit of intention and remiſſion. But the Eſ- 
ſences of things, are not conceived capable of any ſuch variation. But 
this by the bye. 
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CHAT: AX 
Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain 


d. I; Monegſt the ſimple 7deas, . which we receive both from Sex- Pleaſure and 
A ſation and Reflettion, Pain and Pleaſure are two very confi- 1,07 \m* 
derable ones. For as 1n the Body,there is Senſation bare- 
ly in its ſelf, or accompanied with Paiz or Pleaſure; ſo the Thought, or 
Perception of the Mind is ſimply fo, or elſe accompanied alſo with Plea- 
ſare or Pain, Delight or Trouble, call it how you pleaſe. Theſe like other 
ſimple 7deas cannot be deſcribed, nor their Names defined ; the way of 
knowing them is, as of the ſimple eas of the Senſes, only by Experi- 
ence.For to define them by thePreſence of Good or Evil,is no otherwiſe 
to make them known to us, than by making us reflect on what we feel 
in our ſelves, upon the ſeveral aad various Operations of Good and Evil 
upon our Minds,as they aredifferently applied to,or conſidered by us. 
$. 2. Things then are Good or Evil, only 1n reference to Pleaſure or g,vq and 
Pain. That we call Good, which i apt to cauſe or increaſe Pleaſure, or Evil what. 
diminiſh Pain in us ; or elſe to procure, or. preres us the poſſeſſion of any 
other Good, or abſence of any Evil. And on: the contrary we name that 
Evil, which # apt to produce or increaſe any Pain, or <ininl Pleaſure 
in us; or elſe to procure is any Evil, or deprive us of any. Good, By Pleaſure 
and Pain,I muſt be underſtood to mean of Body or Mind, as they are 
commonly diftinguiſhed ; though in truth, they be only different Con- 
ſitutions of the Mind, ſometimes occaſioned by diforder in the Body, 
ſometimes by Thoughts of the Mind. by | 
d. 2. Plea re and Pain, and that which cauſes them, -Good and Evil, Our Paſions 
are the hinges on which our Paſſioxs turn : and if we: refle& on.our _—_ 7 Gead 
ſelves, and obſerve how theſe, under various Conſiderations, operate 
in us; what Modifications or. Tempers of Mind, what internal Seaſa- 
tions, (t I may ſocall them,) they produce in us, we may thence form 
. to our ſelves the eas of our Paſſions. Kge - RT 
d. 4: Thus any one reflecting upon the thought he has of the De- Love. 
Iight, which any preſent, or abſent thing is apt to produce in him, has 
the [des we call Love. For when a Man declares in Autumn, when he 
1s eating them, or in Spring, when there are none, that he /oves Grapes, 
it 15 no more, but that the taſte of Grapes delights him ; let an alterari- 
on of Health or Conſtitution deftroy the delight of their Taſte, and he 
then can be ſaid to /ove Grapes no longer, 
d. 5. On the contrary, the Thought. of the Pain, which any thing ,,.,., 
preſent or abſent is apt to produce in_ us, is what we call Hatred. 
Were it my buſineſs here, to enquire any farther; than into the bare 
faeas of our Paſſions, as they depend on different Modifications of 
Pleaſure and Pain, I ſhould remark, that our Love and Hatred of in- 
animate inſenſible Beings, is commonly founded on that Pleaſure and 
Pain which we receive from their uſe and application any way to our 
Senſes, though with their Deſtru&tion : But Hatred or Love, to Be- 
mgs capable of Happineſs or Miſery, is often the Uneaſinels or Delight, 
which we find in our ſelves arifing from a conſideration of their very 
Being,or Happineſs. Thus the Being andWeltfare of a Man's Children or 
Friends, producing conſtant Delight in him, he is faid conſtantly ro /ove 
R them. 
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Deſire. 


| 

| 

| 
; 

; 
| 
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Joy. 


Sorrow. 


Fpe. 


Fear. 


Deſpair. 


Anger. 


Envy. 


What A 
att Men have. 


them. But it ſuffices to note, that our Zdeas of Love and Hatred, are but 
the Diſpoſitions of the Mind, in reſpe& of Pleaſure and Pain in gene- 
ral, however cauſed in us. | 
d. 6. The uneaſineſs a Man finds in himſelf upon the abſence of any 
thing, whoſe preſent enjoyment carries the ea of Delight with it, is 
that we call Deſire, which is greater or leſs, as that uneaſineſs is more 


\ or les vehement. Where by the bye it may perhaps be of ſome uſe 


to remark, that the chief if not only ſpur to humane Induftry and 
Adtion is uneaſineſs. For whatever good is propos'd, if its abſence 
carries no difpleafure nor pain withit; if a Man be eafie and content 
without it, there is no defire of it, nor endeavour after it; there 1s no 
more but a bare Yellezty, the term uſed to ſignifie the loweſt degree of 


- Defire, and that which is next to none at all, when there is {0 little 


uneafineſs in the abſence of any-thing, that it carries a Man no 
farther than fome faint wifhes for it, without -any more effettual 
or vigorous uſe of the means to attain it. Deſire alſo is ſtopp'd or 
abated by the Opinion of the impoſſibility or unattainableneſs of 
the good propos'd, as far as the uneaſineſs is cured or allay'd by 
that conſideration. This might carry our thoughts farther were it 
ſeaſonable in this place. Fs , | 

$. 7. Joy i a delight of the Mind, from the conſideration of the 
preſent or aſſured. approaching poſſeflion of a Good; and we are 
then. poſſeſſed of any Good, when we have it ſo in our power, that 
we can uſe it. when we pleaſe. Thus a Man almoſt ſtarved, has Joy 
at the arrival of Relief, even before he has the pleaſure of uſing it : 
and a Father, in whom the very well-being of his Children cauſes 
delight, is always, as long as his Children are in ſuch a State, in 
the poſſeſſion of that Good; for he needs but to refleft on it to have 
that pleaſure, 

$. 8. Sorrow is uneaſineſs in the Mind, upon the thought of a Good 
__ which might have been enjoy*d longer ; or the ſenſe of a preſent 

vil. | 

by g. Hope is that pleaſure in the Mind,which every one finds in him- 
ſelf, upon the thought of a profitable future enjoyment of a thing, 
which is apt to delight him. | 
 &. 10. Fear is an uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon the thought of future 
Evil likely to befal us. 

$. 11. Deſpazr is the thought of the unattainableneſs of any Good, 
which works differently in Mens Minds, ſometimes producing uneaſi- 
neſs or pain, . ſometimes reſt and indolency. 

$. 12. Azger is uneaſineſs or diſcompoſure of the Mind, upon there- 
ceit of any Injury, with a preſent purpoſe of Revenge. 

$. 13. Exvy 1s an uneaſfineſs of Mind, cauſed by the conſideration 
of a Good we deſire, obtained by one, we think ſhould not have had 


-1t before us.. | 


$. 14. "Theſe two laſt, Exvy and Arper, not being cauſed by Pain and 
Pleaſure fimply.in themſelves, but having in them ſome mixed Con- 


'{iderations of our ſelves and others, are not therefore to be found in 


all Men, becauſe thoſe other parts of valuing their Merits, or intending 
Revenge, is wanting in them : But all the reſt terminated purely in 


Pain and Pleaſure, are, Ithink, to be found in all Men. For we /ove, 


defire, rejoice, and hope, only in reſpe& of Pleaſure ; we Rn, her and 
grieve only 1n reſpect of Pain ultimately : In fine all theſe Paſſions are 
moved by things,only as they appear to be the Cauſes of Pleaſure and 


Pain , 


ff 


| 
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Pain, or to have Pleaſure or Pain ſome way or other annexed to them, 
Thus we extend our Hatred uſually to the ſubje&t, (at leaft if a 
ſenſible or voluntary Agent,) which has produced Pain in us, becauſe 
the fear it leaves is a conſtant pain : But we do not fo conſtantly love 
what has done us good ; becauſe Pleaſure operates not ſo ſtrongly on 
us, as Pain ; and becauſe we are not ſoready to have hope, it will do 
ſo again. But this by the bye. 
$.15. By Pleaſareand Pain, Delight and Uneafineſs, I muſt all along Pledſure and 
be underſtood (as I have above intimated) to mean, tot only bodily © #40: 
Pain and Pleafure, but whatſoever Delight or Uneaſmeſs is felt by us, 
| ry ariſing from any grateful, or unacceptable Senfation or Re- 
flection. | | 
&. 16. *Tis farther to- be conſidered, That in reference tothe: 
Paſſions, the removal or /:ſſening of a Pain is confidered ; and' ope- 
rates as a Pleaſure: And the loſs or diminiſhing of a Pleaſure, ' as 
a Pain: | | 
$. 17. The Paſſions too have moſt of them in moſt Perſons opera- Sheme. 
tions 0n the Body, and cauſe various changes in it : Which not be- 
ing always ſenſible, "do not make a neceſſary part of the 7aea of each 
Paſſion. For Shame, which is an uneaſineſs of the'Mind, upon: the 
thought of having done ſomething, which is indetent; or wilt lefſen 
the valued Eſteem, which others. have for us, has notalways bluſh- 
ing accompanying it. | EW OR 
$.18. F would not be miſtaken here, as'if T meant this as'aDiſcourſe Theſe inflan- 
of the Paſſions; they are mary more than thoſe T have here named : And —_—_— 
thoſe I have taken notice of, would each of them require a muctt'ef che Paſſions 
larger, and more accurate Diſcourſe. I have only mentioned theſe 45/* 29 /om 
here, as ſo many inſtances of Modes of 'Pleaſure and Pain reſulting g-f-8:0.. 
in our Minds, from various Conſiderations of Good and Evil. I might, 
perhaps, have inftanced in other Modes of Pleafure and' Pain more: 
ſimple than theſe, as the Pain of Funger and Thirſt, and the Pleaſure 
of Eating and Drinking to remove them ; 'The pain of tender Eyes, 
and the pleaſure of Muſick ; Pain from capti inftructive wrang- 
ling, and the pleaſure of rational converſation with a Friend, or of 
well direfted ſtudy in the ſearch and diſcovery of Truth. - But the 
Paſhons being of much more concerament to- us, I rather made choice 
to inſtance in them, and ſhew how the Ideas we have of thery, are de- 
rived from Senſation and RefleQion. 
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This ldea hw” <, 1, "Fo HE Mind, being every day informed, by the Senſes, of the 
got. 3 val oc alteration of thoſe ſimple: [atzas, 1t-obſerves in things with. 
| outs” and-taking-gotice-how one comes to an end, and ceaſes to be, and 
another begins to exift, which was not before ; reflecting alſo on what 
paſſes within it elf; and bbſerving a conſtant change of its 1deas, ſome- 
times by the imprefſion of outward Objects on the'Senſes,and ſometimes 
by. the Determination of its own choice; and concluding from what it 
has ſo conſtantly obſerved to have been, that the like Changes will fos 
- the future be matle, inthe ſame things, by ike:Agents, and by the like 
waysz. con{iders in- one thing, the poſſibility of having any of its ſimple 
Ideas changed; and in another the poſſibility: of making that change; 
aad ſo-comes, by;thar Idea which we call Power. Thus we ſay, Fire 
has a-poiver to melt Gold, . z. e. to deſtroy:the.confiſtency of irs 1nſentfi- 
ble'parts, and conſequently itshardnels,:and/ make it fluid ; 'and Gold 
has a power to be melted; That the Sun has a porer:to'blanch Wax, 
"and Waxa power tobe blanched by the:Snn; whereby :the Yellowneſs is 
_"deſtroy'd, and Whiteneſs' made to. exift: in-its room. : In-which, and 
_ .. the like Caſes, the Power. we:codfider-is in reference: to the: chahgeuf 
: © perctivable Zdecs. ; For:weicannot obſetve any..alreration to be made 
-18,. or operatian/upon any-.thing,. but byithe-obſervable change: of its 
| Caſible ideas 5; hor conceive any alteration-to:bemade, but by concei- 
ving:a Change of: lome of its Zed. ls ot ro 77 »q 
Power afive 2+ Pomty thus confidered is twofold, wit..as able tomake, or able: 
«nd paſſive. to - wn mee I ;:'The one may:'be called A&#:ve, and:rhe: other 
Paſſive Power; Wihether Matter be not wholly deſtitute of 4Feve Power, 
as its Autthon'G O D:is trulyabove all pyferr Poney ; and whether the 
intermetliats tate of. created: Spitits benot thar alone, ' which is capable” 
of both «five and. paſſive Parr; may-bexworth conſideration. I {Hall 
not now enter into thas Enquiry, mmpoprefecit /Buſinets: being not r6- 
ſearch into the original of Power, but:howt-We'come by 'the 1dez of it, 
But ſince ative Powers make ſo great a-part of our complex Ideas of na- 
tural Subſtances, (as we ſhall fee hereafter, ) and I mention them as 
ſuch, according to common. apprehenſion ; yet they being nor, perhaps, 
ſo truly aive Powers, as our haſty Thoughts are apt to repreſent , 
them, I judge it notamitſs, by this intimation, to direct our Minds to 
the confiderarromof GOD and'Spirits, for the cleareſt 7dea of ave 
Power. | 
Power in- Q. 3. I confeſs Power includes i it ſome kind of relation, (a relation to 
cludes Rele- Aftion or Change, ) as indeed which of our Ideas, of what kind ſo- 
Jo.. , 6 
ever, when artentively conſidered, does not ? For our Ideas of Exten- 
ſic «Duration, and Number, dp they not all contain in them a ſecret 
relation of the Parts? Figure and Motion have ſomething relative in them 
much more viſibly : And ſegſible Qualities, as Colours and Smells,c+c. 
what are they but the Powers of different Bodies, in relation to our Per- 
ception,&c. And if conſidered in.the things themſelves, do they not 


depend oa the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of the Parts? All 
| which 
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which include ſome kind of relation in them. - Our 7aea theretore'of 
Power, 1 think, may well have a place amongtt other ſimple 1dezs, and 
be conſidered as one of them, being one of thoſe, rhat make 1 principal 
Ingredient in our complex /zeas of Subſtances, as we ſhall Herts ter 


* 


have occaſion to obſerve. | | | 
$.4. Weare abundantly furniſhed with the 1dez of paſſive Power,by al- The cleareſt 
. moſt all ſorts of ſenſible things. In moſt of them we cannot avoid obſer- _s 6d y_— 
ving their ſen{ible Qualities, nay their very Subſtances to be'in 4 Conti- from Spurie. 
nual flux; And therefore with reaſon welook on them as liable ſill to the 


a4 ©®y 


fame Change.Nor have we of ative Pozer (which is the more propet ſig- 


nification of the word Power fewer inſtances. -Since whatever Change is 
obſerved, the Mind muſt collect a Power fomewhere; able ro make that 
Change,as well asa poſſibility 1n the thing it ſelf toreceive it, But'yet;if 
we will conſider it attentively, Bodies; \by our Senſes:4o not aford'tis fo 
clear and diſtindt an [des of attive Poweyas we have from refleftion onthe 
Operations of our Minds. 'For all Power relating to Aﬀtion, and there he- 
ing but two forts of Action,whereof we have any Ide4;viz.Thin ang and 
{Motion, let us conſfidergvhence we have the cleareft Meus of the wer's, 
which ptoduce theſe Attipns. x.Of T hinking, Body affbtds usno'1Jea dt 
all,it is only from Refletion that wehaverhat: 2.Neither have wefrom 
Body any /20f the beginning of Motion! A Body'at reffiffords us tv 
Jars of any ative Power to movezand whon it is Tet HthottoriTe it > Chit 
Motionis rather aPaſſiori,than an ARtion ir it, For ith the Ball ob 
theftroke of a Billiard»ſtick, ir is _— a&Alon' ft Te Ba bate 
ſion: Alſ6when by wapulſe'it ſets anothef Ball{i'ttibti, t##tly in 
way,it only communicaresthe motion ithad received from another; an 
loſes-in it.{elf ſo muchjas oder poke orpny D/ wg 4 vet 
obſcure 1dea of arr aFiwe Poner of moving in Boly,, whiltweoblery 
only to transfer, bur not produce afly motion? For it: a Yery obſcu 
Idea of Power, which'reaches not the ProdURtion"of the ARioh, but th 
Continuation of the Paſſion; For ſo iy- tnotion in's Body impetled'by 1 
another : The continuarion of the Alteratioh-inade in-it'from reft rotno- __ _..;; 
tion being little more an Action;thats thevontinuation of the Aﬀteration and 
of its Figure by the ſame blow is at Aoi; Fhe Mex of the: WES Sh 
of motion, we have only from reflefQtion on whordWMiG ind r telve 
where we find by greg 4, ck by willing it, barely by a © 
thought of the Mind, we can the parts-of 6ur Boifres, which were 
| before at reſt. So that it ſeems tO me; we' have fromthe | bſervation of 
; the operation/of Bodies by our Senſes,but # very ifriperfe& ob{urs Ib; 
of ai#zve Power ſince they afford us not atiy Jes in'themſelyes of thie Powe? 
to begin any Action, either motion-or thought. But if ffom the Tmpu 
Bodies are obſerved'to-make one upon another, any onetHinks' He 
clear [dex of Power, it:fervesas well to th ypurpole,; C21 top being one” 
thoſe ways, whereby" thei mind comes es by its Ideas" ly Tthodohe t 
worth whule to conſider hore by the-way; whether the mind dori bt 
receive-its /dea of attive:Power clearer froth refleaion on its own Ope; 
rations, than'at doth from any exterbal-Senfation,”! i» IC 
3: $.5- This at leaſt-Ethink eviderit,*Tharwe find in out felvesa Pier wil and Uni 
to begin or forbear;continue orehdfeveral dAt6ns of our thin, int: defending, 
tions of our. Bodies; barely-by # thought or preferetes'of the mihd'or- . 
dering,or as it were conmatiding the dvifg or nordaoins fuch or (ſtich x 
particular ia&tion; © This Power which the mind has; rhiisto. drder the 
confideration-of ary Idea, or the forbearitig to-ooniiderit; vr to'piefer 
the motion of any” part of the' body t0 its reft; and ite ver4# vetax A 
f1 particular 
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particular inſtance is that which we call the Will. The aQtual exerciſe of 
that power, by direSting any particular a&tion, or its forbearance is that 
which we call Yolitio» or Willing. The forbearance or performance 'of 
that aftion; conſequent to-ſuch order or command of the mind is called 
Voluntary. And whatſoever action is performed without ſuch a thought 
of the mind is called I»vo/artary. The power of Perception is that which 
we call the Underſtanding. Perception, which we make the att of the Un- 
derſtanding, is of three. ſorts: 1. The Perception of 1deas in our Minds. 
2. The Perception of the {ignification of Signs. 3. The Perception of the 
Connexion or Repugnancy , Agreementor -Difagreemeat, that there is 
between any of our {deas. Alltheſe are attributed to the Underſtanding, 


or perceptive Power, thoughit be the two latter only that uſe allows 


Faculties, 


Fhence the 
Ideas of Li- 
berty and 
Neceſſity. 


Liberty what. 


Ing of, Faculties, has miſled many into a 


us to ſay we underſtand. _ | 317-6 
.6. Theſe Powers of the Mind, v4z. of Perceiving, and of Preferring, 
are uſually call'd by.another Name : And the ordinary way of Speakin 
is, That the Underſtanding and Will are two Faculties. of the mind ; a wor 
proper enough, it be uſed as all Words ſhould be,fo as not to breed any 
| in Mens Thoughts,by being ſuppoſeg(as Ifuſpett it has been) 
to ſtand for ſome real Beings in the Soul, that-performed thoſe Attions of 
Underſtanding and Volition:Fer when we ſay the Wil'is the command- 
ing and ſuperior Faculty of the Soul ;. thatit- is, or is not free ; that it 
determines the infor 7 aug 7 0h: a follows he Diſoves ra the 
Underſtanding,&c.. though theſe, and the like Exprefſions, by thoſe thar 
carefullyartendtotheir own /deas,and condut their Thoughts more by 


the evidence of Things; than the ſound of Words,may be underſtood in 


2 Clear and diftin& ſenſe; 'Yet I ſuſpe, Lſay, that this way of Speak- 
[tie n | confuſed Notion of ſo many di- 
ſin&Agentsjn.us, which had their ſeveral Provinces and Authorities, 
and dic commenlphey,andpeiocm ſeveral AfQtions,as ſo many diftin& 
"Beings; which has been no{mall occaſion of wrangling, obſcurity, and 
uncertainty in Queſtions relating totem... | 
$.7. Every one,.I think, finds in; himſeli a Porer to begin or forbear, 
continue or put.ap end to.ſeyeral Aftions in himſelf. From the confide- 
ration of the extentof the powerof the mind-over the ations of theMan, 
whichevery one finds in himſelfariſe the /deas.of Liberty and Neceſſity. 
_- $8. Allche Attions, that we.haveany /dea of reducing themſelves, as 
has been faid,totheſe > a9 Thinkleg and Motion, fo far as a Man has 
2 power to think,or not to thiak; to-move, or not to move;according to 
the preference ordirection of his own mind,ſo far is a Man Free. Where- 
ever.any performance.or forbearance are not equally in a Man's power; 
where-ever doing or not doing,will not equally follow upon the prefe- 
rence of his mind, there he is;not Free, though perhaps the Ation may 
be voluntary... So that the /d44 of Liberty, is the /dea of a Power in any 


ry 
4 


' Agent. to do or; Jorbear any Action, according to the determination or 


NO, 


Suppoſes the 
yur Far 
ing, and Wl. 


PS 


; of the mind,whereby either-of them 1s preferr'd to the other; 
CE Stents notin'the-Power of the Agent to be produced 
by him according to his //olit4on;: therehe: is not at Liberty, that Agent 


is Fer Neceſſity. So that Liberty cannot; be, where there is no Thought, 
o.Yoliti 


>, Yolition,. no Will ; but chere may be'Thought, there may be Wi 

there ay £ Velor hers there is ao Liber p A little ca ane, 

of an obvious inſtance or, two. may. make. this clear. 

_ :$.9, A Tennisrball, whether in wm; gn ſtroke of a Racket, or 

lying {till at relt,..is not by any one taken to be: a free Agent. If we en- 

quire into the Reaſon, we. ſhall find it is,hecauſe we conceive not a Ten- 
nis. 


Power. 
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nis-ball to think, *and conſequently not to have any Volition, or prefe- 
rence of Motion to reſt, or vice vers2 ; and therefore has not Liberty, is 
not a free Agent; but all its both Motion and Reſt, come under our 
Jdea of Neceſſary, and are ſo calPd. Likewiſe a Man falling into the 
Water, (a Bide e breaking under him,) has not herein liberty, is-not 
a free Agent. For though he has Volition, though he prefers his not 
falling to falling ; yet the forbearance of that Motion not roam, foe his 
Power, the Stop or Ceſſation of that Motion follows not upon his Vo- 
lition ; and therefore therein he is not free. So a Man ftriking him- 
ſelf, or his Friend, by a Convulfive motion of his Arm, which it is 
not in his Power,. by Volition or the direction of his Mind to ſtop, or 
forbear ; no Body thinks he has in this Libe#ty; every one pities him, 
as ating by Neceſlity and Conſtraint. 

$.10. Again,ſup 


ea Man be carried, whilſt faſt aſleep,into aRoom, Belongs ner to 


where is a Perſon he longs to ſee and ſpeak with; and be there locked 9: 


faſt in, beyond his Power to get out: he awakes, and is glad to find 
himſelf in ſo deſirable Company, which he ftays willingly in, 2.e. pre- 
ferrs his ſtay togoing away. T ask, Is not this ſtay voltntary ? I rhink, 
no Body will doubt 1t : and yet being locked faſt in, *tis evident he is not 
at liberty not to ſtay, he has not freedom to be gone. So that Liberty is 
ot an Idea belonging to Volition, or pteferring ; but to the Perſon havin 
the Power of doing, of forbearing to do, aecording-as the Mind ſha 
chuſe or dire&. Our Za of Liberty teaches as far as that Power, and 
no farther, For where-ever teſtraint comes to check that Power, or 
compulſion takes away that Indifferency to act, or not to-a&, there /;- 
berry, and our Notion of it, prefently ceafes. Ss; 

$. 11. We haveinftances enough, and often more than eno 


ugh ia our Polunt ary op- 


own Bodies. A Man's Heart beats, and the'Blood circulates, which *tis ?2/ed ro inv- 
not in his Power by any Thought or Volition to ſtop; and therefore ig 252" ** 


reſpe& of theſe Motions, where reft depends not on his choice,nor would 
follow the determination of his Mind, if it ſhould preferr it, he is not a 
free Agent, Convulſive Motions agitate his Legs, ſo that though he 
wills it never ſo much, hecannot by any power of his Mind ſtop their 
Motion, (as in that odd Difeafe called Chorea Saniti Vire,) but he is per- 
petually dancing : He is not at Liberty in this: Aftion, but under as 
much Neceſſity of moving, as a Stone that falls, or a_ Tennis-ball ſtruck 
with a Racket On the other fide, a Palſie or the Stocks hinder his 
Legs from obeying the determination of his Mind, if it would thereby 
transferr his Body to another Place. In all theſe there is want of Free- 
dom, though the fitting til even of a Paralytick, whilſt he preferrs it to 
a removal, is truly voltntary, Voluntary then 7s not oppoſed to Neeeſe3; 
but to Involuntary, For a Man may prefterr what he can do, to what 

carinot do; the State he is in, tots abſence or change, though Neceſlity 
has made it in it ſelf unalterable. | 


Neceſſary. 


$.12. As itis in the motions of the Body, fo it is in the Thoughts of Liberty what. 


our Minds ; where any one is ſuch, that we have power to take it up, 
or lay it by, according to the preference of the Mind, there we are a /;- 
berty, A waking Man being under the neceſſity of baving ſome Ideas 
conſtantly in his Mind, is not at /berry to think, or not to think; no more 
than he is at /zberty, whether his Body ſhall touch any. other,or no: But 
whether he will remove his Contemplation from one Idea to another, is 
many times in his choice; and then he is in reſpe& of his /deas, as much 
at /iberty, as he is in reſpe&t of Bodies he reſts on: He can at pleaſure re- 
move himſelf from one to another; But yet ſome Zaeas to the m—_— 

ke 
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Liberty be- 


longs not to 


the Wil. 


Valition. 


like ſome Motions to the Body, are ſuch, as in certain circumſtances 
it cannot avoid, nor obtain their abſence by the utmoſt effort it can 
uſe. A Man on the Rack, is not at /zberty to lay by the Zea of pain, 
and divert himſelf with other Contemplations: and-ſometimes a boiſte. 
rous Paſſion hurries our Thoughts, as a Hurricane does our Bodies, 
without leaving-us the liberty of thinking on other things, which we 
would rather chuſe. But as ſoon as the Mind regains the power to 
ſtop or continue, begin or forbear any of theſe Motions of the Bod 
without, or Thoughts within, according as it thinks fit to preferr e- 
ther to the other, we then conſider the Man as a free Agent again: 

$. 13. Where-ever Thoughtis wholly wanting, or the power toaQ or 
forbear according to the direction of Thought, there Neceſſity takes place. 
[This in an Agent capable of Volition, when the beginning or continua- 
tion of any Action is contrary to that preference of his Mind, is called 
Compulſion; when the hind*ring or ſtopping any Action is contrary to his 
Volition, it is called Reſtraint.” Agents that have no Thought, no Vo- 
lition at all, are in every thing zeceſſary Agents. oh 

&. 14. If thisÞe ſo, (as I imagine tt is,)T leave it to be conſidered, whe- 
ther it may not ep to put an end tothat long agitated, and,Ithink, un- 
reaſonable, becauſe unintelligible, Queſtion, vez. Whether Man's Will be 


free, or no. For if I miſtake not, it follows, from what I hayefaid,that the 


Queſtion it ſelf is altogether improper ; and. it is as inſignificant to ask, 
whether Man's. W:{' be free, as to ask, whether his Sleep be Swift, or his 


 Vertue ſquare: Lyberty being as little applicable to the WU, as ſwiftneſs 


of Motion is to Sleep, or {quareneſs to Vertue... Every one would laugh 
at the abſurdity of ſuch a Queſtion, as either of theſe : becauſe it is obvi- 
ous, that the modifications of motion belong not to leep, nor the diffe- 
rence of Figure to Vertue: and when any one well conſiders it,I think 
he will as plainly perceive, that Liberty, which is but a power, belongs 
only to Agents, and cannot be an attribute or modification of the Wl, 
which is alſo but a, Power. . | 

-$. 15. Such is the difficulty of explaining, and giving:clear notions 
of internal Attions by ſounds, that I muſt here warn my Reader that 
Ordering, Diretting, Chaſing, Preferring, &c. which I have made uſe of, ' 
will not diſtintly enough expreſs Yo/zrion, unleſs he will refle&t on what 
he himſelf does, when he w:/'s. For Example, Preferring which ſeems 
perhaps beſt to exprels the Act of Yolztzon, does. it not*preciſely. For 
thougha Man would preferr flying to walking, yet whocan fay he ever 
wills it ? Yolition, *tis plain, is an AQt of the Mind knowingly exerting 
that Dominion it takes it ſelf to have over any part of the Man, by im- 
ploying,tr in, or witholding it from any particular Aion. And what 
is the Wl, but the Faculty to do this? And is that Faculty any thing 
more 1n effe&t, than a Power, the power of the Mind todetermine its 
thought, to the producing,continuing,or ſtopping any Attion, as far as it 
depends on:us? For cant bedenied, that _—_ Agent has a-power 
to think on its own Actions, and to preferr their doing or omiſhon ei- 
ther to other, has that Faculty calPd Wi#. Will then isnothing but ſuch 
a power. | Liberty, on the other ſide, is the power a Man has to do or 
forbear doing any particular Aion, according as its doing or forbea- 
Tance has the aCtual preference in the Mind, which is the ſame thing as 
toſay, according as he himſelf wil it. 


Powers beleng- 4. 16. *Tis plain then, That the Will is nothing but one Power or 


ro Agents. 


Ability, and Freedom another Power or ey: So that to ask, whether 
the Will has Freedom, is to ask, whether one Power has another Power, 
| One 
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one Ability another Ability ; a Queſtion at firſt fight too-groſly abſurd 
ro make a Diſpute,or need an Anſwer. For who 1s it that ſees not,that 
Powers belong only to Agents, and are Attributes only of Subſtances, and 
not of Powers themſelves? So that this way of putting the Queſtion, 
viz. whether the Will be free, is in effe& to ask, whether the Will be a 
Subſtance, an Agent, or at leaſt to ſuppoſe it, ſince Freedom can proper- 
ly be attributed to nothing elſe. If Freedom can with any propriety of 
Speech be applied to Power,it may be attributed to the Power,that is in 
2 Man, to produce, or torbear producing Motion in parts of his Body, 
by choice or preference ;- which is that which denominates him free; 
and is Freedom it ſelf. But if any one ſhould ask, whether Freedom 
were free, he would be ſuſpected, not to underſtand well what he faid ; 
and he would be thought to deſerve Midv's Ears, who knowing that 
Rich was a denomination from the poſſeſſion of Riches,ſhould demand 
whether Riches themſelves were rich. - | 
d. 17. However the ame Faculty, which Men have given to this 
Power calld the W:l, and whereby they have been led into a way of 
talking of the Will as ating, may, by an appropriation that diſguiſes 
its true ſenſe, ſerve a little to palliate the abſurdity; yet the Wil in 
truth, ſignifies nothing but a Power, or Ability, to prefer. or chuſe : 
And when the Wl, under the name of a Facalty, is conſidered, as it 
is, barely as an ability to do ſomething, the abſurdity, in "Tayan it 1s 
free, or not free, will eaſily diſcover it ſelf. | For if it bereaſonable to 
ſuppoſe and talk of Facaltzes, as diſtint Beings, that can aQ, (as we 
do, when we uy the W:ll orders, and the W:ll is free,) *tis fit that we 
ſhould make a ſpeaking Facalty, and a walking Faculty, and a dancing 
Faculty, by which thoſe Actions are produced, which are but ſeveral 
Modes of Motion ; as well as we make the W:# and Underſtanding to 
be Faculties, by which the Attions of Chuſing and Perceiving are pro- 
duced, which are but ſeveral Modes of Thinking: And we may as pro- 
perly fay, that *tis the ſinging Faculty ſings, and the dancing Faculty 
dances; as that the W:{| chuſes, or that the Underſtanding conceives; 
or, as 1s uſual, that the Wi/ directs the Underſtanding, or the Under- 
ttanding obeys, or obeys not the Will: It being altogether as proper 
and intelligible to fay, that the power of Speaking direts the power 
*of 51nging, or the power of Singing obeys or diſobeys the power of 
Speaking. 
d.1$. This way of talking, nevertheleſs, has prevailed, and,as I gueſs, 
produced great confuſion. For theſe being all different Powers in the 
Mind, or in the Man,to do ſeveral Attions, he exerts them as he thinks 
tit: But the power to do one Aion, is not operated on by the power 
of doing another Aftion. For the power of Thinking operates not on 
the power of Chufing,nor the power of Chuſing on the power of Think- 
ing ; no more than the power of Dancing .operates on the power of 


Singing, or the power of Singing on the power of Dancing, as any one, - 


who reflets on it, will eaſily perceive : And yet this is it which we 
lay, when we thus ſpeak, that the Will operates on the Underſtanding, or 
the Underſtanding on the Will. 

9.19. Igrant, that this or that actual Thought may be the occaſion 
of V olition,or exerciſing the power a Man has to chuſe ; or the actual 
choice of the Mind, the cauſe of afQual thinking on this or that thing : 
As the aqtual ſinging of ſuch a Tune, may be the occaſion of dancing, 
ſuch a Dance, and the actual dancing of ſuch a Dance, the occaſion of 
linging ſuch a Tune. But inall the & it is not one power that operates 


on. 
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on another : But it is the Mind that operates, and exerts theſe Powers; 
it is the Man that does the Action, it is the Agent that has power, or 
is able to do. For Powers are Relations, not Agents : And that which 
has the power, or not the power to operate, is that alone, which us, or i not 
Fo is ant the Power it ſelf: For Freedom, or not Freedom, can belong 
to nothing, but what has, or has not a power toat. * 

$.20. Theattributing to Facalties, that which belonged not to them, 
has given occaſion to this way of talking: but the introducing into Dif- 


courſes concerning the Mind, with the name of Faculties, a Notion of 


their operating, has, I ſuppoſe, as little advanced our Knowledge in that 
part of our ſelves, as the great uſe and mention of the like invention of 
Faculties, inthe operations of the Body, has helped us in the knowledge 
of Phyſick. Not that I deny there are Faczties both in the Body and 
Mind : they both of them have their powers of Operating, elſe neither the 
one nor the other could operate. For nothing can operate, that is not 
able to operate; and that is not able to operate, that has no power to 
operate. Nor do I deny, thatthoſe Words, and the like, are to have 
their place in the common uſe of Languages, that have made them cur- 
rant. It looks like too much affetation wholly to lay them by : and 
Philoſophy it ſelf, though it likes not a gaudy dreſs, yet whe it appears 
in publick, muft have ſo much:Complacency, as to be cloathed in the 
ordinary Faſhion and Language of the Country, ſo far as it can conſiſt 
with 'Truthand Perfpicuity; But the fault has been, that Faculties have 
been ſpoken of, and reprefented, as ſo many diſtin Agents. For it be- 


ing asked, what it was that digeſted the Meat in our Stomachs? It was 


a ready, and very fatisfattory Anſwer, to ſay, That it was the dige/tive 


_ Faculty. What was it that made any thing come out of the Body ? The 


he 


. But to the 4- 
gent or Man. 


expulſrve Faculty. What moved ?! Tie Motive Faculty: And fo in the 
Mind, the intelletaal Faculty, or the Underitanding, underitood ; and. 
the elefive Faculty, or the' Will, willed or commanded : which is in 
{horrt to ſay, That the ability to digeſt,digefted; and the ability to move, 
moved; and the ability to underitand, underftood. For Faculty, Abilsty, 
and Power, I think, are but different names of the ſame things : Which 
ways of ſpeaking, when put into more intelligible Words,will,I think, 
amount -to.thus much ; "That Digeſtion is performed by ſomething 
that is able todigeft ; Motion by ſomething able to move; and Under- 
ſtanding by ſomething able to underſtand. And in truth it would be 
very ſtrange, if it ſhould beotherwiſe; as ſtrange as it would be for a 
Mana to be tree without. being able to be free. 

9.21. To return'then to the Enquiry about Liberty, T think rhe 
Queſtion is not proper, whether the Will be free, but whether a Man be free. 
Thus, I think, | | | 

1. Thatfo faras any one can, by thedire&ion or choice of his Mind, 
preferring theexiftenceofany Attion,to the non-exiſtence of that Aftion, 
and, vice vers2, make it toexifſt, or not exiſt, ſo far he is free. For if 
can, by a.thought, direCing the motion of my Finger, make it move, 
when it wasatreſt, or vice vers, *tis evident, that in reſpe&t of that, 1 
am free: and if I can, by a like thought of my Mind, preferring one to 
the other, produce either words, or filence, Iam ar liberty to ſpeak, or 
hold my peace : and s far as this Power reaches, of ating, or not ating, 
by the determination of his own Thought preferring either, hoe i a Man free, 
For how can we think any one freer than to have the power to do 


what he will ? Ando far as any one can, by preferring any Aftion to 
its not being, or Reſt to any Aftion, produce that Aftion or Reſt, fo far 
can 
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can he do what he will. For ſech a-preferring of Action to its abſence, 


is the willing of it : and we can ſcarce rell how to imagine any Being 


freer, than to be able to do what he wi/ls. So that 1n reſpe& of Attions, 
within the reach of ſuch a power in him, a Man ſeems as free, as *tis 
offible for Freedom ro make him. | > ras” 
© $.22. But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, willing to ſhift off from him- 
{elf, as far as he can, all thoughts of guilt, though it be by putting him- 
ſelf into a worſe ſtate, than that of fatal N <ceſſi , 15 not conterit with 
this : Freedom, unleſs it reaches farther than this, will not ſerve the 
rurn : And 'it paſſes for a good Plea, that a Man is not ffeeatall, if 
he benot as free to will, as he is to aQ,, what he wills. - Concerning a 
Man's Liberty there yet therefore is raiſed this farther Queſtion, Fhe- 
ther a Mat be free to will ; which, I think, is what is meant, when it. is 
diſputed, Whether the nz befree. And as to that I imagine, © 
$.23. 2. That Wilhizg, or Chuſing being an Attion, and Freedom 
ntifiop ina power ofaC&ing, or not ating, z Man #z reſpect of willing 
any Aftion in his power once propoſed to his Thoughts, cannot be free. The 
reaſon whereof is very manifeſt : ' For it being unavoidable that the 
Aion depending on his W:/, ſhould exiſt, or not exiſt; and its ex- 
iſtence, or not exiſtence, following perfeftly the determination, and 
preference of his Will, he cannot avoid willing the exiſtence,” or not 
exiſtence, of that Aion ; it is abſolutely neceſſary thar he'wi# the one, 
or the other, 7.e. prefer the one to the other: fince'one of them muſt 
neceſſarily follow ; and that which does follow, follows by the choice 
and determination of his Mind, that is, by his willing it : for if he did 
not will it, it would not be. So that in reſpe&of the a& of w:ling, a 
Man is not free: Liberty conſiſting in a power to aQ, or" not to aCt, 
which, in regard of Volition,a Man has nor.” For it is unavoidably ne- 
ceffary to prefer the doing, or forbearance, offan_ Aion in a Man's 
power, which is once propoſed to his thoughts; a Man muft neceſſarily 
will the one, or the other of them, upon which preference, or volition, 
the action, or its forbearance, certainly follows, and is truly voluntary : 
But the aCt of volition, or preferring one of the two, being that which 


Tn reſpe# of 


willing a Mat 
#5 not free: 


he cannot avoid, a Man in reſpe& of that a&ion is under-a neceffity, - 


and ſo cannot be free; unleſs Neceffity and Freedom can confiſt toge- 
ther, and a Man can be Free and Bound at once. Befides, to make a 
Man free after this manner, by making the Aftion of willing to depend 
on his Wil, there muſt be another antecedent Wl, *to determine the 
Acts of this Will, and another to determine that, and ſo i infinitum : 
For where-ever one ſtops; the Attions of the laſt Will cannot betree : 
Nor is any Being, as far as I can comprehend Beings above me,capable 
of ſuch a freedom of Wl}, that it can forbear to Wl, 7.e. to prefer the 


Being, or not Being of any thing in irs power, which it bas once con- 


ſidered as ſuch. 5 

d. 24. This then is evident, 4 Mar #s not at liberty to will, or not to 
will any thing in his power, that he once conſiders of: Liberty conſiſting m a 
power to act, or not toat, and in that only. For a Man that fits itrll, 
1s faid yer to be at liberty, becauſe he can walk if he wills it. AMan 
that walks is at liberty alſo, not becauſe he walks, or moves ; bur be- 
cauſe he can ſtand {till if he wil's it. But if a Maa fitting till has not 


a power to remove himſelf, he is not at liberty ; fo kewiſe a Manfal- 


ling down a precipice, though in motion, is not at liberty, becauſe he 
cannot ſtop that morion, if he would. This being ſo, *tis plain thar 
a Man that is walking, to whom it is propoſed to give of walking, is 

OS 2 not 
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S not. at liberty, .whether he wi determine himſelf ro walk, or give off 
walking, or,no ; He muſt neceſſarily prefer.one, or rorher of them ; 
Kalking or aot walking : and fo it is in regard of all other Actions in 
our power; SEE being once. propoſed, the Mind has a power tg 
att, or not to att, wherein conſiſts Liberty : The Mind in that caſe 
| 1 has:not a;-poywer to forbear willing ; it cannot avoid fome determination 
= -*concerning them, Jet rhe Confideration be as ſhort, the Thovghs as 
"quick, as it will, it either, leaves the Man 1n the ftate he was. before 
thinking, or changes it; continues the Aftion, or puts an end to jt. 
Whereby..it: is. manifeſt, that:1t orders and directs. one in; preference 
to, Or bon of the other, and thereby either the continuation, 

or Thange becomes unavoidably voluntary. | 


The Wl de- +. 25. Since then it is plainga Man is-not at liberty, whether he will 
rermined by J/;[l or no; tee when anaCtion in his power is. prapoſed to his Thoughts 
ſomething L, FR er oye o6- oo I $1805 $7 LEASE ITSERK S016, 
wicthour x be cannot forbear Volition, he muſt determine one way-or other ;) rhe 
next thing to be demanded is, Whether 2 Man be at liberty to will which 
of the two he pleaſes, Motion or Reff. This\Queſtion carries the abſurdity 
of it ſo manifeltly. in it ſelf, that one might thereby ſufficiently be con- 
yiaced, that Liberty concerns not. the Will in any caſe. For to ask,whe- 
ther a Mag. be at liberty to.will either Motion, or Reſt; Speaking, or 
Silence ; whuch. he pleaſes, is,toask, whether a Mancan w, what hg 


ils ; or be pleaſed with what he is pleaſed with. -A Queſtion, which, 
he rh xeeds no anfwer: and they, who can. make a Queſtion of it, 
mult: 


uſtſuppoſl 096 IY Al to gefeemine the Ats of another, and another tg 
determinate that; and ſo on #; infixitum,: an abſurdity before taken 
4. 26. To. avoid theſe, and the like abſurdities, nothing can;-be of 
greater-uſe,thanto a rg our Minds determined 14e.of the things 
under Confideration. If the [eas of Liberty, and Volition, were well 
fixed in our Rogeriandiogy and carried along with us 1n- our, Minds, 
as they ought, through all the Queſtions are raiſed about them, I ſup- 
pole, a grep part of the Difficulties, that perplex Men's Thoughts,and 
entangle their Underſtandings, would be much eaſier reſolved; and we 
ſhould perceive where the confuſed ſignification of terms, or where the 
nature of the rhing cauſed the obſcurity. | 
Freedom. $. 27. Firſt then, it-is carefully to be remembred, That Freedom con- 
feſt s. inthe dependence of the Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence of any Action, upon 
our Volition of it, and not in the dependence of any Action, or its contrary, on 
our preference. A Man ſtanding on a cliff, is at liberty to leap twenty 
yards downwards 1nto the Sea, not becauſe he has a power to do the 
contrary Action, which-is to leap twenty yards upwards, for that he 
cannot do: but he is therefore free, becauſche has a power to leap, or 
not to leap, But if a greater force than: his, either holds him faſt, or 
. tumbles him down, he1s no longer free in that caſe : Becauſe the doing, 
or forbearance of that particular AQtion, is no longer in his power. He 
that is a cloſe Priſoner, in a Room twenty. foot-ſquare, . being, at the 
North-ſide of his Chamber, isat liberty to walk twenty foot Sourh- 
ward,. becauſe he can walk, or not walk it : But is not, at the fame 


- 
" 


Ges at liberty, to do the contrary ; z. e. to walk twenty foot North- 

ward.. | | 

In this then conſiſts Freedom, viz.) in our being able to a, or not 

| toaQ, according as we ſhall chuſe, or ml. TE NPEROR 

Volition what. 4. 28. Secondly, We muſt remember, that Yolition, or Willing, is an 
act of the Mind direCting its thought to the produQtion of any Ain 


an 
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and thereby exerting its power to produce it. To avoid multiplying 
of words, I would crave leave here, under the word Aron, to compre- 
hend the forbearance too of any Action propoſed ; fitting till, or holding 
one's peace, When walking or ſpeaking are propos'd, though mere forbear- 
ances, fequiring as much the determination of the W3/Zand being often 
as weighry 1f their NE —— as the contrary 'A@tions, may, on that 
conſideration, well enough paſs for Attions too: But this I fay, that T 
may nor be miſtaken, it for brevity's fake I ſpeak thus. | 
$. 29. Thirdly, The Wi being nothing but a power in the Mind to 77%: derer- 
dire&the operative Faculties ofa Man to motion or reſt, as far as they ji 
depend on fuch direQtion. To the Queſtion, what 4s it determines the 
Will? The true and'proper Anſwers,” The mind. For that which de- 
termines the general-power of direQing, to this or thar particular di- 
reQion, 15 nothing but the Agent it ſelf Exerciſing the power it has, 
that particular way. If chis Anſwer ſatisfies not2tis plain the meaning 
of the Queſtion, what derermines the Will? 1s this, What moves the min 
in every particular inftaace; to determine its'general power of dire&- 
ing; to this or that particular Motion or Reft ? And to this Tanfwer, 
The motive, for continming in the fame State or Aion, is only the pre- 
ſent fatisfa&ion in it ; The motive 'to change, is always ſome uneafi- 
-neſs : nothing ſetting us-upon'the change of State, or upon any new 
:AQtion, but ſome uncalinefs. - This is the great motive that works 
-on the Mind to putiit upon Aftion,- which for ſhortneſs ſake we will 
call determining of the Will, which I ſhall more ar hrge explain. = 
h. 30. But in the way to it, itwill be neceſſary to premiſe, that #1 «ud De- 
though I have above endeavoured to expreſs the AR of Yolition, by 2*dh nt 
chaſing, preferring, d the like Terms, that ſigni y Defre as well as 
Volition, for want of other words to-mark that AQ of rhe mind, whoſe 
proper Name is Willizg or Volition; yet it being a very fimple AQ, 
*whoſoever deſires tounderftand what it is, ill Bantir nd it by re- 
fleting on his own:mind, and gbſerving what it does, when it wi#s, 
than by any variety of articulate ſounds whatſoever. This Caution 
of being careful not to 'be miſled by Expreſſions, that do not enough 
keep up the difference between the Wl, and ſeveral Atts of the mind, 
that are quite diſtin from it, T think the 'more neceſſary ; Becauſe I 
find the Will often confounded with ſeveral of the AﬀeRtions, eſpe- 
cially Defire ; and one-pur for the other, and that by Men, who would 
not willingly be thought, not to have had very diſtin& notions of 
rhings, and not to have writ very clearly about them. This, T ima- 
gine, has been no ſmall occaſion of obſcurity and miſtake in this mat- 
_ ter; and therefore is, as much as may be, to be avoided. For he, 
that ſhall turn his thoughrs inwards upon what paſſts in his mind, 
ahen he wls, ſhall ſee, that the will or power of YVolition is converſant 
about nothing, but our own Attions ; terminates there; and reaches 
no farther; and that Yolitios is nothing, but that" particular determi- 
nation of the mind, whereby, barely by a thought, the mind endea- 
vours to give riſe, continuation, or ftop to any AR o, which it takes 
to be in its power. This'well conſidered plainly fhews, that the Wil! 
is perfectly diſtinguiſhed from Deſire, which in the very ſame Attion 
may have a quite contrary tendency from that which our: Wills ſets 
4s upon. A Man, whom TI cannotdeny, may obhge me ro uſe per- 
ſuaſions to another, which at the fame-time I am ſpeaking, I may 
wiſh may not prevailon him. In this-caſe, -*tis plain the Wl and 
Deſire run counter. I will the Action, that tends one way, whilſt 


my 
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Uneaſineſs 
determines 


the WL. 


Deſire is un- 


_ Eaſineſs. 


my defire tends another, and that the dire&t contrary. A Man, who 
by. a violent Fit of the Gout in his Limbs, finds a dozineſs- in. his 
Head, or a want of appetite in his Stomach removed, delires to. be 
eaſed too of the pain of his Feet.or Hands: ( for where-ever there is 
pain there is a.d&fire to be-rid.ot-it ) though yet, whilſt he appre- 
hends, that the removal of the pain may tranilate the noxious hu- 
mour to a more. vital part, his will is never determin*d to any one 
Action, that may ſerve to remove this pain. Whence 1t 1s evident, 
that deſiring and wilhng are two diſtint Atsof the mind z and. conſe- 
quently that the Wz1l, which is but the power of Voltron, 15 much 
more.diſtin& from Deſire. - -)-. + ry: 

».9..32., Toreturn then to;the Enquiry, mhat it i that determines the - 


Will in regard #6-our, Aitions. And that upon fecond thoughts I am 


apt to imagine 45 ot, as is-generally ſuppoſed, the greater good in 
view.:,. But ſome; (and forthe moſt part; the moſt preſſing.) aeaſi- 
zeſs. a Man. is at-prefent unger.: "This is that. which ſucceſhvely de- 
termines the H/ il, and ſets-us -upon'/thoſe-AQtions, we pertorm.. 'This 
gy” we may. call, :as*it-is,, Deſire; -which is an uneaſineſs of the 
Mind for want, of; ſome abſent -g00di- All:pain of the body of whar 


fort ſoever, ang diſquiet of the mind, is «veaſmeſs :. And with: this is 


always join'd Deſire, .equal to the pain, or; wxeaſineſs telt; and is ſcarce 
diſtinguiſhable from it. For dere being nothing but an wreaſneſs in 
the want of an abſent. good, in reference to any, pain felt,ſeaſe is that 
abſent good ;. and. till that eaſe. be ;attained, we may. call .1t deſire,: no' 
body feeling pain, that he. wiſhes: not to; be eaſed of, with a. delire 
equal to that. pain, and inſeparable from-it.;., Beſides this deſire of 
eaſe from pain, thereis another of abſent -poſitiye. good, and here 


alſo. the deſire,and-aeoſnef5, is. equal.  As.,muth. as we. delire any 


abſent good.,.. fo. much/ are we in.pain 'for it.. But. here all ablcnc 
good:does nor,. according to the.greatneſs it has, or is acknowledg't 
to: have, cauſe pain-cqual.to. that ;greatneſs ; as all pain.cauſes detire 
equal to it ſelf : Becauſe the abſence of good.is not always a pain, as 
the preſence of pain .is, ; And therefore abſent. good may be looked 
on, ,and-conſidered. without deſire, But ſo.much as there is any where 
of. deſire,” ſo much there is of uneaſineſs. | 

 $. 32., That Defre is a ſtate of uneaſineſs, every one who reflets 
on Iumſelf, will quickly find... Who is there, that has not felrin 
Deſire, what the. Wiſe-man ſays of Hope, ( which is not much 
different from it ). that it being - deferr*d . makes the Heart ſick , and 
that {till proportianable to the greatneſs of the Deſire, which ſome- 
times raiſes the 4zeaſineſs to: that pitch, that it makes People cry out; 
Give me Children, give me the thing delir'd, or I die : Life it ſelf, and 
all its. Enjoymeats, 415.2 burden cannot be born under the laſting and 


_unremoved preſſure of ſuch. an aneaſineſs. 


The uneafneſs J..33. Good: and*Evil, . preſent and abſent, 'tis true, work upon 


of Defire de- 
termines the 
Wil. 


the mind: But that, which immediately. determines the Wl, from 
time to time, to,.every. voluntary Aftion, is the wneaſineſs of deſire, 
fxed on ſome abſent good, /either negative, as indolency to one in 
pain; or poſitive, as enjoyment. of pleaſure. Thar it is this azeaſi- 
zeſs , that determines the, Will to the ſucceſſive voluntary aQtions, 
whereof the greatelt . part of. our, Lives is made up, and by which 
we are conducted through different courſes to different ends, I ſhall 
x ade ro ſhew both” from Experience, and the reaſon of the 
UNS, 


9. 34- 
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h. 24, When a Man is prin content with the State he is in, Tis the 
which is when he is perfetly without any «zeaſineſs, what induſtry, 755 7 
what action, what Wl! is 5 Baa left, but to continue in it ? of thi 
every Man's obſervation will fatisfy him. And thus we ſee our 
All-wife Maker, ſuitable to our onicarion and Fame, and know- 
ing what it is that determines the W:/, has put into.Man the «»- 
eafineſs of hunger and thirſt , and other natural defires, that return 
at their Seaſons, to move and determine their W:lls, for the preſer- 
vation of themſelves, and the continuation of their Species. For I 
think we may conclude, that, if the bare contemplation of theſe 

ood ends, to which we are carried by theſe ſeveral wneaſineſſes, had 
Gin ſufficient to determine the will, and ſet us on work, we ſhould 
have had none of theſe natural pains, and perhaps, ,ih this World, 
little or no pain-'at all. 7: is better to marry than tÞ burn, ſays St. Paul, 
where we may ſee, what it is, that chiefly drives Men into the 
enjoyments of .a conjugal life. A little burning -felt puſhes -us 
more powerfully, than greater pleaſures in proſpect draw. or al- 
lure. | | 
' $.35- It ſeems ſo efſtabliſh'd and ſettled a maxim by the general ___—_— 
conſent of all Mankind, That good, the greater | od. coil, I 


| determines [*pritenl..g 
the will, that I do not at all wonder, that when I firſt publiſh'd my nt +he wil, 
thoughts on this Subje&, I took it for granted; and I imagine, that * #14 
by a great many I ſhall be thought more excuſable, for baving then 
done ſo, than that now T have ventur'd to recede from fo received 
an Opinion. But yet upon a ftrifter enquiry, I am forced to con- 
clude, that good, the greater good, though apprehended and acknow- 
ledged to be ſo, does not determine the wil, until -our deſire, raiſed 
proportionably to it, makes us uneaſy -in the want of it. Convince 
a Man never fo much, that ow as its advantages over pover- 
ty ; make him ſee and own, that the handſome conveniencies of life 
are better than naſty penury : yet as long as he is content with 
the latter, and finds-no aneaſineſs in it, he moves not ; his will ne- 
ver is determin'd to any aCtion, that ſhall bring him out of it. Let 
a Man be never ſo well perſwaded of the advantages of virtue, that 
it is as neceſſary to a Man, who has any. great aims in this World, 
or hopes in the next, as food to life : yet till he hangers and thirſts 
after righteouſneſs ;- till he feels an aneaſineſs in the want of it, his 
will will not be determin'd to any aQtion in purſuit of this confeſſed 
greater good ; but any other «zeaſine/s he feels in himſelf, ſhall take 
place, and carry his wil to other aftions.. On the other ſide, let a 
Drunkard ſee, that his Health decays, his Eftate waſtes; Diſcredit 
and Diſeaſes, and the want of all things, even of his beloved Drink, 
attends him in the courſe he follows : "46 the returns of- untaſive/s 
to miſs his Companions ; the: habitual thirſt after his Cups, at the 
uſual time, drives him to the Tavern , though he has in his view 
the loſs of health and plenty, and perhaps of the joys of another 
life : the leaſt of which is no inconſiderable good, but ſuch as he 
confeſſes, is far greater, than the tickling of his palate with a glaſs 
of Wine, or the idle chat of a ſoaking Club. ?Tis not for want 
of viewing the greater good : for he ſees, and acknowledges it, and 
in the intervals of his drinking hours, will take reſolutions to pur- 
ſue the greater good ; but when the «neaſineſs to mils his accuſtomed 
delight returns, the greater acknowledged good loſes its hold; and 
the preſent azeaſineſs determines the will to the accuſtomed _ 5 
; which: 


wm 
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which theteby gets ſtronger footing to prevail againſt the next oc- 
cafion, though he at the ſame time makes ſecret promiſes to himſelf, 
that he will do ſo no more; this is the laſt time he will a& againit 
the attainment of thoſe greater "goods. And thus he is, . from . time 
to time, . in the Stgte of that unhappy Complainer, Video meliora pro- 
boque, Deteriora ſequor : which Sentence, allowed for true, and made 
ood by conſtant Experience, may this, and poſſibly no other, way 
be eaſily made intelligible. 


Becauſethe &F. 36. If we enquire into the reaſon. of what Experience makes 


removal of {© evident in fact,” and examine why *tis az#aſize/s alone operates on 

oy ro the will, and determines it 1n its choice, we ſhall find , that we 

co bappnefi. being capable but of one determination of 'the will to one action 

at once, the prefent azeaſineſs , that we are under, does naturally 

determine the will, in order to that happineſs which we all aim 

at in all our ations : For as much as whulit we are under any. a- 

eaſineſs, we cannot apprehend out ſelves happy, or in the way to it. 

Pain and uneaſinefs being, by every one, concluded, and felt, to be 

inconſiſtent with happineſs; ſpoiling the reliſh, even of thoſe good 

things which we have: a little pain ſerving to marrall the pleaſure 

we rejoyced in. And therefore that, which ofcourſe determines the 

choice of our will to the next ation, will always be the removing of 

pain, as long as we have any left, as the firſt and neceſſary ſtep to- 

wards happineſs. Ds. | 

Becauſe unea- &. 37. Another reaſon why *tis xeaſneſs alone determines the will, 

fingſs gre may be this. Becauſe that alone is preſent, and *tis againſt the na- . 

preſent: ture of thin s, that what is abſent ſhould operate, where it is not. 

It may be faid, 'that abſent good may by contemplation be broughr 

home to the mind, and made preſent. "The 7dea of it indeed may be 

in the mind, and view'd as preſent there: but nothing will be in the 

mind as a preſent good, able to counter-balance the removal of any 

uneaſineſs, which we are under, *till it raifes our defire,. and the anea- 

fineſs of that has the prevalency in determining the w-/. Till then the 

Tdea in the mind of whatever good, is there only like other Ideas, the 

obje&t of bare unattive ſpeculation ; but operates not on the will, 

nor ſets us on work : the reaſon whereof I ſhall ſhew by and by. 

How many are to be found, that have had lively repreſentations ſet 

before their minds of the unſpeakable joys of Heaven, which they ac- 

knowledge both poſſible and probable too, who yet would be content 

to take up with their happineſs here? and fo the prevailing aneaſineſſes 

of their deſires, let looſe after the enjoyments of this life, take their 

turns in the determining their w://s, and all that white they take not 

one ſtep,are not one jot moved, towards the good things of another life 
conſidered as never fo great. 

mo To, 9.38. Were the will determin'd by the views of good,as it appears in 

for: of Hea- Contemplation ſrexter or leſs to the underſtanding, which is the State 

ven poſſible, Of all abſent good,and that,which in the received Opinion the w// is ſup- 

purſue them poſed to move to, and to be moved by, Ido not ſee how it could ever 

get looſe from the infinite eternal Joys of Heaven, once propos'd and 

confider'd as poſſible. For all abſent good, by which alone barely pro- 

pos'd, and coming in view, thewz/l is thought to be determin'd, and fo 

7 poſſible, 'but not infallibly certain, tis 


to ſet uson aQtion, being i? 
unavoidable, that the infinite 4 nere't in ahem good ſhould regularly 


and conſtantly determine the w-/ in all the ſucceſſive ations it direts; 


and then weſhould keep conſtantly and ſteadily in our courſe towards 
—2 abs - ca Heaven, 
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Heaven, withoutever ſtanding ſtill, or direQting our aQtions:to any 0- 
ther end: The etetnal condition of a future ſtate infinitely. out-weigh- 
ing the ExpeQtation of Riches, or Honour, or any other worldly plea- 
ſure, which we can profole toour ſelves, os.» we ſhould grant theſe 
the more probable to be attain'd : For nothing future1s yet in poſſeſſion, 
and ſo theexpeQation even of theſe may deceive us. If it were fo, that 
the greater good in view determinesthe wi}, id great a. g00d_ once pro- 
pos'd could not but ſeize the wil, and hold it faſtto the purſuit of this 
infinitely greateſt good, without ever letting itgoagain: For the will 
having a power over, and dire&ting the thoughts, as well as other 
actions, would, if it were {6; told the, contemplation of the mind fixed 
to that good. 2. EO ESE. 4. 

This would be the ſtate of the thind, and regular tendency of the will gue ayy creat 
in all its derermitiations, were it determin*d.by that, which-is conſider?d, wneaſineſs 5s 
and in view the greater good. Burt thar. it is not ſo is viſible in Experi- 7727 n2e- 
ence. The infinitely greateſt confeſſed good being often mths. ys: 1 _— 
fatisfy the ſucceſſive areaſineſſes of bur deſires purſuing trifles.But though 
the greateit allowed, even everlaſting unſpeakable good, which has 
ſometimes moved, and affected the mind, does not ſtedfaſtly hold the 
will,. yet we ſee any very great, and prevailing #reaſines, having once 
laid hold on the wil, lets it not go ; by which we may be convinced, 
what it is that determines the w-/// Thus any vehement pain of the 
Body ; the ungovernable paſſion of a Man Mer rrp; inlove; or the 
impatient deſire of revenge, keeps the wil ſteady and. intent ; and the 
will thus determined never lets the Uaderanding lay by . the obje&, 
bur all the thoughts of the Mind, and powers of the Body are unin- . 
terruptedly employ'd that way, by the determination of the w:/, in- 
fluenced by that topping uneafinels, as long as it laſts; whereby it ſeems 
tome evident, that the will, or power of ſetting us upon one a&jon 
in preference toall other, is determin'd in us, by uneafineſs; and whe- 
ther this be not ſo, I deſire every one to obſerve in himſelf, 

. & 39. Thave hitherto chiefly inftanced in the azeaſineſs of deſire, as 
that which determines the wil. Becauſe that is the chief, and moſt ſen- 
ſible; and the wi{ ſeldom orders any aQtion, nor is there any voluntar 
ation performed, without ſome azfire accompanyingit; which I think _., _ 
is the reaſon why the will and deſire are ſo often confounded. But yet P*fre 5145 
we are not tolook upon the «rneaſineſs which makes up, or at leaſt ac- Fafnels oy” 
companies moſt of the other Paſſions, as wholly excluded 1n the caſe. 
Averſion, Fear, Anger, Envy, Shame, &c. have each their aneaſineſſes too, 
and thereby influence the wz/. Theſe Paſſions are ſcarce any of them 
in life and pra&tice, ſimple, and alone, and wholly m104-ux with. 0- 
thers; though uſually in diſcourſe and contemplation, that carries the. 
name, which operates ſtrongeſt, and appears moſt in the preſent fate of 
the mind. Nay there is, I think, ſcarce any of the Paſſions to befound 
without. deſire join'd with it. 'T am ſure, where-ever there is aneaſineſs 
there is deſire: For we conſtantly defire happineſs; and whatever we 
feel of uneaſineſs, ſo much, *ris certain, we want of happineſs; even in 
ourown Opinion, let our ſtate and condition otherwiſe be what it will. 
Beſides the preſent moment not being our eternity, Whatever our en- 
Jjoyment be, we look beyond the preſent, and defire goes with our 
foreſight, and that ftill carries the will with it. So that even in joy it 
elf, that which keeps up thea&tion, whereonthe enjoyment depends, 
15 the defire to continue 1t, and fear to loſe it : And wheneyer a greater 
wneaſineſs than that takes place in the mind, the w//preſently is by that 
T determin'd 
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| determin'd to ſome new ation, and the preſent-.delight 'negleted;; 
The moſt preſ- "*'' 40, But we being inthis World beſet with ſundry, aneaſmeſſes, dis 
fing uneaſmeſs ed with different defrres, : the next enquiry, naturally-willibe, which: 
naturally de- ECTS TY I 2 IS PITS | Egon beg oo! | k 
termines the of them has the precedenicy voy determining, the wZll toitheinext acion?: 
will and'tothat the anſwer is, that ordinarily, which is,.the moſtpreſling| of: 
thoſe,” that are judged capable of being then removed, For thew#// be-: 
ing the power of directing our .operative taculties'to ſome aQtion, for; 
ſome end, cannot at any time be moved towards, what is-judg'd at that 
time unattainable:That would be to ſuppoſean intelligent-being defign- 
edly to at for an end, only to loſe its labour; for-1o:it is: to:a&t, for: 
what is judg?d not attainable ;and therefore very great uneaſteſſes move 
not the wi//, when they are-judg*d not capable of a Citfe:: They, in 
"that caſe, put us not upon endeavours.;, But theſe ſet-a-part; the moſt 
important and urgent «zeaſineſs, we at that. time feel, .is.'that, which 
ordinarily determines the m:// ſucceſſively, in that-train: of voluntary 
ations, which make up our lives, The greateſt preſent; #veaſmeſs is 
- + theſpur to aQtion, that is conſtantly moſt felt ; and for 'the moſt part 
determines the wzll in its choice of the next a&tion.: For 4his- we muſt 
carry along with us, that the proper and only objett of them is ſome 
ation of ours, and nothing elſe. For we producing -nothing,by our. 
willing it,” but ſome aCtion in our power, tis there the 'w:/ terminates; 
and reaches no farther. Nv ny | £ 
$. 4x. If itbe farther asked, what *tis moves deſire ? Ianſwer hap- . 
pineſs and that alone. ' Happineſs and Miſery are the names of: two ex- 
tremes, the utmoſt bounds whereof we know not;. *tis: what Eye hath. 
not ſeen, Ear hath not heard, nor hath it entred into the Heart of, Man to cons. 
cerve. But of ſome degrees of both, wehave very lively; impreffions, - 
made by ſeveral ' inſtances-of Delight and; Joy. on -the qne; fide; and: 
Torment and Sorrow on the other; which, for- ſhortnefs: fake, Iſhall 
comprehend under the names of Pleaſure and Pain; there being pleaſure 
and pain of the Mind, as well as the Body: ,|H/zth him # fullneſs. of Foy, 
and pleaſure for evermiore © Or to ſpeak truly, they are allof the Mind; 
though ſome have their riſe in the Mind. trom 'L hought, others::in the 


All defire hap- 


"neſs, 


Body from certain modifications of Motion, - 


Happineſs  $:' 42. Happireſs then inits full extent, is the utmoſt Pleaſure we are 
what. Ccapableof, and Miſery theutmoit Pain: And the loweſtdegree of what: 
can be called Happineſs, is ſo much caſe from all Pain, and fo-much pre-' 
ſent Pleaſure, ' as without which any one cannot be content... Now be-- 
cauſe Pleafure and Pain are produced in us, by the operation of certain" 
Objeats, either on'our Minds or our Bodies; and in different degrees : 
therefore what has'an aptneſs to produce Pleaſure inius, is that we- call ' 
Good, and what 1s. apt to produce Pain in us,, we call Ev:4, for no o-' 
ther reaſon, but” for' its aptneſs to produce. Pleaſure and. Pain in us, - 
wherein'confiſts our Happineſs and Miſery. Farther, though what is 
apt to produce any degree of Pleaſure, be in. it ſelf good; and what is 
apt to produce any degree of Pain, beevz/; yet it often happens, that 
we do not call it ſo, when it comes-in competition with a greater of its. 
ſort; becauſe. when they come in competition.the degrees alſo of Plea- 
ſure-and Pain have juſtly a preference. So thatif we will rightly eſti- 
mate what we call Good and Evil, we ſhall find it lies much jn com- 
pariſon : For the cauſe of every leſs degree of Pain; as well as' every 
greater degree of Pleaſure has the nature of good, and;vice wersd.: 
mw 09s 3.43: though this! be that, which is called; good andewi/;; and all 
<ea, what 00d bethe proper obje& of ' Deſire in general; yetall good, even gory 
— 
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and confeſſed to be ſo,does not neceſſarily move everv particular Man's 

deſire ; but only that part, or ſo much of it, as is confider?d, and taken FA 
to make a neceſſary part of his happineſs. All other good however great 
in reality, or appearance,excites not a Man's deſires, who looks not on it 
to make a part of that happineſs, wherewith he,in his preſent thoughts, 
can fatisfie himſelf. Happineſs, under this view, every one conſtantly 
urſues, and deſires what makes any part oft: Other things, acknow- 

edged to be good, he can look upon without defire ; paſs by, and be 

content without. There is mo Body, Ithink, ſo ſenſleſs as to yy 
=) 


that there is pleaſure in Knowledge: And for the pleaſures of Sen 
they have too many followers to let it be-queſtion'd whether Men are 
taken with them or no. . Now let one Man place his fatisfaQtion in ſen- 
ſual Pleaſures, another in the delight of Knowledge: Though each of 
them cannot but confeſs, there is great Pleaſure in what the other pur- 
ſues; yet neither of them making the other's —_— a part of his Fats 
pineis, their deſires are not moved, bur each is ſatisfied without what 
the other enjoys,and ſo his will 15 not determined to the purſuit of ir. 
But yet as ſoon as the ſtudious Man's hunger and thirſt makes him ax- 
eaſie, he whoſe will was never determined to any purſuit of good chear, 
poinant Sauces, / or delicious Wine by the pleaſant taſt he has found in 
them, is, by the uneaſineſsof Hunger and: Thirſt, - preſently determi- 
ned to Bating and Drinking ; though poſlibly with great indifferency, 
what wholeſome Food comes in his way. :i-And on the other fide, the 
Epicure buckles toftudy, whenſhame, or: the deſire! to''recommend 
himſelf to his Miſtriſs, ſhall make him z»eafie in the 'wantof any ſort: 
of Knowledge.  Thus,how much ſoever Men are incarneft, oy COn- 
ſtant in purſuit of happineſs; yet they may have aclear-view of good, 
reat and confeſſed good, without” being concern'd for-it, or moved 
b it, if they think they can make up their happineſs' without it. 
hough, as to pain, that: they arealways concern'd for ; they can feel 
no uneafineſs without being mov Ang! therefore being uneaſfie in the 
want of whatever is 4 neceſlary to their Happineſs, as ſoonas any 
good appears to make a part-of their portion of happineſs, they begin 
to dere it. | : Pepe ” 
of 44. This, I think, any one may obſerve in himſelf, and others, my _ 
that the greater viſible good doesnot always raiſe Men's defrres-in propor-* —_— ; 
tion to the greatneſs, it appears, and is acknowledged to' have : Though 4efred. 
every little trouble moves us, and ſets us on work to get rid of ir. T | 
reaſon whereof is evident fromthe nature-of-our happineſs and miſery it 
ſelf, All preſent pain, whatever-it be, makes a part of our reſent 
miſery : Butall abſent.good does notat any time make a neceſſary part 
of our preſent happineſs, nor the abſence of it make a part of our miſery. ®? 
If itdid, we ſhould beconttantly andiinfinitely miſerable; there being - 
infinite degrees of happineſs, which are not-in our poſſeſſion. All a-- 
eaſmeſs therefore being removed; a moderate portion of good ſerves at 
preſent to content Men; and a few degrees. of ſucceeding Pleaſures 
make up a happineſs, wherein/they can be fatisfied. If this were not 
ſo, therecould bexxo room for thoſe indifferent, and viſibly trifling 
actions, to which our w/ls are: ſo often determined; and wherein'we 
voluntarily waſt ſo much of our Lives; which remiſsneſs could by no 
means confiit with a' conſtant determination of wil or difire to the 
greatelt apparent good. That this is ſo, I think, few People- need 
go far from home to be convinced. And indeed in this life there are 
not many, whoſe happineſs reaches ſofar, as-to afford them a conſtant 
2 train 
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train of moderate mean Pleaſures, without any mixture of uneaſineſs; 
and yet they could be content to ſtay here for ever: Though they can- 
not deny, but that it is poſſible, there may bea ſtate of eternal durable 
Joysafter this life, far ſurpaſſing all the =_ is to be found here. Nay 
they cannot but ſee, thar it is more poſſible, than the attainment, and 
continuation of that pittance of Honour, Riches, or Pleaſure, which 
they purſue;and for which they neglett that eternal — in full 
view of this difference, fatished of the poſſibility of a perfect, ſecure, 
and laſting happineſs in a future State, *and under a clear convittion, 
that it is not to be had here, whilft they bound their happineſs within 
ſome litrle enjoyment, oraim of this lite, and exclude the joys of Hea- 
ven from making any neceſlary part of it, their deſires are not moved 
by. this greater : apparent good, nor their wills determin'd toany aGti- 
on, or endeavour for its attainment. | 

Phy not being -$+45+ The ordinary neceſſities of our lives, fill a great part of them 
d:fired, it © with the tincaſinefſes of Hunger, Thirſt, Heat, Cold, Wfearineſs with la- 
moves net t5e hour, and-Skepinefs in their conſtant returns, &c. To which, if be- 
ſides 2 dodeal fibtrts, weadd the fantaſtical uncaſineſſes (asitch after 
Homour, . Power, or Riches, &c.) which acquir'd habits by Faſhion, Ex- 
- ample and. Education haveſetled in us, and'a thouſand other irregular 
deſires; which-cuſtom has made natural to us,” we ſhallfind, that a've- 
ry little pare of our lifes. ſo vacant from theſe aneaſineſſes, as to leave 
usfree tothe attraction of remoter abſent good. Weareſeldom at eaſe; 
and free-enough from the[ſolicitation- of our natural or adopted deſires, 
bur a conſtant ſucceſſion of zreaſineſſes out of that ſtock; which natural 
| wants, Or Acquired habits haveheaped' up, take the T-//in their turns, - 
: and,no ſooner 15-0ne attion:diſpatch'd, which by ſuch a determination of 
| the will we are ſet upon; but another ' wreaſmeſs is ready to ſet us on 
work. .;For the removing of the pains we'feel, and are at preſent preſ- 
ſed with,: being the getting out of miſery, and conſequently the firſt 
thing to be done in order'to happineſs,ablent good, though thought on, 
oLade bearing to be:good, not making any part of this unhap- 
pineſs initsabſence,is joftled out, to make way for the removal of thoſe 
untaſineſſes we feel, till due, and repeated Contemplation has brought it 
nearer to bur Mind, given ſome reliſh of - and raiſed in us ſomedelire ; 
which then beginning to: make a part of ourpreſent neaſimeſs, ſtands 
-upoenfair terms with the! reft:to be fatisfied, and fo according to irs 

greatnels, and preſſure, comes intits turn to determine the will. 
PENS 4.46. And thus, by adue'conſideration'and examining any good pro- 

ue confider a- SYS ” a+: AT . 

150n raiſes de. POIed, 1t i548 Our; power,'to raiſe our deſires, in a due proportion to the 
fire. value of that good, whereby.inats turn; and place, it may come to work 
upon the wl, and be purſued. we 1 though appearing, and al- 
lowed nevey ſo great, yet till it has raiſed defiresin ourMinds,and there- 
by made usS'@eaſie in its /want,” it reaches not- our wills ; we are not 
within the'Sphere of itsactiy#ty'; our wills being under the determina- 
tion only of thoſe «neaſineſſeg} whichare preſent to us, which, (whilſt 
we have any) are alwaysſolliating,” and ready at hand to give the wil 
its next determination. - Che'balancing, when there isany in the Mind, 
being only, .which defireſhall benext fatisfied, which aneaſineſs firſt re- 
moved. Whereby it comes to-paſs, that as long as any areaſineſs, any 
defire remains in our Mind, there is no room for good, barely as ſuch, to 
come at the m/, or at all to .determine it. Becauſe, 'as has been faid, 
chefirlt ſtep in our endeavours afterhappineſs being 'to get wholly out 


of the confines of miſery, and to feel no part of it, the w:/! can be at lei-- 
| ſure 


” 
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ſure for nothing elſe, till every azeaſineſs we feel be perfe&ly removed: 
which in the multitude of wants, and deſires, we are beſet within this 
imperfe& State, weare not like to be ever freed from in this World, 
$. 47. There being in us a great many uneaſinefſesalways ſolliciting, Fs ' ov ig 
ahd ready to determine the wil, it is natural, asThave faid, that the p//zrarin of 
greateſt,and moſt preſſing ſhould determine the wil! to the next ation ; 2» defrre 
and ſoit does for the moſt part, but not always. For themind having wp Toe _ 
in moſt caſes, as is evident in Experience, a power to /a/perd the exe- ; 
cution and fatisfaQtion of any of its deſires, and ſo all, one after an- 
other, is at liberty to conſider the objets of them ; examine them on 
All ſides, and weigh them with others. In this lies the liberty Man - 
/ has; and from the not uſing of it right comes all that variety of nuſtakes, 
errors, and faults which werun into, 4a the condu& of our lives, and 
our endeavours after happineſs; whilſt we precipitate the determination 
of our w#ls, and engage too foon before due Examination. 'To prevent 
this we have a power to /xſpend the proſecution of this or that defire, 
as every one daily may Experiment in himſelf. This ſeems to me the 
ſource of all liberty ; 1n this ſeems to confift that, which is (as I think 
improperly) calPd Free mil. For during this ſuſpenſion of any deſire, 
before the w-{/ be determined to aQtion, and the ation (which follows 
that determination) done, we have opportunity. to. examine, view, 
and judge, of the good orevil of what weare going todo; and when, 
upon due Examination, we have judg'd, we have done.our duty, all 
that we can, or ought to do, in purſuit of our happineſs; and *ris-not 
a fault, but a perfection of our nature to deſire, — + att accor- * 
ding to the laſt reſult of -a fair Examination. 15s | | | 
| $.48. This'is fo far from being a reſtraint or diminution of Freedow, = , _ 
that it is the very improvement and benefit of it; *tis not an Abridg- «on j 
ment, *ris the end and uſe of our Liberty ; and the farther we are re- * 0 reftraine 
moved from ſuch a determination, .the 'nearer we are to Miſery and © #9 
Slavery... A;perteQ Indifferency in the. Mind; not determinable by 
its laſt judgment of the Good. or Evil, that is thought to' attend its 
Choice, would be ſo far. from ras, an advantage and. excellency of 
any intellectual Nature,; that it would be as great an imperfeQtion, as 
the want of. Indifferency:to act, or not; to act, till determined by the 
Will, would be an imperfe&tion on the other fide. - A Maa isat li ey 
to lift up his Hand to his Head, or let it reſt quiet: He is perfeQly indit- 
ferent ineither.; and it would be an imperfeQion in him, if he wanted 
that:Power,if he were deprived of that Indifferency.. But it would be 
as greatanimperfection, 1f he had the ſame indifferency, whether he 
would preter the lifting up his Hand, . or its remaining in reſt, whea it 
would fave his Head or Eyes from a blow he ſees coming : *#i5as much 
7 


a perfeftion, that deſire. or the power of Preferring ſhould be determined 

Good, as thatthe power of Afting ould. be determined By the W: 

and the certainer ſuch determination is, . the greater 1s the perfeCtion. 

Nay were we determined by any thing but. the laſt reſult of our own 

Minds, judging of the good orevil of any ation, 'we were not free. br JL GR 
d. 49. If we look upon thoſe /aperioar Beings aboveus, who enj0F-per- _ My 

fect Happineſs, we ſhall have reaſon to judge that they. are more ſtea- Jerermined. 

dily determined in their choice of Good than we; and yet we have no rea- 

ſon t0 think they are leſs happy, or leſs free, than we are. Andif it 

were fit for ſuch poor finite Creatures as, weare, to. pronounce what 

infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs could do, I think, we might ſay, That 

God himſelf cannot chooſe what is not good; the Freedom of the Al- 


mighty hinders not his being determined by what is beſt. 
d. 50. But 
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Aconſtane de- ' (, 50. But to give a right view of this miſtaken part of Liberty ler 
rermination 525k, Would any one be a Changeling, becaulc he is leſs determi- 
TEE ned, by wiſe Conſiderations, than a wiſe Man ? Is it worth the Name 
obridgment ef of Freedom: to be at liberty to play the Fool, and draw Shame and Mi- 
Liberty. ſery upon a Man's ſelf ? If ro break looſe from the coniduct of Reaſon, 
and to want that reſtraint of Examination and Judgment, which keeps 
us from chuſing or doing the worſe, be Lzberty, true Liberty, mad Men 
and Fools are the only Freemen : Bur yet, Ithink, no Body would 
chuſe to be nad for the ſake of ſuch Liberty, but herhat is mad already, 
The conſtant deſite of Happineſs, and the conſtraint it puts upon us to 
a&forit, no Body, Ithink, accounts an abridgment of . Liberty, or at 
leaftan abridgment of Lzberty to be complain'd of. God Almighty him- 
{elf is under the neceſſity of being happy ; and the more any intelli- 
ent Being is ſo, the nearer isits approach to infinite perfe&tion and 
appineſs. That in this ſtate of Ignorance we ſhort-fighted Creatures 
might not miſtake true felicity, we areendowed with a power to ſuſ- 
pend any particular defire, and keep it from determining the will, and 
engaging us ination. This is farding ſtill, where we are not ſuffici- 
ently aſſured' of the way : Examination is conſulting a guide, The de; 
termination of the w/// upon enquiry is fo/lowing the direttion of that Guide : 
And he that has a power to act, or not to at&t according as ſuch deter- 
mination direQs, 1safree Agent; ſuch determination Reiloes not that 
Power wherein Liberty conſiſts. -Hethat has his Chains knocked off, 
and the Priſon-doors ſet for to him, is perfeCtly at /iberty, becauſe he 
may either go or ſtay, as he beſt likes; though his preference be deter- 
mined to ſtay, by the darkneſs of the Night, or illneſs of the Weather, 
or wane of other Lodging. He ceaſes not to! be free ; though the de- 
fire of ſome convenience to be had rhere, abſolutely derermines his 
preference, and makes him ſtay in his Priſon. wat, 
' The neceſſry F- 51+ As therefore the higheſt perfeQion of intelleQual nature, lies 
of purſumg in a Careful and conſtant purſuit of true and ſolid happineſs; ſo thecare 
rue bappuncſ* of our ſelves, that we miſtake not imaginary for real happineſs, is the 
e foundation”. -;- * . tp | . 
of Liberty, mneceffary foundation of our /berty, The ſtronger ties, we have, toan 
unalterable purſuit of happineſs in general, which is our greateſt good, 
and Which as ſuch our deſires always follow, the more are we free from 
any neceflary determination of our wi// to any particular a&ion, and: 
from a necefſary compliance with our defire, fet upon any particular, 
and then appearing greater good, rill we have duly examin'd, whether 
it has a tendency to,or be inconſiſtent with our real happineſs; and till. 
weare as much inform'd upon this enquiry, as the weight of the mat- 
ter, and the nature of thecafke demands, we are by theneceſlity of pre- 
fering and purſuing true happineſs as our greateſt good, obliged to ſuſ- 
pend the ſatisfaction of our defires in particular caſes. 
The reaſon of $52 This tsthe hinge on which turns the/berry of intelleQtual Be- 
ir, ings 1n their conftant endeavours after,' and fteady proſecution of true 
feliciry, that they can//aſpendthis proſecution in particular caſes,till they 
have looked before them, and informed themſelves, whether that part:- 
cular thing, which is then propoſed, or defired, he in the way to their 
main end,and make a real-part of that which is their greateſt good. For 
the inclination, and tendency of their natureto happineſs is an obliga- 
tion, and motive to them, to takecare not to miſtake, or miſs it; 'and 
ſo c ep puts them upon caution,deliberation, and warineſfs, inthe 
dire&ion of their particular ations, whichare the means to obtain ir. 
Whatever neceflity determines to the purſuit of real Bliſs, the _—_ ne- 
ceſlity, 
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ceflity, with the fame force eſtabliſhes ſaſpence, deliberatiqn, and ſcrutiny 


of each ſucceſſive deſire, whether the ſatisfattionof it, doesnot inter- 

fere with our true happineſs, and miſlead us from it. This as ſeems to 

me is the great privilege of finite intellectual Beings; and deſire it may 

be well confider'd, whether the great inlet, and. exerciſe of all:the 

liberty Men have, are capable of, or .can be uſeful to them, and that 

whereon by hone the. turn of their ations, does not- lie in this, that 
p 


they can ſ# 


end their.deſires, and ſtop. them from determining, their 


wills to any aCtion, till they have dul and fairly examirdthe good and - 


evil of it, as far forthas the weight of the thing requires, . 'This weare 
able to do; and when we have done it, we have done our duty, and 
all that is in our power ; and indeed allthat needs. : For, fince the wil! 
ſuppoſes knowledge to guide its choice, all that'we cando, is to hold 
our wills undetermined, till we have exam dthe good and evil of what 
we deſire. What follows after that,follows in a chain of Conſequences 
linked one to another, all depending on the. laſt determination of the 


Judgment, which whether it ſhall be upon can haſty. and precipitate 
view, or upon a due and mature Examination, is in our power ; Experi= 
zre able to ſuſpend the preſent 


ence ſhe wings us, thatin moſt caſes we 
ſitisfa&tion of any deſire. 


rg? 


3. But if any extreme diſturbance (as ſometimes it happens) pol- 
ur whole Mind,as when the pain of the, Rack, an impetuous un- 


Govey Antiens 7 
of our Paſſions 


the righ 


e a0 


eafineſs, as of Love, Anger,or any other violent. Paſſion, running away, provemene of 
with us, allows us notthe liberty of thought,. and weare not Maſters #7" 


enough of our own Minds to conſider Fargught 
God,who knows our frailty, pities our weakne 


, and; examine fairly; 
$,and. requires of usno 


more than. we areable to do, and ſees whatywas, and what was notin 


our power, will judge as a kind and merciful Father. | But the forbears 
ance of a too haſty compliance with-our, deſires ; the moderationand 
reſtraint of our Paſſions,ſo that our. Underſtandings may be free to.exa- 

ment, being that, whereon a 


mine, 'and reaſon unbiaſſed | lon Ju 
right direction of our conduc 


to true Happineſs depends; *tis in this we 


ſhould employ our chief care and endeavours... Inthis we ſhould take 
pains to ſuit the reliſh of our Minds to the true intrinfick good or ill, 
that is in things; and not permit an allow'd or ſuppoſed poſſible great 


# 


and weight 
liſh,any Jefire 


we have formed appetites in our Minds ſuitable to it, and made our 
ſelves uneaſie in the want of it, or in thefear of loſing it. And how 
much this is in every ones power, every one by making reſolutions to 
himſelf, ſuchas he may keep, is caſie forevery one to try. Nor let any 
one ſay, hecannot govern his Paſſions, nor hinderthem from breaking 
out, and carrying him into aCtion ; for what he can do before a Prince, 
or a great Man,hecan do alone, or in the preſence of God, if he will.. 

_ © 9. 54. From what has. been faid, it is eafie to givean account, how row Mer 
1t'comes to paſs, that though all Men deſire Happineſs, yet their wills come to purſue 
carry them ſp contrarily, and conſequently ſome of them to what is Evil. 
And to this I fay,that the various and contrary choices,that Men make 
in the World, do not argue, that they do not all purſue Good; but 
that the ſame thing'is not good to every Man alike. This variety of 
purſuits ſhews, that every one does not place his happineſs inthe fame 
thing, or chuſe the ſame way to it.* - Wereall the Concerns of: Man 


terminated in this Life, why one followed Study and Knowledg 


another Hawking and Hunting; why one choſe Luxury and 


goad to {lip out of our thoughts, without leaving any re- 
of it ſelf there,till,by a due conſideration of its true worth, 


chery, 


erent 


courſes. 


e, and 
Debau- 
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-hery, and another Sobriety and Riches, would not be, becauſe every 
Gi & theſe did not aim at his own happineſs ; brit becauſe their Hap- 
pineſs was placed in different things. And therefore *rwas aright An- 
ver of the Phyſician to his Patient, that had ſore Eyes. Tt you have 
tote Pleaſure in the Taſte of Wine, than in the uſe of your. Sight, 
Wine is good for you ; but if the Pleaſure of Seeing be greafer to you, 


- thin that of Drinking, Wine is naught. | 


How Men 
come to chuſe 
:. 


. 55. The Mind hasa differeht reliſh, as well as the Palate; and you 
wil as fruitleſly endeavour to delight all Men with Riches or IO 
(which yet ſome Men place their Happineſs in, ) as you would to fa- 
risfy-all Men's Hunger with Cheeſe or Lobſters ;' whicli, though very 
agreeable and delicious fare to ſome, are to others extremely nauſeous 
and offetifive : And many People would with Reaſon preferr the grip- 
ing of an hungry Belly, to thoſe Diſhes, which are a Feaſt to others. 
Hence it was, I think, that the Philoſophers of old did in yain enquire, 
whether Summun bonum conſiſted in Riches, or bodily Delights, Or 
Virtue, or Contemplation : And they might have as reaſonably diſpu- 


ted, whether the beſt Reliſh were to befound . in Apples, Pltumbs, or: 


Nuts; and have divided themſelves-into Se&s upon it. Foras pleaſant 
Taſtes depend not on the things themſelves, but tlieir agreeableneſs to. 
this or that particular Palate, wherein there' is great variety : So the 
greateſt Happineſs conſiſts, in the having thoſe things, which produce: 
the greateſt Pleaſure ; and in the abſence of thoſe, which. cauſe any, 
diſturbance, any pain; now theſe, to different Men, are very different, 
things. Tf therefore Men in this Life only havehope; if in this Life, 
they can only enjoy,'tis not ſtrange, nor unreaſonable, that they ſhould, 
ſeck their Happineſs by avoiding all things, that diſcaſe, them: here, . 
and by purſuing all that delight them ; wherein it will be no wonder, 
to find variety and difference. For if there be no Proſpe&t beyond the. 
Grave, the inference is certainly right, Ler »s eat and drink, let us en-, 
joy what wedelight in, for 70 morrow weſball die. This, I think, may. 
ſerveto ſhew us the Reaſon, why, though all Men's. deſires tend to. 
Happineſs, yet they are not moved by the fame Obje&t, Men: may. 
chuſe different things, and ay all chuſe right, ſuppoſing them. only . 
like a Company®f poor InſeQs, whereof ſome are Bees, delighted with 
Flowers, and their ſweetneſs ; others, Beetles, delighted with other . 
kind of Viands; which having enjoyed for a ſeaſon, they ſhould ceaſe: 
to be, and exiſtno more for ever. RE OIST aus 
$.56. This ſufficiently diſcovers to us, why Men in this World prefer : 
different things, and purſue Happineſs by contrary Courſes. But yet. 
ſmce Men are always conſtant, and in earneſt, in matter of Happineſs 
and' Miſery, the Queſtion till remains, How Mem come often to prefer the 
worfe to the better; and to chuſe that, which, by their own Confeſſion, 


_ hasmadethem miſerable. 


From bodily 
pan, 


9. 57- To account for the various and contrary ways Men take, 
though all aimat being happy, we muſt conſider, whenee the various 
— that determine the will in the preference of each voluntary 
action,have their riſe. | | 

x. Some of thern core from cauſes not in our power, ſuchas areoften 
the pains of the Body from want,diſeaſe,or outward injuries,as the rack, 
&«. which when preſent, and violent, operate for the moſt part forcibly - 
on the will, and turn the courſes of Men's lives from Virtue, Piety,and : 
Religion, and what before they judged to lead to happineſs; every 0ne ; 
not endeavouring, or not being able by the contemplation of remedy | 

| an 
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and future good, to raiſe in himſelf deſires of them ſtrong enough to 
counter-balance the uneafineſs,he feels in thoſe bodily torments ; and to 


keep his will ſteady in the choice of thoſe ations, which lead to future 


Happineſs. A neighbour Country has been of late a Tragical Theatre, 
from which we might fetch inſtances, if there needed any, and the 
World did not in all Countries and Ages furniſh examples enough to 
confirm that received obſervation, Neceſſitas cogit ad Turpia, arid there- 
fore there is great reaſon for us to pray Lead us not into Temptation. 


2. Other «neaſineſſes ariſe from our delires of abſent good; which de- From wrong 
ſires _—_ bear proportion to, and depend on the judgment we make, 4/** ar:/ing 


om mrong 


and the reliſh we have of any abſent good; in both which we are apt;udemenc. 


to be variouſly miſled, and that by ourown fault. 


&. 58. In the firſt place, I ſhall conſider the wrong judgments Men ry ogg 


preſent 


make of future Good and Evil, whereby their deſires are miſled: For g,}*, Eo: 


as to preſent Happineſs and Miſery, when that alone comes in conſide- always rigbr. 


ration,and the conſequences are quite removed,a Mar zever chuſes amiſs ; 
he knows what belt pleaſes him, and that,he aQtually prefers. "Things in 
their preſent enjoyment are what they ſeem; the apparent and real 
goodare, in this caſe, always the ſame. For the Pain or Pleaſure being 
juſt ſo great, and no greater, than it is felt, the preſent Good or Evil is 
really to much as it appears. And therefore were every Aion of ours 
concluded within it ſelf, and drew no-Conſequences after it, weſhould 
undoubtedly never err in our choice of good ; we ſhould always infalli- 
bly prefer the beſt. Were the ,pains of | honeſt Induftry, and of 
ſtarving with Hunger and Cold ſet together before us, no Body would 


be in doubt which to chuſe: were the fatisfattion of a Luft, and the ' : 


Joys'of Heaven offeredat once to any one's preſent Poſſeffion, he would 
not balance, or err in the determination of his choice. 

$ 59.- But ſince our voluntary Attions carry not all the Happineſs 
and Miſery, that depend on them, along with them in their preſent 
performance; but are the —"—_— Cauſes of Good and Evil, - which 
they draw after them, and bring upon us, when they themſelves are 
paſſed,and ceaſe to be} our defires look beyond our preſent enjoy- 
- ments, and carry the Mind out to abſent zood, according to the neceſſi- 
ty which we think there is of it, to the-making or increaſe of our Hap- 
pineſs. ?Tis our opinion of ſuch a neceffity that gives it its attraftion : 
without that we are moved by abſent good. For in this narrow ſcant- 
ling of capacity, which we are accuſtomed to, and {enfible of here; 
wherein weenjoy bur one pleaſure at once, which, whenall uneaſineſs is 
away, is, whilſt it laſts, ſufficient to'makeus think our ſelves happy, 
*tis not all remote, and even apparent good;that afﬀfefts us. Becauſe the 
indolency and enjoyment we have, ſufficing tor our preſent Happinels, 
we deſire not to venture” the charige : Since we judge that weare hap- 
py already being content, and that is exough. For who is content is 
happy. Butas ſoon as any new uneafinefs comes in, this Happineſs is 
diſturb'd,and we are ſer afreſh on work in the purſuit of Happineſs. 


d. 60. Their aptneſs therefore to conclude, that they can be happy From « wrong 


without it, is one great occafion, that Men often are not' raiſed to the 


defires, is left to the purſuit of nearer fatisfaQtions, and to the removal 
of thoſe uneaſinefles which it then feels in its want of, and longings 
after them. Change but a Man's view of theſe things; let him! fee, that 

U Virtue 


judgmens of © \ 
what makes d 


defire of the greatelt abſent zood. For whilſt ſuch thoughts poſſeſs them,', 
the Joys of a future State move them not ; they have little concernor'# * 
uneafineſs about them ; and thewil;free from the determination of fuch?'"%* 


ece[[ary pare 
» _ 
bear hap- 
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ments. _ 


Virtue and Religion are neceſlary to his Happineſs ; let him look into - 

the futureState of Bliſs orMiſery,and ſee there God the righteous Judge, 

ready to render to every May according to his Deeds, To them who by patient 

continuance in well-doing,ſeek for Glory,and Honour, and Immortality, Eternal 

Life ; but unto every Soul that d01h Evil, Indignation and Wrath, Tribulation 

and Arguifh > To him, Ifay, who hatha proſpett of the different State 
e 


of perte&t Happineſs or Miſery, that attends all Men after this Lite, de- 
pending on their Behaviour here, the meaſures of Good and Evil, that 
govern his choice, are mightily changed. ' For ſince nothing of Pleaſure 
and Pain in this Life; can bear any proportion to endleſs Happineſs, or 
exquiſite Miſery of an immortal Soul hereafter, Actions in his Power 
will have their preference, not according to the tranſient Pleaſure, or 
Pain that accompanies, or follows them here ; but as they ſerve to ſecure 
that perfe&t durable Happineſs hereafter. 8 

$61, But to account more particularly for the Miſery, that Men of- 
ten bring on themſelves, notwithitand that they do all in earneſt pur- 
ſue Happineſs, we muſt conſider, how Thizgs come to be repreſented to 
our deſires, under deceitful appearances : and that 1s by the Judgment pro- 
nouncing wrongly concerning them. To ſee how far this reaches, and 
what are the Cauſes of wrong Judgment, we muſt remember, that 
things are judged good or bad in a double ſenſe. 

Firſt, That which is properly good or bad, is nothing but barely Pleaſure or 
Pain. 

Secondly, But becauſe not only preſent Pleaſure and Pain,but thatalſo 
which is apt by its efficacy, or conſequences,to bring it upon us at a di- 


- ſtance, 1s a ' cap Object of our deſires, and apt romove a Creature, 


thathas foreſight ; therefore things alſo chat draw after them Pleaſure and 
Pain, are conſidered as Good and Evil. | | 
+ $. 62, The wrong Judgment that miſleads ws, and makes the Will often 
faſten'on the-worke ſide,lies in miſreportingupon the various Compari- 
ſons of theſe. The wroz mept Lam here ſpeaking of, is not what 
one Man may think of the determination of another ; but what every 
Man himſelf muſt confefs to be wrong. For fince I lay ic for a certain 
round, that every neon Being really ſeeks Happineſs, which con- 
its inthe enjoyment of Pleaſure, without any conſiderable mixture of 


 uneaſineſs; *tis impoſſible any one ſhould willingly put into his own 


In comparing 
preſent and 
Future, 


arvoght any bitter ingredient,or leave out any thing in his power, that 
would tend to his fatisfaQtion, and the compleating of his Happineſs, 
but only by a wrong Judgment. I ſhall not here ſpeak of that miſtake, 
which is the conſequence of invincible Error, which ſcarce deſerves 
the Name of way udgment , but of that wrong Judgment, which every 

Man himſelf muſt conteſs to be ſo. | 
9. 63. I. Therefore, as to preſent Pleaſure and Pain, the Mind,as has 
been faid,never miſtakes that which is really good or evil; that, w hich 
is the greater Pleaſure, or the greater Pain, is really juſt as. it appears. 
But though preſent Pleaſure and'Pain ſhew their difference and degrees 
ſo plainly,as not to lave room for miſtake yet when we compare preſent 
Pleaſure or Painwith future, ( which is uſually the caſe in the moſt im- 
portant determinations of the Will) we oftex make wrong Judements of 
them, taking our meaſures of them in different poſitions of diſtance. 
Objects, near our view, are apt to be thought greater, than thoſeof a 
larger fize,that aremore remote: And ſoit is with Pleaſures and Pains, 
the preſent is aptto carry it, and thoſeat a diſtance have the diſadvan- 
tage in the Compariſon, Thus moſt Men, like ſpend-thrift Heirs, are 
| apt 
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apt to judge a little in Hand better than a great deal to come; and fo for 
ſmall Matters in Poſſeſſion,part with great ones in Reverſion. But that 
this is a wrong Judgment every one muſt allow, let his Pleaſure confilt 
in whatever 1t will : ſince that which 1s future, will certainly come to 
be preſent ; and then, having the ſame advantage of nearneſs, will ſhew 
it ſelf in its full dimenſions, and diſcover his wilful miſtake,who judg- 
ed of it by unequal meaſures. Were the Pleaſure of Drinking accompa- 
nied, the very moment a Man takes off his Glaſs, with that ſick Sto- 
mack, and aking, Head, which, in ſome Mea, are ſure to follow not ma- 
ny hours after, I think no body,whatever Pleaſure he had in his Cups, 
would, on theſe Conditions, ever let Wine touch his Lips ; which yet 
he daily ſwallows, and the evil ſide comes to be choſen only by the fall 
lacy ofa little difference in time. Bur if Pleaſure or Pain can be o leſ- 
ſened only by a few hours removal, how much more will it be fog: by a 
farther diſtance, to a Man, that will not by a right, jocgment do what 
time wall, z.e. bring it home upon himſelf, an 

and there take its true dimenſions? This is the way we uſually impoſe 
on our ſelves, in reſpec of bare Pleaſure and Pain, or the true degfees of 
Happineſs or Miſery : The future loſes its juſt proportion, and what 
is. preſent, obtains the preference as the greater. I mention not. here 
the wrong Judgment , whereby the abſent are not only leſſened; but 
reduced to perfe& hothing; when Men enjoy what they. can. in pre- 
ſent, and make ſure of that, concluding amifs, "That no evil will thence 
follow. For that lies not in comparing the greatneſs of future Good 
and Evil, which is that we are here ſpeaking of; but in another fort 
of wrong Judgment, which is concerning Good or Eyil, as it is conſi- 
dered to be the cauſe and procurement of Pleaſure or' Pain, that will 


follow from it. 446 


conſider it as preſent, - 


d. 64. The cauſe of our judging amiſs, when we.compare our preſent C4 e 


Pleaſure or Pain with future, ſeems to me to: be the weat and narrow Con- 
fiitution of our Minds, We cannot well enjoy two Pleaſures at once, 
much leſs any Pleaſure almoſt, whilſt Pain-poſleſſes us. -/Fhe preſent: 
Pleaſure, if it be not very languid, and almoſt none atall;:-fills our nar- 
row Souls, and fo rakes up the whole Mind, that it ſcarce leaves any. 
thought of things abſent :.Or if among; our Pleaſures there are/ſome,: 
which are not ſtrong enough, to exclude the conſideration' of things at; 
a diſtance; yet __ 
it extinguiſhes all our Pleaſures : A little bitter myngled-an our. Cup, 
leaves no reliſh of the ſweet. Hence 1t comes, that, atiany rare; we 
deſire to be rid of the preſent Eyil, which-we are apt to think nothing 
abſent can equal; becauſe under the preſent Pain we find not our ſelyes. 
capable of any the leaſt degree of Happineſs. | Mens daily.complaints 
are a loud proof of this: "The Pain that + Gor actually feels, is-ſtil} 
of all other the worſt; and-*tis with anguiſh they ery out; Any rather 
than this ; nothing can be fo intolerable as what I now ſuffer. And therefore: 
our whole Endeavours and Thoughts are intent, to . rid of the pre-: 
fent Evil, beforeall things, as the firſt necefſary condition to our Hap-" 
pineſs, let what will follow. Nothing, as we paſar think, :can; 
exceed, or almoſt equal, the uneafinels that fits ſo heavy upotr us: And” 
becauſe the abſtinence from a preſent; Pleaſure, that, airs it ſelf ,*is: 2! 
Pain, nay, oftentimes a very great one, thedelire being inflamed by a: 
near and tempting Obje& ; *tis no wonder that that operates after the 
fame manner Pain does,-and leflens in our Thoughts, what-is future x: 
and fo forces us, as it were, blindfold into its embraces. work 
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ave ſo great an abhorrence of Pain; that a lityle of. 
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$.65. Add to this, that abſent good, or which is the ſame thing, future 
pleaſure,eſpecially if of a ſort which weare unacquainted wirh,ſeldom is 
able to counter-balance any uneaſineſs, either of pain or deſire, which 
is preſent. -For its greatneſs being no more, than what ſhall be reall 
taſted when enjoyed, Men are apt enough to leſſen that, to make it 
give place to any preſent deſire ; and conclude with themſelves, thar 
when it comes to trial, ir may poſſibly not anſwer the report, or opi- 
nion, that generally paſſes of it, they having often found, that nor 
only what others have magnified, but even what they themſelves have 
enjoyed with great pleaſure and delight at one time, has proved infipid 
orenauſeous at another ; and: therefore they ſee nothing in it, 
for which they ſhould forego a preſent enjoyment. But that this is a 
falſe way of judging, when apply'd to the Happineſs of another life, 
they muſt confeſs, unleſs they will ſay, God cannot make thoſe happ 
he deſigns to be ſo. For that being intended for a State of Happineſs, 
it muſt certainly be agreeable ro every one's wiſh and deſire : Could 
we ſuppoſe their reliſhes as different there as they are here, yet the 
Mania in Heaveri will ſuit every«one's Palate. Thus much of rhe 
wrong TJudement we make of prefent and future Pleaſure and Pain, 
ow they are compared together, and ſo the abſent conſidered as 

| uture. S 

In confidering hi 66. II. As to things good or bad in their Conſequences, and by the 

_—_— fancy? is im them to-procure us good or evil in the future, we judge amiſs 
bueral ways. | : | 

1. When we jadze that ſo much evil does not really depend on them, 
as in truth there does. 09" -_ | 

2. Whey we jxdge, that though the Conſequence be of that moment, 
yet it-i5 not of that neat £ but that it may otherwiſe fall out; or 
ele by fotte meafis be avoided, as by induſtry, addreſs, change, re- 
pentancey&#s. That theſe are wrong ways of judging, were eaſy to ſhew 
11 every particular; if T would examine them at large ſingly: But I 
A mentiors this in-general, viz. That it is a very wrong, and 
irrational way of proceeding, to venture a greater Good, for a leſs, up- 
orrancertain pueſles; and before a due examination be made, propor- 
tionable to the weightineſs of the matter, and the concernment ir is to 
us-nor'to.miltake. This, IT think, every one muſt confeſs, - eſpecial] 
if he edaſiders-the uſual Cav/es of this wrony FJudement, whereof theie 
following are ſome. 

Cauſes of this, QF. 675, I. Ipnorance :* He that judges without informing himſelf 
to "5 utmoſt that he is capable, cannot acquit himſelf of judging 
amiſs. | 

IH. Inadvertency : When a Man overlooks even that, which he does 

know. This is an affetted and preſent Ignorance, which miſleads our 

Judgments, as much as the'orher; Judging is, as it were, balancing an 

account, and determining of which ſide the odds lies. If therefore ei- 

ther ſide be hudled up.in haſte, and ſeveral of the Sums, that ſhould 
have gone intothe' reckoning, be overlook?d, and left out, this Precipi- 
tancy-Ccauſes / as vrong a Alone, as if it were a perfe& Ignorance. 

That which moſt commonly cauſes this, is the prevalency of fome pre- 

ſent Pleaſure or Pain, heightned by our feeble paſſionate Nature, moſt 

ſtrongly wrought on by what is preſent. To check this Precipitancy, 
our Underſtanding and Reaſon was given us, if we will make a right 

uſe of it, to ſearch; and fee, and then judge thereupon. Without Li- 

berty the Underſtanding would be to no purpoſe : And without Un- 

| derſtanding, 


is neceſſary to 


any pleaſure athand, or that cuftom has endear'd to them ; to reſt ſa- our happineſs: 


Oo It, 


end; it ſeeming fo prepoſterous a — Men, to make themſelves 
' 


that accompanies any ſort of action ? and to'thar, it is plain in'many or di/agrees- 
caſes he can. Men may and ſhould corre&rheir palares, and give's 7-147 
reliſh to what either has, or they ſuppoſe has'none. The reliſh of the **'5* 


or confider'd as a means to a'geater and:more defirableend. The eat- 
ng 
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Preference of __ 6 
Vice to Wertue © 


ing of a well-ſeaſon'd diſh, ſuited to a Man's palate, may move the 
' Mind by the delight it ſelf, that accompanies the eating, without refe- 
rence to any other end : To which the conſideration of the pleaſure 
there is 1n health and ſtrength (to which that meat is ſubſervient) may 
add a new Gulto, able to make us ſwallow an ill reliſh*d potion. In the 
latter of theſe, any action is rendred more or leſs pleaſing, only by the 
contemplation of the end , and the being more or leſs perſwaded of 
its tendency to it, or neceſſary connexion with it : But the pleaſure of 
the ation it ſelf is beft acquir'd, or increaſed, by uſe and prattice. 
Trials often reconcile us to that, which at a diſtance we looked on 
withaverſion ; and by repetition wears us into a liking, of what poſſi- 
bly, in the firſt eſſay, diſpleaſed us. Habits have powerful charms, and 
put ſo ſtrong attractions of eafineſs and pleaſure into what we accuſtom 
our ſelves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at leaſt be eaſy in the 
omiſſion of actions, which habitual praCice has ſuited, and thereby 
recommends tous. Though this be very viſible, and every one's Ex- 
perience ſhews him he can do; yet it is a part, in the condu&t of Men 
towards their Happineſs, neglected to a degree, that it will be poſſibly 
© entertain'd as a Paradox,, it ir. be ſaid, that-Men can'make things or 
actions more or leſs pleaſing to themſelves; and thereby remedy that, 
to which one may juſtly impute a great deal-of their wandering, 
Faſhion and the common Opinion having ſettled wrong Notions, and 
education and cutſtom. ill habits, the /juſt- values ' of things are miſ- 
placed, and the'palates of Men corrupted. Pains ſhould be taken to 
rectify theſe ; and contrary. habits change our pleaſures, and give a 
reliſh to:that, which is neceſſary, or — to our Happineſs. 'This 
every.onemulſt confeſs he can do, and when Happineſs is loſt, and mi- 
Tov eras him, he will confeſs, he did amiſs in negletting it ; 
ad. ==; 5 wap for it :: And Task: every one whether he has not 
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70s 1 all.not now enlarge any farther on the wrong Judgments, 
an | neglett of what isgn then er netarciy Men miſlead themſelves. 
'This would. make a Volume, -and is not. my. buſineſs. But what- 
ever falſe notions, or ſhameful -negle& of what is in their power, may 
put Mea out of their way.to Happineſs, and-diftra&t them, as we ſee, 
1nto-ſo different.courſes of life, this yet 1s certain, that Morality, eſta- 

lifhed.upon its true Foundations, cannot-but determine the Choice in 
- any one, that will but conſider : and he that will not be ſo far a rational 
Creature, as to. reflect- ſeriquſly upon infinite; Happineſs and Miſery, 
- muſt needs, condemn himſelf; as: not making that uſe of -his Uader- 
| Randing he ſhould. The-Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life, 

which the Almighty has eſtabliſhed, as' the Enforcements of his Law, 
are of weight etough to.determine the Choice, againſt whatever Plea- 
ſureor Pain this-Lite canſhew,. when: the eternal State-.is conſidered 
but: in its bare poſſibility, which.no Body can: make any. doubt of. He 
that will allow .exquiſite.and. endleſs Happineſs to be-but the poſſible 
conſequence. of a-good:Life here;. or the contrary ſtate the poſſible Re- 
ward of:a bad. one, muſt own himſelf to judge ' very 'much - amis, if 
he does not conclude, That a vertuous Life, with the certain expeCta- 
ziog of everlaſting. Bliſs, : which may come, is to be preferred to a vi- 
cious: one, with the fear of that; dreadful ſtate of Miſery, which *tis 
very. poſſible may overtake:the guilty; or-at beſt the terrible uncer- + 
tain:hope of Annihilation. | This is evidently ſo, though the vertuous 
Lite here had-nothing but. Pain,. and the vicious continual gr 4 
whic 
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which yet is for the moſt part quite otherwiſe, and wicked Men have 


not much the, odds to brag of, even in their preſent poſſeſſion; nay, 
all things rightly conſidered, have, I think even'the worſe part here. 
But when infinite Happineſs is put in one Scale, againſt infinite Mi- 
ſery in the other; if the worſt, that comes to the pious Man, if he mi- 
ſtakes, be the beſt that the wicked can attain to, if he-be in the right, 


Who can without madneſs run the venture? Who in his Wits would - 


chuſe to come within a poſhbility of infinite Miſery, which if he miſs, 
there is yet nothing to. be got by that hazard ? Whereas on the other 
fide, the ſober Man ventures nothing againft infinite Happineſs to be 
pot, if his Expectation comes to paſs.If the good Maa be 1n the right, 
he is eternally happy ; 1t he miſtakes, he is not miſerable, he feels no- 
thing. On the other ſide, if the wicked be in the right, he is nat hap- 
py ; if he miſtakes, he is infinitely miſerable. Muſt it not be a moſt 
manifeſt wrong Judgment, that does not preſently ſee, to which fide, 
in this caſe, the preference is to be given?I have foreborn to mention any 


thing of the certainty, or probability of a future*State, deſigning here 


to ſhew the wrozg Judgment, that any one mult allow, he makes up- 
on his own Principles laid how he pleaſes, who prefers the ſhort plea- 
ſures of a vicious Lite upon any conſideration, whilft he knows, and 
cannot but be certain, that a future Life is at leaſt poffible. ._ 


$. 71. Tao conclude this enquiry into humane Liberty, which as it Recapitule 


ſtood before, I my ſelf from the beginning fearing, anda very judicious *”* 


Friend of mine, fince the publication Ang, to have ſome miftake 
a it, though he could nor particularly { | 
ſtricter review of this Chapter. Wherein lighting -uporr a very eaſy; 
and ſcarce obſervable ſlip I had made, in-putting' one ſeemingly in- 
different word for another, that diſcovery open'd to me'this-'prefent 
view, which here in this ſecond Edition,I fubmit to the learned Wortd, 
and which in ſhort is this : Liberty is a power to att or'not to at ac- 
cording as the Mind direAts. A power to diradt the operative facul- 
ties ro motion or reſt in particular inſtances, is that which we call 
the Wil. That which in the train of our voluntary aQtions determines 
the! to any change of operation, is ſome preſent uneafineſs, which is, 
or at leaſt is always accompanied with that of Deſire. Deſire is always 
moved by Evil, to fly it: Becauſe a total freedom from: pain always 
makes a neceſſary part of our Happineſs: But every Good, nay every 
greater Good does not conſtantly move Defire, becauſe it may not make, 
or may not be taken to make any neceſſary part of our Happineſs. For 
all that we defireis only to be Happy. But though this general De- 
ſire of Happineſs operates conſtantly and invariably,yer the fatisfaftion 
of ww particular defire can be ſuſpended; from determining the wi to 
any fubſervient action, till we have maturely examin'd, whether the 
particular apparent good, which we. then deſire, makes a part of our 
real Happineſs, or be confiſtent or inconſiſtent with it. - The refulr-of 
our judgment upon that Examination is what ultimately determines 
the Man, who could not- be free if his will were determin'd by: any 
thing, but his own defire guided by his bwn Judgment. 

$.72. True notions concerning the nature and extent.of Liberty 'are 
of ſo great importance, that I hope I ſhall bepardow'd this Digreffion, 
which my attempt to explain it, has led me into. ' The Ideas of Will, 
Volition, Liberty, and Neceſſity, in this Chapter of Power, came-naturally 
mn my way. In the former Edition of this Treatiſe,” I: gavean account 


of my thoughts concerning them, according to the light T then _ ; 
| n 


ew. 1t me, F-was put upon a 
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And now as a Lover of Truth, and not a Worſhipper of my own Do- 
Arines, I own fome change of my Opinion, whuch I think I have dif. 
cover'd ground for. In what TI firſt writ, I with an unbiaſſed indifte- 
rency followed Truth, whither-I thought ſhe led me. Bur neither be. 
ing {0 vainas to fancy Infallibility, nor {o diſingenuous as to difſemble 


my miſtakes for fear of blemiſhing my reputation, I have with the ſame 


ſincere deſign for truth only, not been athan'd to publiſh what a ſe- 
verer enquiry has ſuggeſted. It is not-impoſſible, but that ſome may 
think my former notions right, and ſome (as I have already found ) 
theſe later; and-ſome neither. © I ſhall not atall wonder at this variety 
in Men's Opinions: Impartial deduttions- of - reaſon in controverted 
points being ſo very rare, and exact ones in abſtra& notions not ſo 
very eaſy, eſpecially if of any length. And therefore, I ſhould think 
my-ſelf not a little beholding to any one, who would upon theſe or 
any other grounds fairly clear-this ſubject of Liberty from any difficdl- 
ties that may yet remain.. Before I cloſe this Chapter, it may.perhaps 
be to our purpoſe; and help to. give us clearer conceptions about 


pamer,. if we:make our thoughts take a little more exact ſurvey of 


A#@ion. I have faid above, that we have Ideas but of two ſorts of 
Attjon, viz. Motion and Thinking. Theſe, in truth, though called and 
counted AFions,. yet, if nearly, conſidered, will not be found to be al- 
ways perfeQtly ſo. For, if I miſtake nor, there are inftances of both 
kinds, which, upon due conſideration, will be found rather Paſſions than 
Attons, and conſequently ſo far the effects barely of paſſive Powers in 
thoſe ſubjeas, which yet on their account are thought Agents. For in 
theſe inſtances, the ſubſtance that hath motion, -or thought, receives 
the impreſſion whereby it is put into that Ao» purely from withour, 
and foaQs merely: by the capacity it has to receive ſuch an impreffion 
from'ſome external Agent, and ſuch a Power is not properly an Ave 
Power, but a-mere paſſive capacity in the ſubject. Sometimes: the Sub- 
ſtance, - or Agent, puts it ſelf into Aion by its own Power, and this 
is-properly A&#ive Power. Whatſoever . modification a ſubſtance has, 
whereby it. produces any effect, that is called A#io»: wv. g. a ſolid 
ſubſtance by motion operates-on, or alters the ſenſible 1dexs of another 
ſubſtance, and therefore this modificarion:of motion we call Aftion. 
Bnr yet this motion-in'that ſolid ſubſtance is, when rightly conſidered, 
but a paſſion, if it received it-only. from ſome.external Agent. So that 
the: Attve Power of motion is, itt no: ſubſtance which:cannot begin mo- 
tion .in-it ſelf} 'or-1n another; ſtbſtance wheniat:reſt. : So likewiſe in 
Thinking, a Powet'to receive das, or Thoughts, froni-the operation 
ob any. externabſubitance, is: Galled a: Power. of thinking : Burt this.is. 
but a Paſſive Power, of Capacity. But to beable to bring into view 
ideas qut of ſight, at one's-own choice, and to:compare which of them 
one thinks fit; -this:is an Adtive Power. This refletion may be of ſome 
uſe ito. preſerve.us''from: mittakes about-' Powers and 4c#onms, which 
Grammar, and the comman frame of Languages, 'may be apt to lead 
us:into.: Singe:what is ſignified by Verbs that Grammarianscall 4&;ve, 
does not always ſignify AFon;" v. g. this Propoſition, I ſee the Moon, 


_ or:aSrat; or 1; feel tlie heat: of the Sun, though expreſſed by a Verb 


Adtite," does not {ignity any Aion in me whereby I operate on thoſe 
Subſtances'; but 'the reception of the 1dzes of light, roundneſs and 
heat, wherein) I am not aftive- but barely paſſive, and cannot in' 


' that poſition of my Eyes, or Body, avoid receiving them. . But when 


I turn my Eyes another way, or remove my Body out of the Sun- 
beams, 
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beams, I am properly ative; becauſe of my own choice, by a power 
within my ſelf, I put my felf into that Motion. Such an Aon is 
the product of Active Power. | 
$.73- And thus I have, in a ſhort draught, given a view of our or;- 

ginal Ideas, from whence all the. reſt are derived, and of which they 
are made up ; which it I would conſider, as a Philoſopher, and exa- 
mine on what Cauſes they depend, and of what they are made, I be- 
lieve they all might be reduced to theſe very few primary, and ori- 
ginal ones, viz. | 

Extenſion, 

Soltatty, 

Mobility, or the Power of being moved ; 
which by. our Senſes we receive from Body : - | 

Perceptivity,or the Power of perception,or thinking; 

Motivity, or the Power of moving ; 
which by refleQtion we receive from our Minds. I crave leave to make 
uſe of theſe two new Words, to avoid the danger of being miſtaken in 
the uſe of thoſe which are zquivocal. To which if we add 

Exiſtence, 

Daration, 

Number ; | 
which belong both to the one, and the other, we have, perhaps, all the 
Original 7deas on which the reſt depend. For by theſe, I imagine, 
might be explained the nature of Colours, :Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, 
and all other Ideas we have, if we had. but Faculties acute enough to 
perceive the ſeverally modified Extenſions,and Motions,of theſe minute 
Bodies, which produce thoſe ſeveral Senfations in us.But'my preſent pur- 
poſe being only to enquireinto the Knowledge the Mind has of Things, 
by thoſe Ideas, and Appearances, which God has fitted it to receive from 
them, and how the Mind comes by that Knowledge; rather than into 
their Cauſes, or manner of Production, T ſhall not, contrary to the Deſign 
of this Eſſay, ſet my ſelf to enquire philoſophically into the: peculiar 
Conſtitution of Bodies, and the Configuration of Parts, whereby they 
have the power to produce in us the Jdzas of their ſenſible Qualities : I 
ſhall not enter any farther into that Diſquiſition ; it fufficing to my 
purpoſe to obſerve, That Gold, or Saffron, has a power to/produce in 
us the Idea of Yellow ; and Snow, or Milk, the:/dea of White ; which 


wecan only have by our Sight, without examining the Texture of the 


Parts of thoſe Bodies, or the particular Figures, or-Motion of the Par- 
ticles, which rebound from them, to cauſe-1n us that- particular Sen- 
fation : though when we.go beyond the bare Ideas in our Minds, 
and would enquire into their Cauſes, we. cannot conceive any thing 
elſe, to be in any ſenfible Objet, whereby it produces different Ideas 
1n us, but the different Bulk, Figure, Number, Texture, and Motion 
of its inſenſible Parts. 
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CHAP XL 
Of Mixed Modes. 


Mixed Modes Fs I. Aving treated of Simple Modes 1n the foregoing Chapters,and 


what. 


given ſeveral inſtances of ſome of the moſt conſiderable of 
them, to ſhew what they are, and how we come by them ; we are now 
in the next place to conſider thoſe we call Mixed Modes, ſuch are the 
Complex Meas, we mark by the names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a 
Lye,&c. which conſiſting of ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas of dif- 
ferent kinds, I have called Mixed Modes, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
more ſimple Modes, which conſift only of ſimple Ideas of the fame 
kind. Theſe mixed Modes. being alſo ſuch Combinations of ſimple 
Idess, as are not looked upon to be the charaQteriftical Marks of any 
real Beings thar have a fteady exiſtence, bur ſcattered and indepen- 


- dent Idexs, put together by the Mind, are thereby diſtinguiſhed from 
+ the complex Ideas of Subſtances. 


Made by the 
Mind. 


$. 2. That the Mind, in reſpect of its ſimple Ideas, is wholly paſſive, 
and recaives them all from the Exiſtence and Operations of Things, ſuch 
as Senſation or refleftion offers them, without being able to make any 
ons {des Experience ſhows us, Bur if we attentively conſider theſe Ideas 
I call waxed Modes, we are now ſpeaking of, we ſhall find their Original 
uite different. The Mind often exerciſes au atfive Power in the making 


theſe ſeveral Combinations. Por it bow oace furniſhed with fimple 


Idess, it £8 put them together in ſe Compoſitions, and ſo make 
variety of complex Aces, without examining whether they exiſt fo ro- 

ter in Nature, - And hence, I think; it is, that theſe Ideas are called 
Nations: a8 if they had their Original, and conſtant Exiſtence, more 
in the Thoughts of Men, than in the reality of things ; and to form ſuch 
1dees, it ſafficed, that the Mind put the parts of them together ,and that 
they wereconfiftent in the Underſtanding, without conſidering whether 
they had any real Being: though I do not deny, but ſeveral of them 
might be taken fram Qbferyation, and the Exiſtence of feveral ſimple 


' Jaews ocombined, as they are put together in the Underſtanding. For 


Sometimes got 


by the Explr- 


the Man who firſt framed the 1dea of Hypocriſy, might have either raken 
it at firſt from the obſervation of one, who made ſhew of good Quali- 
ties which he had not ;or elſe haye framed that 7dea in his Mind, with- 
out having any ſuch pattern to faſhion ic by. For it is evident, that 
in the beginning of Languages.and Societies of Men, ſeveral of thoſe 
complex Jdeas, which were conſequent to the Conſtitutions eſtabliſhed 
amongſt them, muft needs have been in the Minds of Men, before 
they exiſted any where elſe; and that many names that ſtood for ſuch 
complex /dezs, were in uſe, and fo thoſe Ideas framed, before the Com- 
binations they ſtood for, ever exiſted. _ | 

9. 3- Indeed,now that Languages are made,and abound with words 
ſtanding for ſuch Combinations, ar aſual way of getting theſe complex 


cation of their Ideas, is by the explication of thoſe terms that ſtand for them. For con- 
{ting of a company of ſimple 1zas combined, they may by words, 
ſtanding for thoſe ſimple Ideas, be repreſented to the Mind of one who 
underſtands thoſe words, though that complex Combination of ſimple 
1deas were never offered to his Mind by the real exiſtence of things. 

Thus 


Names. 
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Thus a Man may come to have the [dex of Sacrilege, or Marther, by enu- 
merating to him the ſimple eas which theſe words ftand for, without 
' ever ſeeing either of them committed. 4 | | | 

d. 4. Every mixed Mode conſiſting of many diſtin& ſimple 1azas, it _ _ 
ſeems reaſonable to enquire, whence it has its Unity; and how ſuch a pre- F ;he mxed 
ciſe multitude comes to make but one /dea, ſince that Combination Mades zncs 
does not always exiſt together in Nature. To which Tanſwer it is plain, 9** [dea- 
it has its Unity from an Act of the Mind combining thoſe ſeveral ſimple 
Ideas together, and conſidering them as one complex one, conſiſting of 
thoſe parts; and the mark of this Union, or that which is looked on 
generally to compleat it, is one name given to that Combination. For 
tis by their names, that Men commonly regulate-their account of their 
diſtin& Species of mixed Modes, ſeldom.Aallowing or conſidering any 
number of ſimple 1deas, to make one-complex one, but ſuch Colle&tions 
as there be names for. Thus, though the killing of -an old Man be 
as fit in Nature, to be united into one complex- /dea,. as the killing a 
Man's Father; yet, there being nogame ſtanding preciſely tor the one, 
4s there is the name of Parricide to mark the other;-it is-not raken fora 
particular complex /dea, nor a diſtin Species of AQtions, from that of 
killing a young Man, or any other Man... 303.28; bag : 7 | 

$.5. If we ſhould enquirea little farther, to ſee what-it is,” that: ocras The Cauſe of 

ſfrons Men to make ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas into diftin, and, as _— a 
it were, ſettled Modes,and negle&t others, which in the Natureof:Things 
themſelves, haveas much af aptneſs-to-becombined, and make diſtinct 
Iaeas, we ſhall find the reaſon of it to be the end of:Language.;. which 
being to mark, or communicate Men's hong to one-another,; with 
all the diſpatch that may be, they uſually make fuch Colletions of eas 
into complex Modes, and affix names tothem, as they have frequent 
uſe of in their way of Living and Converſation, leaving others, which 
they have but ſeldom an occaſion to mention,looſe and withour names; 
that tie them together : they rather chuſing to enumerate (when they 
have need) ſuch 1deas as make them up, by the particular names, that 
ſtand for them, than to trouble their Memories, by -multiplying.of 
complex Ideas with names tothem, which they ſhall ſeldom or never 
have any occaſion to mak@ule of. it 

y.6. This ſhews us how it comes to paſs that there ave in every Lanyuage ar tg 
many particular words, which cannot be rendred'by any one ſingle word of ano= 1, nm oi 
ther. For the ſeveral Faſhions, Cuſtoms, and Manners of one Nation, ſwering in a- 
making ſeveral Combinations of Ideas: familiar and neceſſary in one, *%*- 
which another People had never any occaſion to make, or, perhaps, ſo 
much as take norice of, Names come of courſe to be annexed to them, 
to avoid long Paraphraſes in things of daily Converſation ;: and fothey 
become ſo many diſtin complex Ideas in their Minds, Thus 55eqx4 aus 
amonglt rhe Greeks, and Proſcriptie amongit the Romazs, were words 
which other Languages had no names that exaQly anfwered ; becauſe 
they ſtood for complex /xeas, which were-not in the Minds of the Men 
of other Nations. Where there was no ſuch Cuſtom, there was no notion 
of any ſuch Aftions; no uſe of ſuch Combinations of dezs, as were 
united, and, as it were, tied together by thoſe terms :. and therefore un 
other Countries there were no names for them. 

d.7. Hence alſo we may ſee the Reaſon, Why Languages corftantly 41d Lamas 
change, take up new, and lay by old terms. Becauſe change of Cuſtoms © #24: 
and Opinions bringing with. it new Combinations of /deas, Which it is 
neceflary frequeatly to think, on, and talk about, new names,to avoid 

X 2 long 
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Mixed 
Modes, 
where they 
exiſt. 


long deſcriptions, are annexed to them ; and ſo they become new Spe. 
cies of complex Modes. What a number of different Ideas are by this 
means wrapped up in one ſhort ſound, and how much of our Time 
and Breath is thereby ſaved, any one will ſee, who will but take the 
pains to enumerate all the 1aeas, that either Reprzeve or Appeal ftand 
for ; and inſtead of either of thoſe Names uſe a Periphraſis,to make any 
one underſtand their meaning, | 

$. 8. Though T ſhall have occaſion to conſider this more at large, 
when I come to treat'of Words, and their Uſe: yet I could-not avoid 
to take thus much notice here'of the names of m;xed Modes,which being 
fleeting, and-tranfient Combinations of ſimple das, which have but a 
ſhortexiſtence any where, but-in the Minds of Men, and there too 
have no longer anyexiſtence, than whilſt they are thought on, have zot 
fo much any where the appearance of a conſtant and laſting exiſtence,as in their 
Nunes : which are therefore, in theſe ſort of Zdeas, very apt to be 
taken for the Ideas themſelves: For if we ſhould enquire where the 
1dez of a Triumph, or Apotheofes exiſts, it 1s evidenr, they could neither of 


- themexiſt altogether any where in the things themſelves, being Attions 
that required time'to their -performance,and ſo could never all exitt to- 


How we get 
the Ideas of 
mixed Modes. 


gether: and as tothe Minds of Men, where the 1deas of theſe Attions: 
are ſuppoſed to be lodged, they have there too a very uncertain ex- 
iſteace; and therefore we are apt to annex'them to the Names, that 
excite-them inus._7 | | 

6:9. There are. therefore zhree ways whereby we get theſe complex Tdeas of 
mixed Modes. 1. By Experience and Obſervation of things themſelves. 
Thus by ſeeing two Men wreſtle, or fence, we get the Ideas of wreſtling 
or fencing. 2.By Ivextron, orrvoluntary putting together of ſeveral fim- 
ple [deas in our own: Minds: $0 he that firſt invented Printing, or Etch- 
ing, had an [dex of it-in his' Mind, before it-ever exiſted. ;.Which is the 
moſt uſual way, by explaining the names of Aﬀtions we never faw, or 


| Notions we cannot ſee; and by enumerating, and thereby, as it were, 


ſetting before our Imaginations all thoſe Ideas which go to the making 
them up, andare the conſtituent parts of them. For having by Serſation 
and Refleftion ſtored our Minds with ſimple Ideas, and by uſe got the 
Names, that ſtand for them, we can by thofe Names repreſent to ano- 
ther any complex /dea, we would have him conceive; fo that it has in it 
noſimple 1dez,but what he knows, and has,with us, the ſame name for. 
For all our complex 7zeas are ultimately refolvable into ſimple Ideas, of 
which they are compounded, and originally made up, though perhaps 
their immediate Ingredients, as T may ſo fay, ate alfo complex eas. 


Thus the mixed Mode, which the word Lye ſtands for, is made of theſe 


ſimple des : 1. Articulate Sounds. 2. Certain Ideas in the Mind of the 
Speaker. 3. Thoſe words the ſigns of thoſe Ideas. 4. Thoſe ſigns put toge- 
ther by affirmation or negation;otherwiſe than the deas they itand for, 
are in the mind of the Speaker. T think T need not go any farther in the 
Analyſis of that complex 42a, we call a Lye: What I have ſaid is enough 
to ſhew, that itis made upof ſimple Aeas : And it could not but bean 
offenſive tediouſneſs tomy Reader, to trouble him with a more minute 


enumeration of every particular ſimple 7dea, that goes ro this complex 


one; which,from what has been faid,he cannot bur be able to make out 
ro himſelf, The ſame may be done in all our complex 1deas whatſoe- 
ver ; which however compounded, and decompounded, may at laſt be 
reſolved into ſimple Ideas, which are all the Materials of Knowledge or 
Thought we have or can have. Nor ſhall we havereafon to fear, _ X 

| | the 


= 
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the Mind is hereby itinted to roo ſcanty a number of Ideas, if we coni- 
der, what an inexhauftible ſtock of ſimple Modes, Number, and Figure 
alone affords us. How far then »zixed Modes, which admit of the va- 
rious Combinations of different {imple 1deas, and their infinite Modes, 
are from being few and ſcanty, we may ealily imagine. So that before 
we have done, we ſhall ſee, that, no Body needs be afraid, he ſhall not 
have ſcope, and compaſs enough for his Thoughts to range in, though 
they be, as I pretend, confined only to ſimple Ideas received from Sen- 
fation or Refle&ion, and their ſeveral Combinations. | 

$.10. It is worth our obſerving which of all our ſimple Ideas have been Motion, 
moſt modified, and had moſt mixed Modes made out of them, with names gi- Frm, - ng 
ven to thein : And thoſe have been theſe three; Thinking, and Motion, been moſt mo- 
(which are the two /deas which comprehend in them all Action, )- and «fed. 
Power, from whence theſe Attions are conceived to flow. Fhefe ſimple 
Taeas, I ay, of Thinking, Motion, and Power, have been thoſe, which 
have been moſt modified ; and out of whoſe Modifications have been 
made moſt complex Modes, with names-to them. For Aion being the 
great buſineſs of Mankind, and the whole matter about which all Laws 
are converſant, it is no wonder, that the ſeveral Modes of Thinkin 
and Motion, ſhould be taken notice of, the 1deas of them obſerved, _ 
laid up in the memory, and have Names affigned' to them ; without 
which, Laws could be but ill made, or. Vice and Diſorders repreſſed. 
Nor could any Communication be well had: amongſt 'Men, without 
ſuch complex Ideas, with Names to them : and therefore Men have ſet- 
led Names,and ſuppoſed ſetled Ideas in their Minds,of modes of Aftions 
diſtinguiſhed by their Cauſes, Means,Objeas,Ends,Inftruments, Time, 
Place,and other circumſtances ; and alſoof their Powers fitted for thoſe 
AQtions: v.g. Boldneſs is the Power to ſpeak or do what we intend, be- 
fore others, without fear or diſorder ; and the Greeks call the confidence 
of ſpeaking by a peculiar name pazzvolx: Which power or ability in 
Man, of doing any thing, when It has been acquired by frequent doing 
the ſame thing, is that /dea, we name Hit ; when it is forward, and 
ready upon every occaſion, to break into Aftion, we call it Diſpoſition - 
Thus Teſtineſs is a diſpoſition or aptneſs tobe angry. 

To conclude, Let us"examine any Modes of Action, v. g. Conſider a- 
tion and Aſſent, which are Aftions of the Mind ; Running and Speaking, 
which are Actions of the Body ; Revenge and Marther,which are Attions 
of both together, and we ſhall find chem but ſo many Colettions of 
funple Ideas,which together make up the complex ones ſignified by thoſe 
Names. 

$.11. Power being the Source from whence all Attion proceeds, the S*2*74'Words 
Subſtances wherein theſe Powers are, when they exert this Power into/77819/%" 
AR&,are called Cauſes; and the Subſtances which thereupon are produ-//igny9 bur che 
ced, or the ſimple Ideas which ate introduced into any ſubje& by the £**: 
exerting of that Power, are called Effed#s. The efficacy why the new 
Subſtance or Idea is produced,is called, in the ſubject exerting that Power, 
Aion; but in the ſubje&t, wherein any fimple 7dea is changed or pro- 
duced, it is called Paſſion : Which efficacy however various, and the 
eftects almoſt infinite; yet we can, I think, conceive it, in intelle&ual 
Agents,to be nothing elſe but Modes of Thinking,and Willing ; in cor- 
poreal Agents,nothing elſe but Modifications of Motion. TIfay,I think 
we cannot conceive it to be any other þut theſe two: For whatever fort 
ot Action, beſides theſe, produces auy effefts,I confeſs my ſelf to have no 
Notion, nor des of; and fo it is quite remote from my Thoughts, 

Apprehen- 
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Apprehenſions, and Knowledge; and as much 1n. the dark to me as 
five other Senſes, or as the /deas of Colours to a blind Man : And there- 
fore many words, which ſeem to expreſs ſome Attion, ſignity nothing of the: 
Action, or Modus Oper and! atall, bat barely the effet?, with ſome circum<- 
ſtances of the Subject wrought on, or cauſe operating; v. g. Creation, 
Annihilation,contain in them no Zea of the Attion or Manner,whereby 
they are produced, but barely of the Cauſe, and the thing done. And 
when a Country-man fays, the Cold freezes Water, though the word 
Freezing ſeems to1mport ſome At#ron,yet truly it ſignifies nothing, but 
theeffect, viz. that Water, that was before fluid, 1s become hard and 
conſiſtent,without containing any Idea of the Action whereby it is done. 

d. 12. Ithink I ſhall not need to remark here, that though Power 
and Action make the greateſt part of mixed Modes, marked by Names, 
and familiar in the Minds and Mouths of Men; yet other ſimple [deas, 
and their ſeveral Combinations, are not xctbdnd: ; much leſs, I think, 
will it -be zeceſſary for me to enumerate all the mixed Modes, which have 
been ſettled, with Names to'them. That would be to make a Dictio- 
nary of the greateſt part of the Words made.uſe ofin Divinity,Ethicks, 


- Law, and Politicks, and ſeveral other Siences. All, that is requiſite 


Our Idea of 


Subſt ance in 
general, 


to my preſent deſign, is toſhew, what ſort of {deas thoſe are which I 
call. Mixed Modes ; how the: Mind-comes by 'them ; and that they are 
Compoſitions,.-made up of ſimple 7deas got from Senfation and Re- 
fleaion, which, 'I ſuppoſe, / T have done.” 


CHAP. XXII 
Of our Complex Ideas of ; Subſtances. 


.. 1. HE Mind being, as I havedeclared, furniſhed with a great 

k number of the ſimple Ideas, conveyed in by the: Sexſes, as 
they are found in exteriour things, or by Refleion on its own Operati- 
ons, takes notice alſo, that a certain number of theſe ſimple Ideas go 
conſtantly together ; which being preſumed to belong to one thing, 
and Words being ſuited to common apprehenſions, and made uſe of 
for quick diſpatch, are called ſo united in one ſubject, by oae name; 
which by inadvertency weareapt afterward to talk of and conſider as 
one ſimple Idea, which indeed is a complication of many Ideas together; 
Becauſe, as I have faid, not imagining how theſe ſimple eas can ſub- 
fit by themſelves, we accuſtom our ſelves, toſuppoſe ſome Subſtratur, 
wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from which they do reſult, which there- 
fore we call Subſt zxce. 

6. 2, Sothat if any one will examine himſelf concerning his Notion 
of pure Subſt ance in general,he willfind he has no other zee of it at all, but 
only a Suppoſition of he. knows not what ſupport of ſuch Qualities, 
which are capable of producing ſimple /deas in us ; which Qualities are 
commonly called Accidents. If any one ſhould be asked,whart is the ſub- 
jet wherein Colour or Weight inheres, he would have nothing to ſay, 
bur the ſolid extended parts: And if he were demanded, what 1s it, that 
that Solidity and Extenſion inherein, he would not be in a much better 
caſe,than the Indian before mentioned ; who,ſfaying that the World was 


ſupported by a great Elephant, was asked,what the Elephant reſted on; 
to 
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tro which his anſwer was a great Tortoiſe : But being again preſſed to 
know what gave ſupport to the broad-back*d Tortoile,- replied, ſome- 
. thing, he knew not what. And thus here, as in all other caſes, where 
we uleWords without having clear and diſtin Ideas,we talk like Chil- 
. dren; who, being queſtioned, what ſuch a thing is, which they know 
not, readily give this fatisfactory anſwer, That it 1s ſomething; which in 
truth ſignifies no more, when ſo uted, either by Children or Men, but 
that they know not what; and that the thing they pretend to know, 
and talk of, is what they have no diſtin Jae of at all, and foare per- 
fetly ignorant of it, and.in the dark. The 1deathen we have, to which 
we give the general name Subſtance, being nothing, but the ſuppoſed, 
but unknown ſupport of thoſe Qualities, we find exiiting, which we ima- 
gine cannat ſubſilt, ſe re ſab/ante, without ſomething to ſuppart them, 
wecall that Support Sabſtaztia;, which, according to the true import 
of the Ward, is1n plain Exg/iſs, ending under, or upholding. 
$. 3. An obſcure and relative Idea of Subſtance in general being thus Of cbe ſores of 

made, we come to have the /deas. 4 particular ſorts of Subſtances, by ances. 
colleing ſuch Combinations of ſimple zeas, as are by Experience and 
Obſervation of Men's Senſes taken notice of to exitt together, and are 
therefore ſuppoſed to flow fram the particular internal Conſtitution, ar 
unknown Elence of that Subſtance. Thus we come to have the /deas of 
a Man, Harſe, Gold, Water,cc, of which Subſtances, whether any ng 
has any other clear /dea, farther than of certain ſimple Ideas coexaſting 
together, Iappeal to every one's own Experience, *Tis the orde- 
nary Qualities, obſervable 1n Iron, or a Diamond, put together, that 
make the true complex Jag of thoſe Subſtances, which a vmith, or 2 
 Jeweller, commonly knows bettar thana Philoſopher ; who, whatever 
ſubſtantial forms he may talkof, bas no.gther dee of thoſe Subſtances, 

than whar is framed by 2 colleRian of thoſe fimple Ideas which are to 

be found in them; only we muſt take notice, that aur complex Ideas 

of Subſtances, beſides all theſe op Ideas they are made up of, haye 

always the cantuſed /dea of ſamething to which they belong, and in 
which they ſubſift; and chareforawben we ſpeak * any fort of Sub- 
ſtance, we fay its a 7hing having ſuch or fy lities, as Body is a 

thing that 1s extended, figured, and capable of Marian ; a Spurit a :hing' | 
capable of thinking; and {0 Hardneſs, Friability, and Power to draw 

Iron, we fay, are Qualities tq be found in a Loaditong. Theſe, and. 

the like faſhions of ſpeaking intimate, that the Subſtanceis ſuppoſed al- 

ways ſomething beſides the Extenſion, Figure, Solidity, Motion, Think- 

ing, or other obſervable /deas, chough we know not what 1t 1s. | 

q.4. Hence when wetalk or think of any particular ſort of corporea] No clear Ides 

Subltances, as Horſe, Stoze, &c. though the Idea, we have of either of o __ 
them, x but the Complication, or Colleftion of thoſe ſeveral ſimple 

{deas of ſenſible Qualities, which weuſe to find united in the thing cal 
led fa. or Stone, yet becaule we. cannot conceive, how they ould 
ſubſit alone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſyp- 
ported by ſame common ſubje& ; which Support we denate by the pare 

Subſtance, though it be certain, we have no clear, or diſtinct Idea of 
that :hizg we ſuppole a Support, RY: : | 
\ - &. 5. he fame happens concerning the Qperations af the Mind, 2x. 4: clear av 
Thinking, Reaſoning, Fearing,,c.which we.concluding not to ſubſiſt of _— 
themſelyes, nor apprehending how they can belong to Body, or be pep oy 
duced by it, we are apt to. think theſg the Aftions of ſome other Sub» 
ſtance, which we call Spirit; whereby yet it is evident, that having no 
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Subſtances. 


other 1dea or Notion, of Matter, but jomzerhing wherein thoſe many 
ſenſible Qualities, which affe& our Senſes, do ſubſiſt ; by ſuppoſing a 
Subſtance, wherein T _ | Kyowing, Doubting, and a power of 
Moving, &c. do ſublilt, We have as clear a Notion of the Subſt ance of Spi- » 
rit, as we have of Body; the one being ſuppoſed to be (without know- 
ing what*it is) the Subſtratur to thole ſimple Ideas we have from with- 
out; and the other ſuppoſed (with a like ignorance of what it is) 'to 
be the Subſtratum to thoſe Operations, which we experiment 1n our 
ſelves within. ?Tis plain then, that the Idea of corporeal Subſtance in 
Matter is as remote from our Conceptions, and Apprehenfions, as that 
of Spiritual Subſtance, or Spirit ; and therefore from ournot having any 
notion-of the Subſtance of Spirit,- we can no more conclude its non-Ex- 
iſtence, than we can, for the ſame reaſon, deny the Exiſtence of Body : 
It being as rational to affirm, there is no Body, becauſe we have no 
clear and diſtin ea of the Subſtance of Matter ; as to ſay, there is no 
Spirit, becauſe: we have no clear and diltinEt Jes of the Subſtance of a 


Spirit. 


he (orts 0 
Slaves if; ance in general, all the Ideas we haveof particalar diſtintt ſorts of Subſt an- 


$. 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret and abftra& Nature of Sab- 


ces, arenothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Zdeas, co-exitting 
in ſuch, though unknown, Cauſe of their Union, as makes the whole 
ſubſiſt of itſelf. ?Tis by ſuch Combinations of ſimple Zeas and no- 
thing elſe,that we repreſent particular ſorts of Subſtazces to our ſelves ; 
ſuch are the Zdeas we have of their ſeveral ſpecies in our Minds; and 
ſuch only do we,by their ſpecifick Names, ſignify to others, v. g. Ma, 
Horſe, San, Water, Iron, upon hearing which Words, every one who un- 
derſtands the Language, frames in his Mind a Combination of thoſe ſe- 
veral ſimple /deas, which he has _ obſerved;or fancied to exift to- 
gether under that denomination;all which he ſuppoſes to reſt in,and be, 
as it were, adherent to that unknown common SubjeRt, which inheres 
not in any thing elſe. Though'in the mean time it be manifeſt, and 
every one upon Enquiry into his own thoughts, will find that he has no 
other Idea of any Subſtance, v.g. let it be Gold, Horſe, Iron, Man, Vitriol, 
Bread, but what he has barely of thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which he ſup- 
poſes to inhere, with a ſuppoſition of ſach a Subſtratum, as gives as it 
were a ſupport to thoſe Qualities, or ſimple deas, which he has obſer- 
ved to exiſt united together. Thus the dex of the San, What is it, but 
an aggregate of thoſe ſeveral ſimple deas, Bright, Hot, Roundiſh, ha- 
ving a conftant regular motion, ata certain diftance from us, and, per- 
haps, fome other : as he who thinks and diſcourſes of the Sy», has been 
more or leſs accurate, in obſerving thoſe ſenſible Qualities, eas, or 


\ Properties, which are in that thing, which he calls the Sz. 


$. 7. For he has the perfeRteſt ea of any of the particular ſorts of 


Powersa great Subeance, who has gathered, and put together, moſt of thoſe ſimple 


pare of our 


complex Ideas Ideas, Which do exiſt in it, among which are to be reckoned its active 
ef Subſtances; Powers, and paſhve Capacities; which though not limple Ideas, yet,in 


this reſpect, for brevity*s ſake, may conveniently enough be reckoned 
amongtt them. Thus the powor of drawing Iron, is one of the /deas of 
the Complex one of that ſubſtance we call a Load-ftone, and a Power to 
be ſo drawn 1s a part of the Complex one we call Iroz; which Powers 
pau for mherent Qualities in thoſe Subjefts. Becauſe every Subſtance 

Ing as apt, by the Powers we obſerve in it, tochange ſome ſenſible 
Qualities 1n other SubjeQts, as it is to produce in us thoſe ſimple 7aeas, 
which we receive immediately from it, does, by thoſe new ſenſible 

IR” oh Qualities 


a 
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Qualities introduced into other Subjects, diſcover tous thoſe Powers, 

which do thereby mediately affeCt our Senſes,as regularly,as its ſenſible 

Qualities do it immediately, v.g. we immediately by.our Senſes per- 

ceivein Fireits Heatand Colour; which are, if rightly conſidered; :no- 

thing but Powers in it,-to produce thoſe 7deas in us: We alſo by our 

Senſes. perceive the colour and brittleneſs of Charcoal, whereby wecome 

by the Knowledge of another Power in:Fire; whictit has tochange the 
colour and conſiftency of Wood. By the former Fire inmediately, bythe 
latter ir: mediately diſcovers to us thsſe -ſeveral Powers;' which :rhere- 
fore we look. upon to be - a part of the Qualities of Fire; and" fo: make 

them a part of the complex” /deas of it. For all thoſe Powers, that wetake 
Cognizance of,terminating only in;the alteration:offome ſenſible:Quga- 

'liries, in. thoſe Subjes, on which they operate; and {6 making:rthem ex- | 

hibir to us new ſenſible Jdexs, thereforeit is,” that T haverreckoned theſe 

Powers among{t the ſimple 7deas,which make the complex'ones of the 

ſorts of Subſtances; though theſe Powers, : conſidered in themſelves; ate 

truly. complex [deas. And in this looſer'ſence,I crave'leave to be uhder- 

ſtood, whenlT name any of theſe Poremtialities: among ſt the ſimple Ideas, which 

we recolle& in our Minds, when we think of partienilar-Subſt ances; For 

the Powers that are ſeverally in them, are neceſſary;ito be conſidered, if _ 
we will have true diſtin&.Notions of the ſeyeralſorts of Subſtances. S 
 $.8. Norare weto wonder, that Powers make -a great: part of iourcons And why, © * 
plex Ideas of Subſtances; ſince theirſecondary Qualities are thofe,which 

1n moſt of them ſerve principally todiſtinguiſhSubſtances one from/ano- 

ther,and commonly make aconfiderablepart of the complex/deaiof: the 

ſeveral ſorts of them, : For our Senſesfailing us;' in the diſcovery of the 

Bulk, Texture, and Figure of the minute parts of Bodies, on which their 

real Conſtitutions and Differences depend, we are :fain to make uſe of 

their ſecondary Qualities, as the charaReriſtical:Notes and Mark 

whereby to frame /deas of them in our Minds,and diftinguiſh thearone 

from another. All which ſecondary Qualities, as has: been ſhewn; are 

nothing but bare Powers. For the Colour and Taſte of Opiars;; tare; as 

well as its ſoporifick or anodyne Virtues,. meer Powers depending on 

its primary Qualities, whereby it-is fitted to-produce differentQperari- 

ons, on. clifferent parts of our Bodies. ' | E 190 bot A 

$. 9. The Ideas that make our complex ones of corporeal Subſt ances,' 'are of Tree ſorts. of 

theſe three ſorts. Firſt, The /deas of the primary Qualities of things;which '*® ren 
are diſcovered by our Senſes, and are in them even- when we perceive of Subſtances; 
them not, ſuch are the Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation, and: Motion of 

the parts of Bodies, whichare really in them, whether werake'notice of 

them or no. Secondly, 'The ſenſible ſecondary Qualities, which depend= 

ing on theſe, arenothing but the Powers, thoſe Subſtances have topro+ 

duce ſeveral Ideas in us by our Senſes; which /deas are not in the things 
themſelves, otherwiſe than as any thing is in its Cauſe. Thirdh;- The 

aptneſs weconſider in any Subſtance, to give or receive ſuchalterations 

of primary Qualities, as that the Subſtance ſo altered, ſhould produce in 

us different Ideas from what it did before, theſe arecalled attiveand paſ- 

five Powers: All which Powers,as far as we have any Notice or Notion 

of them, terminate only in ſenſible ſimple Ideas. For whatever altera- 

tion a Load-ſtone has the Power to makeinthe minute Particles of Iron, 

weſhould havenoNotion of any Power it had at all rojoperateonTIron,did 

not its ſenſ{ibleMotion diſcover it, and I doubt not, bur there are a thou- 

land Changes,that Bodies we daily handle,havea Power to-cauſe in one 

another, which we never ſuſpeCt, becauſe they neverappearin ſenſible 

eftects. | | $. 10. Powers 
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Powers make &,to. Powers therefore, juitly make a great part of our complex Þ deas Li 
ws ny * Subſtances. He, that will examine his complex Zaea of Gold, will find e- 
plex Ideas of eral of its Ideas, that make it up, to be only Powers,as the Power of be. 
Subſtanc:s. ing melted; but of not ſpending it ſelf in the Fire ; of being diffolved'in 
Ag. Regia, are Ideas, as neceſſary to-make up our complex Zaea of Gold, 
Colas and Weight: which if duly conſidered, are alfo nothing 

bur different. Powers. For to ſpeak truly, Yellowneſs is-no6r aQtually in 

Gold ; but isa: Power in Gold, to produce that Xz4-in us'by our Eyes, 

_ . when placed ina que Light and the Heat, which we cannot Jeave'out 

of our. /dea of the Sun, is no more really inthe San; than the white Co. 

lour-it introduces itito Wax. 'Thefe are:-borktequally Powers'int the Sun, 

.aperating; by the Motion and Figure of its ifferifible Parts foona'Mar, 

as 01 oy own have the [dep of Hear; atdſo'on Wax, 25 to make tt 


the. we have to do here: Weare able, by.our Senſes, to know, 
and diſtinguiſh things ; and' ro examine them-fo far,as to a ply them-to 
1 


tates 


are). to-difcover enough in'the-Creatures, to lead us to the arts ns. 
ell 


much quicker andacuter,theappearance and'outward Scheme of things 
would have-quite another Face-to/ us 3 and'T am apt to think, would 


tution 1s able to bear a removeinto parts of this Air, not much higher 
| than 


'y : 
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than that we commonly breath in, will have reaſon to be ſatisfied, that 
 4ntthis Globe of Earth allotted for our Manſion, the all-wiſe Archite& 
has ſuited our Organs, and the Bodies, that are to affe@ them, one to 
another.If our Senſe of Hearing were but rooo times quicker than it is, 
how would a perpetual noiſe diſtra&t us. And we ſhould in the quieteſt 
Retirement, be leſs able to ſleep or meditate, than in the middle of a 
Sea-fight. Nay, if that moſt inſtructive of our Senſes, Seeing, were in 
any Man 1000, or 100000 times more acute than it is now by the beſt 
Microſcope, things ſeveral millions of times leſs than the ſmalleſt Ob- 
jeQ of his ſight now, would then be viſible to his naked Eyes, and fo 
he-would come nearer the Diſcovery of the Texture and Motion of the 
minute Parts of cofporeal things; and in: many of them, probably get 
1deas'0f their internal: Conſtitutions : But then he would be in.a quite 
_ different World from other People: Nothing would appear the ſame to 
him}, and others : The viſible Ideas of every thing would be different; 
So that doubt, Whether he, and the reſt of Men, could diſcourſe con- 
cerning the Objects of Sight; or have any Communication about Coz 
lours, their appearances being ſo wholly different. And, perhaps;ſuch 
a quickneſs and tenderneſs of Sight could not endure bright Sun-ſhine, 
or ſo muchas open Day-light; nor take in but a very.ſmall part of any 
Obje&t at once, and that too only at a very near diſtance. Andif by the 
help of ſuch Microſcopical Eyes, (if I may fo call them,) a Man.could 
penetrate farther than ordinary into the ſecret Compoſition,and radical 
Texture of/Bodies, he would not make any great advantage bythe 
change, if ſuch an acute Sight would not ſerve to condu@ him to the 
Market and Exchange; If he could not ſee things, he was toavoid, at 
a convenient-diftance;; nor diſtinguiſh: things he: had to do with, by 
thoſe ſenfible'Qualities others do. Hethat was ſharp-ſighted enough to 
ſee the Configuration. of the minute Particles of the Spring of a Clock, 
and obſerve upon what: peculiar Structure and Impulle its elaſtick-Mo- 
tion depends;would no doubt diſcover ſomething very admirable: But - 
if Eyes ſo framed, . could not view at” once the Hand, and the Cha- 
raQers of the Hour-plate, and thereby at a:diftance fee what a-Clock 
it was, their Owner could not be much: benefited by: that acuteneſs ; 
which, whilſ it diſcovered the ſecret contrivance of the Parts of the 
Machin, made him loſe its-uſe. | | dl 3 od no cus 
* $.13. And heregiveme leave to propoſe an extravagant conjefture of Conjefture 6. 
mine, viz. That fince we have ſome Reaſon, (if there:be any Credit to 9 Spiries.. 
be given to the report of things, that our Philoſophy cannotaccount for,) 
toimagine,that Spirits can afſume tothemſelves Bodies ofdifferent Bulk, 
Figure,and Conformation of Parts. Whether. one great advantage ſome 
of them have over us, may not lie in this, that they can-ſo frame, and 
ſhape to themſelves Organs of Senſation or Perception, as to ſuit them 
to their preſent Deſign,and the Circumſtances of the Objet they would 
confider. For how much would that Man exceed-all others in Know- 
ledge, who had but the Faculty fo to alter the Strufture. of his Eyes, 
that 'one Senſe,as to make it capable of all the ſeveral degrees of Vihon,; 
which the affiſtance of Glaſſes. (caſually at firſt light:on) has taughtus |, 
to conceive? What wonders would he diſcover, who: could ſo fit Ins 
Eye to all ſorts of Objects, as to ſee,when he pleaſed,theFigureand Mo- 
tion of the minute Particles in the Blood,and other juices of Animals, as. - 
diſtinQly, as he does, at other times, the ſhape and motion of the Ani- 
mals themſelves. But: tous in our preſent State,unalrerable Organs,ſo: 


contrived, as to diſcover the Figure and Motion of the minute parts oi. 
LT 2 Bodies, 
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Bodies, whereon depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities, we now obſerve in 
them, would, perhaps, be of no advantage. God has no doubt made 
us io, as is beſt for us in our preſent Condition: He hath fitted us for 
the Neighbourhood of the Bodies, that ſurround us, and we have todo 
with : And though we cannot by the Faculties we have, attain to a per- 
fe& Knowledge of Things; yet they will ſerve us well enough tor thoſe 
ends above-mentioned, which are our great Concernment. I beg my 
Reader's Pardon, for ſaying betore him fo wild a Fancy, concerning 
the ways of Perception in Beings above us: But how extravagant ſo- 
ever it be, [ doubtwhether we can imagine any thing about the Know- 
ledge of Anpels, but after this manner, ſome way or other, in propor- 
tion to what we find and obſerve in our ſelves. And though we cannot 
but allow, that the infinite Power and Wiſdom of God, may frame 
Creatures with a thouſand other Faculties, and ways of perceiving 
things without them,than what we have: Yet our Thoughts can go no 
farther. than our own, ſo impoſſible it is for us to enlarge our very 
Gueſſes, beyond the Ideas received from our own Senfation and Refle- 
ftion. The Suppoſition at leaſt, that Angels do ſometimes aſſume 
Bodies, needs not ſtartle us, ſince ſome of the moſt ancient, and moſt 
learned Fathers of the Church, ſeemed to believe, that they had Bo- 
dies: And this is certain, that their ſtate and way of Exiftence is un- 
knowa to. us. : 
Complex 1deas $.14. But to return to the Matter in hand, the Ideas we have of Sub- 
ef Subſtances. ſtances, and: the ways we come by theny?; I ſay our ſpecifick Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances are nothing elſe but « Colletion of a certain number of ſimple Ideas, 
conſidered as united in one thing. Theſe Ideas of Subſtances, though they 
are commonly called fimple Apprehenſions,and the Names of them ſim- 
ple Terms ; yet ineffeft, are complex and compounded. Thus the dex 
which an Ezgliſþ-man ſignifies by the Name Swar is white Colour,long 
Neck, red Beak, black Legs, and' whole Feet; and all theſe of a certain 
ſize, with a power of ſwimming in the Water, and making a certain 
kind of Noiſe, and,perhaps,to a Man, who has long obſerved thoſe kind 
of Birds, ſome other Properties, which all terminate in ſenſible ſimple 
| Ideas, all united'in one common ſubject. 
Idea of ſdirs- $-15. Befides' the complex 7deas we have of material ſenſible Subſtan- 
cual Subftan- ces, of which I have laſt ſpoken, by the ſimple Ideas we have taken from 
1:41,8./7 thoſe Operations of our own: Minds, which we experiment daily in out 
ſtances. ſelves, as Thinking, Underſtanding, Willing; Knowing,and Power of be- 
ginning Motion, co-exifting inſome Subſtance,we are able to frame 
the complex Fan immaterial: Spirit. And thus by putting' together 
the Taearof Thinking, Percerving, Liberty, and Power of moving them- 
ſelves and othev things, we have as clear a/perception;and notion of im- 
material Subſtances, as we have of material. ' For putting together the 
Tdeas of Thinking andWilling,or the Power of moving or quieting cor- 
pus Morion,joined toSubſtance,of which we have nodiſtin& Idea,we 
ve the [de of an immaterial Spirit ; and by putting together the Ideas 
of coherent-ſolid parts, and a power of being moved, joined with Sub- 
ſtance, 'of which:hkewiſe we have no poſitive ea, we have the Idea of 
Matter. The one is/as clear and diftin&t-an /aea, as the other : The dex 
of Thinking,and moving a Body,being as clear.and diſtin Ideag,as the 
Idzas of Extenſion. Solidity, and being moved. For our ea of Sub- 
ſtance, isequally obſcure, or none at all, in-borh; ir is but a ſuppoſed, 
E know not what, to ſupport thoſe 7deas, we call: Accidents. It is for 
want of refleQion, that we are apt to think, that our Senſes _ us 
nothing 


\ 
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nothing but material things: Every a&t of ſenſation, when duly con- 
fidered, gives us an equal view of both parts of nature, the Corporeal 
and Spiritual. For whilſt I know, by ſeeing or hearing,&c. that there 
is ſome Corporeal Being without me, the Objett of that ſenſation, I do 
more certainly know, that there is ſome Spiritual Being within me, that 
ſees and hears. This I muſt be convinced cannot be rh ation of bare 
inſenfible matter; nor ever could be without an immaterial thinking 


Being. 


$.16. By the complex ea of extended, figured, coloured, and all No Idea of ab- 
other ſenſible Qualities, which is all that we know of it, we are as far yes _ 
from the 1dea of the Subſtance of Body, as if we knew nothing at all:* * 

Nor after all the acquaintance and familiarity, which we imagine we 

have with Matter, and the many Qualities Mex aſſure themſelves they 

perceive and know in Bodies, will it, perhaps, upon examination be 

tound, that they have any ore, or clearer, primary Ideas belonging to 

Body, than they have belonging to immaterial Spirit. 

6.17. The primary Ideas we Fin peculiar to gs contradiſtinguiſhedto The Coheſion 
Spirit,are the cobeſom of folid,and conſequently ſeparable parts,and a power of pla ymoog 
communicating Motion 7 impulſe, Theſe, think,are the original Ideas proper the primary 
and peculiar to Body:tor Figureis butthe conſequence of finite Extenſion, Ideas of Body. 
_ $.18. The Ideas we have belonging, and pecaltar to Spirit, are Thinking and Thinking and 
Wilor a power of putting Body into motion by Thought, and, which is Metivic, che 
conſequent to it, Liberty, For as Body cannot but communicate its if Spire. ; 
Motion by impulſe, to another Body, which it meets with at reſt;ſo the 
Mind can put Bodies into Motion, or forbear to do fo, as it pleaſes. The 
Ideas of Exiſtence, Duration,and Mobility,arecommon to them both —- 

$. x9. There is no reaſon why it ſhould be thought ſtrange, that T Spiirs cape- 
make Mobi/ity-belong to Spirit : For having no other Idea of Motion, but ** 7 Motion: 
change of diſtance,with other Beings,that are confidered as at reſt; and 
finding that Spirits, as well as Bodies, cannot operate, but where they 
are; and that Spirits do operate at ſeveral times in ſeveral places,T can- 
not but attribute change of place to all finite Spirits : ( for of the infinite 
Spirit, I ſpeak not here.) For my Soul being a real Being;as well as my 
Body, is certainly as capable of changing diſtance with any other Body, 
or Being, as Body it ſelf; and fo is capable of Motion. And if a Mathe- 
matician can conſider a certain diſtance, or a ni e of that diſtance be- 
tween two Points; one may certainly conceive a difta rind a chang 
of diſtance between two Spirits; and ſo conceive their Motion, their 
approach, or removal, one from another. _ eas 8 
$.20.Every one finds in himſelf, that his Soul can think,will, and ope- 
rate on his Body,in the place where that is ; but cannot operate on a Bo- 
dy,or in a place,an hundred Miles diftant from it. No Body can imagine, 
that his Soul can think, or move a Body at Oxford, whilft he is at Londor; 
and cannot but know,that being united to his Body,it conftantlychan- 
ges place all the whole Journey, between. Oxford and London, as the 
Coach, or Horſe does, that carries him; and, I think, may be faid to be 
truly all that while in motion : Or if that will not be allowed to afford 
us aclear /dea enough of its motion,its being ſeparated from the Body in 
death,I think, w ill: For to conſider it as going out of theBody,or leaving 
it, and yet to have no [dea of its motion, ſeenis to me impoſſible. | 
9.21. If it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot c—_ lace, becauſe it 
hath none, for Spirits are not in Loco,but Vbz; I ſuppoſe that way of talk- 
ing, willnot now be of much weight to many, in an Age, that 1s not 
much diſpoſed to admire,or ſuffer themſelves to be deceived, by ſuch _ 
| intelli- 


_ 
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intelligible ways of ſpeaking. But if any one thinks there is any ſenſein 
that diſtinQ&ion,and that it 1s applicable to our preſent purpoſe, deſire 
him to purt.it into intelligible Engliſh ; and then from thencedraw a 
reaſon to ſhew that immaterial Spirits are not capable of Motion. 
Indeed Motion cannot be attributed to G OD, not becaule he isan 
mmaterial, . but becauſe he 1s an Infinite Spirit. 
Idea of Soul s + 22+ I-©t US compare then our complex Idea of an immaterial Spirit, 
and Bod) With our complex Idea of Body, and fee whether there be any more ohs 
compared. *ſcurity in one, than inthe other, and in which moit. Our 7dea of Bo. 
dy, as I think, is anextended ſolid Subſtance, capable of communica. 
ting Motion by impulſe: and our 14a of our Soul, as an immaterial 
Spirit,is of a Subſtance that thinks, and has a power of exciting Motion 
in Body, by Will, or Thought. Theſe, Ithink, are ovr complex Ideas 
of Soul and Body, as contra-diſtinguiſhed; and now let us examine which 
as moſt obſcurity in-it, and dificulty to be apprehended. TIknow 
that People, whoſe Thoughts are immerſed in Matter; and have fo 
ſubjeted their Minds to their Senſes, that they ſeldom reflect on any 
thing beyond them; are apt to ſay, they cannot comprehend a thinking, 
thing, which, perhaps, 1s true: But I affirm, when they conſider i 
well, they can no more comprehend an extended thing. 
Cobefion of ſo- Y-23. If any ones fay, heknowsnot what tis thinks in him; he means 
x arts ,in he knqws not what the ſubſtance is of that thinking i No more, 
70 be concere. Ty Knows he what the ſubſtance is of that ſolid thing, Farther, ifhe 
ed as Think: ſays he knows not how he thinks; I anſwer, Neither knows he how he 
mg in «Soul. js extended:; how the ſolid parts of Body are united,or cohere together 
to make Extenſion. For though the preſſure of the Particles of Air,may 
account for the coheſton of ſeveral parts of Matter, that are groſſer than 
the Particles of Air,and have Pores leſs than the Corpuſcles of Air ; yet 
the weight, & -hroril of the Air, will not explain,nor can be a cauſe 
of the coherenc of the Particles of Air themſelves. And if the preſſure 
ofthe Arther,or any ſubtiler Matter than the Air, may unite, and hold 
faſt together the parts of a Particle of Air, as well as other Bodies ; yet 
it cannot make Bonds for it ſelf, and hold together the parts, that make 
up every the leaſt.corpuſcle of that materia Varils. Sothat that Hypo- 
theſis, how ingeniouſly ſoever explained, by ſhewing, that the parts of 
ſenſible Bodies are held together, by the preſſure of other external inſen- 
ſible Bodies, reaches not the parts of the Arther it ſelf; and by how much 
the more evident it proves, that the parts of other Bodies are held toge- 
ther,by theexternal preſſure of the Ather, and can have no other con- 
ceivable cauſe of their coheſion and union, by ſa much the more it leaves 
us in the dark, concerning the coheſion of the parts of the: Corpuſcles of 
the Ether it ſelf; which we'can neither conceive withour, parts, they 
being . Bodies, and: diviſible; nor yet how their parts cohere, they 
Wangng that cauſe of coheſion, - which is given'of the: coheſion of the 
paſtsDiialomer Bodies, EOS | | 
$.24.'Butin truth, che proſſureof any ambient Fluid, how great ſoever, 
can be no intelligible canſe of the coheſion of the ſolid 'parts of Matter, For 
though ſuch'a preflure may hinder the avulfion of two poliſhed Super- 
ficies,one from another in a Line perpendicular to them,as in the Expe- 
riment of two poliſhed Marbles: Yet it cannever,in the leaſt, hinderthe. 
ſeparation by a Motion, 1n. a Line parallel to thoſe Surfaces. Becauſe 
the ambient fluid, having a full liberty to ſucceed in each point of Space, 
deſerted by a lateral motion,reſiſts ſuch a motion of Bodies ſo joined,no 
more,than it would reſiſt the motion of that Body, were it on all _ 
environe 
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environed by that Fluid,and touched no other Body: And therefore, if 
there were no other.cauſfe of coheſion, all parts of Bodies 'muit be eafily 
ſeparable by ſuch a lateral ſliding motion. For if the prefſure of the M- 
ther be the adequate cauſe of coheſion, whiere-ever that cauſe operates 
not, there cafi be no coheſion, And finceit cannot operate againſt ſucha 
lateral ſeparation, (as has been ſhewed,;): therefore in every imaginary 
py pn er, maſs of Matter,there-tould be no thore coheſion, 
than of twopoliſhed Surfages, which will always, notwithſtanding any 
3maginable prefſure of a Fluid, eaſily ſlide ions fromanather, -'So: that, 
perhaps, how clear'an Is ſoever we'thinkewe have af tha Extenfion 
of Body, which-1s- nothing but the cohefion-of folid parts,/ he that {Hall 
yell conſider it in his Mind; may have reaſon. to.conclude;Fhar ?fis-4 
eaſie for him. to have a clear Idea, how the:: Sout ghinks, 'as how Body th: ex> 
zended. Far! fince Body is:no'farther, noi otberwifeexrended; than: by 
the/union' and coheſion: of - ixs:ſolid parts, -we ſhall very ill.comprehend 
the extenſon of Bady,without-underſftandingawherein conſiſts theunton 
and.coheſion af irs parts; which-ſeemsto-me as incomprehenſible,as the 
njaoner of ;Thinking, and how it is performed. - | oAligt1 
$25. lallow,it 1s uſual for moſt People: to'wonder, - how any one 
nd a difficulty in what they think; they every day obſerve.: Do 


ſhoulg fi 

we s ſee, will they be ready to fay, the: parts of Badies ftick firmly to- | 

9p) Is there any thing more common? And: whatdoubtcan there: 
ma | 


deof .it?. And the like, I ſay, concerning Thinking, and volunry bt £ 


Motion: Do. we not every: Moment experiment Cw. = 


therefore can it be doubted ? The matter of FaCt is cleay;Econfels;'; 
when we would: a little nearer look: into it, and-confider how:it isd6rie, 
there, Ethiok,, weareat a loſs, both in{rhebae, and theother; and can 
aslittle underſtand how th rae of Body cohereas how:weour felves 
- Frxceive,: or move. I would have, any. one.intelligibly explain to-me; 
haw the parts of Gold, or Braſs, ( that but now in fuſion were-as looſe 
from one another; as the-Partixles of Water, or the Sands of an Hour- 
glaſs,) comein; a few-moments to be fo unated; and-adhere fo ftrongly 
one toanother, that the: utmoſt force:df Mens'arms cannot ſeparate 
them : A conſidering Man will, Efuppoſe;; be here ata lofs,. to ſatisfe 
his own, or anorher Man's Underſtanding. = Age; 
yd. 26. The hittle Bodies thar;compoſe that Flutd, we call #2rer, are 
ſo extremely ſmall, that I have neyerheard:of any one, who by a Mi- 
croſcope, ( and yet L have heard o6/ſome, that have magnified to 
10000; nay,to much above r00,000times,)pretended' to perceive their 


diſtinct Bulk, Figure, or Motion: And! the Particles of Water are allo | 


ſo. perfeCtly looſe one from ariother;that. the leaſt force ſenfibly ſeparates 
them., Nay, if we confider-their perpetual motion, we mutt attow 
them to have no cohefton one with another; and yer let but a ſharp 
cold come, and they unite, they confolidate, theſe little Atoms cohere, 
and are not, without great force, ſeparable.” He that could find the 
Bonds, that tie thefe heaps of loofe little: Bodies together fo firmly ; he 
that could make known the Cement, that makes them ftick-ſo fait one 
to another, would diſcover a great, and yer unknown Secret : And 
yet when that was done, would he be far enough from making the ex- 
tenfion of Body- (which.is the cohefiorrofits folid parts) my 0s eilt 
he could ſhew wherein confiſted the union,or confolidation of the parts 
of thoſe Bonds, or of that Cement, or of the leaſt Particleof Matter 
that exiſts, Whereby it appears thar thisprimary and ſuppoſe obvi- 


ous Quality of Body, will be found; when examined; to'beas incom- 
prehenſible, 


»* 
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prehenſible, -as any thing belonging to our Minds, and « ſo/id extended 
Sabſtance, as hard to be conceived, as a thinking immaterial one, whatever 
difficulties ſome would raiſe againſt it.  - | 

C 27. For toextend our Thoughts a little farther, that __— ure, which 
is brought to explain the coheſion of Bodies, is as unintelligible, as the 
coheſion it ſelf. - For if Matter be conſidered, as no doubtit 1s, finite, let 
any one ſend his I to the Extremities of the Univerſe,and 
there ſee what conceivable: Hoops, what Bond he can imagin to hold 
_ this maſs of Matter, in fw'oloſe a preſſure together, from whence Steel 
has its firmneſs, and the parts of a Diamond their hardneſsand indifſo- 
labiliry.. Ifi\Marter be finite; it muſt have'its Extremes; and theremuſt 
be-ſomething;rohinder irfrom ſcattering a/ſunder. If toavoid this dif 
ficulty;-any-onewill throwfiimſelfinto the Suppoſition and Abyſs" of 
infinis; Matter, let him-conſider, what light: he thereby bringsto the 
coheſion of Body ; and whetherhe be ever the nearer making it intelligh- 
ble, by reſolving it: into a'Suppoſition, the*moſt abſurd and moſt incom+ 
prehenſible of all other. So far-is-our Extenfion of Body, (which is-no- 
thing but the coheſion of folid-parts, ) from being clearer,' or moredi- 
ſtint, when we would enquire into the:Nature,-Cauſe, or Manner of 
it, than the /deg of Thinking. (3 THED#7 £1 Feit 7 "= 


Communice- -$+ 28- Another Idea we have of. Body, (is the power of « ., "mn 
rion of Morion of Motion by impulſe ; and 0. our Souls, the power of excatin - p 6 wiowby 


o Thought. Thele Ideas, the one of Body, the'other of our Minds, every 
4 days.experience clearly turniſhesus with: But if here again we enquire 
how this is done, we are equally in thedark. © For in the communication 
of Motion by impulſe, wherein as much'Motion' is loft to one Body,as is 
got to. the other, ' which is The ordinarieft/cafe; we'can have no other 
conception, but of the paſſingiof Motion out of one Body into another; 
which, I think, is as obſcure- and inconceivable, as- how our Minds 
move or ſtop our Bodies by: idog; Lan ; which weevery moment find 
they do.: Theincreaſe of Motion by impulſe, which'is obſerved or be- 
lieved ſometimes to happen, / is yet. harder to beunderſtood. We have 
by daily ——_— clear evidence of Motion produced both by im- 
pulſe, and by thought ; but the manner/ how, hardly comes within 
our comprehenſion ; we are equally at a loſs in both. So that how- 
ever we confider/Motion, and its communication either from Body or 
Spirit, the Idea which belongs to: Spirit, is at leaft as clear, 'as that, that be- 
longsto Body. And if we conſider the ative power of Moving, or,-as 
I may callit,: Motivity, it is much clearer in Spirit than Body ; ſince 
two Bodies,. placed by oneanother at reſt, will never afford us the des. 
ofa powerin the one to move the other,” but by a borrowed motion : 
whereas the Mind, every day, affords: us':1dzas of an ative power of 
moving of- Bodies; and therefore it is worth our conſideration, whe- 
ther aCtive power bent the proper attribute of Spirits, and paſſive 
power of Matter. Hence may be conje@ured, that created Spirits are 
not. totally ſeparate from Matter, becauſe: they are both ative and 
paſhve. . Pure Spirit, viz. God, is only ative; pure Matter is only 
paſhve; thoſe Beings that are both aQtive and AF vt we may judge to 
partake of both. | But be that as it will, I think, we have as many, 
and as clear /deas belonging to-Spirit, as we have belonging to Body, 
the Subſtance of each being equally unknown to us; and the 1des of 
Thinking in Spirit, asclear as of Extenſion in Body; and the commu- 


nication of Motion by Thought, which we attribute to Spirit, is as evi- 
dent,as that by impulſe, which we aſcribe to Body,Conſtant Experience 


makes 
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makes us ſenſible of both of theſe, though our narrow Underſtandings 
can comprehend neither. For when the Mind would look beyond 
thoſe original Ideas we have from Senſation or RefleCtion,and penetrate 
into their Cauſes, and manner of production, we find ſtill it diſcovers 
nothing but its own ſhort-ſightedneſs. | 

$. 29. To conclude,Senfation convinces. us,that there are ſolid exten- 
ded Subſtances;and Reflection, that there are thinking ones : Experience 


aſſures us of the Exiſtence of ſuch Beings; and that the one hath a power. 


to move Body by impulle, the other by thought ; this we cannot doubt. 
of. Experience, I fay, every moment furniſhes us with the clear 1deas, 
both of rhe one, and the other. But beyond theſe 1deas, as received 
from their proper Sources,our Faculties will not reach. If we would en- 


quire farther into their Nature, Cauſes, and Manner, we perceive not 


the Nature of Extenſion,clearer than we do of Thinking. If we would 
explain them any farther, one 1s as eaſie as the other; and there is no 
more difficulty, to conceive how a Subſtance we know not, ſhould by 
thought ſet Body into motion, than how a Subſtance we know not, 
ſhould by impulſe ſet Body into motion. So. that we are no more able to 
diſcover, wherein the 1deas belonging to Body conſiſt, than thoſe be-. 
longing to Spirit. From whence it ſeems probable to me, that the ſimple 
Ideas we receive from Senſation and Refle&tion, are the Boundaries of 
our 'Thougtits; beyond which, the Mind, whatever efforts it would 
make, is not able to advance one jot; nor can it make any diſcoveries, 
when it would prie into the Nature and hidden Cauſes of thoſe [deas. 


$. 30. So that, in ſhort, the Idea we have of Spirit, compared with the 1ge:s of Bod, 
Idez we have of Body, ſtands thus: The ſubſtance of Spirit is unknown «nd Spiri: 
tous; and ſo is the ſubſtance of Body, equally unknown to us: Two ©92*4: 


primary Qualities or Properties of Body, viz. ſolid coherent parts, and 
impulſe we have diſtinct clear [eas of : So likewiſe we know,and have 
diſtin& clear /deas of two primary Qualities, or Properties of Spirit,viz: 
Thinking, and a power of Action; Z: e. a power of beginning, or ſtop- 
ping ſeveral Thoughts or Motions. We have alſo the Ideas of ſeveral 
Qualities inherent in Bodies, and have the clear diſtin& Ideas of them: 
which Qualities, are but the various modifications of the Extenſion of 
cohering ſolid Parts, and their motion. We have likewiſe the Ideas 
of the ſeveral modes of ares viz, Believing, Doubting, Intend- 
ing, Fearing, Hoping ; all which, are but the ſeveral modes of Think- 
ing. Wehave alſo the Ideas of Willing, and Moving the Body con- 
ſequent to it, and with the Body it ſelf too; for, as has been ſhewed, 
Spirit ts capable of Motion. 


d. 3 


- 31. Laſtly, if this Notion of immaterial Spirit may have, perhaps, The Notion of 
ſome difficulties in i fie to by lained h herek > niog 
ome culties in it, not eaſie to be explained, we have thereforeno > ar 


lves no more 


more reaſon to deny, or doubt the exiſtence of ſuch Spirits, than WE difficulty in 
have to deny, or doubt the exiſtence of Body ; becauſe the notion of ic. +han 7har 


Body is cumbred with ſome difficulties very hard, and, perhaps, im- 7 9-9 


poſſible to be explained, or underſtood by us. For T would fain have 
inftanced any thing in our notion of Spirit more perplexed, or nearer a 
ContradiQtion, than the very notion of Body includes in it ; the diviſi- 
bility iz izfinitam of any finite Extenſion, involving us, whether we 
grant or deny it, in conſequences impoſſible to be explicated, or made 
in our apprehenſions conſiftent ; Conſequences that carry greater difh- 
culty, and more apparent abſurdity, than any thing can follow from 
the Notion of an immaterial knowing ſubſtance. 


Z $. 32, Which. 
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We know no- 
thing beyond 


our ſimple 
Ideas 


Idea of God. fa 


WY 


_ from what weexperiment in our ſelves, got the /deas of Exi 


$. 32. Which weare not at all to wonder at, fince we having but 
ſome few ſuperficial Ideas of things, diſcovered to us only by the Sen- 
ſes from without, or by the Mind, reflecting on what it experiments 
in it ſelf within, have no Knowledge beyond that, much leſs of the in- 


texnal Conſtitution, and true Nature of things, being deſtitute of Fa- 


culties to attain it. And therefore experimenting and diſcovering in 
our ſelves Knowledge, and the power of voluntary Motion, as certain- 


ly as we experiment, or diſcover in things without us, the coheſion and 


ſeparation of ſolid Parts, which is the Extenſion and Motion of Bodies; 
we have as much Reaſon to be ſatisfied with our Notion of immaterial Spirit, 
as with our Notion of Body ; and the Exiftence of the one, as well as the other, 
For it being no more a-contradiction, that Thinking ſhould exiſt, ſe- 
parate, and independent from Solidity ; than it is a contradiction, that 
Solidity ſhould exiſt, ſeparate, and independent from Thinking, they 
being both but fimple 7deas, independent one from another ; and ha- 
ving as Clear and diftin&t 7deas in us of Thinking, as of Solidity, Iknow 
not, why wemay not as well allow a thinking thing without Solidity, 
7. e. immaterial to exift; as a ſolid thing without Thinking, z. e.Matter,to 
exiſt ; eſpecially fince it is no harder to conceive how Thinking, ſhould 
exiſt without Matter, than how Matter ſhould think. For whenſo- 
ever we would proceed beyond thefe ſimple 7deas, we have from Sen- 
ſation and RefjcCtion, and dive farther into the Nature of Things, we 
fall preſently into Darkneſs and Obſcurity,Perplexedneſs and Difficul- 
ties; and can difcover nothing farther, but our own Blindneſs and Ig- 
norance. But which. ever of theſe camplex 7deas be cleareſt, that of 
Body, or immaterial Spirit, this-1s evident,. that the fimple Ideas that 
make them up, are no other than what we have received from Senfati- 
on or Refletion; and o is it of all our other 1deas of Subſtances, even 
of God himlelf. - | 
$. 33. Forif we examme the/deq we have of the incomprehenſible 
premeBeing, we ſhall find, that we come by it the ſame way ; and 
that the complex Zdeas we have borh of God, and ſeparate Spirits, 
are made up of the ſimple 7deas we receive from Refleion, v.g. havin 
Bora = 

Duration ; of Knowledge and Power ; of Pleaſure and Happineſs; and 
of ſeveral other Qualities and Powers, which it is better to have, than 
to be without; when we would frame an [dea the moſt ſuitable we can 
tothe ſupreme Being, we enlarge every one of theſe with our 1dea of 
Infinity ; and fo putting them together, make our complex ea of God. 
For that the Mind has ſuch a powerof enlarging ſome of its 7deas, re- 
ceived from Senfation and Refleftion, has beenalready ſhewed. 

$. 34. If I find, that I know ſome few things, and ſome of them, 
or all, perhaps, impertectly, Ican frame an Idea of knowing twice as 
many; which I can double, again, as often as Ican add to Number, 


_ and thus enlarge my Idea of Knowledge, by extending its Compre- 


henfion to all things — or poſſible: 'The ſame alſo I can do of 
knowing them more pertetly; 2.9. all their Qualities, Powers, Cauſes, 
Conſequences, and Relations, &c. till all be perfeAly known, that is 


| In them, or canany way relate to them, and thus frame the [ea of in- 


finite or boundleſs Knowledge: The ſame may alſo be done of Power, 
till we come to that we call infinite; and alfo of the Duration 'of Ex- 
i{tence, without beginning or end; and fo frame the 7dea of an eternal 
Being: The Degrees or Extent, wherein we aſcribe Exiſtence,Power, 
Wiſdom, and all other PerfeQion, ( which we can have any 7deas of ) 

to 
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to that Sovereign Being, which we call God, being all boundleſs and 
infinite, we frame the beſt 742 of him our Minds are capable of ;: all 
which, is dane, 1 fay, by enlarging thoſe ſimple 7dees, we have taken 
from the Operations of, our own Minds, by RefleQion; or by our 
Senſes, from exterior things, to that vaſtneſs, to which Infinity can 
extend them. . at - OD 
$. 35. For it is Infinity, which, joined to our Ideas of Exiſtence, ,,., of God. 
Power, Knowledge, &c. makes that complex /dea, whereby we repre- 
ſent to our ſelves the beſt we can, the ſupreme Being. For though in 
his own Eſſence, (which certainly we do not know, not knowing the 
real Eſſence of a Peble, or a Fly, or.of our own ſelves,) God be ſimple 
and uncompounded ; yet, Ithink, I may ſay we have no other Idez of 
him, but a complex one of Exiſtence; Kngwledge, Power, Happineſs, 
&c. infinite and eternal: whichare all diſtin&t The and ſome of them 
being relative, are again compounded of others. all which being, as 
has been ſhewn, originally got from Serſatzon and Reflettion, go ta make 
up the Idea or Notion wehave of God. RE”. q 
$. 36. This farther is to be obſerved, that there is no Zea we attribute ”— _ Bo 

to God, bating — which is not alſo a part of our complex des of one of Shiries, 
other Spirits. Becauſe being capable of no other ſimple 7deas, belonging 5+ hoſe gos 
to any thing but Body, bur thoſe which by Refleftion we receive from phy ou 
the Operation of our own Minds, we can attribute to Spirits no other, | 
but what we receive from thence : And all the difference wecan put be- | 
tween them in our Contemplation of Spirits, is only in the ſeveral Ex- 
tents and Degrees of their Knowledge, Power, Duration, Happineſs, 
&c. For that in our 1deas,as well of Spirits, as of other things,we are're- 
ſtrained 10 thoſe we go Senſation and Reflett;on, is evidentfrom 
hence, that in our Ideas of Spirits; how-much foever-advanced in Per- 
Econ, heed thoſe of Bodies, even to that of Infinite,” wecannot yet. 
have any 1des 


of themanner, wherein they diſcover their Thoughts one 
to another: Though we muſt necefſarily conclude, that ſeparate Spirits, 
whichare Beings that have -perfetter Knowledge, and greater Hap- 
pineſs than we, muſt 'needs-have alſo a-perfetter way of communica- 
ring their Thoughts, than we have, whore fain to make uſe of corpo- 
eal Signs, and particular Sounds, whichare therefore of :moſt general 
uſe, as being the beſt, and quickeſt we arecapableof; | But-of mme- 
diate Communication, having no Experiment in our felves,” and con- 
ſequently, no Notion of it at all, we have no- [dea,how Spirits, which-uſe _ 
not Words, can with-quickneſs; or much lefs, how Spirits thathave _ 
no Bodies, can be Maſters of their own. CI and. communicate 
or conceal themat Pleaſure, though we cannot but neceſſarily ſuppoſe 
they haveſucha Power. i en HOWE DH: 47 HD, 
-: $. 37. And thus wehave ſeen, what kind of Ideas webeve of Subſtindes Recapienls 
of all kinds, wherein they conſiſt, and how wecome by them, ' From *** 
whence, .I think, it is very evident. i nn 7 
7; Fay » Thatall our /zeas of the ſeveral ſortsof Subſtances, 'are nothing 
but Colle&ions.of ſimple dexs, with a _—_ of ſomething, to l 
which they belong, and-in whichthey ſubfaſt; though of this ſuppoſed 
ſomething, we have naclear-diftint-Zeaatall. oo 
Secondly, Thatall the ſimple /deas, that thus united. in onecommnion 
Subſtratum make up our complex Ideas of ſeveral ſorts of theSubſtances; 
are no other but ſuch, as we have: received'from Sex/ation-or Reflettion, 
So that even in thoſe, which we think, we are moſt intimarely acquain- 
ted with, and come neareſt the Comprehenſion of aur m 
Z 2 Conceptions, 
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One Idea, 


Made by the 


Power of com- 


pſing in the 
Adina. 


, £ 
Wo 


\ peated /&es of: Unity,” makes: the colletive: 
' any;number, a5/d Score, or a:Grols, &c. '8o-by:put 


Conceptions, cannot reach beyond thoſe ſimple 7deas. ' And even in 
thoſe, which ſeem moſt remote from all we have to do with, and dv 
infinitely ſurpaſs any thing, we can perceive inour ſelves by Refletion, 
or difcover:by Sexſati9n in other things, we can attain to nothing, but 
thoſe ſimple Ideas, which we originally received from Sexſation or Re: 


flettion, as is evident in the complex Ideas we have of Angels; and par- 


ticularly of God himſelf. | 

Thirdly, That moſt of the ſimple /deas,that make upour complex J/deas 
of Subſtances, when truly confidered,are only Powers, however weare 
apt to take them for poſitiveQualities ; vg: the greateſt part of the Izeas, 
that make our complex 7dea of Gold, are Yellownefs, great Weight, Du- 
Qtility, Fuſibility, and Solubility, in Ag. Regia, &c. all united together 
in an unknown Szbſtratum; all which! Ideas, are nothing ele, but ſo ma- 
ny relations to other Subitances ; and are'not really in the Gold, con- 
fidered barely in it ſelf, though they depend on thoſe real, and mart] 
Qualities of zts'internal 'conſtifution, whereby it has a fitneſs,differently 
to operate, and be operated on by ſeveral other Subſtances. | 


CHAP. XXIV. 
+ "Of ColleBive, Ideas of Subſtances. 


$. 1 Þ Elides theſe complex Jace: of ſeveral fingle Subſtarices; as of 
»F'Y Man, Horſe, Gold, Violet, Apple,:&c. the Mind hath atfo 
ji. complex collective Jdeas of Subftantes; which I ſ6 &all, becauſe 
ſuch Jdees aro-made up of many.-particular Subſtances conſidered toge- 
ther, as united into-ene Jae, and which {o- joined; are: looked -6n as 
one; ©.g. the: deg of fach-a.colleftion of Men as make ati Arrmy;though 
aliſting of a great nimber of diſtin& Subſtances, is asmiicl one 74ez, 
as the 1dr of a Man: And the:great colleQive 7dra of all Bodies whit 
ſoever ſignified by: theaame. World, is as much one Hea;'ab the Iderof 
any the kat Particle of Matter in it ; ir ſufficing, to the wnity. of any 
Ids that it be canfideted-as. one Repreſentation, or Pitate, 'thoush 
made up of never. ſomany Particulars. i ECETIOU 23560 
51-24; [Theſe colleQve Idear of Subftances, the Mind makes tby{its 
power of. Compoſition, -arid uniting ſeverally either ſimple.or cot plex 
Wea; into-ene,'as it dots;byithe fame Faculty make the complexIdeas of 
particular Subſtances, conſiſting of an Iggregateof divers {iniple Idris, 
united in one Subſtance: And as the Min by punts topether there- 
Mode, -or eottiplex Ida of 

| | trinp topether ſeveral 
particular Subſtances,it makes colleftive Wzzs-of Subſt &&,as& Troop, 
28 Army;;.2 Swarttya Crya Fleet; cachiof which; every onefinds; that 
he repretents/to bs own Mind, by one. Zales, irione'view'; and fo undet 
Hat niroclent ch :(everal/Things as perfely one,150he Ship, 
or one Atom. Nor is'iit harder: to 'conteive; how ' an” Amtiy of ten 
Thouſand Mean, fhould.miake one Jdec,- thaw how a Mar ſhouſd make 
IL 9 nes IT ET Fer X0'Uxe into one, the Tdex' of 2 
great humber of:Men, and' confiderit as one ; as it is to untite into one 
aCEiCU1s _— caftiact 7azss, rhat make vp the compoſition-of a Man, 
2nd-conſfider them altogether asone. | 


J 
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$. 3. Amongſt ſuch kind of colle&tive eas, are to be counted moſt 4! artificial © 
rt of artificial Things, at leaſt ſuch of them 'as ate made up of /di- Then 
_ Subſtances : And, in truth, if we conſider all theſe colle&tive /deas yomag 


- aright, as ARMY, C onſtellation, | Univerſe; as they are united. into ſo 
many ſingle Ideas, they are but the artificial Draughts, of the Mind, 


bringing things very remote, and independent on-one another, into. 


one view, the > better to contemplate, and/diſcourſe of. them, united in- 
toone conception,. and 1ignified by one name. For there are no: 

ſo remote;” nor ſo contrary, which the: Mind cannot, by this:art of 
Compoſition, bring 1 into one Zdea, as is'viſible.in ag ſignified by: the 


name Unzverſe. 


CHAP. XXV. 
of Relation, 


DD m——_ 


$. x. P Efides the Teas, whether Gimaple: or complexy that the Mind Relation what 


has of Thinps, as they areiintherſelves,” there are others. it 

gets From thery compariſon one with another; The Underſtanding; in 
the conſideration of any thing, is not \cohfined to that preciſe Obje&: 
It can carry any Zaes,” as it begs «n-. it felt, or, at leaſt, look be- 
ond it,” to {ee how it ſtands in conformiity-to  anyiother; When the 


ind ſo confidets onething,' that it-does; as.it were; bring it.ta,! and 
ſet it by another, and carry its view-from-oneto'rother;;]/This:is, as 


the Words i import, Rwlation and hw rm and the! > ener: Sis 


ven to po Tg io infima res as Marks 
tolead the Thoughts beyo wa Fra oor Par ror of to {atne- 


thing diſtin from it, Ire —_ we Gall Relariuds; andthe Things fo 
brought together, Rebared. 'Thas when the Mind conſiders Cajney; as -* 
ſoch a poſitive Being, it \takes es Pennoriat Zdeay' (but what-really ©: 
ider 


exiſts in Caymne bo when T-con as a Man;cIhave-nothing 
e 


in my Mina.” but 
when T'fa my is 2 white Man,  Fhave:gothing' but; the bare — 
deratioft ind who hath that: xehite Colour. at when Igve 

the tame Fiend, T ititiniate fore other-Ferſon : andwhealgive hen 
the nameWhztes, T —_— _ other thing: in both cafes my Thought 


is fed to fortething beyon ajus, and there are two tbings'broughtin- 
ro conſideration.” ces any Sy Pao whether. —— or:complex, may 
be the gccafion, why Mind thus brings two'things/together, and,as 


it were, takes Row of of theny at  oncegtoug Hill worm. manger 
(- 10 ft10n $40 ©? 


therefore any of:otr' Zr; min 
the above-mentioned! Jhſtance, 7g Contratt, and Ceremany of {2 
with Sempromin; ee deoafion of the Denomination, or Relation 


ofHu$band ln the colout' White, nn pang why he is faid whiter 
than Free-flone. 


$. 2, Theſe, and: the 1 like Relations, ex Preſſed by: relative terms , has Relrons 
have others anſwering them, with a reciprocal +5 art arnion Father ,..and irbour corres 


Son ; Bigger, and L:ef$' Cane, and E iſt ve very obviowddd.ov ONE, wt cſi er 
ES ,and 


cerved, 


and i every Body, at firſt figh fight, Perceiv & Relation. :For! 
Son; Husband and Wife; arid-ſuchothercorrelative terms, ſeem ſo hear- 
ly to belong one to another, and, through a doo readily chime, 


and 
- 


complex Mea of che Species, Man. So likewiſe, E 


< 


_ 
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and anſwer one another in Peoples Memories, that upon the naming of 
either of them, the Thoughts are preſently carried beyond the Thing 
{ſo named; and no body over-looks, or doubts of a Relation, where it is 
ſo plainly intimated. But where Languages have failed to give corre- 
lative Names, there the Relation is not always ſo caſfily taken notice 
of; Concubine is no doubt, a relative Name, as well as Wife : But in 
Languages where this,: and the like Words, have not a correlatjve 
term, there People are not ſo apt to take them to be ſo,as wanting that 
evident Mark of Relation, which is between Correlatives, which ſeem 
to explain one another, and not to be able to exiſt but together. Hence 
it is, that many of thoſe Names, which duly conſidered, do include 
evident Relations, have been called External Denominations. ' But all 
Names, that .are more than empty ſounds, muſt ſignify ſome Zea, 
which 1s either in the thing to which the name is applied; and then 
it is poſitive, and is looked on as united to, and exiſting in the Thing 
to which the Denomination is given : or elſe it ariſes from the reſpe& the 
Mind finds in it, to ſomething diſtinQt from it, with which it corfi- 
ders it; afid then it includes a Relation. 
Some ſcem- .2. Another'ſort of relative terms there is, which are not looked on to 
mes «bſolure he either relative, or ſo much as external -Denominations : which yer, 
£99 © underthe form and appearance of ſignifying ſomething abfolute in the 
tam Rela | - Sf ; 
trons, Subje& do conceal a tacit, though leſs obſervable, Relation. Such are 
the ſeemingly poſitive terms of Old,Great, /ſmperfei?,$c. whereof I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak moreat largein the-following Chapters. | 
Relation dif- &, 4, This farther may be obſerved, That the 1deas of Relation, may 
fren fron Ye the fame in Men, who have-far different. Ideas ofthe Things that are 
lavcd, © related, of that are thus compared: v.g.- Thoſe who have far different 
Tatas of a' Man, may yet _— notion of a. Father : which is a no- 
tion ſuperinduced to the S e, or: Man, and refers only to an a& 
of that thing called Man;:whereby he contributed to the Generation 
| of one of his own: kind, let. Man be what it will. | 
Change of Re ' $55. The nataretherefore of Relation, conliſts in the referring,or com- 
en 139" paring two things, one to. another ;/ from: which compariſon, one or 
Chenge in the both comes to bedenominated.: And if either of thoſe things be re- 
Subjet. moved, orceaſeto be, the Relation ceaſes, and the Denomination con- 
ſequent toit, mou the other receive in it ſelfno alteration at all. vg. 
Cs, whom T conſider to day as a Father, 'ceaſes to be foto morrow 
only by the death of his Son,” without any alteration made in himſelf, 
Nay, b Gp the Mind's aging the ObjeQt, to which it compares 
any thing, the jame thing is capable of having contrary Denominations, 
at the ſame time. v.g. Cj, compared to ſeveral Perſons, may truly 
'be faid to beOlder, and Younger ; Stronger and Weaker,&c.  : .- 


Relation. 


Relation only +46, Whatſoever doth, or can exiſt, or. be-conſidered as one thing, is 


berwixt 199 politive: and ſo notonly ſimple Ideas, and Subſtances, but Modes alſo 
'7S" are poſitive Beings; though the parts, -of which,.they conſiſt, are 

| very often relative one toanother ; But the whole tog er conſidered 
asone thing, and/producing in us the complex Id of one thing;which 

Idea is in our Minds,as one PiQture, though an aggregate of divers parts; 

; and under one-name, itis a poſitive or abſolute Thing,or Idee. Thusa 

| Trang thong) the parts thereof, compared one to another, be re- 

ob . latove, yettlit-1des of the whole, is a politive abſolute /dea. The ſame 
4 -  - may be ſaidof a Family, a Tune,&c. for there can be no Relation, 
but betwixt two Things, conſidered as two Things. There muſt 


always be in relation two Ideas, or Things, cither in themſelves really 
| | ſeparate, 


R— MA 


ſeparate, or conſidered as diſtin, and then a ground or occaſion for 
their compariſon. | : 
d. 7. Concerning Relation in general, theſe things may be con- 4l Things ca- 
ſidered : | pable of Rela- 
Firſt, That there is no one thing,whether ſimple 7dea,Subſtance, Mode, 
or Relation, or Name of either of them, which is not capable of almoſt an 
infinite number of Conſiderations,in reference to other things: and there-. 
fore this makes no ſmall part of Men's Thoughts and Words: 
vg. One ſingle Man may at once be coneerned in, and ſuſtain all theſe 
following Relations, and many more, viz. Father, Brother, Son, Grand- 
father, Grand-ſon, Father-in-Law, Son-in-Law, Husband, Friend, Ene- 
my, Subject, General, Judge, Patron, Client,Profefſor, European,Engliſh- , 
man,I{lander,Servant, Maſter, Poſſeſſor,Captain, bs: gs Inferior, Big- 
ger, Leſs, Older, Younger, Contemporary, Like, Unlike,&c.to an almoſt 
infinite number : he being capable of as many Relations, as there can 
be occafions of comparing him to other things,in any manner of agree- 
ment, diſagreement, or reſpect whatſoever : For, as I ſaid, Relation is a 
way of comparing, or conſidering two things together; and giving 
one, or both of them, ſome. appellation from that Compariſon, - and 
ſometimes giving even the Relation it felf a Name. - PENA | 
$.8. Secondly, This farther may be conſidered concerning Relatioy, -= Ideas of 
That though it be not contained in the real exiſtence of Things, but - - +e i 
ſomething extraneous, and ſuperinduced : yet the eas which relative than of the 
Words ſtand for,are often clearer, and more diſtin&,'than of thoſe Sub- _—_ -aoget 
ftances to which they do belong. The Notion we have of a Father, or 
Brother, is a. great deal clearer, and more diſtinQ, than that we have of a 
Man: Or,if you will, Paternity is a thing whereof *tis eafier to have a 
clear [dea, than of Hamanity: And I can much eaſier conceive what a 
Friend is,than what GOD. Becauſe the knowledge of one Action, or one 
ſimple 1dea,is oftentimes ſufficient to give me the Notion of a Relation : 
but to the knowing of any ſubſtantial Being, an accurate colleAHion of 
ſundry Ideas is neceſſary. A Man, if he compares two things together, 
can hardly be ſuppoſed not to know what it 1s, wherein he compares 
them : So that when he compares any Things together, he cannot but 
have a very clear Idea of that Relation. The Ideas then of Relations are 
capable at leaſt of being more perfect and diſt intt in our Minds, than thoſe 
of Subſtances. Becauſe it is commonly hard to know all the ſimple Igeas, 
which are really in anySubſtance, but for the moſt part eafie enough to 
know the ſimple Ideas that make up any Relation T think on, or have 
a Name for. v.g. Comparing two Men, in reference to one common 
Parent, it is very eaſy to frame the /deac of Brothers, without having yet 
the perfect /dea of a Man. For ſignificant relative Words, as well as 
others, ſtanding only for 1deas; and thoſe being all either ſimple, or 
made up of {imple ones, it ſuffices for the knowing the preciſe Idea the 
relative term ſtands for, to have a clear conception of that, which is the 
foundation of the Relation ; which may be done without having a per- 
fect and clear Idez of the thing it is attributed to. Thus having the No- 
tion, that one laid the Egg, out of which the other was hatched, I have 
a clear Idea of the Relation of Dam and Chick, between the two Cafſſio- 
waries in St. James's Park ; though, perhaps, | have but a very obſcure 
and imperfect Idea of thoſe Birds themſelves. | | 
d. 9. Thirdly, Though there be a great number of Conſiderations, Re tions 9 
wherein Things may be compared one with another,and fo a multirude fondle Lea: 
of Relations : yet they all terminate in; agg are concerned about —_ 
| ſample 
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ſimple Ideas, either of Senſation or Reflection ; which I think to be the 
whole Materials of all our Knowledge. To clear this, I ſhall ſhew ir 
in the moſt conſiderable Relations, that we have any notion of ; and 
in ſome that ſeem to be the moſt remote from Sexſe or RefleFion : which 
yet will appear to have their [dzas from thence, and leave it paſt doubr, 
thatthe Notions we have of them, are but certain ſimple /deas, and fo 
originally derived from Senſe or Reflection. 

Terms lead- - o. Fourthly, That Relation being the conſidering of one thing with 

ing the Mind another, which 1s extrinſical to it, it 1s evident, that all,Words, that 

rae :5* neceſſarily lead the Mind to any other Ideas, than are ſuppoſed really 
minated, are tO exiſt in that thing , tro which, the Word is applied, are relative 

Relative. Words. veg. A Man Black, Merry, Thoughtful, Thirſty, Angry, Exten- 
ded; theſe, and the like, are all abſolute, becauſe they neither ſignify 
nor intimate any thing, but what does, or is ſuppoſed really to exiſt 
in the Man thus. denominated : But Father, Brother, King, Hucband, 
Blacker, Merrier, &c. are Words, which, together with the thing they 
denominate, imply alſo ſomething elſe ſeparate, and exterior to the 

: exiſtence of that t ing. 

Concluſton. $.11. Having laid down theſe Premiſes concerning, Relation in gene- 
ral, IT ſhall now proceed to ſhew, in ſome inſtances, how all the Ideas 
we have of Relation, are made up, as the others are, only of ſimple 
Zdeas ; and that they all, how refined, or remote from Senſe loever they 
ſeem, terminate at laſt in ſimple 7deas. I ſhall begin with the moſt 
comprehenſive Relation, wherein all things that do, or can exiſt, are 
concerned, and that is the Relation of Cauſe-and Effect. The Jdea 
whereof, how derived from the two Fountains of all our Knowledge, 
Senſation and Refleftion, I ſhall in the next place conſider. 


CH A P. XXVI. 


Of Cauſe and Effet, and other Relations. 


Whence their Q, 1. | N the notice, that our Senſes take of the conſtant Viciffitude of 
Ideas gore Things, we cannot but obſerve, that ſeveral particular, both 
Qualities,and Subſtances begin to exiſt ; and that they receive this their 
Exiftence,from the due Application and Operation of ſome other Being. 

From this Obſervation , we get our 1deas of Cauſe and Efef?f. That 

which produces any ſimple or complex Idea, we denote by the general 

Name Caſe ; and that which is produced, Efef. Thus finding, that 

in that Subſtance which we call Wax, Fluidity, which is a ſimple ez, 

that was not in it before, is conſtantly produced by the Application of 

a certain degree of Heat, we call the "Ear Iaea of Heat, in relation to 

Fluidity in Wax, the Cauſe of it, and Fluidity the Effe&t. So alſo find- 

ing that the Subſtance, Wood, which is a certain Colle&ion of ſimple 

Ideas, fo called, by the Application of Fire, is turned into another 
Subſtance, called Aſhes; 3. e. another complex Zea, conſiſting of a Col- 

lettion of ſimple 7deas,quite different from that complex 1dea,which we 

call Wood ; we conſider Fire, in relation to Aſhes, as Cauſe, and the 

Aſhes, as Effect. So that whatever is conſidered by us, to conduce or 

| | ope- 


— 
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operate, to the producing any particular ſimple Idea, or ColleQtion of 
ſimple Ideas, whether Subſtance, or Mode, which did,not before exiſt, 
CC in our Minds the relation of a Cauſe, and ſo is denomiina- 
ted by us. | 
d. Havin thus,from what our Senſes areable todiſcover,in the Ope- Creation, Ge- 
rations of Bodies on one another,got the Notion of Cauſeand Effect, viz. jun tea” 
That a Cauſe is that which makes any other. thing, either ſimple Idea, ryor. 
Subſtance,or Mode, begin to be; and an Efe& is that,which had its Be- 
inning from ſome other thing. The Mind finds no great difficulty, to 
diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Originals of things into two ſorts. s 
Firſt, When the thing is wholly made new, fo that no part thereof 
did ever exiſt before; as when a new Particle of Matter doth begin to 
exiſt, i» rerum natura, Which had before no Being, and this we call 
Creation. - BAGE Lene +. rele 
Serena, When a thing is made up of Particles, which did all. of 
them before exiſt, but that very thing, ſo conſtituted: of pre-exiſting 
Particles, which conſidered altogether make up ſuch: a Colle&ion of 
ſimple Ideas, had not any Exi/ftence before, as this Man, this Egg, Roſe, 
or Cherry,,c. And this, when referred;to-a Subſtance, produced in 
the ordinary courſe of Nature, by an internal Principle, but ſeton work 
by, and received from fome external; Agent, or Cauſe; and working 
by inſenſible ways, which we-perceiye-not, we call Generation; when 
the Cauſe x exrrinen. and the ,Effect,produced. by, a ſenſible Sepa- 
ration, or juxts Polition of diſcernible Farts, we call it Making; and 
ſuch are all artificial rhings. When any ſimple [dex is produced, which 
was not in that Subje& before, we call it Alteration. - Thus a Man is 
generated, a PiQture made, and either of them altered, when any new 
ſenſible Quality, or ſimple. ea, is produced in'either of them; which 
was . not there before ; and. the. things thus made to exiſt, which 
were not there before, are Efe#s ; and thoſe things, which operated, to 
the Exiſtence, Cauſes. In which, andall other Caſes, we may obſerve, 
that the Notion of Caſe and Efetf, has'its riſe from Ideas, received 
by Senſation or Refleftion ; and that this Relation, how comprehen- 
ſive ſoever, terminates at laſt in them. - For to have the /dez of Cauſe 
and Eff#, it ſuffices to conſider any ſimple /dea, or Subſtance, as be- 
inning to exiſt, by the Operation of ſome other, without knowing 
e manner of that Operation. OS Sn 
.  $.3. Time and Place are alſo the Foundations of very large Relations, — —_— of 
and all finite Beings at leaſt are concerned in them. But havingalready **** | 
Jhewn in = nil wt how we get theſe /dexs, it may ſuffice here to 
apts ps moſt of the Denominations of things, received from time, 
are only Relations ; thus,when any one.ſays,that Queen Elizabeth lived 
ſixty nine, and reigned forty five years;. theſe Words import only the 
Relatzon of that Duration to ſome other, and means no-more but this, | 
That the Duration of her Exiſtence was equal to ſixty nine, and. the - A 
Duration of her Government to forty five Annual Revolutions of the 
Sun; and fo are all Words, anſwering, how long. . Again, William the 
Conqueror invaded Exg/and about the year 1070. which means this; 
That taking the Duration from our Saviour's Time, till now, for.one 
_ entire great length of time, it ſhews at what diſtance this Invaſion was 
from the two Extremes ; and ſodo all Words of time, anſwering to the 
Queſtion whex, which ſhew only the diſtance of any point of time, from 
the Period of a longer Duration, from which we meaſure, and to which 
we thereby conſider it, as rein. $ 
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'$:4. There are yet beſides thoſe, other Words of time, that ordinaril 
are thought to-ſtand for poſitive /deas, which yet will, when conſidered, 


-be found to be relative, ſuch as are Toazg, Old, &c. which include, and 


intimate the Relation any thing has, to a certain length of Duration, 
whereof we have the Idea-in our Minds. Thus having fertled in our 
Thoughts the {ea of the ordinary Duration of a Man to be ſeventy 
ears, when we ſay a Man is Tow, we mean, that his Age is yet bur a 

{mall part of that v hich uſually Men attain to: And when we denomi- 
fate him 07d, we mean, that\his Duration is run out almoſt ro the end 
of that which Men do not uſually exceed. And ſo*ris but comparing 
theparticulat Ape, or Duration of this or that Man, to the 7dea of that 
Duration which we have in our Minds, as ordinarily belonging to that 
fort of Animals: Which is plain, in theapplication of theſe Names to 
other Things; for a Man is called Young at Twenty years, and very 
Young atSeven'years old: But'yeta Horſe we call Old at Twenty, 
and:aDog at Seven years; becauſe in each of theſe, we compare ther 
Age to different'Tdeas of Duration which are ſettled in our Minds as be- 
longing4o theſe ſeveral ſorts of Animals, inthe ordinary courſe of Na- 
rure:Bur the Sun,and Stars, though they have outlaſted ſeveral Genera- 
tions of Men,wecall not old, becauſe we do not know what period GOD 
bath ſet'to that fort of Beings. ' This Term belonging properly to thoſe 
Thitigs;\ which wecan obſervein the ordinary courſe of Things, by a 
natural decayto.come-to-aniend, in a certain period of time; and fo 
havein our Minds, as it were, Standard, to'which we can com 

the ſeveral parts of their Duration ; ' and by the relation they bear ther: 
unto,call them Young,or Old; whuch'we cannot therefore dotoaRuby, 
or a Diamond, things*whoſe uſual periods we know not, 

4.6. The Relation allo that things haveto one another, in their Places 
and'Diſtances; is very obvious to obſerve; as Above, Below, a Mile di- 
ſtant from Charing-croſs, in England, and in London. But as in Duration, 
ſo in Extenſion and Bulk; there are ſome 1de45 that are relative, which we 
ſignify by Names, that are thought poſitive ; as Great, 'and Little, ar 
truly Relations.For-herealfſo having, by obſervation, ſettled in our Mind 
the Heas of the Bigneſs of Rreral Hiopies of Things,from thoſe we'have 
been moſt accuſtomed 'ro, we make them, as ir were, the Standards 
whereby to denominate the Bulk of others. 'Thus we call a great Apple 
ſuch a one as is bigger than the ordinary fort of thoſe we have been uſt 
to; and a little Hike, ſach a'one as comes not up to the ſize off that 
Idea, which we have in our Minds, 'to belong ordinarily ro Horſes ; 
And tharwill be a'great Horſe to a We!ſh-man, which is bur a little one 
to'a Fleming; they two having from the different Breed of their Coun- 
eries, taken feveral fiz'd /dexs to which they compare, and in relation 
to which they denominate their Great, and their Little. _ - B 
.$. 6. So htkewiſe Weak and Strong, are but relative Denominations of 
Power, conipired'to fome-Zdea we have, at that' time, of greater or lefs 
Power. Thus when we fay a Weak Man, we mean one that has not fo 
muchStrength; or Power to move, as uſually Men have,or uſually thoſe 
of his ſize have; which'is a comparing his Strength to the Zea we have 
of the uſual Strength'of Men, or Men of ſich a'fize. The like when 
we ſzy the Creatures are all weak Things; Weak, there, is bur a rela- 
tive term, lig nifying the diſproportion/ there is in the Power of GOD, 
and the Creatures.” * And' fo abundance of Words, in ordinary S 


ſtand only for Relations, ( and, perhaps, the greateſt part, ) which ar - 
firſt ſight, ſeem to have no Fare) nee g. The Ship has m_ 
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fary Stores. Neceſſary, and Stores, are both relative Words: one ha- 
ving a relation to the accompliſhing the Voyage intended, and the 
other to future uſe. All which Relations, how they are confined to, 
and terminate in Jgeas derived from Senſation, or Refletion, is too ob- 
vious to need any Explication. 


L 
| p——_— 


CHA P. XXVI: 
Of Identity and Diverſity. 


$. 1. A Nother occaſion; the mind often takes of comparing, is the Where 
very Being of things, when conſidering any thing as exiſting yo 

at any determin'd time and place, we compare it with it ſelf exifting at** * 
another time, and thereon form the 1deas of Identity and Diverſity. 

When we ſee any thing to bein any placein any inſtant of time,we are 
ſure,(beit what it will) that it is that very thing,and not another,which 
at that ſame time exiſtsin another place,how like and undiftinguiſhable 

ſoever it may bein all other reſpects: And in this conſiſts Identrzry, when 
the Ideas it is attributed to vary not at all from what they were that mo- 
ment, wherein we conſider their former exiſtence, and to which we 

compare the preſent. For wenever finding, nor conceiving it poſſible, 
that two things of the ſame kind ſhould exiſt in the fame place at the 
fame time, we rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts anywhere at any 
time, excludes all of the ſame kind, and is:there it ſelf alone. : When 
therefore we: demand, whether any thing be the ſame or no, it refers 

always to ſomething that exiſted ſucha time in ſuch a place,which*rwas 

certain, iat that inſtant, was the ſame with it ſelf and no other: From 

whence it follows, that one thing cannot have two beginnings, of Ex- 

iftence, nor two things one beginning, it being impoſſible for two 

things of the ſame kind, to be or exiſt in theſame. inſtant, in the very 

ſame place ;- or. one and the ſame thing in different places. "That there- 

fore that had one beginning is the: fame thing, and that which had a 

different beginning 1n time and place from that, is.not the ſame bur 

divers,, That which has made the Difficulty about this Relation, has 

been the little care and attention uſed in having preciſe Notions of the 
things to which it 1s. attributed. n>t5 witioe | s ES 

$. 2... We have the 1deas. but of three ſorts:of Subſtances ; x. God, 1denriry'sf 

2, Finite Intelligences. 3. Bodies. Firſt, God is without beginning, 9 <rce-- 
eternal, . unalrerable, - and every where;,-and therefore concerning his 

Identity, there can be no doubt. . ;Secondly, Finite Spirits Tg had 

each its determinate.time and place of beginning to exiſt, the relation 
to that time and place will always determine to, each of them its Iden- 
tity as long as it exiſts, . ER 4 ET, 
Thirdly, The fame: will hold of every Particle off Matter, to which 
no Addition or Subſtraftion of Matter being made, it is thefame. For 
though theſe three ſorts of Subſtances, as weterm them, do notexclude 
one another our of the ſame place; yet we cannot conceive. but that 
they muſt neceſſarily each of Jo exclude .any of the:ſame kind out of 
the ſame place: Orelſe the Notions and Names of Konrien and Diver- 
firy would be in vain, and there could be no ſuch diſtinttion of Sub- 
ſtances,or any thing elſe one from another, For Example, could two 


Bodies be.in the ſame place at the ſame twme; then thoſe two. parcels of 
Aa 2 Matter 
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Mittermuſt be oneand the ſame, take them great or little ; nay, all 
Bbdjes muft be'one and rhe ſame.. For by the fame reaſon that rwo par- 
rides of ' Matter may be in one place, all Bodies may be in one place: 
be ſuppoſed, rakes away the diſtin&tion of Identity: 

and Diverſity, of one and more, and renders it ridiculous. But it be- 
ing a contradiCtion, that two or more ſhould be one, Identity and Di- 
verſity are relations and ways of comparing well founded, and of uſe 
to the Underſtanding. All other things being but Modes or Relations 
ultimately terminated in Subſtances,the Identity-and Diverſity of each 
particular Exiſtence of them too will be by the ſame way determined : 
Only as to things whoſe Exittence 1s in ſucceſſion, ſuch as are the 
ARions of finite Beings, v.g. Motion and Thought, both which conſiſt 
in a continued train of Succeſſion, concerning their Diverſity there can 
be no queſtion: Becauſe each periſhing the moment it begins, they can- 
notexift in different times, or. in different places, as permanent Beings 
can at different times exift in diftant places; and therefore no motion 
or thought conſidered as at different times can be the ſame, each part 
thereof having a different beginning of Exiſtence. EB 3 | 
6. 3. From what has been ſaid, ?tis eaſy todiſcover, what is ſo much 
enquired after, the principium Individuations, and that *tis plain is Ex- 
iftence it ſelf, which determines a Being of any ſort to a particular time 
and place incommunicable to two Beings of the fame kind. This 
though it ſeems eafier to conceive in ſimple Subſtances or Modes; yet 
when reflected on, 'is not more difficult in compounded ones, if care be 
taken to what it is applied; v. g. Let us ſuppoſe an Atom, -5.e. a con- 
tinned body under one immutable Superficies; exiſting in'a determi- 
ned time and place : *tis evident, that, conſidered in any inſtant of its 
Exiſtence, it 1s, in that inſtant, the ſame with'it ſelf, For being, at 
that inſtant what'it is , and nothing elſe, it is the ſame, and ſo muſt 
continue, as _ its Exiſtence is continued: for ſo long it will be the 
ſame, and no other, In like manner, if two or more Atoms be joined 
together into the ſame Maſs, every one of thoſe Atoms will be the 
ſame, oy the mpeyny Rule : And whilſt they exiſt OS 
the'Maſs, conſiſting of the fame Atoms, muſt be the ſame Maſs, or 
the fame Body; -let the parts be never ſo differently' jumbled * But if 


one of theſe Atoms be' taken away, or one new one added, it' is no 


longer the ſame Maſs, or the ſame Body. In the fate of living Crea- 
tures, their Identity depends not on a Maſs of the ſameParticles ; but 
on ſomething elſe. ' For in them the variation of great/parcels of Mat- 
ter alters not the Identity: An Oak, growing from a Plant to a-great 
Tree, and then lopp's, is ſtill the fame Oak : And a Colt grown up to 
a Horſe, ſometimes fat, ſometimes lean,is all the while the ſame Horſe: 


- though, in both' theſe Cafes, there may be a 'manifeft 'change- of the 


Identity of 
Vegetables. 


parts : So that truly- they are not- either of them the ſame Maſſes of 
Matter, though. they, be truly one of them the' ſame Oak, and the 
other the ſame 'Horfe. The reaſon whereof is, that in theſe two 
caſes of a Maſs of Matter, and a living Body, Zdertity is not applied 
to the fame _ _ andy 

 $.4. We muſt therefore conſider wherein an Oak differs from a Maſs 
of Matter, att4that'ſeems tome to be in this ; that the one is only the 
Cohefion of Particles of Matter any how united, the other ſucha difpo- 
ſition of them as conſtitutes the parts of an Oak ; and ſuch an Organi- 
zation of thoſe parts, as is fit toreceive, and diſtribute nouriſhment, ſ 
as to continue, and frame the Wood, Bark, and Leaves,c:. of an Oak, 
in 


» 
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in which conſiſts the vegetable Life. That being then one Plant,which 
has ſuch an Organization of Parts in one coherent Body, partaking of 
one Common Life, it continues to be the ſame Plant, as long as it 
partakesof the fame Life,though that Life be communicated to new Par- 
ticles of Matter vitally united to the living Plant, in a like continued 
ization,conformable to that ſort of Plants. For this Organization 

being at any one inſtant in any one Colletion of Mztter, 1s in that 
rticular concrete diſtinguiſhed from all other, and is that indivi- 
dual Life, which exiſting conſtantly from that moment both forwards 
and backwards in the fame continuity of inſen{ibly ſucceeding Parts 
united to the living Body of the Plant, it has that Identity, which 
makes the ſame Plant, and all the parts of it, parts of the ſame Plant, 
during all the time that they exiſt, united in that continued Organi- 
Zation » is fit to convey that Commnion Life to all the Parts 
ſo united. 


The Caſe is not ſo much different in Brates, buit that ay one Mdentity of 


may | Dew ſee what makes an Animal, and continues it the fame, 499% 


Something we have like this in Machines, and may ſerve to illuſtrate 
it. For Example, what is a Watch? ?Tis plain *tis nothing but a fit 
Organization, or Conſtruftion of Parts, to a certain end, which, when 
a ſufficient force is added to it, it is capable to attain. If we would 
ſuppoſe this Machine one continued Body, all whoſe organized Parts 
were repair'd, increas'd or diminiſh*d, . by 4 conſtant Addition or Sepa- 
ration of inſenſible Parts, with one Common Life, we ſhould have 
ſomething very much like the Body of an Animal , with this diffe- 
rence, . That in an Animal the fitneſs of the Organization, and the Mo- 
tion, wherein: Life conſiſts, begin together, the Motion coming from 
within,; but in Machines the force, coming ſenſibly from without, is 
often away, when the Organ is in order, and well fitted to receive it. 


&. 6. This allo ſhews wherein the Identity of the fame Mas conſiſts; Mey of 


viz. 1n nothing but a participation - of the fame continued Life, by 
conſtantly fleeting Particles of Matter, in ſucceſſion vitally united ro 
the ſame organized Body, He that ſhall place the dentity of Man in 
anything elſe, but like that of other Animals in one fitly organized 
Body taken in any one inſtant, and from: thence continued under one 
Organization of Life in ſeveral ſucceſſively fleeting Particles of Matter, 
united to it, .will find it hard, to make an Embryo, one of Years, mad, 


and ſober, the ſame Man, by, any Suppoſition, that will not make * 
it poſſible for Seth, Iſmael, Socrates, Pilate, .St.. Auſtin, and Ce/ar Bor- 


gc to be the ſame Man. .: For.if the Jdentizy of Soul alone makes the 
me Man, and there;be nothing in the Nature of Matter, why the 
{ame individual Spirit may not. be. united to different Bodies, it will 
be poſlible, that thoſe Men, living in diftant Ages, and of different 
Tempers, may have been the fame Man : Which way of ſpeaking 
muſt . be from a very ſtrange uſe of the Word May, applied to an 
Idea, out of which Body and Shape is excluded : And that way. of 
ſpeaking would agree yet worſe with the Notions of thoſe Philoſo- 
ers, who allow of Tranſini ration, and are of Opinion: that the 


uls of Men may, for their Miſcarriages,be detruded into the Bodies 
of Beaſts, as fit Habitations with Organs ſuited to the fatisfa&tion of 
their Brutal Inclinations. But yet Ithink no body, could he be ſure 
that the Soul of Heliogabalys were in one of his Hogs, would yet fay 


that Hog were a Man or Heliogabalus, 
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@ Language the Parrot ſpoke, and he faid, in Braſi5an; IT asked whe- 
« ther he underſtood-Braſi/iar; he ſaid No,but he had taken care to have 
«two Interpreters by him, the one a Datch-man, that ſpoke Braſilian, 
« 2nd the other a Braſilia, that ſpoke Datch ; that he asked them ſepa- 
« rately and privately, and both of them agreed in telling him juſt the 
« fame thing that the Parror ſaid. I could not but tell this odd Story, 
& becauſe it is ſo much out of the way,and from the firſt hand,and what 
« may paſs fora good one; for I dare fay this Prince, at leaft, belie- 
 <yed himſelf in all he.told me, having ever paſſed for a very honeft 
« 2nd pious'Man; I leave it to Naturaliſts toreaſon, and to other Men 
© to believe as they pleaſe upon it ; however, it isnot, perhaps, a miſs to 
' Erelieve or enliven a bufie Scene fomerimes with ſuch digrefſions, 
« whether to the purpoſe ornos , , . 7x. 

I havetaken care that the Reader ſhould have the Story at large in $4" Man. 
the Authors own Words, ' becaufe he ſeems to' me not to have thought 
it incredible ; for it cannot. be imagined that ſo able a Manas he, who 
had ſufficiency enough to warrant all the Teſtimonies he givesof him- 
ſelf, ſhould take ſo much pains, ina place where it had nothing todo;to 
pin ſo cloſe, not only on a Man whom- he mentions as his Friend, but on 
a Prince in whom he acknowledges very great Honeſty and Piety; a 
Story which if he himſelfthought incredible;he could not but alſo think 
ridiculous. The Prince, tis plain, who vouches this Story, and our . 
Author who relates it from him,both of them call this Talker a Parro:; 
and I ask any one elſe who thinks fuch a Story fit to'be told, whether 
if this Parror, and all of its kind, had always talked as we have a Princes 
word for it, this one did,whether, I ſay,they would'not have paſſedfor 
a race of rational Animals, but yet whether forall that, they would 
have been allowed to be Men and not Parrots ? For -I preſumie *tis not 
the /dea of a thinking or rational Being alone, -that makes- the des of 2 
Man in moſt Peoples Senſe ;” but of a Body 1b and fo ſhaped joined to 
it; and if that be the 1des of a Mar, the fame ſuccefſive Body not 
ſhifted allat once, muſt as well as the faine immaterial Spirit go to the += 
making of the ſame Mas. Let a | | | 75 

$. 9. This being; premiſed to find wherein perſonal Identity confitts, Perſonal Iden- 
we muſt conſider what Perſon ſftandsfor 5 which, I think, 1s a think- 7 
ing intelligent Being, that has reaſon and refleftion, and can conſider 
it ſelf as tſelf, the fame thinking _ in different times and places ; 
which it does only by that- conſctouſneſs, which is inſeparable from 
thinking, .and-as it ſeems to me effential to it: Ir being impoflible for 
any one to perceive, without perceiving, - that he | does perceive. 
When we ſee, hear, ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any thing, 
we know that wedo ſo. Thus itis always as to our prefent Senſatt- 
ons and/Perceptions: And by this every one is to himſelf, that which 
hecalls /e/f :' It not being conſidered in this caſe, whether the fame jt 
be continued in the ſame, or divers Subſtances. For ſince conſcionſn 
always accompanies thinking, and *tis:that, that makes every one to 
be, what he calls e/f; and thereby diſtinguiſhes himſelf from all other 
thinking things, 1n this alone conſifts perſoral dentity, 5. e. the ſame- 
neſs of a rational Being : And as far as this conſciouſneſs can be ex- 
tended backwards to any paſt Attion or Thought, ſo far reaches the 
Identity of that Perſon; it is the ſame je/f now it was then; and *tis by 
the ſame ſe/f with this preſent: one that now refles on it, that that 
Attion was done. 


ASE. 


d. ro. But 
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Conſciouſneſs 


makes perſo= 
nal Identity. 


... 


$: 10. But it is farther enquir'd whetlier it be the ſame Identica] 
Subitance. This few would think they had reaſon todowbt of, if theſe 
Perceptions, with their conſciouſneſs, always remain'd preſent in the 
Mind, whereby the ſame thinking thing would be always conſciouſly 
preſent, and, as would be thought, evidently the ſame to it ſelf, But 
that which ſeems to make the difficulty is rhis; that this conſciouſneſs, 


being interrupted always by forgetfulneſs; there being no moment of 


our Lives wherein we have the whole train of all our paſt Ations' be. 
fore our Eyes in'one view :. But even the beſt Memories loſing the fight 


_ of one part whilſt they are viewing another; and we ſometimes, -and 


: 


that the greateſt part of our Lives, not reflecting on our palt ſelves, be. 
ing intent on our preſent Thoughts, and in ſound fleep, having no 
Thoughts at all, or at leaſt none with- that - conſciouſneſs, which re- 
marks our waking Thoughts. TI ſay, in all theſe caſes, our -conſciouſ. 
neſs being interrupted,and we loſing the ſight of our paſt e/ves, doubts 
are raiſed, whether we are the ſame thinking thing ; z. e. the ſame ſub. 


ſtance or no. - Which however: reaſonable, or unreaſonable, concerns 


$ hifas 


ao-perſonal Identity at all. ' The Queſtion being what makes the ſame 
Perſon, and'notwhether it be: the ſame Identical Subſtance, which al- 
ways thinks inthe ſame Per/ow, which in this caſe matters not at all, 
Different Subſtances, by the ſame conſciouſneſs ( where they do par- 
take:init) being united into one Perſon; as well as different Bodies,b 
the ſame Life are united into,one Animal, whoſe Identity is ea 
in that changeof Subſtances, by the unity of one continued'Life: For 
it being the | conſciouſneſs that makes a Man. be himſelf to himſelf, 
rſonel 1dentity depends 9n that only, whether it beannexed my toone 
individual Subſtance,;--or can be continued in a ſucceſſion: of ſeveral 
Subſtances. For as far'as any gre js Being can repeat the Jdea of 
any. paſt AQtion with' the ſame conſciouſneſs 4t had of it at firſt, and 
with the ſame conſciouſneſs it has of any:;preſent Aftion ; fo far it isthe 
ſame perſonal ſelf. . For it is by the conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent 
Thoughts andAQtions,thatit,is /e/f to it ef now,and ſo will be the ſame 
Fir as the ſame conſciouſneſs can extend-to AQtions paſt or to 
come; and would be by diſtance of Time, or change of Subſtance, 
no more two Perſons than a:Manibe two Men,by wearingother Cloaths 
to Day than he did Yeſterday, with a long or ſhort ſleep between: 
The ſame conſciouſneſs -uniting thoſe diſtant ARtionsiinto the ſame 


. Perſon, whatever Subſtances contributed to their ProduRtion. | 


Perſonal Iden- 
tity in change 


of Subſt ances. 


Q. x1. That this is ſo, we have ſome kind of Evidence-in our very 
Bodies, all whoſe Particles, whilſt vitally united to this ſame _— 
conſcious ſelf, ſo that we feel when they aretouct'd, and are affe&e 
by, and conſcious of good or harm that happens tothem, are a partof 
our ſelves; 2.e. of our Hunkieg conkions Zh Thus the Limbs of his 
imſelf : He iy 


y is to every one a part of pencs and is concern- 


ed for them. Cut off an hand, and thereby ſeparate it from that con- 


ſciouſneſs, we had of its Heat, Cold, and other AﬀeCQtions; andit is 
then no longer apart of that whichis h:z»ef, any more: than the re- 
motelt.part of Matter. 'Thus we ſee the Subſtance, whereof perſonal 
Jef conliſted at one time, may be variedat another, without the change 
of perſonal Identity : There being no Queſtion about the: ſame Perſon, 


. though the Limbs, which but now were a part of it,” be cut off. 


. ©. x2. But the Queſtion is, whether if the ſame Subſtance, which 
thinks, be changed, it can be the ſame Perſon, or remaining the ſame, 
it can bedifferent Perſons. 


And 
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And to this I anſwer firſt, this can be no Queſtion at all to thoſe, Whether in 


who place Thought in a purely material, animal; Conſtitution, void 
of an immaterial Subſtance. For, whether their Suppoſition - be true 
er no, *tis plain they conceive perſonal Identity preſerved in ſome- 
thing elſe than Identity of Subſtance; asanimal Identity is preſerved 
in Identity of Life, and not of Subſtance. - And therefore thoſe, who 
place thinking in an immaterial_Subſtance only, before they can 
come to deal with theſe Men, muſt ſhew why perſonal Tdentity can- 
not be preſerved in the change of immaterial Subſtances, or variety of 
articular immaterial Subſtances, as well as animal Identity is pre- 
ſerved in the change of material Subſtances, or variety of particular 
Bodies: Unleſs they will fay, ?tis one immaterial Spirit, that makes 
the ſame Life in Brutes ; as 1t is one immaterial Spirit that makes the 
fame Perſon in Men, which the Carteſians at leaſt will not admit, for 
fear of making Brutes thinking things too. _ > + 
$. 13. But next, as to the firſt part of the Queſtion, Whether if the 
fame thinking Subſtance ( ſuppoſing immaterial Subſtances only to 
think) be changed, it can be the ſame Perſon. I anſwer, that 
cannot be refolv'd, but by thoſe, who know what kind of Subſtances 
they are; that do think; and whether the conſciouſneſs of paſt AQi- 
ons can be transferr'd from one thinking Subſtance to another. Igrant, 
were the ſame Conſciouſneſs the ſame individual Attion, it could not: 
But it being but a preſent repreſentation of A paſt Ation, why it may 
not be -poſſible, that that may be repreſented to the Mind to. have 
been, which really never was,will remain to be ſhewn, And therefore 
how far the conſciouſneſs of patt Actions is annexed to any individual 
Agent, ſo that another cannot poſſibly have it, will be hard for us to 
determine, till we kiow what: kind of AQtion it is, that cannot be 
done without' a reflex Act of Perception accompanying it, and. how 
perforned by thinking Subſtances,, who-cannot think without being 
conſcious of it. But that, which we call the ſame conſciouſneſs, -not be- 
ing the ſame individual A& , why one intelleQuual Subitance may 
not have. repreſented to it, as done by it ſelf, what it never did, and 
'was perhaps done by ſome other Agent, why I ſay ſuch a repreſentati- 
-0n may-not, Poſſibly; be, without reality of Matter of Fatt, as well as 
ſeveral repreſentations in Dreams are, which yet, whulit dream- 
ing, wetakefor true, will be.difficult- to-conclude from the Nature of 
things. - And that it never is ſo, will by us; till we haye clearer views 
.of the Nature of thinking Subſtances, be beſt reſolv*d into, the Good- 
nels of God, who as far as the Happineſs or Miſery of any. of his ſenſible 
 Creatutes is concerned init, will not by a fatal Error of theirs transfer 
from one to another,that conſciouſneſs, which drawsReward or Puniſh- 
ment withit. How far this may be an Argument againſt,thole who 
would place Thinking in a Syſtem of fleeting animal Spirits, I leave 
to. be conſidered. But yet to return. to the Queſtion before us, it muſt 
be allowed, That if. the ſame conſciouſneſs (which, as has been ſhewn, 
1s quite adifferent thing from the ſame numerical Figure or Motion 
1n Body) can be transferr'd from, one thinking Subſtance to. another, 
it will be poffible, that two thinking Subſtances may make: but-one 
Perſon, -, For'the ſame conſciouſneſs being. prefery?d,; whether in the 
ame or different Subſtances; the perfonal Identity is preſerv'd. 
-»$.14: Asto the ſecond ipart of the Queſtion,, Whether, the fame 
immaterial Subſtance remaining, there may be twodiſtin& Perſons; 


which' Queſtion ſeems -to me to be built on this, Whether the ſame 
Bb. immaterial 
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immaterial Being, being conſcious of the Aftions of its paſt Duration, 
may be wholly {tripp'd of all the conſciouſneſs of its paſt Exiſtence, 
and loſe it beyorid the power of ever retrieving again: And fo as it 
were beginning a new Account from a new Period, have a conſciouſ- 
neſs that cannot reach beyond this new State. All thoſe who hold pre- 
exiſtence, are evidently of this Mind, ſince they allow the Soul to 
have no remaining conſciouſneſs of what it did in that pre-exiftent 
State, either wholly ſeparate from Body , or informing any other | 
Body; and if they ſhould not, *tis plain Experience would be againſt 
them. So that perſonal Identity reaching no farther than conſciouſneſs 
reaches, a pre-exiſtent Spirit not having continued ſo many Ages in 
a ſtate of Silence, muſt needs make different Perſons. Suppoſe a 
Chriſtian P/aronift or Pythagorean, ſhould upon God's having ended all 
his Works of Creation the Seventh Day, think his Soul hath exiſted 
ever ſince ; and ſhould imagine it has revolved in ſeveral Humane 
Bodies, as I once met with one, who was perſwaded his had been the 
Soul of Socrates (how reaſonably I will not difpute, This I know 
- that in the Poſt he filPd, which was no inconſiderable one, he paſſed 
for a very rational Man, and the Prefs has ſhewn, that he wanted not 
Parts or Learning) would any one fay, that he, being not conſcious 
of any of Socrates's Aﬀtions or Thoughts, could be the ſame Perſon 
with Sory4tes? Letany one refleft upon himſelf, and conclude, that 
he has in himſelf an immaterial Spirit, which is that which thinks in 
him, and in the conſtant _—_ of his Body keeps him the ſame; 
and is that which he calls himſelf: Let him alſo ſuppoſe it. to be the 
fame Soul, that was in Neftor or Therfites, at the Siege of Troy, (For 
Souls being, as far as we know any thing of them in their Nature, 
indifferent to any parcel of Matter, the Suppofition has no apparent 
abſurdity in it) which it may have been, as well as it is now, the 
Soul of any other Man : But he,” now having no conſciouſneſs ofany 
of the Ations either of NNefor or - Therfites,” does, or can he, conceive 
himſelf the fame Perſon with either of them? '' Can he be concerned 
in either of their Actions ? Attribute them to himſelf, or think 'them 
his own more than the AQtions of any other Man, that ever-exiſted? 
So that this conſcrouſneſs not reaching to any of the ARions of either 
of thofe Men, he is no more one ſeff with either of them, than if 
the Soul or immaterial Spirit, . that now- informs him, had been 
created, and-began to exift, when it began to inform his preſent 
Body, though it were never {0 true, that. the fame Spirit that in- 
formed Neftor*s or Therfites's Body , were numerically the fame that 
now inforrfis his. ' For this would no more make him the fame 
Perſon with Neſtor, than if fome of the Particles of Matter, ' that 
were once apart of Neftor, were now a part of this Man, the ſame 
mmatenial Subſtance without rhe ſame confciouſnes, no mire ma- 
king the fame Perſon by being united to any Body, than the ſame 
Parricleof Matter without conſciouſneſs united to any Body, makes 
.the fame Perſon. But let him pnce find himſelf conſcious of any of 
the Attions of Neftor, he then finds himfelf the fame Perſon with 
bs 9:0 fe 


Y- 15. And thus we may'be able without any difficulty «o con- 
ceive, the fame; Perfon at the ReſurreQtion, though in a Body no 
om in make or parts the latne which he had here, the fame <on- 
Tciouineſs going along with the Soul that inhabits it. Bur yer the 
Soul alone in the change of Bodies, would ſcarce to any one, but 
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to him that makes the Soul the Mar, be enough to make the ſame 
Mar. For ſhould the Soul of a Prince, carrying with it the con- 
ſciouſneſs of the Prince's paſt Life , enter and inform the Body of 
a Cobler as ſoon as deferted by his own Soul, every one ſees, he 
would be the ſame Perſon with the Prince, accountable only for 
the Prince's AQtions: But who would fay it was the fame Man? 
The Body too goes to the making the Man, and would, I guels, 
to. every Body determine the Man in this caſe, *wherein the Soul, 
with all its Princely Thoughts about it, would not make another 
Man : But he would be the ſame Cobler to every one beſides him- 
ſelf. I know that 1n the ordinary way of ſpeaking; the ſame Per- 
ſon, and the ſame Man, ftand for one and the fame thing. And 
indeed every one will always have a liberty to ſpeak, as he plea- 
ſes; and to apply what articulate Sonnds to what Ideas he thinks 
fit, and change them as often as he pleaſes. But yet when we 
will enquire, what makes the ſame Spzrir, Man, or Perſon, we muſt 
fix the Idezs of Spirit, Man, or Perſon, in our Minds ; and having 
reſolved with our ſelves what we mean by them, it will not be 
hard to determine, in either of them, or the ike, when its the ſame, 
and when not. ' | 
$. x6. But though the ſame immaterial Subſtance, or Soul does ©; 96 9 

not alone, whereever it be, and in whatſoever State, make the ſame /;,ze poſer. 
Man; yet*tis plain conſciouſneſs, as far as ever it can be extended, 
ſhould it be to Ages paſt, unites Exiftences, and Aftions,very remote 
in time, into the fame Perſon, as well as. it does the Exiſtence and 
Attions of the immediately preceding 'moment : So that whatever 
has the conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt AQtions, is the fame Perſon 
towhom they both belong. Had TI the ſame conſciouſneſs; that I 
faw the Ark and Noa#'s Flood, as that Ifaw an overflowing of the 
Thames laſt Winter, or as that IT write now, I could n6 more doubt. 
that I, that write this now, -that ſaw the Thames overflow'd laft- 
Winter, and that view*d the Flood at the general Deluge, was the 
ſame ſelf, place that /e/f in what Subſtance you'* pleaſe, than that I 
that write this am the ſame »y /e/f now whilſt I write ( whether 
I confift of all” the ſame Subſtance , material or immaterial, or no) 
that I was Yeſterday. For as to this point of being the ſame /ef, 
it matters not whether this preſent /e/f be made up' of the fame or 
other . Subſtances, - I being as much concern'd, and' as juſtly ac- 
countable for = Action was donea thouſand Years ſince, appropri- 
ated to me now by this ſelf-conſciouſneſs, as Tam, for what I did the 
laſt moment. | | 


. I. x7. Seff is that conſciots thinking thing, (whatever Subſtance Sf 47-»4: 
made up of whether Spiritual, or Metal irate or Compound-. -— —_—_ 
ed, it matters not ) which' is: ſenſible, 'or * conſcious of Pleaſure and 
Pain, capable of Happineſs or Miſery, and ſo is concern'd for it /e/f, 
as far as that conſciouſneſs extends. Thus every one finds, that 
whilft comprehended under that conſciouſneſs, the little Finger is as 
much a part of it /e/f, as what is moſtſo. Upon ſeparation of this 
little Finger, ſhould this conſciouſneſs go along with the little Fin- 
ger, and leave the reſt of the” Body, *tis evident the little Finget 
would be the Per/or, the _ Perſon; and ſelf then would have 
nothing to do with the reſt of theBody: As -in this 'caſe it is the 
conſciouſneſs that goes. along with the Subſtance, when one part is 
ſeparate from another, which makes the ſame Perſor, and con- 
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ſitutes' this inſeparable /e/f: ſo it 1s in reference to Subſtances 
remote in time. That with which the conſc:ouſneſs of this preſent 
thinking thing can join it ſelf, makes the fame Perſon , and is one 
/af with it, and with nothing elfe ; and fo atrributes to 1t /ef, and 


owns all the Actions of that thing, as its own, as far as that con- 


Objeft of Re- 
ward and 
Puniſhments 


ſciouſneſs reaches, and no farther; as every one who refle&ts will 
perceive. : 

6. 18. In this perſonal Zdentity is founded all the Right and Ju. 
ſtice of Reward and Puniſhment; Happineſs and Miſery, being that, 
for which every one is concerned for himſelf, not mattering what 
becomes of any Subſtance, not joined to, or affected with that con- 
ſciouſneſs. For as it is evident in the inftance I gave but now, if 
the conſciouſneſs went along with the little Finger, when it was cut 
off, that would be the ſame je/f which was concerned for the whole 
Body Yeſterday, as making a part of it ſe/f, whoſe Actions then it 
cannot but admit as its own now. Though if the ſame Body 
ſhould ſtill live, and immediately from the ſeparation of the little 


Finger have its own peculiar conſciouſneſs, whereof the little Finger - 


knew nothing, it would not at all be concerned for it, as a part of 
it /e/f, or could own any of its Aftions, or have any of them imputed 
to him. 

$. 19. This may ſhew us wherein pafes Identity conſiſts, not 
in the Identity of Subſtance, but, as I have faid, in the Tdeatity 
of conſciouſneſs, wherein, if Socrates and the preſent Mayor of Quim- 


| berongh agree, they are the ſame Perſon : It the ſame Socrates waking 


and {leeping do not partake of the fame conſciouſneſs, Socrates wa» 
king and ſleeping is not the ſame Perſon. And to puniſh Socrates 
waking, for what ſleeping Socrates thought, and waking Socrates was 
never conſcious of, would be no more of Right, than to puniſh one 
Twin for what his Brother-Twin did, whereof he knew nothing, 
becauſe their outſides were fo like, that they could not bediftinguiſh- 
ed; for ſuch Twins have been ſeen. | 

Q. 20. But yet poſſibly it will ſtill be objected, ſuppofe I wholly 
loſe the memory of ſome parts of my Life, beyond a poffibility of 
retrieving them, ſo that pornaps I ſhall never be conſcious of them 

a 


_ again; yet am I not the ſame Perſon, that did thoſe *Aftions, had 


thoſe Thoughts,that I was ance conſcious of, though I have-now forgot 
them? To which I anſwer, that we muſt here take notice what 
the Word Tis applied to, which in this caſe is the Man only. And 
the ſame Man being preſumed to be the ſame Perſon, I: is eaſi- 
ly here ſuppoſed to ſtand alſo for the ſame Perſon. But if it be 


poſſible for the ſame, Man to have diſtinQt incommunicable conſci- 


ouſneſs at different: times, it is pait , doubt the ſame Man would at 
different times make different Perſons ; ' which, we ſee, is the Senſe 
of Mankind in the folemneft Declaration of their Opinions, Humane 
Laws not puniſhing the Mad Maz for the Sober Man's Actions, nor 
the Sober Mer for what the Mad Mar did, thereby making them two 
Perſons ; which. 1s ſomewhat explained by our way of ſpeaking in 
Ergliſh, when , we fay ſuch an one 7s not himſelf, or is beſides himſelf; 
in, which Phraſes it is in{inuated, as if thoſe who now, or, at leaft, 
firſt uſed them, thought, that je/f was changed, the /e/F ſame Per- 


. 


{on was no longer in that Man. 


d. 21, But: 
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&. 21, But yet tis hard to conceive, that Socrates the fame indivi- oo be- 
dual Man ſhould be two Perſons. To help us a little in this, we ;, of Man and 


muſt conſider what is meant by Socrates, or the fame individual Per/or. 


Mas. | 


. Firft, Tt muſt be either the ſame individual, immaterial, thinking 
Subſtance ; In ſhort, the ſame numerical Soul, and nothing elſe. 


Secondly, Or the fame Animal, without any regard to an immaterial 
Soul. | 


Thirdly, Or the fame immaterial Spirit united to the ſame Ani- 
mal. 


Now take which of theſe Suppoſitions you pleaſe, it is impoflible to 
make perſonal Identity to conſift in any thing but conſciouſneſs ; or 
reach any farther than that does. | 


For by the Firſt of them, it muſt be allowed poſſible that a Man born 
of different Women, and in diſtant times, may be the ſame Man. A 
way of ſpeaking, which whoever admits, muſt allow it poſſible, for 
the ſame Man to be two diſtinct Perſons, as any two that have lived 
in different Ages without the knowledge of one anothers Thoughts. 

By the Second and Third, Socrates in this Life, and after it, cannot 
be the fame Man any way, but by the ſame conſciouſneſs; and fo ma- 
king Humane Identity to confilt in the ſame thing wherein we place Per- 
ſonal Identity, there will be no difficulty to allow theſame Man to be 
the ſame Perſon. But then they who place Humaxe Identity in conſci- 
ouſneſs only, and not in ſomething elſe, muſt confider how they will 
make the Infant Socrates the ' fame Man with Socretes after the Reſur- 
reftion. But whatſcever to fome Men makes a Mey, and conſequent- 
ly the ſame individual Man, wherein perhaps few are agreed, perſonal 
Identity can by us be placed in nothing but conſciouſneſs ( which is 
that alone which makes what we call /e/f) without involving us in 
great Abſurdities. | 

Q. 22, Butis not a Man Drunk and Sober the ſame Perſon, why elſe 
is he puni{h'd for the Fact he commits when Drunk, though he be ne- 
ver afterwards conſcious of it? Juſt as much the fame Perſon, as a 
| Maa that walks, and does other things in his {leep, is the ſame Perſon, 
and is anſ{\yerable for any miſchiethe ſhall do init. HumaneLaws puniſh 
both with a Juſtice ſuitable to their way of Knowledge: Becauſe in 
theſe caſgs, ' they cannot diſtinguiſh certainly what is real, what coun- 
terteit; and ſo the ignorance in Drunkenneſs or Sleep is not admitted 
aS a plea, For though puniſhment be annexed to perſonality, and 
perſonality to conſciouſneſs, and the: Drunkard perhaps be not: con- * 
{cious of what he did; yet Humane, Judicatures juſtly puniſh him ; be- 
cauſe the Fatt is proved againit; him, but want of conſciouſneſs cannot 
be proved for him. But in the great Day, wherein the Secrets. of 
all Hearts ſhall be laid open, it may be reaſonable: to think, no one 
ſhall be made to anſwer for what he. knows nothing of; but ſhall re- 
ceive his Doom, his Conſcience accuſing or excufing him. 

d. 23. Nothing but. conſciouſneſs can unite remote Exiſtences into Conſcionſne/5 
the ſame Perſon, the Identity ,of Subſtance will not doit. For:what- 4/1: makes 
ever Subitance there is, however framed, without conſciouſneſs, there” 

is 
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is no Perſon: And a Carcaſe may be a Perſon, as well as any fort of 
Subſtance be ſo without conſciouſneſs. 

Could we ſuppoſe two diſtinct incomminicable conſciouſneſſes ating 
the ſame Body,the one conitantly by Day,the other by Night ; and on - 
the other ſide the ſame conſciouſneſs ating by Intervals two diſtin& 
Bodies: I ask in the firſt caſe, Whether the Day and the Night-man 
would not be two as diſtinct Perſons, as Socrates and Plato; and whe- 
ther in the ſecond caſe, there would not be one Perſon in two diſtin& 
Bodies, as much as one Man is the ſame in two diſtin&t clothings. Nor 
is itat all material to ſay, that this ſame, and this diſtin& conſciouſneſs 
in the caſes above-mentioned, is owing to the ſame and diftin&t imma- 
terial Subſtances, bringing it with them to thoſe Bodies, which whe- 
ther true or no, alters not the caſe: Since *tis evident the perſonal Iden- 
tity would equally be determined by the conſciouſneſs, whether that 
conſciouſneſs were annexed to ſome individual immaterial Subſtance 
orno. For granting that the thinking Subſtance in Man muſt: be ne- 
ceſſarily ſuppos'd immaterial, tis evident, that immaterial thinking 
thing may ſometimes part with its pait conſciouſneſs, and be reſtored 


. to it again, as appears 1n the forgettulneſs Men often have of their paſt 


Actions, and the Mind many times recovers the memory of a pait con- 
ſciouſneſs, which it had loſt for twenty Years together. Make theſe 
intervalsof Memory and Forgerfiilneſ? to take their turns regularly by 
Day and Night, and you-have two Perſons with the fame immaterial 
Spirit, as much as in the former inſtance. two Perſons with the ſame 
Body. | So that /eff is not determined by Identity or Diverſity of Sub- 
ſtance,which it cannot be ſure of, but only by Identity of conſtiouſack, 

$. 24. Indeed it may conceive the Subſtance whereof it is now made 
up, 'to have exiſted formerly, united in the fame conſcious Being : 
But conſciouſneſs removed, that Subttance is no more it /eff, or makes 
no' more a part of it, than any other Subſtance, as is evident in the 
inſtance, we:have"already given, of a Limb cut off, of whoſe Heat, 
or Cold, or other AﬀeQtions, having no longer any conſciouſneſs, it is 
no more of a Man's ſelf than any other Matter of the Univerſe. In like . 
manner itwill bein reference to any immaterial Subſtance, which 1s 
void of that conſciouſneſs whereby 1 am my ef to my ſelf: If there be 
any part of its Exiſtence, which I cannot upon recolleQion join with 
that preſent conſciouſneſs, whereby I am now my /eff, it is in that part 
of its Exiftence no more my /eff, than any other immaterial. Being, 
For whatſoever any Subſtance has thought or done, which I cannot re- 
colleQ,and w my conſciouſneſs make my own Thought and AQton, it 
will no more belong; to me,whether a part of me thought or did ir, than 


if it had been thought or done by any other immaterial Being any 


where exiſting, | 
$. 25. I agree the more probable Opinion is, that this conſciouſneſs is 
annexed to,and:the;Aﬀettion of one individual immaterial Subſtance, 
But let 'Men according to their divers Hypotheſes reſolve of that as 
_ pleaſe. This every intelligent Being, ſenſible of Happineſs or 
Miſery, muſt grant, that there is ſomething that is h:i»ſe/f,; that he is 


concerned for, and would have happy ; that this ſe/f has exiſted in a 
continued Duration more than one inſtant, and therefore *tis poſſible 
may exiſt, as it has done, Months and Years to come, without any 
certain bounds to be ſet to its duration; and may bethe fame /f, by 
the ſame conſciouſneſs, continued on far the future. And thus, by 
this conſciouſneſs, he finds himſelf to be the ſame ſelf which did ſuch 

or 
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or ſuch an ACtion ſome Years fince, by which he comes to be happy 
or miſerable now. In all which account of /eff, the ſfime numerical 
Subſtance is not conſidered, as making the fame /e/f: But the ſame 
continued conſciouſneſs, in which ſeveral Subſtances may have been 
united, and again ſeparated from it, which, whilſt they continued in 
a vital union with that, wherein this conſciouſneſs then reſided, made 
a part of that ſame FI. Thus any part of our Bodies vitally united 
to that, which is conſcious in us, makes a part of our ſelves: But uport 
ſeparation from the vital union, by which that conſciouſneſs is commu- 
nicated, that, which a moment fince was part of our ues iS now 
 nomore fo, than a part of another Man's /eF is a part of me; and tis 
not impoſſible, but in a little time may become a real part of another 
Perſon. And ſo we have the ſame numerical Subſtance become a part 
of two different Perſons ; and the fame Perſon preſerved under the 
change of various Subſtances. Could we ſuppoſe any Spirit wholly 
ſripp'd of all its memory or conſciouſneſs of paſt Aftions, as we fin 
our Minds always are of a great part of ours,and ſometimes of themall, 
the union or ſeparation of ſuch a Spiritual Subſtance would make no 
variation of perſonal Identity, any more than that of any Patticle 
of Matter does. Any Subſtance vitally united to the preſent thinki 5 
Being, isa part of that very ſame ff which now is: Any thi ite 
' toitby a conſciouſneſs of former Ations makes alſo a part of the ſame 
ſelf, which is the ſame both then and now., 

d. 26. Perſon, as I take it, is the name for this /ef, Where-ever a 
Man finds, what he calls hix/ef, there I think another may fay is the 
fame Perſon. Ir is a Forenſick Term appropriating Actions and their 
Merit; and ſo belongs only to intelligent Agents capable of a Law, 
and Happineſs and Miſery. This perſonality extends it /zf beyond 
preſent Exiſtence to what is paſt, only by conſciouſneſs, whereby it be- 
comes concerned and accountable, owns and imputes to it For paft 
AXQtians, juſt upon the ſame gro and. for the {ame reaſon, that it 
does the preſent. All which 1s founded in aconcern for Happineſs the 
unavoidable concomitant of conſciouſneſs, that which is conſcious of 
Pleafure and Pain, deſiring, that that ef, that is conſcious, ſhould be 
happy. And therefore whatever Qions it cannot reconcile or 
appropriate to thatpreſent /e/f by conſciouſneſs, it can be no more con- 
cerned in, than if they had never been done: And to receive Pleaſure 
or Pain; . 4. e, Reward or Puniſliment, on the account of any ſuch 
Aion, is all one, as to be made happy or. miſerable in its firſt beings 
without any demerit at all. For ſuppoſing a: Man puaiſh'd, now, for 
what he had done in another Life, whereof he could be made to have 
no conſciouſneſs atall, what difference is there between that Puniſh- 
ment, and being created miſerable? And therefore conformable to 
this, the Apoſtle tells us, that at the Great Day, when every one ſhall 
receive according to his doings, the ſecrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid we 
The Sentence ſhall be juſtified by the conſciouſneſs all Perſons ſhall 
have, that they themſelves in what Bodies ſoever ny appear, or what 
Ml S ſoever that conſciouſneſs adheres to, are the ſame, that com- 
mitted thoſe Actions, and deſerve that Puniſhmeat for them. 

$. 27. I am aptenough to think TI have in treating of this Subje& 
made ſome Suppoſitions that will look ftrange to ſome Readers, and 
poſſibly they are ſo in themſelves. But yet I think, they are ſuch, as 
are pardonable in this ignorance we are in of the Nature of that 


thinking thing, that is in us, and which we look on as our ſe/ves. Did 


we 


Perſon a F6- 
renfick Term. 
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The difficulty 


we know what it was, or how it was tied to a certain Syſtem of fleet. 

ing Animal Spirits; or whether 1t could, or could not perform its Ope- 
rations of Thinking ahd Mernory out of a Body organized as ours is ; 
and whether it has pleaſed God, that no one ſuch Spirit ſhall ever be 
united to any but one ſucti Body, upon the right Conſtitution of whoſe 
Organs its Memory ſhould depend, we might ſee the Abfurdity of 
ſome of thoſe Suppoſitions T have made. But taking, as we ordinarily 
now do, (in the dark concerning theſe, Matters) the Soul of a Man, 
for an immaterial Subſtance, independent from Matter, and indiffe- 


rent alike toit all, there can from the Natureof things; be no Abſur- 


dity at all, to ſuppoſe, that the ſame Sobl thay, at different rimes be 
united to different Bodies, and with them make up, for that time, one - 
Man; As well aswe ſuppoſe a part of a Sheep's Body yeſterday ſhould 
be a partof a Man's Body to morrow, and in that union make avital 
partof Melibews himſelf as well as it did of his Ram. 

$. 28. To conclude, whatever Subſtance begins to exiſt, it muſt,du- 


from il uſe of ring its Exiſtence, neceſſarily be the ſame : Whatever Compoſitions of 


Names. 


" Continued 


Exiſtence 
es Iden- 
et ty. 


Subſtances begin to exiſt, during theunion of thoſe Subſtances,the con- 
crete muſt be the fame: Whatſoever Mode begins to exiſt, during its 
Exiſtence, it is the ſame: And fo if the Compoſition be of diftin& Sub- 
ſtances, and different Modes, the fame Rule holds. Whereby it will 
appear, that the difficulty or obſcurity, that has been about this Mat- 
ter, rather riſes from the Names ill uſed, than from any obſcurity in 
things themſelves. For whatever makes the ſpecifick Idea, to which the 
name is applied, if that Idea be ſteadily oo to, the diſtin&tion of any 
thing into the ſame, and divers will eaſily be conceived, and there can 
ariſe no doubt about it. | | | 

$. 29. For ſuppoſing a rational Spirit be the dex of a May, *tis eafie 
to know, what 1s the /ame May, viz. the ſame Spirit, whether ſepa- 
rate or-in a Body will be the ſame Marv. Suppoling a rational Spirit 
vitally united to a Body of a certain conformation of Parts to make a 
May, whilſt that rational Spirit, with that vital conformation of Parts, 
though continued in a fleeting ſucceſſive Body, remains, it will be 
the ſame Man, But if to any one the Idea of a Mar be, but the vital 
union of Parts in a certain ſhape; as long as that vital union and ſhape 
remains, in a concrete no otherwiſe the ſame, 'but by a continued ſuc- 
ceſfion of fleeting Particles, it will be the ſame Mary, For whatever 
be per aptinion whereof the complex 7dea is made, whenever Ex- 
iſtence makes it one particular thing. under any denomination, the 
fame Exiſtence continued, ' preſerves it' the fame individual under the 


ſame denomination. 
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CH A P. XXVII. 
Of other Relations. 


& I. Eſides the before-mentioned occaſions of Time, Place, and Proportional, 
Caufality of comparing, or referring Things one to another, 
there are, as I have faid,infinite others,fome whereof I ſhall mention. 
Firſt, The firſt I ſhall name, is ſome one {imple Idea; which being 
capable of Parts or Degrees, affords an occaſion of comparing the Sub- 
jets wherein it is to one another, in reſpe& of that fimple 1dea, v. g. * 
Whiter, Sweeter, Bigger, Equal, More, &c. Theſe Relations depending 
on the'Equality and Exceſs of the fame fmple 7dea, in ſeveral Sub- 
jets, may be called, it one will, Proportional; and that theſe are only 
converſant about thoſe ſimple deas received from Senſation or Reflec- 
tion, is ſoevident, that nothing need be faid to evince it. _ EN 
$:2. Secondly, Another occaſion of comparing Things together, -of Narural. 
concen one thing, ſo as to include in that Conſideration ſome other 
thing, is the Circumſtances of their origin or beginning ; which being 
not afterwards to be altered, make the Relations, depending thereon, 
as laſting as the SubjeQs to which they belong; v.g.Father and Son,Bro- 
thers, Couſin-Germans, &c. which have their Relations by one Commu- 
nity of Blood, wherein they partake in ſeveral degrees ; Conntry-men, 
i.e, thoſe who were born-in the ſame Country, or 'Tratt of Ground ; 
and theſe I call zataral Relations : Wherein we may obſerve, that Man- 
kind have fitted their Notions and Words to the uſe of common Life, 
and not to the truth and extent of Things. For *tis certain, that in rea- 
lity, the Relation 1s the ſame, betwixt the Begetter, and the Begotten,in 
the ſeveral Races of other Animals, as well as Men : But yet ?tis ſeldom 
ſaid, This Bull is the Grandfather of ſuch a Calf; or that two Pidgeons 
are Couſin-Germains. It is very convenient, that by diſtin&t Names, 
theſe Relations ſhould be obſerved, and marked out in Mankind, there 
being occaſion, both in Laws, and other Communications one with 
another, to mention and take notice of Men, under theſe Relations : 
From whence alfo ariſe the Obligations of ſeveral Duties amongſt Men: 
Whereas in Brutes, Men having very little or no cauſe to mind theſe 
Relations, they have not thought fit to give them diftin& and peculiar 
Names. This, by the way,may give us ſomelight into the different ſtate 
and growth of Languages, which being ſuited only to the convenience 
of Communication, are proportioned to the Notions Men#have, and 
the commerce of Thoughts familiar amongſt them ; and not to the 
reality or extent of Things, nor to the various Reſpets might be 
tound among them; nor the different abſtrat Conſiderations might 
be framed about them. Where they had no philoſophical Notions,there 
they had no Terms to expreſs them : And *tis no wonder Men ſhould 
have framed no Names for thoſe Things, they found no occaſion to dif- 
courſe of. From whence it is eaſy to imagine, why, as in ſome Coun- 
tries, they may not have ſo much as the Name for a Horſe; and in 
others, where they are more careful of the Pedigrees of their Horſes, than 
of their own, that there they may have not. only Names fot particular 
Horſes, but alfo of their ſeveral Relations of Kindred one to another. 
Ce 6.3. Thirdly, 
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& 3. Thirdly, Sometimes the foundation of conſ;dering Things, with 
reference to one another, is ſome act, whereby any one comes by a 
Moral Right, Power, or Obligation to do ſomething. Thus a Gezeral is 
one, that hath power to command an Army; and an Army under a 
General, is a Colle&ion of armed Men, obliged to obey one Man. A 
Citizen, or a Burgher,is one who has a Right to certain Privileges 1n this 
or that place. All this ſort depending upon Men's Wills, or Agreement 
in Society, call /-ſtitated, or Voluntary ; and may be mags (7 4 from 
the natural, in that they are moſt, if not all of them, ſome way or. 
other alterable, and ſeparable from the Perſons, to whom they have 
ſometimes belonged, though neither of the Subſtances, fo related, be 
deſtroy'd. Now though theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the reſt ; and 
contain in them a reference of two things, one to the other : yet be- 
cauſe one of the two things often wants a relative Name, importing 
that reference, Men uſually take no notice of it,and the Relation is com- 
monly oyer-look'd, v.g. A Patronand Clertarecalily allow'd to be Re- 
lations: but a Carſftable, or Diffator, are not fo readily, at firſt hearing, 
canfidered as ſuch. Becauſe there is no peculiar Name for thoſe who 
are under the Command of a Difaror, or Conſtable, expr<fſling a Rela- 
tion to gither of them ; though it be certain, that either of rhem hath a 
certain Power over ſome others; and fo is:ſo far related to them,as well 
as a Patrenis to his Client, or General to his Army. 

$. 4. Fearthly, There is another ſort of Relation,which is the Confor- 
mity, or Diſagreement, Men's voluntary AQtions have to a Rule, 'to 
which they are referred, and by which they are judged of : which, I 
think, may be called Moral Relation; as being that, which denominates 
our Moral AQions, and deſerves well to be examined, there being no 
part of Knowledge wherein we ſhould be more careful to get determi- 
ned 7deas, and avoid, as much as may be, Obſcurity and Confuſion. 
Humane AQtions, when with their various Ends, Obje&s, Manners, 
and Circumſtances, they are framed into diftin&t complex 71dees, are, 


as has been ſhewn, ſo many mixed Mades, a great part whereof have 


Moral Good 


and Ewll. 


Moral Rules. 


Names annexed to them. T hus — Gratitude to be a readineſs 
to acknowledge and return Kindneſs received ; Polygamy to be the ha- 
ving more Wives than one at once : when we frame theſe Notions thus 
in our Minds, we have there fo many determined Ideas of mixed Modes. 
But this is not all that concerns our Ations; it is not enough to have 
determined Jgeas of them, and to know what Names belong to ſuch 
and fuch Combinations of /:zas. We have a farther and greater Con- 
cernment, and that is, to know whether ſuch ARions ſo made up, 
are morally good, or bad. 
$5. Good and Evil, as hath been ſhewn, B.II. Ch.XX. 4.2. and Ch. 
XR. $. 42. are nothing but Pleaſureor Pain, or that which occaſions, 
or procures Pleafure or Pain tous. Morally Good and Evil then, is only 
the Conformity or Diſagreement of our voluntary Aftions to ſome 
Law, whereby Good or Evil is drawn on us, from the Will and Power 
ofthe Law-maker; which Good and Evil, Pleaſure or Pain, -attending 
our obſervance, or breach of the Law, by the Decree of the Law-maker, 
is that we call Reward and Puniſhment. : 
$.6. Of thefe Morel Rales,or Laws,to: which Men generally refer,and 
by which they judge of theReQitude or Pravity of their Actions, there 
ſeem tome to be three ſorts, with their three different Enforcements, or 
Rewards and Puniſhments, For fince it would be utterly in vain,to ſup- 
poſeaRule ſet tothe free Ations of Man, withour annexing to it ſome 
Enforcement 
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Enforcement of Good and Evil,to determine his Will, we muſt, where- 
ever we ſuppoſe a Law, ſuppoſe alſo ſome Reward or Puniſhment an- 
nexed to that Law. It would be in vain for one intelligent Being, to 
ſet a Rule to the Attions of another, if he had it not in his Power,to re- 
ward the compliance with, and puniſh deviation from his Rule, by 


ſome Good and Evil, that is not the natural produ& and conſequence of 


the Action it ſelf, For that being a natural Convenience, or Inconve- 
nience, would operate of it ſelf without a Law. This, if I miſtake 
not, is the.true nature of all Law, properly ſo called. 


| $.7. The Laws that Men generally refer their Aftions to, to judge Laws. 


of their ReQitude, or Obliquity, ſeem to me to be theſe three. - x. The 
Dzivine Law. 2. The Civil Law. 3. The Law of Opinion or Reputation, 
if I may fo call it. By the Relation they bear to the firſt of theſe, Meri 
judge whether their ACtions are Sins, or Duties ; by the ſecond, whe- 
ther they be Criminal, or Innocent; and by the third, whether they 
be Vertues or Vices. 


_ - $.8. Firſt, The Divine Law, whereby I mean,that Law which God Divine Law, 
| the meaſure 


has ſet tothe aCtions of Men, whether promulgated to them by the light 
of Nature, or the voice of Revelation. That God has given a Rule 
whereby Men ſhould govern themſelves, I think there 1s no body fo 
brutiſh as to deny. He has a Right to do it, we are his Creatures : He 


has Goodneſs and Wiſdom to dire& our Ations to that which is beſt: . 


and he has Power to enforce it by .Rewards and Puniſhments, of infi- 
'nite weight and duration, in another Life : for no body can take us out, 
of his hands. This is the only true touchſtone of oral Refitade ; and 
by comparing them to this Law, it is, that Mea judge of the moſt con- 


ſiderable Mora! Good or Evil of their Attions; that is, whether as Ds- 


ties, or Sins, they are like to procure them happineſs, or miſery, front 
the hands of the ALMIGHTY.. Es 


&. 9. Secondly, The Civil Law, the Rule ſet by the Comnionwealth, Civil Law,che 
to the Attions of thoſe, who belong to it, is another Rule, to which mm F 


Mea refer their Ations, to judge- whether they be criminal,” "Or NO. gmocence. 


This Law no body over-looks : the Rewards and Puniſhmeants, that 
enforce it, being ready at hand, and ſuitable to the Power that,makes 
it; which is the force of the Commonwealth, engaged to prote$t.the 
Lives, Liberties,and Poſſeſſions,of thoſe who live accordingtoits Laws, 
and has power to take away Life, Liberty, or Goods, from hini, who 
diſobeys; which is the puniſhment of Offences commutted. againit 
this Law. 


{. 10., Thirdly, The Law of Opinion or Reputation. | Vertue and Vice Philo bical 
ſure "Fare 


are Names pretended, and ſuppoſed every where fo ſtand for aQtions in 

. their own nature right and wrong : And as far as they really are ſoa 
plied, they fo far are co-incident with the divine Lew above-mentioned. 

But yet, whatever is pretended, this is viſible, that theſe Names, Yertue 


of Sin and 
Duty. 


of 


med- 


and Vice, 


and Vze, in the particular inſtances of their TAG, through the ſe- . 


veral Nations and Societies of Men in-the World, are conſtantly attri- 
buted only to ſuch aQtions, as in each Country and Society are in repu- 
tation or Iicredir, Nor is it to be thought ſtrange, that Men eve! 

where ſhould give the Name of Yer:ae to thoſe ations, which. among 

them are judged praiſe worthy ; and call that Yice, which they account 
blamable :. Since otherwiſe they would condemn themſelves, if they 
ſhould think any thing Right, ro which they allow'd not Commenda- 
tion; any thing Wrozp, whuch they let paſs without Blame. Thus the 


meaſure of what is every where called and eſteemed Yertze and Vice 1s 
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this approbation or diſkke, praiſe or blame, which by a ſecret and ra. 


cit conſent eſtabliſhes it ſelf in the ſeveral Societies, Tribes, and-Clubs 
of Men in the World : whereby ſeveral actions come to find Credit or 
Diſgrace amongft them, according to the Judgment, Maxims, or Fa- 
ſhions of that Macs, For though Men uniting inta politick Societies, 
have reſigned up to the publick the diſpoſing of all their Force,ſo that 
they cannot employ it againſt any Fellow-Citizen, any farther than the 
Law of the Country dire&ts : yet they retain {till the power of Think- 
ing well or ill; approving or diſapproving of the actions of thoſe whom 
they live amongſt, and converſe with: And by this approbation and 
an they eſtabliſh amongſt themſelves, what they will call Vertu? 
and Fe. 

'$.1x. That this is the common meaſure of Vertue and Vice, will ap. 
pear to any one, who conſiders, that though that paſſes for Yzce in one 
Country, which is counted a Yerrae, or at leaft not /ize, in another ; 

et every-where Yertue and Praiſe, Vice and Blame,go together. Yer: 


15 every-where that, which is thought Pratfe-worthy ; and nothing elſe 


but that, which has the allowance of publick Eſteem, is called Yertae. 


. Pertae and Praiſe are fo united, that they are called often by the ſame 


Name. Suzt ſux premis Laudi, fays Virgil; and ſo Cicero, Nihil habet 
natuta preftantius, quam —_— Laudem, quam Dignitatem, quam 
Dees, which he tells you, are all Names for the ſame thing, T#fc. 7.2. 
This is the Language of the Heathen Philoſophers,who well underſtood, 
wherein their Notions of Verrze and Vice conſiſted. And though, pers 
haps, by the different Temper, Education, Faſhion, Maxims.ce Taicef 
of different ſorts of Men it fell ont, that what was thought Praiſe- 
worthy in one Place, eſcaped not cenſure in another ; and foin diffe- 
rent Societies, Perrues and Fices were changed : Yet, as to the Main, 
they for the moſt part kept the ſame every where. For ſince nothing 
can be more natural, than to.encourage with Eſteem and Reputation 
that, wherein every one finds his Advantage ; and to blame and dif- 
countenance the contrary : *tis no Wonder, that Eſteem and Difcredir, 
Vertue-and Vice, ſhould in a great meafure every-where correſpond 
with the unchangeable Rule of Right and Wrong, which the Law of 
God hath eſtabliſhed ; there being nothing, that ſo direQly, and viſibly 
ſecures, and advances the general Good of Mankind in this World, as 
Obedieace to the Laws, he has ſet them, and nothing that breeds fuch 
Miſchiefs and Confuſion, as the negle@ of them. And therefore Men, 
without renouncing all Senſe and Reaſon,and their.own Intereſt, which 
they are {0 conſtant y true to, could not generally miſtake, in placing 
their Commendation and Blame on that- fide, that really deſerved it 
not. Nay, even thoſe Men, whofe PraQtice was otherwiſe, failed not » 
to give their. Approbation right, few -being depraved to that Degree, 
as not tg condernn, at leaſt in others, the Faults they themſelves were 
guilty of: whereby eyen in the Corruption of Manners, the true Boun- 

aries of the Law of Nature, which ought ro be the Rule of Vertue and | 
ee, were pretty well preſerved. So that even the Exhortations of in- 

red Teachers have not feared to appeal ro common Repute. Whats 

oever 25 lovely, whatſoever is of good report, if there be any Vertae, if there 
be any praiſe, &c, Phu. 4.8. 


* - 


* . 


ts Inforce- þ.12, If any one ſhall imagine, that T have forgot my own Notion of 


ments, Com- 
- mendation, 


and Diſcredit. 


a Law, When I make the Law, whereby Men judge of Vertae and Vire, 
to be nothing elſe, but the Conſent of private Men, who have not Au- 
thority enough to make a Law: Eſpecially wanting that, which - fo 

| neceliary, 
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neceſſary, and eſſential to a Law, a Power to inforce it : I think, I may 
fay, that he, who imagines Commendation and Diſgrace, not to be 
ſtrong Motives on Men, to accommodate themſelves to the Opinions 
and Rules of thoſe, with whom they converſe, ſeems little skilld in the 
Nature,or _— of Mankind : the greateſt part whereof he ſhall find 
to govern themſelves chiefly, if not ſolely, by this Law of Faſhion; and 
ſo they do that, which keeps them in Reputation with their Company, 
little regard the Laws of God, or the Magiftrate. The Penalties that 
attend the breach of God's Laws, ſome, nay, perhaps, moſt Men ſel- 
dom ſeriouſly refle& on: and un—ng thoſe that do, many, whilſt 
they break the Law, entertain Thoughts of future reconciliation, and 
——__ their Peace for ſuch Breaches. And as to the Puniſhments, due 
from the Laws of the Commonwealth, they frequently flatter them- 
felves with the hopes of Impunity.. But no Man ſcapes the Puniſhment 
' of their Cenſure and Diſlike, who offends againſt the Faſhion and Opi- 
nion of the Company he keeps, and would recommend himſelf to. Nor 
is there one of ten thouſand, who is ſtiff and inſenſible enough, to bear 

up under the conſtant Diſlike, and Condemnation of his own Club. He 

muſt beof a ſtrange, and unuſual Conſtitution, who can content him- 

ſelf, to live in conſtant Diſgrace and Difrepute with his own particular 

Society. Solitude many Men have ſought, and been reconciled to: 
But no Body, that has the leaſt Thought, or Senſe of a Man about him, 
- can live in Society, under the conſtant Diſlke, and ill Opinion of his 

Familiars, and thoſe he converſes with. This is a Burthen too heavy 
for humane Sufferance : And the muſt be made up of irreconcilable 

Contradiftions, who can take Pleaſure in Company, and yet be inſen- 

ſible of Contempt and Diſgrace from his jatogs 5-56 joy 


fore, -4 often” called Moral ReQirude. This' Rule being nothing but | 
x ColleQtion of ſeveral ſimple Ideas, the Conformity thereto.is but ſo- 
ordering the AQtion, that the ſimple Ideas, belonging to it, may cor- 
reſpond to thoſe, which the Law requires. And thus we fo kerac Moral 
Beings and Notions, are founded on, and terminated in theſe ſimple 
Ideas, we have received from Senſation or RefteRtion. |. For Example, 
let us conſider the complex Ide, we ſignify by the Word-Murther:: 
and when we have taken-it aſunder, and examined-all che Partieu- 
lars, we ſhall find them to amount to a Collection of fimple Fdeas, de - 
rived from Refle&ion or Senfation, wiz. Firſt, From Refle&ion on 
the Operations of our own Minds, we have. the Ideas of Willing, 
Conſidering, Purpoſing before-hand, Malice, or wiſhing 1} to _ 
| ther; 
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ther; and alſo of Lifei, tor Perception , and -Self-motion. Second- 
ty, From Senfation, we have the Collection of thoſe ſimple ſen- 
Gble [deas which are to be found in a Man, and of ſome AQion, where- 
by we put an end to Perception, and Motioh in the Man ; all. which 
ſimple Ideas;are comprehended in the Word Murther: This Colle&tion 
of ſimple 7deas,being found by me to agree or CORE the Eſteem 
of the Country I have been bred in; and to be held by moſt Men there; 
worthy Praiſe, or Blame, I call the Action vertuous or vitious : If 
have the Will of a ſupreme, invifible Law-maker for my Rule: then; 
as I ſuppoſed the AQtion commanded, or forbidden by God, I call ix 
Good or Evil, Sin or Duty: and if I compare it to the civil Law, the 
Rule made by the Legiſlative ofrhe Country,I call it lawful,or unlaw- 
ful, a Crime, or no Crime. So that whenceſoever we take the Rule 
of Moral AQtions; or by what Standard foever we frame in our Minds 
the Idexs of Vertues or V ices, they conſiſt only, and are made up of Cal- 
lefions of ſimple Ideas, which we originally received from Senſe or 
RefleRion : and their ReQtitude, or Obliquity, conſiſts in the Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement, with thoſe Patterns preſcribed by ſome Law. 
$.15. Toconceive rightly of Moral Adios, we muft take notice of 
them, under this two-fold Conſideration. Fir/f, As they are in them- 
ſelves each made up of ſuch a ColleQion of ſimple Ideas. Thus Drun- 
kenneſs, or Lying, ſignify ſuch or ſuch, a ColleQtion of ſimple 7deas, 
which I call mixed Modes : and in this Senſe, they are as much poſitive 
abſolute Tdeas, as the drinking of a Horſe, or ſpeaking of a Parrot. Se- 
condly, Our Aftons are- conſidered, as Good, Bad, or Indifferent ; and 
in this reſpeR, they are'Re/ative, it being their Conformity to, or Dif- 
agreemrnt with ſome Rule, that makes them to be regular or irregular, 
Good or Bad: and fo, as far as they are compared with a Rule, and 
thereupon denominated, they come under Relation. "Thus the chal- 
lenging, and T_T a Man, as it is a certain poſitive Mode, - or 
particular fort of Action, by particular des, diſtinguiſhed from all 
others, is called Daellizg : which, when confidered, in relation tothe 
Law of God, will deſerve the Name Sin; to the Law of Faſhion;-in 
ſome Countries, Valour and Vertue ; and to the mnnicipal Laws of 
ſome Governments, a capital Crime. In this Caſe, when the poſitive 
| Mode has one Name,and another Name as it ſtands: inrelation to the. 
Law, the diftinQtion may as eaſily be obſerved, as it 4s in Subſtances, 
where qne Name, v.g. Mzy, 1s uſed toſignity the thing, another, wg. 
Father, to fignify the Relation. - | Is 'y ; 
$.16. But becauſe, very frequently the poſitive ea of the ACtion, 
and its Moral Relation, are comprehended together under one Name, 
andthe ſameWord made uſe of, to expreſs both the Mode or Ation,and 
its Moral ReQitude or Obliquity : therefore the Relation it ſelf is leſs ta« 
ken notice of; and there is often no-d;ftinttion made between the poſitive 
Taea of the Attion,. ard the reference it has toa Rule, By which confu- 
fion,” of theſe two diſtin Conſiderations, under one Term,thoſe who 
ield tooeaſily to the Impreſſions of Sounds, and are forward to take 
Names for Things,are often miſled intheir Judgment of Adtions. Thus 
the taking from another what is his, without his Knowledge or Allow- 
s properly called Szea/izg : bur that Name, being commonly un- 
lerſtood to ſignify alſo the Moral pravity of the AQtion, and to denote 
its contrariety to the Law,Men are apt tocondemn, whatever they hear 
.calledStealing,as an ill Aftion,difagreeing with the Rule of Right. And 
yet the private taking away his Sword from a Mad-man, to prevent his 
| | doing 
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doing Miſchief, though it be properly denominated Stealing, as. the 
Name of {uch a »-;zxed Mode : yet when compared to the Law of God; 
and conſidered in 1ts relation to that ſupreme Rule, it is no Sin, or 
Tranſgreſton, though the Name Szealzg ordinarily carries ſuch an in- 
timation with it. 


6.17, And thus much for the Relation of humane AQtions to a Law, Relations in- 


which therefore I call Mora/ Relations. 

"Twou'd makea Volume, to go over all forts of Relations : *tis not 
therefore to be expetted, that Tſhhould here mention them all. It ſuf- 
fices to our preſent purpoſe, to ſhew by theſe, what the Ideas are, we 
| have of this comprehenſive Conſideration, calld Relation. Which is ſo 
various, and the Occaſions of it ſo »24xy, (as many as there can be of com- 
paring things one to another,) that it is not very eaſy to reduce it to 
Rules, or under juſt Heads. Thoſe T have mentioned, I think, are 
ſome of the molt conſiderable, and ſuch, as may ſerve to let us ſee, 
from whence we get our 1deas of Relations, and wherein they are 
founded. But betoreT quit this Argument, from what has been ſaid, 
give me leave to obſerve, 


numerable. 


6.18. Firſt, That it is evident, That all Relation terminates in, and All Relations 


is ultimately founded on thoſe /i»p/e Ideas, we have got from Senſation, 
or Reflettion : So that all that we have in our Thoughts our ſelves, (if 
we think of any thing,or have any meaning,)or would ſignify to others, 
when we uſe Words, ſtanding for Relations, is nothing but ſome ſimple 
Ideas, or Colletions of ſimple eas, compared one with another. 'This 
1s ſo manifeſt in that fort called proportional, that nothing can be more. 
For when a Man fays, Honey 1s {weeter than Wax, it is plam, that his 
Thoughts in this Relation, terminate in this ſimple Idea, Sweetnefs, 


which is equally true of all the reit ; though, where they are com-® 


pounded, or decompounded, the ſimple eas, they are made up of, are, 
"698 By ſeldom taken notice of: v. g. when the Word Father is men- 
tioned: Fr, There is meant that particular Species, or collective dex, 
 frenified by the Word Man ; Secondly, Thole ſenſible fimple Ideas, fig- 
mfied by the Ward Generation ; And, Thirdly, The Effects of it, and 
all the fimple Fes, fignified by the Word Child. So the Word Friend, 
being taken for a Man, who loves, and is ready to do good to another, 
has all thoſe following Ideas to the making of it up. Firft, all the fim- 
ple Jdeas, comprehended in the Word Man, or intelligent Being. Se- 
condly, The 14-2 of Love. Thirdly, The Idea of Readineſs, or Diſpoſi- 
tion. Fourthly,The Zea of Action, which 1s any kind of Thought o: Mo- 
tion. Fifthly, The Idea of Good, which fignifies any thing that may ad- 
vance his Happineſs; and terminares at laſt, if examined, in particular 
ſimple Ideas, of which the Word Good in general, ſignifies any one, but 
if removed from all ſimple 1dexs quite, it ſignifies nothing at all. And 
thus alfo, all Moral Words terminate at laſt, though, perhaps, more 
remotely, in a ColleCtion of ſimple Ideas : the immediate fignification of 
Relative Words, being very often other ſuppoſed known Relations ; 
which, if traced one to another, {till end in fimple 7deas. 


terminate 11 


ſimple Ideas. 


$.19. Secondly, That in Relations, we have tor the moſt part, if not * have ords- 


always, as clear a Notion of the Relation, as we have of thoſe ſimple 
Ideas, wherein it is founded : Agreement or Diſagreement, whereon 


narily as clear 
( or clearer ) 
Notion of the 


Relation depends, being Things, whereof we have commonly as clear K/at7on,as of 
Idegs, as of any other whatſoever ; it being but the diſtinguiſhing ſim- 
ple Ideas, or their Degrees one from another, without which, we could 


have no diſtin&t Knowledge atall. For it I have a clear Hae of PR 
neſs, 


its Founda- 
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| nefs, Light, or Extenſion, I have too, of equal or more, or leſs, of each 
of theſe : If I know what it is for one Man to be born of a Woman, 
viz, Sempronia, T know what it is for another Man to be born of the 
fame Woman, Sempronia; and ſo have as clear a Notion of Brothers,as 
of Births, and, perhaps, clearer. For if I believed, that Semmpronia dig- 
ged Titus out of the Parſley-Bed, ( as they uſe to tell Children,) and 
thereby became his Mother ; and that afterwards m the ſame man- 
ner, ſhe digged Cajws out of the Parſley-Bed, I had as clear a Notion 
of the Relation of Brothers between them, as 1t I had all the Skill of 
a Midwife ;- the Notion that the ſame Woman contributed, as Mo- 
ther, equally to their Births, (though I were ignorant or miſtaken in 
the manner of it,) being that on which I grounded the Relation; 
and that they agreed in that Circumſtance of Birth, let it be what it 
will. The comparing them then in their deſcent fromthe ſame Per- 
ſon, without knowing the particular Circumſtances of that deſcent, 
is enough to found my Notion of their having, or not having the Re- 
lation of Brothers. But though the Ideas of particular Relations, are 


capable of being as clear and diſtin&t in the Minds of thoſe, who will . 


duly conſider them, as thoſe of mixed Modes, and more determinate, 
than thoſe of Subſtances ; yer the Names belonging to Relation, are 
often of as doubtful, and incertain Signification, as thoſe of Subſtances, 
or mixed Modes; and much more than thoſe of ſimple i2as. Becauſe 
Relative Words, being the Marks of this Compariſon, which is made 
only by Men's Thoughts, and is an Idea only in Men's Mind's, Men 
frequently apply them to different Compariſons of Things, accord- 
ing to their own Imaginations, which do not always correſpond 
with thoſe of others uſing the ſame Names. . ey 
The Notion & \{. 20. Thirdly, That 1n theſe I call Moral Relations, T have a true 
ſry anon 6 Notion of Relation, by comparing the Aftion with the Rule, whether 
ther the Rule the-Rule be true, or falſe. For 1f TI meaſure any thing by a Yard, I 
any Aion is know, whether the thing I meaſure be longer, or ſhorter, than that 
A 7 ſuppoſed Yard, though, perhaps, the Yard I meaſure by, be not ex- 
faſe. © attly the Standard : Which, indeed, is another Enquiry. For though 
the Rule be erroneous, and I miſtaken in it; yet the agreement, or 
diſagreement obſervable in that which I compare with it, makes me 
perceive the Relation. Though meaſuring by a wrong Rule, I ſhall 
thereby be brought to judge amiſs of its moral ReCtitude; becauſe I 
have tried it by that, which is not the true Rule ; but TI am not mi- 
| ſtaken in the Relation which that Attion bears to that Rule I com- 
pare it to, which is agreement, or diſagreement. 
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CH AP. XXIX. 
Of Clear and Obſcure, Diſtinft and Confuſed Ideas; 


C. 1. H Aving ſhewn the Original of our Ideas, and taken a view of ideas ſome 

| $ their ſeveral forts ; conſidered the difference between the Fw _—_ 
ſimple and the complex ;and obſerved how the complex ones are divi-"oſeure and 
ded into thoſe of Modes, Subſtances and Relations, all which, I think; confuſed. 
is heceſſary to be done by any one, who would acquaint himſelf through- 
ly with the progreſs of the Mind, in its Apprehenſion and Knowledge of 

Things, it will, perhaps, 'be thought I have dwelt long enough upon 
the Examination of Ideas. T muſt, nevertheleſs, crave leave to offer 
ſome few. other Conſiderations coricerning them. The firſt is, That 
ſome are clear, and others obſcare; ſome iifovee, and others confuſed, |. 

| $.2. The Perception of the Mind, .being moſt aptly Explained by Clear ak 0b- 
Words relating to the Sight, we ſhall beſt underſtand: viiat is meant by naattes 
Ckar, and Obſcure in our Ideas, by refleQing on what we call Clear and Wo 
Obſcure in the ObjeRts of Sight. Light being that which diſcovers to-us 
viſible ObjeQs, we give the name of Obſcare, to that, which is not * rt; 


in a Light ſufficient to diſcover minutely. fo'us the Figure and Colours, 
which are obfervable in it, and which; in a better Light, would be 


diſcernable. . In like manner, our ſimple. Ideas are clear, when. they are 
ſuch as the ObjeQs themſelves, from whence they were taken, did-or 
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the Memory retains them thus, and Gan. þ! oduce them to the Mind, 
when-ever it has occaſion to. conſider their, they are clear /deas. So far 
as they either want any thing of that original ExaQtneſs,or have loſt any 
of their firſt Freſhneſs, and are,as it were, faded or tarniſhed by Time, 
ſo farare they obſcure. Complex Ideas,as they are made up of Simple ones; 
ſo they are c/ear, when the /2exs that go to their Compoſition, are clear; 
and the Number. and Order of thoſe Simple [deas, that are the Ingre- 
dients of any Complex one, is determinateand certain, - 
$.3.\ The cauſe of Obſcurity in ſimple Ideas, ſeems to be either dull Cauſes of 0b- 
Organs; or very {light and tranſient Impreſſions niade by the Objetts ;/"”: * 
or elſe a weakneſs in the Memory, not able to retain them as received. 
For to return again to viſible ObjeQts,to help us to apprehend this mat- 
ter. Tf the Organs, or Faculties of Perception,” like Wax over-hardned 
with-Cold, will not receive the Impreſſion of the Seal, from the uſual 
impulſe wont to imprintit; 'or, like Wax of a temper too ſoft, will not _ 
hold it well, when well imprinted ; or elfe ſuppoſing theWax of a,tem; -- 
per fit, but the Seal not applied witha ſufficient force, to make a clear * 
Impreſſion : In any of theſe'caſes, the print left by the Seal, will be 94- 
ſeare. This, I ſuppoſe, needs no application to make it plainer. .__.. 
$.4. As a clear Ides is that whereof the Mind has ſucha full and evi- Di/tin and 

dent perception, as it does receive from a outward Obje& operating ng 
duly on a well-diſpoſed Organ, ſo a-d/*intF des is that wherein the 
Mind perceives a difference from all other ; and a confuſed Tdea is ſuch 
an one, as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from another, from which 
t ought to be different, | | 

| Dd $.5. If 
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Objetlion. $.5. If no des be confuſed, but ſuch as is not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh. 
able from another, from which it ſhould be different, it will be hard, 
may any one fay, to find any where.a confuſed Idea, For let any /aea 
be as it will, ir can be no other but ſuch as the Mind perceives it to 
be ; and that very perception, ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it from all 
other Ideas, which cannot be other, z. e. different, without being per- 
ceived to be fo. No za therefore can be undiſtinguiſhable from ano- 
ther, from which it ought to be different, unleſs you would have it 

| different from it ſelf: for from all other, ir is evidently, different. 

Confuſion of 4.6. To remove this difficulty, and to help us to conceive aright, 

Ideas, # 9 7e- xyhar it is, that makes the confuſor, Ideas are at any time chargeable - 

__ Names, With, we muſt conſider, that hings ranked under diſtin&t Names,are. 
fappoſed different enough to be diſtinguiſhed, that ſo each ſort, by 
its peculiar Name, may be marked, and diſcourſed of apart, upon an 
occaſion : And there 1s noting more evident, than that the _ 
part of different Names, are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different 'Things, 
Now every /dza a Man has, being viſibly what it is, and diſtin@ from 
alt other /deas but it. ſelf, that which makes it coxfuſed is, when it is 
ſuch, that it may as well be called by another Name, as that which it 
is expreffed by, the difference which keeps the Tg ( to be ranked 
under thoſe two different Names.) diſtin&, and makes ſome of them 
belong rather to the one,and ſome of them to the other of thoſe Names, 
being 1efr out; and ſo thediſtinQtion, which was intended to be kept 
up by thoſe different Names, is quite loſt. 


Defaults $7. The Defaalts which uſually occaſion this Confuſion, I think, are 
> at; theſe following. - i 

Firſt.comples Firſt, When any complex dex ( for *tis complex Ideas that are moſt 

Ideas made up liable to confuſion ) is made up of zoo ſmall a number of imple Ideas, and 

TE 2 fuck.only as are common to other Things, whereby the differences, that 

make it deſerve a different Nat ne, are left out. Thus he, that has an 

Ids made up of barely thei Apt ones of a Beaſt with Spots, has but 

a confuſed 1dee of 'a Leopard, it. got being thereby ſufficiently diſtin- 

guiſhed froma Lynx, and ſeveral other ſorts of Beaſts that are ſpotted. 

So that ſuch an 74a, though it hath the peculiar Name Leopard, is not 

diſtinguiſhable from thoſe deſigned by the Names Lynx, or Panther, 

andtnay as well come under the Name Lynx, as Leopard. How much 

. the cuſtom of defining of Words by general terms, contributes to make 

the Ideas we would expreſs by them , confuſed and undetermined, I 

teave others to conſider. Thus is evident, that.confuſed Ideas are ſuch 

as render the Uſe of Words uncertain, and take away the benefit of di- 

{tin Names. When the [deas, for which we uſe different terms, have 

not a difference anſwerable to their diſtin Names, and ſo cannot be 
diſtinguiſhed by them, there it is thar they are truly confuſed. 

Secondly, Or 4.8. Secondly, Another default, which makes our 1deas confuſed, is, 

i hugo cas when though the particulars that make up any Zea, are in number 

pars zogether. enough ; yet they are ſo jumbled together, \ #1 it is not eaſily diſcern- 

_ able; whetherit more belongs to the Name that is given it, than to any 

other. There 1s enny 4/8 perer to make us conceive this Confuſion, 

than a ſort of Pictures uſually ſhewn,as ſurprizing Pieces of Art, where- 

in the Colours, as they are laid by the Pencil on the Table it ſelf, mark 

our. very odd and unuſual Figures, and have no diſcernable order in 

their Poſition. This Draught, thus made up of parts, wherein no Sym- 

metry nor Order appears, is, in it ſelf, no more a confuſed Thing, 

than the PiCture of a cloudy Sky; wherein though there be as _ 

order 
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order of Colours, or Figures to be found, yet no body thinks it a con- 
fuſed Picture. What is it then, that makes it be thought confuſed, 
ſince the want of Symmetry does not? As it is plain it does not: for 
another Draught made, barely in imitation of this, -could not. be cal- 
led confuſed. I anſwer, That which makes it be thought confuſed, 
is the applying it to ſome Name, to which it does no more diſcernibly 
belong, than to ſome orher. v. g. When it is faid tobe the Picture of 
2 Man, or Ceſar, then any one with reaſon counts it confuſed : be- 
cauſe it is not diſcernible, in that ſtate, to belong more to the name 
Man, or C2/ar, than to the name Baboon, or Pompey : which are ſup- 
poſed to ſtand for different eas, from- thoſe ſignified by Man, . or 
Ceſar. But when a cylindrical Mirrour, placed: right, hath reduced 
thoſe irregular Lines on the Table, into ,their due. order and: propor- 
tion, then the Confuſion ceaſes, and the Eye preſently, ſees, that it is a 
Man, or Cſar.; .e. that it: belongs to thok: Names ;; and, that it, is ſub 
ficiently diftingutſhable from a Paboon, or Pompey ; 7. e. from the: /deas 
Ggnined by thoſe Names. | Juft thus it is with our [dees, which are, aS 
it were, the Pictures of Things. No one of theſe, mental Draughts, 
however the parts are put together, can be called confuſed, (for: they 
are plainly diſcernible as they are,)till it\be ranked under ſome ordi- 
nary Name, to which it cannot be diſcerned to belong, any more rhan 
it does to ſome'other Name, of an allowed different ſignificatign. 


-. are mutable 


dp Thirdly, A third defe&t that frequently gives the name of Con- Thirdly, Or 
fuſed, 


to our Ideas, is when any one of them 1s axcertain, and undetermi= 701mm. 
ed. Thus we may obſerve Men, who not forbearing to uſe the drdinary. mined. 


Words of their Language, till they have. learn'd their preciſe ſignifica- 
tion, change the dea, they make this or that term ſtand for, almoſt. 
as often as they uſe it. He that does this, out of uncertainty of what 
he ſhould leave out, or put into his Idea of Church, or [Zdolatry, every 
time he thinks of either, and holds not fteady to any one preciſe Com- 
bination of /deas, that makes it up, 1s ſaid to have a. confuſed 1dea of. 
Idolatry, or the Church: Though this be till for the ſame reaſon that 


the former, viz. Becauſe a mutable des (if we willallow it to be one. 


{dea) cannot belong to one. Name, rather than another ; and fo loſes 
the dittinQtion, that diſtint.Names are deſigned for. 


d.10. By what has been ſaid, we may obſerve how much Names, As Confuſion 


ſuppoſed 


eady ſigns of Things, and. by their difference to ſtand for, 999 refe- 


rence to 


and keep Things diftin&t, that in themſelves are different, are the, oc- Names, hardy 
caſton of denominatiag Ideas diſt inet or confuſed, by a ſecret: and ainobſer- conceivable. 


ved reference, the Mind makes of its Ideas to ſuch Names. This, per- 
haps, will be fuller underſtood, after what I ſay of Words, in the Third 


Book, has been read and conſidered. But without taking notice of 


ſuch a reference of 1des to diftindt Names, as the figns of diftia& 


Things, it will be hard to ſay what a confuſed Idea is. And therefore 


when a Maa deſigns, by any Name, a fort of Things, or any one par- 
ticular Thing, diſtin& trom all others, the complex Idea he annexes to 
that Name, is the more diſtinCt, the more particular the Ideas are, and 
the greater and more determinate the number and order of them is, 
whereof it is made up. For the more it has of theſe, the more has it 
{till of the perceivable differences, whereby it is kept ſeparate and 
diſtin from all eas belonging to other Names , even thoſe that 
approach- neareſt - to it, and thereby all confuſion” with them is a- 


voided. 
Dd 2 - + 3. Cop- 
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Confuſun con- F.x1., Confuſor, making it a difficulty to ſeparate two Things that 
ET ” ſhould be ſeparated, concerns always two Ideas; and thoſe moſt, which 
moſt approach one another. Whenever therefore we ſuſpett any Idea 
to be confuſed, we muſt examine what other it is in danger to be con- 
founded with, or which it cannot eaſily be —_— from, and that 
will always be found an Ze« belonging to another Name,and ſo ſhould 
be a different Thing, from which yet it is not ſufficiently diſtin&: be- 
ing either the ſame with it , or making a part of it, or, at. leaſt, as 
rly calld by that Name, as the other it is ranked under ; and 
{ſo keeps not that difference from that other 7dea, which the different 
Names import. | : 
$:12. This, I think, is the confuſrox proper to Ideas; which ſtill cax- 
ries with it a ſecret reference to Names. At leaſt if there be any 
other confuſion of Taeaxs, this is that which moſt of all diſorders Men's 
Thoughts and Diſcourſes : Idexs, as ranked under Names, being thoſe 
that for the moſt part Men reaſon of within themſelves, and always 
thoſe which they commune about, with others. And therefore where 
there are ſuppoſed two different 7deas, marked by two different Names, 
which are not as diſtinguiſhable as the Sounds that ſtand for them, 
there never fails to be confuſion : And where any Ideas are diſtin, as 
the 7deas of thoſe two Sounds they are marked by,there can be between 
them nowonfufion. The way toprevent it, is to colleQt and unite into our 
complex 7dez, as preciſely as is poſſible, all thoſe Ingredients, whereby it 
is differenced from others ; and to them fo united in a determinate 
number and order, a1! Crna 4 theſame Name. But this neither ac- 
commodating Men's eafe or vanity, or ſerving any deſign, but that of 
naked Truth, which is notalways the thing aimed ar, ſuch exaQnelſs,is 
rather to be wiſhed, than hoped for. And ſince the looſe application of 
Names, to undetermined, variable, and almoſt no 7deas, ſerves both to 
coverour'own Tgnorance, as well as to perplex and confound others, 
which goes for Learning and Superiority in Knowledge,it is no wonder 
that moſt Men ſhould uſe it themſelves, whilſt they complain of it in 
others. Though,Ithink,no ſmall part of the N_—_ be found in the 
Notions of Men,might by care and ingenuity,be avoided; yet I am far 
from concluding it every-where wilftul. Some 7deas are fo complex, 
and made up of ſomany parts, that the Memory does not eaſily retain 
the very ſamepreciſe Combination of ſimple 7deas, under one Name : 
much lefs are we able conſtantly to divine for what pfeciſe complex 1aez 
| ſucha Name ſtands in another Man's uſe of it. From the firſt of theſe, 
follows pyyoyin a Man's own Reafonings and Opinions within him- 
ſelf; from the latter, frequent confuſion in diſcourſing and arguing with 
others. But having, more at large treated of Words, their Defedhs and 
Abuſes in the following Book, I ſhall here ſay no more of it. 
ComplexIdeas Y-13- Our complex Iaeas ns made up of Collections, and ſo variety 


Cauſes of Con- 
Fulion. 


Fuſe 
_— confuſed, _— that of the Number be very diſtin ; ſo that he being 
able to diſcourſe, and demonſtrate concerning that part of his complex 


$.14. He 
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$.14. He that thinks he has a diſtin Idea of the Figure of a Chilias- 


dron, let him for TriaPs-fake take another parcel of the fame uniform © 
Matter, viz. Gold, or Wax, of an equal Bulk,and make it into a Figure our Arguings. 


of 999 ſides. He will,I doubt not, be able to diſtinguiſh theſe two Ideas 
one from another by the Number of ſides; and reaſon, and argue di- 
ſtintly about them, whilſt he Keeps his Thoughts and Reaſoning to 
that part only of theſe 7deas, which 1s contained in their Numbers ; as 
that the ſides of the one,could be divided into two equal Numbers; and 
of the other, not, &'c. But when he goes about to diſtinguiſh them by 
their Figure, he will there be preſently at a loſs, and not beable,I think, 
to frame in his Mind two Jaeas, one of them diſtin& from the other, 
by the bare Figure of theſe two pieces of Gold ; as he could, if the 
fame parcels of Gold were made one intoa Cube, the other a Figure of 
five fides. In which incomplete Zdeas, we are very apt to impoſe on 
our ſelves, and wrangle with others, eſpecially where they have par- 
ticular and familiar Names. For being ſatisfied in that part of the 
Ides, which we have clear; and the Name which is familiar to us, 
being applied to the whole, containing that part alſo, which is im- 
perfe& and obſcure, we are apt to uſe it for that confuſed part, and 
draw deduQtions from it, in the obſcure part of its Signification, as 
confidently, as we do from the other. 


This if not 
eded, cauſes 


onfuſion in 


$.15. Having frequently in our Mouths the N ame Eterns , We are Infance in 


5 - 


apt to think, we have a poſitive comprehenſive dee of it, which is as 
much as to ſay, that there is no part of that Duration, which is not 
clearly contained in our des. Tis true,that he that thinks ſo,may have 
a Clear Idea of Duration ; he may alſo have a very clear Zea of a very 
great length of Duration; he may alſo have a clear /dee of the Com- 

ariſon of that great one, with ſtill a greater :,But it not being poſſible 
or him to include in his 1des of any Duration, let it be as great as it 
will, the whole Extent together of a Duration, where he ſuppoſes no 
end, that part of his /deq,” which is itill beyond the Bounds of that 
large Duration, he repreſents to his own Thoughts, is very obſcure 
al undetermined. And heace it is,that in Diſputes and Reaſoai 
concerning Eternity, or any other Ixfizite, we are very apt to blunder, 
and involve our ſelyes in manifeſt Abſurdities. 


$.16. In Matter,we have no clear [deas of the ſmalneſs of Parts, much Divifibiliry 


beyond the ſmalleſt,that occur to any of our Senſes: and therefore when 
we talk of the diviſibility of Matter zz i»finitum, though we have clear 
Ideas of Diviſion and Diviſibility,and have alfoclear /deas of Parts, made 
out ofa whole, by Diviſion; yet we have but very obſcure,and confuſed 
ieas of Corpuſcles, or minute Bodies, ſo to be divided,when by former 
Diviſions,they are reduced to a {malneſs, much exceeding the perception 
of any of our Senſes; and fo all that we have clear, and diſtin Ideas of, 
is of what Diviſion in general, or abſtractly is, and the Relation of To- 
tum and Pars : But of the bulk of the Body, to be thus infinitely divided 
after certain Progreſſions, I think, we have no clear, nor diſtin dee at 
all. For Iask any one, Whether taking the ſmalleſt Atom of Duſt he 
ever ſaw, he has any diſtin ea, (bating {till the Number which con- 
cerns not Extenſion,) betwixt the 100 000, and the 1000 090 part of it. 
Or if he think he can refine his Ideas to that Degree, without loſing ſight 
of them, let him add ten Cyphers to each of thoſe Numbers. Such a de- 
gree of ſmalneſs is not unreaſonable to be ſuppoled, {ſince a Divigon 
carried on ſo far brings it no nearer the end of infinite Diviſion, than 


the firſt Diviſion into two halfs does. I muſt confeſs for my part, I 


have 


Etermty. 
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have no clear, diſtinQ Ideas of the different Bulk, or Extenſion of thoſe 
Bodies, having but a very obſcure one of either of them. So that, I 
think, when we talk of Diviſion of Bodies zz 7afiniturm, our Idea of their 
diſtin& Bulks, which is the Subject and Foundation of Diviſion, comes 
after a little: progreſſion, to be confounded, and almoſt loft in Obſcu- 
rity. For that /dea, which 1s to repreſent only Bigneſs, mult be very 
obſcure and confuſed, which we cannot diſtinguiſh from one ten times 
as big, but only by Number: fo that we have clear, diftin& Teas, we 
may ſay of Ten and One,” but no diſtin&t Iaeas of two ſuch Extenſions. 
"Tis plain from hence;that'when we talk of infinite Diviſibility of Body, 
or Extenſion; our diftin& and'clear 7deasare only of Numbers : but the 
clear, diftin& Meas of Extehlion,after fome Progreſs of Diviſion, is quite 
loſt; and of ſuch minute Parts, we have no diftin& Zaeas at all; but it 
returns, as all our 7deas of Infinite do, art laft to rhat of Number always 
to be added; but thereby never amounts to any diftin& Ide of atual, 


 infiiite Parts: We have, 'tis true, a clear Zdea of Diviſion,as often as We 


will think of it ;' but thereby we have no more a clear es' of infinite 
Parts in Matter;than we have a clear ez of an infinite Number,by be- 


ingable {till to'add new Numbers'to any affigned Number. we have: | 
_ endle6Diviſibility giving usno-morea clear and diftin& Zea.of aftual- 


ly infinite Parts, than endleſs Addibility Gf Tmiay fo fpeak); gives us a 
clear and diftin& Zaea of an'aftually infinite Number. - They. both be- 
ing only ir a-Power till of increaſing the Number, be it already as great 
as it will.' So that of what remains to be added, (wherein conſiſts the 
Infinity,) we have but an obſcure, imperteQ, and confuſed Tea; from 
or about which we can argue,or reaſon with no Certainty or Clearneſs, 
nomore than'wecan in Artthmetick,about'a Number of which we have 
no ſuch diſtinCt Idea, as —— of 4 or 100; bitt only this relative, ob- 
{cure one, that compared toany other, it is ſtill bigger : and we have no 
more a clear, poſitive Idea of it, when we ſay or conceive it is bigger, 
or more than 400, ooo, ooo, than if we ſhould fay, it is bigger than 
40, Or 4 : 406,000,000,having nonearer a proportion to the end of Ad- 
dition,or Number;than 4. For he that adds only 4 to 4,and fo proceeds, 
ſhall as fooncome'tothe end of all Addition,as he that adds 400,000,000, 
to 400, 000, 000. And fo likewiſe in Eternity, he that has an 1dez of 
bur-four Years, has as much a poſitive complete 7dez of Eternity, as he 
that has one of 400, 000, ooo of Years: For what remains of Eternity 
beyond either of theſe twoNumbers of Years,is as clear to the one as the 
other ; 2. e.neither of them has any clear poſitive za of it at all. For he 
that adds only 4 Years to 4, and fo on, thall as ſoon reach Eternity, as 


| he that adds 400, ooo, ooo of Years, and ſo on; or if he pleaſe, doubles 


the Increaſe as often as he will : The remaining Abyſs being till as far 
beyond the end of all theſeProgrefſions,as it is from the length of a Day, 
or an Hour. For nothing finite bears any proportion to infinite; and 
therefore our /deas, which are all finite, cannot bear any. Thus it is al- 
ſo in our 1dea of Exteyfion, when we increaſe it by Addition, as well as 
when wediminiſh it by Diviſion, and would enlarge our Thoughts to 
infinite Space. After a few doublings of thoſe 7deas of Extenſion, which 
are the largeſt we are accuſtomed to have, we loſe the clear diſtin& 
Idea of that Space: it becomes a confuſedly great one, with a Surplus 
of ſtill greater ; about which, when we would argue, or reaſon, we ſhall 
always find our ſelves at a loſs; confuſed Zdeas, in our Arguings and 
Deductions from that part of them which is confuſed, always leading 
us into confuſion. | 


Y CHAEF. 
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CH AP. XXX, 
Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas, 


& 1. DB Efides what we havealready mentioned, concerning Ideas,other Rea! Ideas are 
Conſiderations belong to them, in reference to things from ©Yormabie 
whence they are taken, or which they may be ſuppoſed to repreſent ; cherypes. 
and thus,T think,they may come under a threefold diſtinRion ; and are, 
on real, -or — 
Secondly, Adequate, or inadequate. 
Third, Trae or falſe. A | 
Firff, By real Ideas, T mean ſuch as have a Foundation in Nature ; 
ſuchas havea Conformity with the real Being,and Exiſtence of Things, 
or with their Archerypes. Fantaſtical or Chimerical, T call ſuch as have 
no Foundation in Nature, nor have any Conformity with that reality 
of Being, to which they are tacitly referr*d, as to their Archetypes. 
If we examine the ſeveral ſorts of Jdeas before-mentioned, we ſhall 
find, that, | | 
d. 2. Firſt, Our ſimple Tdeas are all real, all agree to the reality of Simple Ideas 
things. Not that they are all of them the Images, or Repreſentations a 
of what does exiſt, the contrary whereof,in all but the primary Qualities 
of Bodies, hath been already ſhewed. But —_ Whitenefs and Cold- 
neſs are no more in Snow, than Pain is ; yet thoſe 7deas of Whitenelſs, 
and Coldneſs, Pain, &sc. being in us the EffeAs of Powers in Things 
without us, ordained by our Maker, to-produce in us ſuch Senfations ; 
they are real 7deas in us, whereby we di rs the Qualities, that are 
really in things themſelves. For theſe ſeveral Appearances, being defign- 
ed to be the Marks, whereby we are to know, and diſtinguiſh Things, 
which we have to do with; our Ideas doas well ferve us to that pur- 
poſe, and are as real diſtinguiſhing CharaQers, whether they be only 
conſtant Effefts, or elſe exat Reſemblances of ſomething in the things 
themſelves : the reality lying in that ſteady correſpondence, they have 
with the diſtin& Conftitutions of real Beings. But whether they anſwer 
to thoſe Conſtitutions, as to Cauſes, or Patterns, it matters not ; it ſuf- 
fices, that they are conftantly produced by them. And thus our ſimple 
Ideas are all real and true, becauſe they anfwer and agree to thoſe Pow- 
ers of Things, which produce them in our Minds, that being all that 
15 requiſite to- make them real, and not fictions at Pleaſure. For in 
ſimple Ideas, (as has been ſhewn,) the Mind is wholly confined to 
the Operation of things upon it; and can make to it ſelf no ſimple 
Idea, more than what it has received. | : 
$.3. Though the Mind be wholly paſſive,in reſpect of its ſimple Ideas: ComplexIdeas 
Yet, I think, we may fay, it is not 1o,in reſpect of its complex /aeas : For 2* omg wed 
thoſe being Combinations of ſimple Ideas, put together, and united ;;ox. 
under one general Name ; 'tis plain, that the Mind of Maa uſes ſome 
kind of Liberty, in forming thoſe complex 1deas : How elle comes it to 
paſs, that one Man's /dez of Gold,or Juſtice, is different from anothers? 
But becauſe he has put in, or left our of his, ſome {imple Idea, which 
the other has not. TheQueſtion then is, Which of theſe are real, and 
which barely imaginary Combinations: what Colleftions agree to rhe 
reality of Things, and what not? And to this I ſay, That 
$.4. Secondly, 
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nm 


M:xed Modes &Q, a, Secondly, Mixed Modes and Relations, having no other reality, 


made of conſi- 
ſtent Ideas are 
real. 


Ideas of Sub. 
ances are 
real, when 
they agree 


with the Ex- 


sftence of 


Things. 


but what they have in the Minds of Men,there 1s nothing more requi- 
ted to thoſe kind of Ideas, to make them real, but that they be lo tra- 
med, that there be a poſſibility of exiſting conformable to them. Theſe 
1deas,being themſelves Archetypes, cannot differ from their Archetypes, 
and ſo cannot be chimerical, unlels any-one will jumble together in them 
inconſiſtent Ideas. Indeed,as any of them have the Names of a known 
Language aſſigned to them, by which, he that has them in his Mind, 
would Fonify them to others, ſo bare Poſſibility. of exiſting is not 
enough ; they muſt have a Conformity to the ordinary: Signification 
of the Name, that is giventhem, that they may not be thought fan- 
taſtical: as ifa Man would give the Name of Juſtice to that Idea, which 
common uſe calls Liberality. But this Fantaſticalneſs relates more to 
Propriety of Speech, than Reality of Zdeas. For a Man to be undiſturb- 
ed in Danger, ſedately ro confider what is fitteſt to be done, arid to 
execute it ſteadily, is a mixed Mode, or a complex 1dea of an Attion 
which may exiſt - But to be undiſturbed in Danger, without uſing 
ones Reaſon 'or Induſtry, is what is alſo poſſible to be; and ſo is as _ 
an dea as the other. Though the firſt of theſe having the Name Coa- 
rage giyert to.it, may, in reſpett of that Name, be a right or wrong - 
Zdea : But the other, whilſt it has not a common received Name of 
any known Language affigned to it, is. not capable of any Deformity, 
being, made with no reference to any thing but it ſelf. 

.  $i5. Thirdly, Ous complex Ideas of Subſtances, being made all of them 
in reference ro Things exiſting without us, /and intended to be Repre- 
ſentations of Subſtances, as they really.are, are no farther real, than as 
they are ſuch Combinations of- ſimple 7deas, as are really united, and 
co-exiſt in-Things without us. On the contrary; thoſe: are fantaſtical, 
which are made-up of ſuch Collections of ſimple Ideas, as were really 
never united, never were found together in.any Subſtance; v.g. a 
rational Creature, conſiſting of a Horſe's Head, joined to a body. of hu+ 
mane ſhape, or ſuch'as the Centaurs are deſcribed : Or, a Body, yellow, 
very malleable, fuſible, and fixed ; but lighter than common Water ; 

Or,an uniform, unorganized Body, confiſting. as to Senſe, all of ſimilar 
Parts, with Perception and voluntary Motion joined to it. Whether 
ſuch Subſtances, as theſe, can poſſibly exiſt, or no, *tis probable we do 
not know : But-be that as it will, thefe /deas of Subſtances, being made 

conformable.to no Pattern exiſting, that we know ; and conſitting, of 
ſ{uch'ColleQions of deas, as no Subſtance ever ſhewed us united toge- 

ther, they ought to paſs with us for, barely imaginary :-But much more 

are thoſe complex /deas ſo, which contain in them any Inconſiſtency 

or Contradiction of their Parts. | F 
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CHAP. XXXL 
Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


$. 1. F our real /deas ſome are Adequate,and ſome are Inadequate. 44rquare t- 
Thoſe I call Adequate, which perfeQly repreſent tho Ar- deas, are ſuch 
chetypes,which the Mind ſuppoſes them taken from ; which it intends wel. ng 
them to ſtand for, and to which it refers them. Znadequate Ideas are their arche- 
ſuch, which are but a partial, or incomplete repreſentation of thoſe 22-. 
Archetypes to which they are referred. Upon which account it is plain, -— - 

g. 2. Firſt, That all our ſimple Ideas are adequate. Becauſe being no- 5,91. 14ezs 
thing but the effeRts of certain Powers in Things,fitted and ordained by al adequare. 
GOD, to produce ſuch Senfations in us, they cannot but be correſpon- 
dent, and adequate to thoſe Powers:And we are ſure they agree to the 
reality of Things. For if Sugar. produce in us the Zdeas, which we 
call Whiteneſs, and Sweetneſs, we are ſure there is. a pouer in Sugar 
to produce thoſe Ideas in our Minds, or elſe they could not have been 
produced by-it. 'And fo each Senfation anſwering the Power, that 
operates on any of our Senſes, the. Zdea ſo produced, is a real 1dea, 

(and not a fiftion of the Mind, ) which has no power to produce any 
ſimple Ide; and cannot bur be adequate, fince it ought only to anſwer 
that power : and ſo all ſimple 1deas are adequate. ?Tis true, the Things 
producing in us theſe ſimple Zdeas, are but few of them denominated 
by us, as if they were only the cauſes of them; but as if thoſe Ideas 
were real Beings in them. For though Fire be calPd painful to the 
Touch, whereby is ſignified the power of producing in us 'the Idea of 
Pain; yet it is denominated alſo Light, and Hot; as it Light and Heat, 
were really ſomething in the Fire, more than a power to excite theſe 
[deas in us; and therefore are called Qzalities in, or of the Fire. 
Bur theſe being nothing, in truth, but powers to excite ſuch Zdeas in 
us, I muſt, in that ſenfe, be underſtood, when I ſpeak of ſecondary 
aig, as being in Things; or of their [aeas, as being in the Ob- 
jects, that excite them in us. Such ways of ſpeaking, though accom- 
modared to the vulgar Notions, without which, one cannot be well 
underſtood; yet truly ſignify nothing, but thoſe Powers, which are in 
Things, to excite certain Senfations or Ideas in us. Since were there 
no fit Organs to receive the impreſſions Fire makes onthe Sight and 
Touch; nor a Mind joined to thoſe Organs to receive the Ideas of Light 
and Heat, by thoſe impreſſions from the Fire, or the Sun, there would 
yet be no more Light, or Heat in the World, than there would bePain 
if there were no ſenſible Creature to feel it,though the Sun ſhould con- 
tinue juſt as it is now, and Mount tra flame higher than ever it did. 
Solidity, and Extenſion, and the termination of it, Figure, with Mo- 
tion and Reſt, whereof we have the Idzas, wauld be really in the 
World as they are, whether there were any ſenſible Being to perceive 
them,or no : And therefore thoſe we have reaſon to look on,as the real 
modifications of Matter ; and ſuch as are theexciting Cauſes of all our 
various Senfations from Bodies. But this being an Enquiry not belong- 
ing to this place, I ſhall enter no farther into it, but proceed to ſhew, 
what complex Ideas are adequate, and what not. - 


E & d.3. Secondly, 
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Modes ave al &, 3. Secondly, Our complex Ideas of Modes, being voluntary Colle- 
adequate. - tions of fimple Ideas, which the Mind puts together, without reference 
to any real Archetypes, or ſtanding Patterns, exiſting any where, are, 
and cannot but be adequate /deas. Becauſe they not being intended for 
Copies of Things really exiſting, but for Archetypes made by the 
Mind,to rankand denominate Things by,cannot want any thing; they 
having each of them that combination of 1deas, and thereby thar per- 
feftion which the Mind intended they ſhould : So that the Mind acqui- 
eſtes it ther, and can find. nothing wanting. Thus by having the 
Idea of a Figure, with three ſides meeting at three Angles, I have a 
complete 1dez, wherein T require nothing elfe to make it perfe. That 
the Mind is fatisfied with the perfeQtion of this its Idea, is plain, in that 
it does not conceive, that any Underſtanding hath, or can have amore 
compleat ot perfett 7dez of that thing it ſignifies by the word Tr:aple, 
ſuppofing it toexiſt, rhan it ſelf has in that complex 7de: of three Sides, 
and three ini 1h in which is contained all that is, or can be eſſential 
to it, or neceſfary to complete it, where-ever or however itexiſts. But 
itt our Idzzs of Sabſftarces, it is otherwiſe. For there deſiring to copy 
Things, as they really do exiſt; and to repreſent to our ſelves that 
Conſtitution, on which all their Properties ys we perceive our 
Ideas attain not that Perfe&tion we intend : We find they ſtill want 
ſomething, we ſhould be glad werein them; and ſo are all inadequate. 
But a:ixed Modes and Relations, being Archetypes without Patterns, 
and f having nothing to reprefent but themſelves, cannor but be ade- 
are, every thitig being ſo to it ſelf. He that ar firſt put together the 
tes of Danger perceived, abſence of diſorder from Fear, ſedate con- 
{ideration of what was juſtly to be done, and executing of that with- 
out diſturbance, or being deterred by the danger of it, had certainly in 
his Mind that complex 1dzz made up of that Combination: and inten- 
it to be nothing elſe, but what ir is; norto have in it any other 
ſimple Ideas, but whart ir hath, it could nor alſo but be an adequate Taea: 
and laying this up in his Memory, with the name Corrage annexed to 
it, to ſignifie it to others, and denominate from thence any AQi- 
on he ſhould obſerve to agree with it, had thereby a Standard to mea- 
ſure and denominate Aftions by, as they agreed to it. This Idea thus 
made, and laid up for a Pattern, muſt neceſſarily be adequate, being 
referred to nothing elſe bur it ſelf, nor made by any other Original,but 
the Good-liking and Will of him, that firſt made this Combination. 
REA $. 4. Indeed, another coming after, and in Converſation learning 
ference to ſze. {OM him the word Courage, may make an Taea, to which he gives that 
tled Names, name Courage, different For what the firſt Author applied it to, and 
may be inade- hag in his Mind, when he uſes it. And in this caſe, if he deſigns, 
75 that his 1dea in Thinking, ſhould be conformable to the other*s 7dex, as 
the Name he uſes in ſpeaking, is conformable in ſound to his, from 
whom he learned it, his Idea may be very wrong and inadequate. Be- 
cauſe in this caſe, making the other Man's 1dea the pattern of his 7dez 
in thinking, as the other Man's Word, or Sound, is the pattern of his 
in ſpeaking, his [de is fo far defetive and inadequate, as it is diſtant 
from the Archetype and Pattern he referrs it to, and intends to ex- 
preſs and ſignify by the name he uſes for it, which name he: would 
have to bea ſign of the other Man's Idea, (to which, in its proper ule, 
it is primarily annexed, and of his own, as agreeing to it : to which 
it his own does notexaQly correſpond, it is faulty and inadequate. 


6. 5. There- 
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| &. 5. Therefore theſe complex Ideas of Modes, whenthey are referred. 
by the Mind, and intended to correſpond to the Zdeas in the Mind of 
ſome other intelligent Being, expreſſed by the Names. we apply ro 
them, they may be very deficient, wrong, and inadequate. Becaule they 
agree not to that, which the Mind deſigns to be their Archetype, and 
Pattern : In which reſpe& only, any Idea of Modes.can be wrong, im- 
perfe&t, or inadequate, And on this account, our Ideas of mixed Modes 
are the moſt liable to be faulty of any other ; but this refers more to 
proper Speaking, than knowing right. | 


Q. 6. Thirdly, What Ideas we have of Subſtances, T have above ſhewed : Ideas of $ub- 


ances, as re- 


Now thoſe deas have in the Mind a double reference: 1. Sometimes ferr'd to real 


they are referred to a ſuppoſed real Eſſence of each Species of Things. Eſſences not 
2. Sometimes they are only deſign'd to be: Pictures and Repreſentati- #1**- 


ons in the Mind, of Things that do exiſt, by Zdeas of thoſe qualities 
that are diſcoverable in them. In both which ways, theſe Copies of 
thoſe Originals,- and Archetypes, are-imperfe& and inadequate 

Firft, It is uſual for Men to make the Names of Subſtances, ſtand for 
Things, as ſuppoſed to have certain real Efſences, whereby they are of 
this or that Species : And Names ftanding for nothing but the des, 


thatare in Men's Minds, they muſt conſequently referr their [eas to - 


ſuch real Eſſences, as to their Archetypes. That Men (eſpecially ſuch 
as have been bred up in the Learning taught inthis part of the World) 
do ſuppoſe certain ſpecifick Eflences of Subſtances, which each Indivi- 
dual in its ſeveral kind is made conformable to, and partakes of; is {o 
far from needing proof, that it will be thought e, if aty ons 
ſhould do otherwiſe. And thus they ordinarily apply the ſpecifick 
Names, they rank particularSubſtances under, to T ings, as diftin- 
guiſhed by ſuch ſpecifick real Eſſences. - Who is there almoſt, who 
would not take it amiſs, if it ſhould be doubted, whether he call'd 
himſelf Man, with any other meaning,than as having the real Eſſence 
of a Man? And yet if you demand, what thoſe real 'Efſences are, 
tis plain Men are ignorant, and know them not. From whence it 
follows, that the /dea- they have in their Minds, being referred to real 
Eſſences as to Archetypes which are unknown, mutt be fo far from 
being adequate; that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any repreſentation 
of themat all, The complex 7deas we haveof Subſtances, are, as it 
has been, ſhewn, certain Colleftions of ſimple Ideas, that have been 
obſerved or ſuppoſed conſtantly to exiſt together, But ſuch a com- 
plex Idea cannot, be the real Eflence of any Subſtance ; for then the 
\ Properties we diſcover in that Body, would depend oathat complex 
Jaea, and be deducible from it, and their neceſſary connexion with it 
be known ; as all Properties ofa Triangle depend on,and as far as they 
are diſcoverable; arededucible from the complex Idea of three Lines, 
including a Space. But it 1s plain, that in our complex 1deas of Sub- 
ſtances, are not contained ſuch 1deas, on which all the other Qualities, 
that are to be found in them, do depend; The common des Men have 
of Iron, is a Body of a certain Colour, Weight, and Hardneſs; and a 
Property that they look on as belongingto it, is malleableneſs. But 
yet this Property has no neceſſary connexion with that complex ae, 
nor any part of it: And there is no more reaſon to think, that malle- 
ablenets depends on that Colour, Weight, and Hardnefs, than. that 


that Colour, or that Weight depends on its malleableneſs. - And' yet, 


though we know nothing of theſe real Eſſences, there is nothing more 
ordinary, than that Men ſhould attribute the ſorts of Things to ſuch 
Ee 2 Efſences: 
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Efſences. The particular parcel of Matter which makes the Ring I 
haven my Finger, is forwardly, by moſt Men, ſuppoſed to have a 
teal Efſence, whereby it is Gold ; and from whence thoſe Qualities flow, 
which I find in it, viz. its peculiar Colour, Weight, Hardneſs, Fuſi- 
bility, Fixedneſs, and change of Colour upon a flight touch of Mercu- 
ry, &c. This Efſence, from which: all theſe Properties flow, when I 
enquire into ir, and ſearch after it, I plainly perceive TI cannot diſco- 
ver: the fartheſt I can go, isonly to preſume, that it being nothing 
but Body, its real Eſſence, or internal Conftitution, on which thefe 
Qualities depend, can benothing but rhe Figure, Size, and Connexi- 
on of its ſolid Parts; of neither of which, Lhaving any diſtin& per- 
ception at all, I can haveno Zades of its Effence, which is the cauſe that 
it has that particular ſhining yellownels; a'greater weight than any 
thing I know ofthe ſame bulk; and a fitneſs'rohave its Colour chang- 
ed by the touch of Quickſilver. It any one will ay, that the real Eſ- 
ſence, and internal Conſtitution, on which-theſe Properties depend, is 
not the Figure, Size, and -Arangement oriConnexion of its ſolid Parts, 
but ſomerthingelſe, call'd its particular form; I am farther from having 
any Iaea of its real Eſſence, than I was'before, For I have an Zea of 
Figure, Size, and Situation of ſolid Parts in general, though TI have 
none of the, particular Figure, Size, or puting together of Parts, where- 
by the Qualities above-mentioned are produced ; which Qualities I 
find in that particularparcel of Matter, that is on my Finger, and not 
in another parcel of Matter, with winch ET cut the Pen I write with. 
But when Iam'told, that ſomething: beſides the Figure,' Size, and 
Poſture of theſolid Parts of that Body, is its Eſſence, rus called 
ſubſtantial form, of that, I confeſs, Ihave no Taza at all, but only of the 
- found Form; which is far enough from an dex of its real Eflence, or 
Conftitution. 'The like ignorance asT have of the real Efſence of this 
particular Subſtance, TI havealſo of the real Eſſence of all other natural 
ones: Of which Eſſences, Tconfeſs, I have no diſtin& 1deas at all ; 
and Iam apt to ſuppoſe others, when they examine their own Know- 
ledge, willfind.in themſelves, in this one point, the fame ſort of igno- 
rance. | 
Q. 7. Now then, when Men apply to this particular parcel-of Matter 
on my Finger, a general Name already in uſe, and denominate it Go/4, 
Do they not ordinarily,or are they not underſtood to give it that Name 
as belonging to particular Species of Bodies, having a real internal Ef- 
ſence ; by having of which Eſſence, this particular Subſtance comes to 
| be of that Species, and to be called by that Name? If it beſo, as it is 
plain it is, the name, by which Things are marked, as having that Eſ- 
ſence,mult be referred primarily to that Efſence ; and conſequently the 
-Zdea to which that name.is given, muſt be referred alſo to that Eſſence, 
and be intended to repreſent it. Which Eſſence, ſince they, who ſo uſe 
the Names, know not,their Tdeas of Subſtances muſt be all inadequate in 
that reſpect, as not containing in them that real Eſſence, which the 
Mind intends they ſhould. | 
Ideas of Sub- 4.8. Secondly, Thoſe who, negleQing that uſeleſs Suppoſition of un- 
on F * known real Eſſences, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, endeavour tocopy 
their 2ual;- the Subſtances, that exiſt in the World, by putting together the [deas of 
ca, vv al thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which are fads co-exifting in them, though 
"ategtare- they come muchnearer a likeneſs of them, than thoſe who imagine,they 
know not what real ſpecifick Eſſences : yet they arrive not at perfe&tly 
adequate Ideas of thoſe Subſtances, they would thus copy into _ 
| Minds : 
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Minds : nor do thoſe Copies, exaQty, and ftully,contain all that is to be 
found in their Archetypes. Becauſe thoſe Qualities, and Powers of 
Subſtances, whereof we make their complex eas, are ſo many and 
various,that no Man's complex 7dea contains them all. That our ab- 
ſtradt Ideas of Subſtances, donot contain in them all the ſimple 7deas, 
that are united in the Things themſelves, 1s evident, in that Men do 
rarely put into their complex Zea of any Subſtance, all the ſimple 1deas 
they do know to exiſt in1t.. Becauſe endeavouring to make the fignifi- 
cation of their ſpecifick Names as clear, and as little cumberſome as 
they can,they make their ſpecifick /deas of the ſorts of Subſtances, for 
the moſt part, of a few of thoſe ſimple Ideas which are to be found in 
them : But theſe having no original precedency, or right to be put in, 
and make the ſpecitick /44,more than othets that areleft out; *tis plain, 
that both theſe ways,ozr Ideas of Subſtances are deficient, and inadequate. 
The ſimple Ideas whereof we make our complex ones of Subſtances, are 
all of them(baring only theFigure and Bulk of ſome ſorts)Powers which 
being Relations to other Subſtances,we cannever be ſure that weknow 
all the Powers, that are. in any one Body, till we' have tried what 
' Changes its fitted to give to, or receive from other Subſtances, in their 
ſeveral ways of application:which being impoſſible to be tried upon any 
one Body, much lets uponall, it is impoſſible we ſhould have adequate 
Hdeas of any Subttance,” made up of a Collection of all-its Properties. 

$.9. Whoſoever firit light on a parcel of that ſort of:Subitance, we de- 
note by the word Go/a, could not rationally take the.Bulk and Figure 
he obſerved in that lump, to depend on its real Efſence,or intergal Con. 
ftirution. Therefore thoſe never went into his /dea'of that Species of 
Body ; bur its peculiar Colour, perhaps, and Weight, were the firſt he 
abſtracted from it, to make the complex dex of that Species. Which 
both are but Powers ; the one to affect our Eyes, after fuch a manner, 
and to produce in us that Idea, we call Yellow ; and the other to force 
upwards any other Body of equal bulk, they being put into a pair of e- 
. qual Scales,one againſt another. * Another, perhaps, added to theſe, the 

{deas of Fuſibility,and Fixedneſs,two other pafſive Powers, in relation 

to the operation of Fire upon it; Another, its DuQility, and Solubility 
in Ag. Regia, two other: Powers, relating to the operation of other 
Bodies,in changing its outward Figure or Separation of it,into inſenfible 
Parts. Theſe, or part of theſe, put together, uſually make the com- 
plex /dea in Men's Minds, of that ſort of Body we call Gold. 

$. Io. But no one, who hath conſidered the Propertiesof Bodies in ge- 
neral,or this ſort in particular,can'doubt, that this,calPd Gola, has infinite 
other Properties, not contained 1n that complex /dez. Some, who have 
examined this Species more accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten 
times as many Properties in Gol, all of them as infeparable from its in- 
ternal Conftitution, as its Colour, or Weight : And *tis probable, ifany 
one knew all the Properties, that are by divers Men known of this Me- 
tal,there would an hundred times as many 1deas,go to the complex dex 
of Gold,as any one Man yet has in his ; and yet,perhaps,that not be the 
thouſandth part of what is to be diſcovered in it. "The changes that that 
one Body is apt to receive, and make in other Bodies, upon a due appli- 
cation, exceeding far, not only what we know, but what we are aptto 
imagine. Which will not appear ſo much a Paradoxto any one, who 
will but conſider,how far Men are yet from knowing all the Properties 
of that one,no very compound Figure,a Triangle, though it be no ſmall 


numbers, that are already by Mathemarticians diſcovered of it. : 
d. II. 90 
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| d.1 I. So that all our complex Ideas of Subſt ances are imperiect and zz 


adequate; Which would be fo alſo in mathematical Figures, if we were 


to have our complex Ideas of them, only by collecting their Propetires, 
in reference to other Figures. How uncertain,andimperfect,would our 
Ideas be of an Ellpſes, 1t we had no other [ea of it, but ſome few of its 
Properties ? Whereas having, in our plain des, the whole Efſence of that 
Figure, we from thence diſcover thoſe Properties,and demonſtratively 
ſee how they flow, and are inſeparable from it. 

$.12. Thus the Mind has three ſorts of abſtract 1deas, or nominal 
Eſſences : | F = 

Firſt, Simple Tdeas, which are wifuxa, or Copies; but yet certainly 
adequate. Becauſe being intended to expreſs nothing but the power 
in Thiogs to produce in the Mind ſuch a Senfation, that  Senfation, 
when it 1s produced, cannot but be the Effe&t of that Power; So the 
Paper I write on, having the Power, in the Light, (I ſpeak according 
to the common Notion of Light, ) to produce in me the Senfation, 
which I call White, it cannot but be the Effe& of ſuch a Power,in ſome- 
thing without the Mind ; fince the Mind has not the Power to pro- 
duce any fuch Jae in it ſelf, and being meant fornothing elſe but the 
Effect of fuch a Power, that ſimple 7dea 1s real and adequate : the Sen- 
fation of White, ia my Mind, being the Effe& of that Power, which is 
in the Paper to produce it, is perfealy adequate to that Power ; oreliſe, 
that Power would produce a different [des. 

$.13. Secondly, The complex Ideas of Subſtances or Ettypes,. Copies too; 
but not perfect ones, not adequate : which is very evident to the Mind, 
in that t plainly perceives, that whatever Colle&ion of ſimple deas it 
makes of any Subſtance that exiſts, it cannot be ſure, that it.exaQly an- 
ſwers all that are in that Subſtance. Since not having tried all theOpe- 
rations of all other Subſtances upon it, and found all the Alterations it 
would receive from, or cauſe in other Subſtances, it cannot have an 
exaCQt adequate ColleRtion of all its ative and paſſive Capacities; and 
ſo zot have an adequate complex Hes of the Powers of any Subſtance, 
exiſting, and its Relations, which is that ſort of complex 7dez of Sub- 
ſtances we have. And, afterall, if wecould have, and aQtually had, 
in our complex des, an exact Collettion of all the ſecondary Qualities, 
or Powers of any Subſtance, we ſhould not yet thereby have an de of 
the Eſſence of that Thing. For fince the Powers, or Qualities, that 
are obſervable by us, are not the real Eſſence of that Subſtance, but 
depend on it, and flow from it,any ColleQion whatſoever of theſe Qua- 
lities, cannot be the real Eſſence of that Thing. Whereby it is plain, 
that our 1deas of Subſtances are not adequate; are not what the Mind 
intends them to be. Beſides, a Man has no Idea of Subſtance in ge- 
neral, nor knows what Subſtance is in it ſelf. 

$. 14. Thirdly, Complex Ideas of Modes and Relations, are Originals, 
and Archetypes; are not Copies, nor made after the Pattern of any real 
Exiſtence, to which the Mind intends them to be conformable, and 
exattly toanſwer. Theſe being ſuch ColleQtions of ſimple 1deas, that 
the Mind it ſelf puts together, and ſuch Colleftions, that each of them 
contains 1n 1t preciſely all that the Mind intends it ſhould, they are Ar- 
chetypes and Efſenccs of Modes that may exiſt; and ſo are deſigned 
only tor, and belong only to ſuch Modes, as when they doexift, have 
an exact conformity with thoſe complex Ideas. The Ideas therefore of 
Modes and Relations, cannot but be adequate. | 
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CH A P. XXXI.L. 
Of True and Falſe Ideas. 


ts "= Truth and Falſhood belong, in Propriety of S Truth and 

' on to Propoſitions ; yet Ideas R oliagnbnns [yes T_ ts 
or falſe (as what Words are there, that are not uſed with great Lati- = 4x. 
rude, and with ſome deviation from their ftrift and proper Significa- 
tions?) Though, I think, that when /deas themſelves are termed true 
or falſe, there is ſtill ſome ſecret or tacit Propoſition, which is the 
Foundation of that Denomination : as we ſhall ſee, if we examine the 
particular Occaſions, wherein they come to be called true or falſe. In 
all which, we ſhall find ſome kind of Affirmation,or Negation, which 
is the Reaſon of that Denomination. For our Ideas, being nothing but 
bare Appearances or Perceptions in our Minds, cannot properly and 
ſimply in themſelves be faid to be zrae or falſe, no more. than a ſingle 
Name of any thing, can be ſaid to be tree or falſe. _ 

$.2. Indeed, both Ideas and Words, may be faid to be true in a meta- Metaphyſical 
phyſical Senſe of the Word Truth; as all other Things, that any way exiſt, 77455 cor- 
are faid to be true; z.e.really to be ſuch as they exiit. Though in Things Propoſition. 
called true, even in that Senſe, there is,perhaps, a ſecret reference to our 
| [aeas, look'd upon as the Standards of that 'Fruth, which amounts to a 
mental Propoſition, though it be uſually not taken notice of. 

$.3. But ris not in that metaphyſical Senſe of Truth, which we en- xv Idea as a 
quire here, when we examine, whether our 1deas are capable of beitlg «pearance in 
true or falſe ; but in, the more ordinary Acceptation of thoſe Words : /”*. gens oa 
And fo I fay, that the Ideas in our Minds, being only ſo many Percep- ; 
tions, or Appearances there, none of them are fale. e [des of a Cen- 
taur, having no more Falſhood in it, when it appears in our Minds ; 
than the Name Centaur has Falſhood in it, when it is pronounced by 
our Mouths,or written on Paper. For Truth or Falſhood,lying always 
in ſome Affirmation, or Negation, Mental or Verbal, our 1dexs are zot 
capable any of them of being falſe, till the Mind wu ſome Judgment on 
them ; that is, affirms or denies ſomething of them. 

$. 4. When-ever the Mind refers any of its Ideas to any thing extra- ldez referred 
neous to them, they are then capable to be called true or falſe. Becauſe ' ©) thing 
the Mind in ſuch a reference, makes a tacit Suppoſition of their Con- ,, jaj6. © 
formity to that Thing : which Suppoſition, as it happens to be true or 
falſe ; ſo the /deas themſelves come to be denominated. 'The moſt uſual 
Caſes wherein this happens, are theſe following : | 
8.5. Firff, When the Mind ſuppoſes any 14es it has, conformable to other Mer's 
that 1n other Mez's Minds called by the fame common Name; v.g. when Ideas7ea/ Ex- 
the Mind intends, or judges its Ideas of Juſtice, Temperance, Religion, lggie1 niet 
to be the ſame, with what other Men give thoſe Names to. Eſſences, are 
* Secondly, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea it has in it ſelf, to be nf _—_ 
conformable to ſome real Exiſtence. Thus the two Ideas, of a Man, and ;;.;r 14ex 0. 
a Centaur, ſuppoſed to be the eas of real Subſtances, are the one zrae, 
and the other falſe; the one having a Conformity to what has really 
- Exiſted ; the other not. =: 

Thirdly, When the Mind refers any of its Ideas to that real Conſtitu- 
tion, and Eſſexce of any thing, whereon all its Properties depend : and 


thus the greateſt part, if not all our Ideas of Subſtances, are fal/e. 
& | 6.6. Theſe 
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and mean, when they uſe the ſame Names. 


$. 6. Theſe Suppoſitions, the Mind is very apt tacitly to make con- 
cerning its own Zdeas. But yet if we will examine it, we ſhall find it is 
chiefly, if not Imre its abſtract complex Ideas. For the na- 
rural tendency of the Mind being towards Knowledge; and finding 
that, if ir ſhould proceed by, and dwell upon only particular Things, 
its Progreſs would be very {low, and its Work endleſs : Therefore to 
ſhorten its way to Knowledge, and make each Perception the more 
comprehenſive; the firſt Thing it does, as the Foundation of the eaſier 
enlarging its Knowledge, either by Contemplation of the things them- 
ſelves, that it would know ; or conference with others about them, is 
to bind them into Bundles, and rank them fo into ſorts, that what 
Knowledge it gets of any of them, it may thereby with aſſurance ex- 
tend to all of that ſort; and ſo advance by larger ſteps in that, which 
is its great Buſineſs, Knowledge. This, as I have elſewhere ſhewed, is 
the Reaſon, why we collect Things under comprehenſive deas, with 
Names annexed to them into Gerera and Speczes ; z.e. into kinds, and 
Darts.” þ-:5. 

$.7. If therefore we will warily attend to the Motions of the Mind, 
and obſerve what Courſe it uſually takes 1n its way to Knowledge, we 


- ſhall, T think, find, that the Mind having got any Idea, which it thinks 


it may have uſe of, either in Contemplation or Diſcourſe , the firſt 
Thing itdoes, is to abſtra& it, and then get a Name to it; and fo lay it 
up in 1ts Store-houlſe, the M cy as containing the Effence ofa ſort of 
Thiogs, of which that Name isalways to be the Mark. Hence it is,that 
we may often obſerve, that when any one ſees a new Thing of a kind 
that he knows not, he preſently asks, what it is, meaning by that En- 
quiry nothing but the Name. As if the Name carried with it the Know- 
ledge of the Species, or the Efſence of it ; whereof it is indeed uſed as 
the Mark, and is generally ſuppoſed annexed to it. 
$.8. But this abſtraCt 7des, being ſomething in the Mind between the 
thing that exiſts,and the Name that is given to it; it 1s in our Jaeas,that 
both the Rightneſs of our. Knowledge, and the Propriety or Intell:- 
ibleneſs of our Speaking conſiſts. And hence it is, that Men are fo 
torward to ſuppoſe, that the abſtract Ideas they have in their Minds, 
are {uch, as agree to the Things exiſting without them, to which they 
are referr*d; and are the fame alſ{o,to which the Names they give them, 
do by the Uſe and Propriety of that Language belong. For without 
this double Conformity of their 1deas, they find, they ſhould both think: 
amiſs of Things in themſelves, and talk of them unintelligibly to others. 
$.9. Firſt then, I ſay, That when the Truth of our Ideas is judged of, 
by the Conformity they have to the Ideas which other Men have, and com- 
monly ſignify by the ſame Name, they may be any of them falſe. But yet 


ſemple Ideas are leaſt of all iable to be ſo miſtaken. Becauſe a Man by his 


Senſes and every Day's Obſervation, may eaſily fatisfy himſelf, what 
the ſimple eas are, which their ſeveral Names, that are in common 
uſe ſtand for, they being but few in Number, and ſuch, as if he doubrs 
or niiſtakes in, he may eaſily rectify by the ObjeQs they are to be found 
in. Therefore .it 'is ſeldom, that any one miſtakes in his Names of 
ſimple 7deas; or applies the Name Red, to the Zdea of Green ; or the 
Name Sweet, to the Idea Bitter : Much leſs are Men apt to confound 
the Names of Ideas, belonging to different Senſes ; and call a Colour, 
by the Name of a Taſte, &c. whereby it is evident, that the ſimple 
T1aeas, they call by any Name, are commonly the ſame, that others have 


d.10, Com- 
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$.10. Complex Ideas are much more liable to be falſe in this reſpeft ; and Weas of mix: 
the complex Ideas of mixed Modes, much more than thoſe of Subſtances : Be- = -1905 ſ 
cauſe in Subſtances, ( eſpecially thoſe, which the common and unbor- falſe in chis 
rowed Names of any Language are applied to,) ſome remarkable ſen-/#/- 

ſible Qualities, ſervin Ja, 94 to dittinguiſh one ſort. from another, 

eaſily preſerve thoſe, who take any Care in the uſe of their Words,from 

applying them to ſorts of Subſtances,to which they do not at all belon J. 

But in mixed Modes, we are much more uncertain, it being not ſo eaſy 

to determine of ſeveral Actions; whether they are to be called J«ſtice, 

or Cruelty ; Liberality, or Prodzgality. And (o in referring our Ideas to 

thoſe of other Men, calPd by the ſame Names, ours may be falſe; and 

the Idea in our Minds, which we expreſs by the word Juſtice, may, per- 

haps, be that, which ought to. have another Name. 

d.11. But whether or no our 1deas of mixed Modes are more liable Or 4: /eaft to 
than oy ſort,to be different from thoſe of other Men,whichare marked {,:"*** 
by the ſame Names: This at leaſt is certain, That this ſort of Falſhood 
is much more familiarly attributed to our Ideas of mixed Modes, than to any 
other. When a Man is thought to have a falſe Idea of Juſtice, or Grati- 
tude, or Glory, it. is for no other Reaſon, bur that his agrees not with 
the Ideas, which each of thoſe Names are the Signs of in other Men. 

d.12. The Reaſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, That the abſtra& 4nd why. 

Heas of mixed Modes, being Men's voluntary Combinations of ſuch 
a preciſe Colle&tion of ſimple 1deas; and:ſo the Eſſence of each Species, 
being made by Men alone,whereof' we have no other ſenſible Standard, 
exiſting any where, but the Name it ſelf,or the definition of that Name: 
We have nothing elſe to refer theſe our 7deas of mixed Modes toas a 
Standard, to which we would conform them, but the. {deas of thoſe, 
who are thought to uſe thoſeNames in their moſt proper Significations; 
and ſo as our Zdeas conform, or differ from them, the = for true or 
falſe. And thus much concerning the Trath and Falſhood of our 7deas, 
in reference to their Names. | >... 

6.13. Secondly, As to the 'Truth and Falſhood of our Ideas, in refe- =o ih 
rence tO the real Exiſtence of Things, when that is made the Standard cr5,yone of our 
of their Truth, none of them can be'termed: falſe, but only our com- Ideas 4: be® 
plex Ideas of Subſtances. FG orency 

$.14, Firff, Our ſimple /deas,being barely ſuch Perceptions,as God has Fa/, $mple 


\ 


fitted us to receive, and given Power to external Objects to. produce in Ideas = 4x 
us by eſtabliſhed Laws,and Ways, ſuitable to his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 7 115%: 
though incomprehenſible to us,their Truth conliftsianothingelle, but in om" 
ſuch Appearances, as are produced in us, and mult be ſuitable to thoſe 

Powers, he has placed in external Objects,or elſe they could not be pro- 

duced in us:And thus anſwering thoſe Powers,they are what they ſhould 

be,rrue Ideas. Nor do they become liable to any Imputation of Falſhoodyit 

the Mind (as in moſt Men TI believe it does) judges theſe Ideas to be in the 

Things themſelves. For God in his Wrſ{dom, having ſet them as Marks 
ofDiitinQtion in Things,whereby we may be able to diſcern one Thing 

from another; and ſo chuſe any of them for. our uſes, as we have Occaſion, 

it alters not the Nature of our ſimple Idea, whether we think, that the 

Idea of Blue, be in the Violet it ſelf, or in our Mind only ;” and only the 

Power of producing it by the Texture of its Parts,refleting the Particles 

of Light,after a certain Manner,to bein the Violet it ſelf. For that Tex-. 

ture in the Object, by a regular and conſtant operation, producing. 

the ſame dex of Blue in us,it hs us to diſtinguith, by our Eyes, that 


from any other Thing, whether that diſtinguiſhing Mark,as it is really 
Ft if 


we 
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* in the77oler, be only a peculiar Texture of Parts, or elſe that very Co- 
Jour, the-1dea whereof (which is in us) is the exatt reſemblance. And 
it is equally from that Appearance, to be denominated Blae,whether it 
be that real Colour, or only a peculiar Texture in it,that cauſes in us that 
Idea: Since the Name Blue notes properly nothing, but that Mark of 
Diſtin&ion, that is in a Yzoler, diſcernible only = our Eyes, whatever 
it coriſiſts in,that being beyond our Capacities diftinly to know, and, 
perhaps,would be of leſs uſe to us,if we had Faculties to diſcern. 

Though ove &.16, Neither would it carry any Imputation of Fa{ſhood to our ſim- 
* Blue yo 1a Þle 1dexs, if by the different StruQureof our Organs, it were ſo ordered, 
be differens "That the ſame Objett ſhould produce in ſeveral Mens Minds different Tdeas at 
from ano the ſame time; v.g. if the Idea, that a Violet produced in one Man's 
_ Mind by his Eyes, were the ſame that a Marigold produced in another 
Man's,arid vice vers. For ſince this could never be known: becauſe one 
Man's Mind could not paſs into another Man's Body,to perceive,what 
Appearances were produced by thoſe Organs ; neither the 1deas hereby, 
nor the Names, would be at all confounded,or any Falſhood be in either. 
For all Things, that had the Texture of a /Violer, producing conſtantly 
the 7dea, which he called Blue ; and thoſe which had the Texture of a 
Marigold, pwn conſtantly the /dea, which he as conſtantly called 
Telow, whatever thoſe Appearances were in his Mind ; he wotild be 
able as regularly to diſtinguiſh op - > his Uſe by thoſe Appearances, 
and underſtand, and ſignify thoſe diltinQions, marked by the Names 
Blue and Yellow, as if the Appearances, or Zdzas in his Mind, received 
from thoſe two Flowers, were exaCtly the ſame, with the Ideas in other 
Men's Minds. I am nevertheleſs very apt to think, that the ſenſible Ideas, 
produced by any Obje&t in different Men's Minds, are moit commonly 
very near and undiſcernibly alike. For which nom I think, there 
might be many Reaſonsoffered : but that being beſides my preſent Bulſi- 
nels T ſhall not trouble my Reader with them ; but only mind him, 
that the contrary Suppoſition, if it could, be proved, is of little uſe, 
either for the Improvement of our Knowledge, 'or Conveniency of 

ifs; and fo we neednot trouble our ſelves to examine it. 
Faſt, Si in : 6. _ what has mo ſaid AY wy ens a, Thi it 
enſe noe falſe, Evident, T hat our ſimple Ideas can none of them be falſe,zn reſpeft of Things 
= _ " [exiſting without 6 For the Truth of tee pint gn Perceptions | 
in our Minds, conſifting,as has been faid, only intheir being anfwerable 
to the Powers in external ObjeQs, to produce by our Senſes ſuch Ap- 
rances in us: and each of them being in the Mind, ſuch as it is, 
ſuitable to the Power that produced it, and which alone it repreſents, 
it cannot upon that Account, or as referr*d to ſuch a Pattern, be falſe. 
Blue or Tellow, Bitter or Sweet, can never be falſe Ideas, theſe Perceptions 
in the Mind, are juſt ſuch as they are there, anſwering the Powers 
appointed by God to produce them ; and fo are truly, what they are, 
and are intended to be. Indeed the Names may be miſapply*d : but 
that in this reſpe&t, makes no Falſhood in the 1des : As if a Man igno- 
rant in the Exg/ijþ Tongue, ſhould call Purple, Scarler. 

Secondly, $.17. Secondly, Neither can our complex Ideas of Modes gn reference to the 
Modes not Eſſence of any Thing really exiſting, be falſe. Becauſe whatever complex 
{aca T have of any Mode, it hath no reference to any Pattern exifting, 
and made by Nature : it is not ſuppoſed to contain in it any other 
Zaeas,than what it hath; nor to repreſent any thing, but ſuch a Compli- 
cation of Zdeas,as it does. Thus whenT have the [des of ſuch an Aftion of 
a Man, who forbears to afford himſelf ſuch Meat, Drink, and me 
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and other Conveniences of Life, as his Riches and Eftate will be ſuffi- 
cient to ſupply, and his ſtation requires, I have no-f#/ſe 1dea; but fuch 
an one as repreſents an Action, either as I find, or imagine it; and fo is 
capable of neither T74th, or Falſhood. But when I give the name Fra- 


gality, or Vertae, to this Action, then it may be called a falſe Idea, if 


thereby it be ſuppoſed to agree with that 7dea, to which, in propriety 


of Speech, the name of Fragaliry doth belong ; or to be conformable to 
that Law, which 1s the Standard of Vertue and Vice. 


$. 18. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtances, being all referred to Te 4 Ideas 


Patterns in Things themſelves, may be falſe. That they are all falſe, when 
looked upon as the Repreſentations of the unknown Eſſences of T hings, 
is ſo evident, that there needs nothing to be faid of it. I ſhall there- 
fore paſs over that chimerical Suppoſition, . and conſider them as Col- 
lettions of {imple Ideas in the Mind, taken from Combinations of fim- 
ple Zdeas exiſting together conſtantly in Things, of which Patterns,they 
are the ſuppoſed Copies : And in this reference of them, to the exiſtence 
of Things, they are falſe Ideas. 1. When they put together ſimple deas, 
which 1n the real Exiſtence of Things, have no union : as when to the 
Shape, and Size, that exiſt together in a Horſe, is joined, in the ſame 
complex 1des,the power of A a Dog: Which three 1deas,how- 
ever put together into one in the Mind, were never united in Nature : 
and this therefore may be called a fal/e 1dea of an Horſe. 2. Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances are, in this reſpect, alſo fa/ſe, when from any CalleQtion of fim- 
_ ple Zdeas, thatdo always exiſt together, there is ſeparated, by a dire&t 
Negation, any other ſimple 1dea,which is conſtantly joined with them. 
Thus if to Extenſion, Solidity, Fuſibility, the peculiar Weightineſs, and 
yellow Colour of Gold, any one join in his Thoughts the Negatiorn of a 

cater c__ of fixedneſs,than is in Lead or Copper,he may be faid to 

e a falſe complex 74ea,as well as when he joins to thoſe other ſimple 
ones,the /deaof perfett abſolute Fixedneſs. For either way,the complex 
Idea of Gold being mide up of ſuch ſimple ones, as have no union in 
Nature,may be termed falſe.But if he leave out of this his complex Iaes, 
that of Fixedneſs quite, without either aQually joining to, or ſepara- 
. ting of it from the reſt in his Mind, it is, I think, to be looked on, as an 
inadequate and imperfect 7dea, rather than a falſe one: ſince though it 
contains not all the ſimple deas, that are united in Nature, yet it puts 
none together, but what do really exit together. 


when falſe, S 


$.19. Though in compliance with the ordinary way of Speaking, I Th or Faſ/ 


ways 


have ſhewed in what ſenſe, and upon what ground our eas may be jyppojes offir- 
ſometimes called ?rze, -or falſe; yet if we will look a little nearer into marron or ne 


the matter in all caſes, where any Ide is calPd tre, or falſe, it is from £##191- 


ſome Judgment that the Mind makes, or is ſuppoſed to make, that is 
true, or falſe. For Truth, or Falſhood, being never without ſome Affirmation, 

or Negation, Expreſs, or Tacit, it is not to be found, but where ſigns are 
joined or ſeparated, according to the agreement, or diſagreement,of the 
Things they ftand for. The ſigns wechiefly uſe, are either 1deas, or 
Words, wherewith we make either mental, or verbal Propoſitions: 
Truth lies in ſo joining,or ſeparating theſe Repreſentatives, asthe Things 
they ſtand for, do, in themſelves, agree, or difagree : and Falſhood 1n 
the contrary, as ſhall be more fully ſhewed hereafter. 


Ideas'in them- 


$.20. Any Idea then which we have in our Minds, whether conforma- {#27 rs 


ble,or not,to the exiſtence of Things,or to any 1dea&in the Minds of other 
Ven, cannot properly for this atone be called faife. For theſe Repreſen- 
tations, if they have nothing in them, but what is really exiſting in 

| | Ff 2 | Things 


true nor falſe. 
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Things without, cannot be thought fa/ſe, being exact Repreſentations 
of ſomething : nor yet if they have any thing in them, differing from 
the reality of Things, can they properly be ſaid to be falſe Repreſen- 
tations, or Ideas of Things, they do not repreſent. But the miſtake 
and falſhood Ls, . TEK | 
But are fals, $21. Firſt, When the Mind having any Idea, it judges and concludes 
Furſt, When | it the ſame, that is in other Men's Minds, ſignified by the hs ae; Or that 
lars 2 #27*%- jt is conformable to the ordinary received fignification, or definition of 
ther Man's that Word, when indeed it is not : Which 1s the moſt uſual miſtake in 
Idea without q1jxed Modes, though other Zdeas alſo are liable to it. 
pen. $.22. Secondly,When it having a complex /dea made up of ſuch a Col- 
when judged leftion of ſimple ones, as Nature never puts together, zt judges it ro 
yr E herb, agree to a Species of Creatures really exiſting ; as when it joins the weighr 
when :bey do Of T in, to the colour, fuſibility, and fixedneſs of Gold. 
oe. 23. Thirdiz, When 1n its complex 7aea,it has united a certain num- 
Tord), When por of ſimple 1deas, that do really exiſt together in ſome ſorts of Crea- 


udged ade- : t 4 J 
quar much tures, but has allo left out others, as much inſeparable, it judges this 


eingſo®@ to be a perfect complete Idea, of a fort of things which really it is not; wv.g. 
having joined the 1dezs of ſubſtance, yellow, malleable, moſt heavy, 
and fufible, it takes that complex 1dea to be the complete 1dez of Gold, 
when yet its peculiar fixedneſs and ſolubility in 49a Regia are as in- 
Gratelllc from thoſe other /zeas, or Qualities of that Body, as they 

are one from another. 
Fourthly, - $-24. Fourthly, The Miſtake is yet greater, when I judge, that this com- 
When judged plex Idea, contains in it the real Eſſence of auy Body exiſting ; when at 
the real Bf leaſt it contains but ſome few of thoſe Properties, which flow from 
ſence. its real Eſſence and Conſtitution. T fay, only ſome few of thoſe Pro- 
perties; for thoſe Properties conſiſting moſtly in the ative and paſſive 
Powers,it has,in reference to other Things,all that are vulgarly known 
of any one Body, and of which the complex de of that kind of Things 
is uſually made, are but a very few, in compariſon of what a Man, that 
has ſeveral ways tried and examined it, knows of that one ſort of 
Things; and all that the moſt expert Man knows,are but few,in com- 
ariſon of what are nag in that Body, and depend on its internal or 
eſſential Conſtitution. The eſſence of a Triangle, lies in a very little 
compaſs, conſitts in a very few Zdeas; three Lines including a Space, 
make up that Eſſence: But the Properties that flow from this Eſſence, 
are more than can be eaſily known, or enumerated. Sol imagine it is 
in Subſtances, their real Efſences lie in a little compaſs ; rhough the ' 

f Properties flowing from that internal Conſtitution, are endleſs. 

ideas when Y. 25. To conclude, a Man having no notion of any Thing without 
falſe. him, but by the Zea he has of it in his Mind (which Idea, he has a 
| power tocall by what Name he 2 exwang he may, indeed, make an lea 
neither anſwering the reality of Things, nor agreeing to the Ideas com- 
monly ſignified by other Peoples Words ; but cannot make a wrong,or 
ful {dea of a Thing, which 1s no otherwiſe known to him, but by the 
Iaea he has of it. v.g. When I frame an Zdea of the Legs, Arms,and Body 
of a Man, and join to this a Horſe's Head and Neck, I do not makea 
falſe Hes of any thing ; becauſe it repreſents nothing without me. -But 
when I call it a May, or Tartar, and imagine it either to repreſent ſome 
real Being without me, or to be the ſame 1des, that others call by the 
ſame name; in either of theſe caſes, I may err. And upon this account it 
is, that 1t comes to be termed a falſe Idea; though, indeed, the falſbood 
lie not 1n the Idea,” but in that tacit mental Propoſition, wherein a con- 
. ftormity 
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formity and reſemblance is attributed to it, which it has not. Burt yet, 
if having framgd ſuch an Idea in my Mind, without thinking, either 
that Exiſtengg, or the name Maz or Tartar, belongs to it, I will 
call it Man, 'or Tartar, I may be juſtly thought fantaſtical in the Na- 
55 but not erroneous in my Judgment ;' nor the Idea any way 
falſe. .- wn | 


Mere properly. 


$. 26. Upon the whole matter, I think, That our 1deas, as they are 1 29 
conſidered by the Mind, either inreference to the proper ſignification Righe or 
of their Names; or 1n reference to the reality of Things, »ay very fit- Fro. 


ly be callcd right, or wrong Ideas, according as they agree, or diſagree to 
thoſe Patterns to which they are referred. But if any one had rather 
call them 2rze, orfalſe, *tis fit he uſe a liberty which every one has, to 
call Things by thoſe Names he thinks beſt; though in propriety of 
Speech, 77th, or Falſhood, will, I think, ſcarce agree to them, but as 
they, ſome way or other, virtually contain in them ſome mental Pro- 
poſition.. The Ideas that are in a Man's Mind, ſimply conſidered, 
cannot be wrong, unleſs complex ones, wherein condiflene parts are 
jumbled together. All other Zdeas are in themſelves right ; and the 
knowledge about them right and true Knowledge : but when we 
come to refer them to any thing, as to their Patterns and Archetypes, 
then they are capable of being wrong, as far as they diſagree with 


ſuch Archetypes. 


CHAP. XXXIIL 
Of the Aſſeciation of Ideas, 


&. 1. Here is ſcarce any one that does not obſerve ſomething that Semerhing 
e 


ſeems odd to him, and is in it ſelf rally Reerevaias in #74 
en. The leaſt 


the Opinions, _—_— and Aftions of other 

flaw of this kind, if atall different from his own, every one is quick- 

ſighted enough to eſpiein another, and will by the Authoriry of Rea- 

ſon forwardly condemn, though he be guilty of much greater Unrea- 

ſonableneſs in his own Tenets and ConduR, which he never perceives, 
and will very hardly, if at all, be convinced of. 


n moſt " Men. 


$. 2. This proceeds not wholly from Self-love, though that has of- Not wholh 


ten a great handin it. Menof fair Minds, and not B 
over weening of Self-flattery, are frequently guilty of it; andin ma- 
ny Caſes one with amazement hears the Arguings, and is aftoniſh'd 
at the Obſtinacy of a worthy Man, who yields not to the Evidence of 
Reaſon, though laid before him as clear as Day-light. 


ven up to the/” 


om Self-love. 


$. 3. This ſort of Unreaſonableneſs is uſually imputed to Educati- wnor from E- 
on and Prejudice, and'for the moſt part truly enough, though that 4#cation. 


reaches not the bottom of the Diſeaſe, nor ſhews diſtintly enough 
whence it riſes, or wherein it lies. Education is often rightly aſſigned 
for the Cauſe, and Prejudice is a good general Name for the thing it 
ſelf: But yet, I think, he ought to look a little farther who would 
trace this fort of Madneſs to the root ir ſprings from, and ſo explain it, 
as to ſhew whence this flaw has its Original in very ſober and rational 
Minds, and wherein K conſiſts. | 
« d. 4. T 
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A degree of &. 4. I ſhall be pardon'd for calling it by fo harſh a name as Madreſ;, 
Madneſs. When it is conſidered, that oppoſition to Reaſon deſerves that Name, 
andis really Madneſs; and thereis ſcarce a Man ſo free from it,but that 
if he ſhould always on all occaſions argue or do as in ſome caſes he 
conſtantly does, would not be thought fitter for Bed/amr, than Civil 
Converſation. Ido not here mean when he is under the power of an 
unruly Paſſion, but in the fteady calm courſe of his Lite, That 
which will yet more apologize for this harſh Name, and ungrateful 
Imputation on the greateſt part of Mankind is, that enquiring a lit- 
tle by the bye into the Nature of Madneſs, B. 2.c. 11. $. 13. Ifound 
it to ſpring from the very ſame Root, and to depend on the very ſame 
' Cauſe we are here ſpeaking of. This conſiderration of the thing it 
{elf, ata time when I thought not the leaſt on the Subje&t which I 
am now treating of, ſuggeſt*d it to me. - And if this be a Weakneſs 
to which all Men are ſo liable ; if this be a Taint which ſo univerſal- 
ly infets Mankind, the greater care ſhould be taken tolay it open 
under its due Name, thereby to excite the greater care in its Preven- 
tion and by any R Gs ; he's F | 
. 5. Some of our Ideas have a'natural Corre ence and Con- 
ns 5 one with another : It is the Office and ey of our Rea- 
Ideas. ſon to trace theſe, and hold them together in that Union and Corre- 
ſpondence which is founded in their peculiar Beings. Beſides this 
there is another Connexion of 7deas wholly owing to Chance or Cu- 
ſtom, Zdeas that in themſelves are not at all of kin, come to be ſo uni- 
ted in ſome Mens Minds, that *tis very hard to ſeparate them, they 
always keep in company, and the oneno-ſooner at any time comes in- 
to the Underſtanding but its Aﬀociate appears with it; and if they 
are more than two which are thus united, the whole gang always 
inſeparable ſhew themſelves together. LE 
This Comexzi- . 6. This ſtrong Combination of Zdeas, not ally'd by Nature, the 
on bow made. Mind makes in it {elf either voluntarily, or by chance, and hence it 
comes 1n different Mea to be very different, according to their diffe- 
rent Inclinations, Educations, Intereſts, &c. Cuſtom ſettles habits 
of Thinking in the Underſtanding, as well as of Determining in 
the Will, and of Motions in the Body ; alt which ſeems to be but 
Trains of Motion in the Animal Spirits, which once ſet a going con- 
tinne on in the ſame ſteps .they have been uſed to, which by often 
treading are worn into a {ſmooth path, and the Motion in it becomes 
eaſy and as it were Natural. As far as we can comprehend Thinking, 
thus /deas ſeem to be provuced in our Minds, orit they arenot, this 
may ſerve to explain their following one another in an habitual train, 
when once they are put into that traQt,as well as it does to explain ſuch 
+ Motionsof the Body. A Muſician uſed to any Tune will find that 
letit but once begin in his Head, the Ideas of the ſeveral Notes of 
it will tollow one anther orderly in his Underſtanding without any 
care Or attention,as regularly as his Fingers move orderly over the Keys 
of the Organ to play out the Tune he has begun, though his unatten- 
tive Thoughts be elſewhere a wandering. Whether the natural cauſe 
of theſe 1225, as well as of that regular Dancing of his Fingers be the 
Motion of his Animal Spirits :. T will not determine how probable ſo- 
ever by this Inſtance it appears to be ſo: But this may help us a little 
to conceive of Intelletual Habits,and of the tying together of 1deas. 
Some Antipe- 9.7. That there are ſuch Aſſociations of them made by Cuſtom in 
# way #2 the Minds of moſt Men, I think no Body will queſtion who has well 
confider'd 


1 
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conſider'd himſelf or others; and to this, perhaps, _ be juſtly ats 
tributed moſt of the Sympathies . and Antipathies obſervable in Men, 
which work as ſtrongly, and produce as regular Effe&s as if they 
were Natural, and are therefore called fo, m_ they at firſt had no 
other Ora_ but the accidental Connexion of two eas, which ei- 
ther the ſtrength. of the firit Impreffion,. or future Indulgence-ſo uni- 
ted, that they always afterwards kept ip ama ow, in that Man's 
Mind, as if they were but one. /de«, Iſay moſt of the Antipathies, I 
do not fay all, for ſome of them are truly Natural, depend upon our 
original Conſtitution, and are born with us ;. but a great part of: thoſe 
which are counted Natyral, would have been known to be from un- 
heeded, though, pethaps; early. Imprefſions,: or wanton Phancies at 
firſt, which would have been acknowledged the Original of them if 
they had been warily, obſerved. A grown Perſon ſurfeiting with Honey, 
no ſooner hears theName of it, but bis Phancy.immediatelycarries Sicks 
neſs and Qualms to his Stomach, and he cannot, bear the very Idea of 
it; other /deas of Diſlikeand Sickneſs, 'and Vomiting preſently accom- 
ny it, and heis diſturb'd, but he knows from whence to date this 
Weakneſs, and can tell how he gotthis Indiſpoſition: Had this: hap- 
pen'd to him, by an over doſe of Honey,. when-a Child, all the ſame 
Effets would have followed,but the Cauſe would have been miſtaken, 
and the Antipathy counted Natural. ;, ,. +: 2114 al; 
_ $. 8. I mention this not out of any great neceflity there is ini this 
preſent Argument, to diſtinguiſh nicely between Natural and Acqui- 
red Antipathies, but I take notice of it for another purpoſe: (viz.) 
that thoſe who have Children, or the charge of their Education, 
would think it worth their while diligently to watch, and: carefully 
to prevent the undne Connexion of 7deas in the Minds of | young Peo- 
ple. This is the time moſt ſuſceptible of gang Av: ues ers though 
thoſe relating to the Health of the Body, axe by diſcreet People minded 
and fenced againſt, yet Iam apt to-doubt, that thoſe which relate 
more peculiarly tothe Mind, and terminate in. the Underſtanding, or 
Paffions, have been much leſs heeded: than the thing 'deſerves, nay 
thoſe relaryt Purgly to the Underitagding have, as I'ſuſpeQ, been by 
moſt Men wholly over-look'd. 77 | 
Q. 9. This was | Connexion in our Minds of /de« in themſelves, ion cauſe 
looſe and independent: one of another: has ſuch an influence, and is 7 #79* 
* of ſo great force to ſet us awry: in our,” Adtions, as:well Moral as 
Natural, Paſſions, bt SEes. Long Notions themſelyes, that, per- 
haps, there is not any; one thing that deſerves more to be looked 
aiter, 7% + wi | 
Q. 10. The Jdeas of Goblines and Sprights have really. no more to do Iftentes. 
with Darkneſs than Light, yetlet but a fooliſh Maid inculcate theſe - 
often on the Mind of a Child, and raiſe; them there together, poſſibly 
he ſhall never beable to ſeparate them again ſolong as he hves, but 
Darkneſs ſhall ever afterwards bring with it thoſe innghetul ideas, and 
they ſhall be fo joined that he can no more bear the' one- than the 
other. ffs +253 12008 , 
&. 11. A Manreceivesa ſenſible Injury from another, thinks on the 
Man and that Aion over and over, and by .ruminating on-ther 
ſtrongly, or much in his Mind ſo cements. thoſe two 7dees together, 
that he makes them almoſt one; never thinks on the Man, but the 
Pain and Diſpleaſure he ſuffered comes into his Mind with it, ſo that 
he ſcarce diſtinguiſhes them, but hasas much ag averſion for the one 
as 
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as the other. Thus Harreds are often begotten from ſlight and almoſt 
innocent Occaſions, and Quarrels propagated and continued in the 


Warld. | 8 
6. x2. A Man has ſuffered Pain or Sickneſs in any Place, he ſaw his 


Friend die in ſuch a Room, though theſe have in Nature A 


do one with another, yet when the 1dea of the Place occurs to his 


Why Time 
cures ſome 
Diſorders in 
the Mind 
which Reaſon 


cannot. 


How fk 
naces of the 
effet of the 


4 bciation of 


Mind,it brings(the Impreſſion being once made) that of the Pain and 
Difpleaſure with it, he confounds them in his Mind, and can as little 
bear the one as the other. 

$..13. When this Combination is ſettled and whilſt it laftts, it is 
not 1n the power of Reafon to help us, and relieve us from the Ef- 
fets of it. Ideas in our Minds, when they are there, will operate 
according totheir Natures and Circumſtances ; and here we ſee the 
cauſe why Time cures certain Aﬀettions, which Reaſon, though in 
the right, and allow*'d to be ſo, has not power over, nor is able 
My them to prevail with thoſe who are apt to hearken to it in 


other caſes. The Death of a Child, that was the daily delight of his 


Mothers Eyes,. and/joy of her Soul, rends from her Heart the whole 
comfort of her Life, and gives her all the torment imaginable ; uſe 
the Confolations of Reaſon in-this caſe, and you were as good preach 
Eaſe to one on the Rack, and hope to allay, by rational Diſcourſes, 
the Pain of his Joints tearing aſunder. Till rime has by difuſe ſepara- 
ted the ſenfe of that Enjoyment and its loſs from the Zea of the Child 
returning to her Memory, all Repreſentations, though never ſo rea- 
ſonable, arein/vain; and therefore ſome' in whom the union between 
theſe Jdeas is never'diflolved, fpend- their Lives in Mourning, and 
an incurable Sorrow to their Graves. | 

$. 14. A Friend of mine knew one perfe&aly cured of Madneſs by 
a-very harfly and' offenſive: Operation. The Gentleman, who was 
thusrecovered, with'great fenfe of Gratitude and Acknowledgment, 
owned the Cure all his Life after, as the greateſt Obligation he could 
have received; but whatever-Gratitude and Reaſon ſuggeſted to him, 
he could never bear the fight of the: Operator : That Tmage brought 
back with it the 1d-«of that Agoriy which he fuffer*d from his Hands, 
which was too mighty and intolerable for him ta endure. . . | 
$. x5. Many Children im NUting the Pain they endured at School to 


* "their Books they were correQed for, fo joyn thoſe Tdeas together, that 


a Book becomestheir Averſion, and __ never reconciled to the 
ſtudy and /ufe of "them all their Lives after; and thus Reading be- 
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whete he learnt. The Jae of this remarkable piece of Houſhold- 
ſtuff, had ſo mixed it ſelf with the turns and ſteps of all his Dances, 
that though in that Chamber he could Dance excellently well, yet it 
was only whilft that Trunk was there, nor.. could he perform well in 
any other place, unleſs that, or ſome ſuch other Trunk had. its due 
poſition in the Room. If this Story. {hall be ſuſpeQed to be dreſſed 
up with ſome comical Circumſtances, alittle beyond preciſe Nature ; 
Lanſwer for my ſelf, that T had it ſome Years, ſince from a very ſober 
and worthy Man, upon his own knowledge, as I report it; and I 
dare fay, there are very tew inquiſitive Perſons, who read this, who 
have not met with Accounts, if not Examples of this Nature, that 
may parallel, or at leaſt juſtify this. x | 


$. 17. IntelleQual Habits and Defe&ts this way contracted are not j., All 
leſs frequent and powerful,though leſs obſerved. Let the /deas of Being on entellectual 
#3, 


and Matter be ftrongly joined either by Education or much Thought, 
whilſt theſe are ſtill combined in the Mind, . what Notions, what 
Reaſonings,will there. be about ſeparate Spirits ?. Let cuſtom from the 
very. Childhood have join'd Figure and Shape to the Idea of God, and 
what Abſurdities will that Mind be liable to about the Deity ? 

. .Let the Idea of Infallibiltty be inſeparably_join'd to any Perſqn, 
and theſe two conſtantly together poſſeſs the Mind, and then one 
Body in two Places at once, ſhall unexamined be ſwallowed for a 
certain Truth, by an implicit Faith, when ever that imagin'd infalli- 
ble Perſon diQtates and demands aſſent without enquiry. 


$. 18. Some ſuch wrong and unnatural Combinations of 1deas will 0b/ervable, 
be found to eftabliſh the Irreconcilable oppoſition between different * 2frrene 


Sets of Philoſophy and Religion; for we cannot imagine every one 
of their Followers to impoſe wilfully on himſelf, and knowingly re- 
fuſe Truth offer'”d by plain Reaſon. Intereſt though it does a great 
deal in. the cafe, yet cannot be thought to work whole Societies of 
Men to ſo univerſal a Perverſeneſs, as that every one of them to a 
Man ſhould knowingly maintain Falſhood : Some ar leaſt muſt be 
allow'd to do what all pretend to, 7. e. to purſue Truth ſincerely ; and 
therefore there muſt be ſomething that” blinds their Underſtandings, 
and makes them not ſee the falſhood of what they embrace for real 
Truth. That which thus captivates their Reaſons, and leads Men of 
Sincerity blindfold from common Sence, will, when examin'd, be. 
found to be what we are hoy of: ſome independent 7deas, of no 
alliance to one another, _ Education, Cuſtom, and the conftanr 
din of their Party, ſo coupled in their Minds, that they always ap- 
pear there together, and they can no more ſeparate them in their 
Thoughts, than if they were but one des, and they operate as if 
they were ſo. This gives Sence to Jaryon, Demonitration to Abſur- 
ditics,and Confiftency to Nonſenſe, and is the foundation of the great- 
eſt, I had almoſt faid, of all the Errors in the World; or if it does 
not reach ſo far, it is at leaſt the moſt dangerous one, ſince fo far as 
it obtains it hinders Men from ſeeing and examining. When two 

ings in themſelves disjoin'd appear to the = conſtantly united ; 
if the Eye fees theſe things rivetted which are loofe, where will you 


begin toreRify the miſtakes that follow in two eas, that they have 

been accuſtom'd {o to join in their Minds, as to ſubſtitute one fot the 

other, and, as IT am apt to think, often without perceiving it thent- 

ſelves? This, whilſt they are under the' deceit of it. makes then 

uncapable of Conviction, and they applaud themſelves as zealous 
0 


&S 


Champions 


_— 
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Champions for Truth, when indeed they are contending for Error z 
and the confuſion of two different /deas, which a cuſtomary connexi- 


on of them in their Minds hath to them made in efe& bur one, fills 


their Heads with falſe Views, and their Reaſonings with falſe Con- 
ſequences. 


$. x9. Having thus given an account of the original, ſorts, and ex- 
tent of our Ideas, with ſeveral other Conſiderations, about theſe (I 
know not whether I may ſay ) Inſtruments, or Materials, of our 
Knowledge, the method I ar firſt propoſed to my ſelf, would now 
require, that I ſhould immediately proceed to ſhew, what uſe the: 
Underſtanding makes of them, and what Knowledge we have b 
them. This was that, which, in the firſt general view Ihad of this 
Subje&, was all that T thought I ſhould have to do : but upon a near- 
er approach, I find, that there is ſo cloſe a connexion between 1dea 
and Words ; and our abſtrat /deas, and general Words, have fo 
conſtant a relation one to another, that it is impoſſible to ſpeak 
clearly and diſtintly of our Knowledge, which all conſiſts in Propo- 
ſitions, without conſidering, firſt, the Nature, Ufe, and Significa- 


tion \g Language ; which therefore muſt be the buſineſs of the next 


BOOK 
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CHAP. I. 
Of Words or Language in General. 


him not only with an inclination, and under a neceſſity fm arvicn- 


Fr. OD having deſigned Man for a ſociable Creature, made Mes fitted ro 
late Sounds. 


to have fellowſhip with thoſe of his own kind ; bat fur- 

niſhed him alſo with Language, which was to be thegreat 
Inſtrument, and common Tye of Society. Maz therefore had by Nature 
his Organs ſo faſhioned, as to be fit to frame articulate Sounds, which we 
call Words. But this was notenough to produce Language ; for Par- 
rots, and ſeveral other Birds, will be taught to make articulate Sounds 
diſtinCt enough, which yet, by no means, are capable of Language. 

F 2. Beſides articulate Sounds therefore, it was farther necefary, that To make theni 
he ſhould beable to »ſe theſe Sounds,9s Signs of internal Conceptions ; and to 
make them ſtand as marks for the [deas within his own Mind, whereb 
they might be made known to others, and the Thoughts of Men's Minds 
be conveyed from one toanother. 

F 3. But neither was this ſufficient to make Words ſo. uſeful as they Tomakegene- 
ought tobe. It is not enough for the perfeCtion of Language, that Sounds 7! Signs. 
can be made figns of Ideas, unleſs thoſe' figs can be ſo made uſe of, as 
to comprehend ſeveral particularThings : For the multiplication of Words 
would have perplexed their Uſe, had every particular thing need of a 
diſtin name to be ſignified by. Toremedy this inconvenience, Lan- 
guage had yet a farther improvement in the uſe of general Terms, where- 
by one word was made to mark a multitude of particular exiſtences : 

Which advantageous uſe of Sounds was obtain'd only by the difference 

of the Ideas they were rnade ſigns of, Thoſe names becoming general, 

which are made to ſtand for general [dezs, and thoſe remaining particu- 

hr, where the [4ezs they are uſed for are particular. © 

 F 4. Beſides theſe Names which ſtand for 1dezs, there be other words Tomake gene 
which Men make uſe of, not to ſignify any I[dea, but the want or abſence ral Sign. 
of fome [des ſimple or complex, or all [deas together ; ſuch as are Nzhz/ 

in Latin, and in Engliſh, [gzorazce and Barrenneſs, All which negative 

or privative Words, cannot be ſaid properly to belong to, or ſignify no 

Ideas : for then they wou!d be perfedly inſignificant Sounds ; but they 

relate to poſitive [deas, and ſignify their abſence. 

F5. It may alſo lead usa little towards the Original of allour Notions pp,,q, ,;- 
and Knowledge, if we remark, how great a dependance our Words have matey deri- 
on common ſenſible Ideas; and how thoſe, which are made uſe of to vedfrom ſuch 
ſtand for Actions and Notions quite removed from ſenſe, have their riſe ri rig 
from thence, and from obvious ſenſible Ideas are transferred to more ab- ; 
ſtruſe ſinifications, and made to ſtand for Ideas that come not under 

the cognizance of our ſenſes ; v.g. to *” - %h Apprehend, My "% 
e 
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Diftribution, 


Adbere, Conceive, Inſtill, Diſzuſt, Diſturbance, Iranquillity, &C. are all 


Words taken from the Operations of ſenſible Things,and applied to cer- | 


tain Modesof Thinking. . Spirzt, in its primary fignification, is Breath; 
Angel, a Meſſenger : And I doubt not, but if we could trace them to their 
ſources, we ſhould find,-in all Languages, the names, which ſtand for 
Things that fall not under our Senſes,to have had their firſt riſe from ſen- 
ſible Ideas. By which we may give ſome kind of gueſs, what kind of 
Notions they were, and whence derived, which filled their Minds, who 
were the firſt Beginners of Languages z and how Nature, even in the 
naming of Things, unawares ſuggefted to Men the Originals and Prin- 
ciples of all their Knowledge : whilſt, to give Names, that might make 
known to others any Operations they felt in themſelves, or any other 
Tdeas, that came not under their Senſes, they were fain to borrow Words 
from ordinary known [deas of Senſation, by that rieans to make others 
the more eaſily to conceive thoſe Operations they experimented in them- 
ſelves, which made no outward ſenſible appearances ; and then when 


- they had got known and agreed Names, to ſignity thole internal Opera- 
tions of their own Minds, they were ſufficiently furniſhed to make 


known by Words, all their other [des ; ſince they could confiſt of no- 
thing, but either of outward ſenſible Perceptions, or of the inward Ope- 
rations of their Minds about them 3; we having, as has been proved, no 
1deas at all, but what originally come either from ſenſible Objedts with- 
out, or what we feel within our ſelves, from the inward Workings of 
our own Spirits, which we are conſcious to our ſelves of within. . 

_- F6. But to underſtand better the uſe and force of Language, as ſub- 
ſervient to Inſtruction and Knowledge, it will be convenient to con- 


 fider, 0%, 


 Frſt, To what it is that Names, in the uſe of Language, are immediate- 
ly applied. I | 

F SLondh, Since all (except proper) Names are general, and fo ſtand 
not particularly for this or that —_ Thing ; but for forts and ranks of 
Things, it will be neceſſary to conſider, in the next place, what the Sorts 
and Kinds, or, if. you rather like the Latin Names, what the Species and 
Genera of Things are, wherein they conſiſt, and how they come to be 


made. Theſe being (as they ought) welk looked into, we ſhall the bet- 


ter come to find the right uſe. of Words ; the natural Advantages and 
Defe&s of Language; and the remedies that ought to be uſed, to avoid 
the inconveniencies of obſcurity or uncertainty in the fignification of 
Words, without which, it is impoſhible to diſcourſe with any cleaxnes, 
or order, concerning Knowledge :. Which being converſant about Pro- 
poſitions, and thoſe moſt commonly univerſal ones, has greater connex- 


10n with Words, than perhaps is ſuſpected. 


'Theſe Conliderations therefore, ſhall be the matter of- the following 
Chapters. 
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CHAPT. IL 


Of the Signification of Words. 


Fr. AN, though he have great variety of Thoughts, and ſuch, woraare (ou: 
from which others, as well as himſelf, might receive Ptofit fble Signs ne- . 

and Delight ; yet they are all within his own Breaſt, inviſible,and hid- <2 for 

den from others, nor can of themſelves be made appear. The Com- | +<—aaaþ 

fort, and Advantage of Society, not being to be had without Commu- 

nication of Thoughts, it was neceffary, that Man ſhould find out ſome 

external ſ{enſibleSigns,whereby thoſe inviſible Ideas, which his thoughts 

are made up of, might be made known to others. For this purpoſe, 

nothing was ſo fit, either for Plenty or Quickneſs, as thoſe articulate 

Sounds, which with ſo much Eaſe and Variety, he found himſelf able _ 

to make. Thus we may conceive how Words, which were by Nature 

ſo well adapted to that purpoſe, come to be made uſe of by Men, as 

the Signs of their Ideas 3 not by any natural connexion, that there is 

between particular articulate Sounds and certain [4eas, for then there 

would be but one Language amongſt all Men; but by a voluntary 

Impoſition,whereby ſuch a Word is made arbitrarily the Mark of ſuch 

an Idea. The uſe then of Words, is to be ſenſible Marks of [des ; 

and the I[deas they ſtand for, are their proper and immediate Signi- . 

fication. 

F 2. The uſe Men have of theſe Marks, being either to record their Word: are the 
own Thoughts for the Aſſiſtance of their own Memory 3 or as it were, /enfible Signs 
to bring out their [deas, and lay: ther before the view of others. Hr torn 
Words in their primary and immediate Sighification, ſtand for nothing, but 
the Ideas in the Mind of him that uſes them, how imperfeQly ſoever, 
or careleſly thoſe Ideas are collefted from the Things, which they are 
{uppoſed to repreſent. When a Man ſpeaks to another, it is, that he 
may be underſtood ; and the end of Speech is, that thoſe Sounds, as 
Marks, may make known his Ideas to the Hearer. That then which 
Words are the Marks of, are the [42s of the Speaker : Nor can any 
one apply them, as Marks, immediately toany thing elſe, but the Ideas, 
that he himſelf hath : For this would be to make them Signs of his own 
Conceptions, and yet apply them to other Ideas ; which would be to 
make them Signs, and not Signs of his [deas at the ſame time 5 and ſo ' 
nn effeft,to have no Significationat all. Words being voluntary Signs, 
they cannot be voluntary Signs impoſed by him on Things he-knows 
not. That would be to make them Signs of nothing, Sounds without 
Signification. A Man cannot make his Words the Signs either of 
Qualities in Things,or of Conceptions in the Mind of another,whereof 
he has none in his own. Till he has ſome [des of his own, he cannot 
ſuppoſe them to correſpond with the Conceptions of another Man 3 
hor can he uſe any Signs for them: For thus they would be the Signs 
of he knows not what, which is in Truth to be the Signs of nothing. 

But when he repreſents to himſelf other Men's Jdeas, by ſome of his 
own, if he conſent to give them the ſame Names, that other Men do, 
tis ſtill to his own Jdeas ; "to Ideas that he has, and not to [deas that 


he has not. 
H h 2 F 3. This 
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Words are the © 2, Thisisſo neceſſary in theuſe of Language, that in this reſpett, 
YOors cue d the Knowing,and the Ignorant ; the Learned, and Unlearned, ule the 
aſe the Wards they {peak (with any meaning) all alike. They, iz every Mazzs 
Mouth, ftand for the Ideas he has, and which he would expreſs by them. 
A Child having taken notice 'of nothing in the Metal he hears called 
Gold, but the bright ſhining yellow colour, he applies the Word Gold 
only to his own 1dea of that Colour, and nothing elſe ; and therefore 
calls the ſame Colour in a Peacocks Tail, Gold. Another that hath 
better obſerved, adds to ſhining yellow, great Weight : And then che 
© Sound Gold, when he uſes it, ſtands for a complex [4ea of a ſhining 
Yellowand very weighty Subſtance. Another adds to thoſe Qualities, 
Fulibility : and then the Word Gold to him ſignifies a Body, bright, 
yellow, fuſible, and very heavy. Another adds Malleability. Each 
of theſeuſes equally the Word Gold, when they have Occaſion to ex- 
preſs the [4ea, which they have apply'd it to: But it 1s evident, that 
each can apply it only to his own [dex ; nor can he make it ſtand, as a 

Sign of ſuch a complex Idea, as he has not. | 
Words often $ 4+ Butthough Words, as they are uſed by Men,can properly and 
ſecreth refer- ummediately ſignify nothing but the [deas, that are in the Mind of the 
red, Firſt, ro Sneaker; yet they in their Thoughts give them a' ſecret reference to 


— two other things: 


Minds, Firſt, they ſuppoſe their Words to be Marks of the Ideas in the Minds 
alſo of other Men, with whom they communicate : For elle they ſhould talk 
in yain,and could not be underſtood.if the Sounds they applied to one 
Idea, were ſuch, as by the Hearer, were applied to another, which is 
to ſpeak two Languages. But in this, Men ſtand not uſually to exa- 
mine, whether the 1[dea they, and thoſe they diſcourſe with have in 

. their Minds, be the ſame : But think it enough, that they uſe the Word, 
as they imagine, in the common Acceptation of that Language ; in 
which caſe they ſuppoſe, that the [dea,they make it a Sign of, 1s preciſe- 
ly. the ſame, to which the Underſtanding Men of that Country apply 
that- Name. - | 

Secondy, To F 5. Secondly, Becauſe Mex would not be thought to talk barely of 

- reality ff their own Imaginations,but of Things as really they are ; therefore they 

wa often ſuppoſe their Words to ſtand alſo for the reality of Things. But this 
relating more particularly to Subſtances, and their Names, as perhaps 
the former does to ſimple Ideas and Modes, we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two 
different ways of applying Words more at large, when we come to treat 
of the Names of mixed Modes, and Subſtances, in particular : Though 
give me leave here to ſay, that it isa perverting the uſe of Words, and 
brings unavoidable Obſcurity and Confuſion into their Signification, 
whenever we make them ſtand for any thing, but thofe Ideas we have 
in our own Minds. 

Hands by uſe F 6. Concerning Words alſo it is farther to be conſidered. Firft, 

Ideas, That they being immediately.the Signs of Mens [des ; and, by that 

means, the Inſtruments whereby Men communicate their Conceptions, 
and expreſs to one another thoſe Thoughts and Imaginations;they have 
within their own Breaſts, there comes by coxſtant uſe,to be ſuch a Conne- 
xioz between certain Sounds, and the Tdeas they ſtand for, that the Names 
heard, almoſt as readily excite certain Ideas, as if the Obje&s them- 
ſelves, which are apt to produce them, did aCtually aftect the Senles, 
Which is manifeſtly ſo in all obvious ſenſible Qualities ; and inall-Sub- 
ſtances, that frequently, and familiatly occur to us. : 


F 7. Secondly, | 
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F 7. gecordly, That though the proper and immediate Signification Fords ofren 
of Words, are [deas in the Mind of the Speaker ; yet becauſe by fami- | > ER 
. : . jonification. 
lar uſe from our Cradles, we come to learn certain articulate Sounds 
very perfectly ,and have them readily on our Tongues, and always at 
hand in our Memories; but yetare not always careful to examine, or 
ſettle their Significations perfeCtly, it oftez happens that Mex, even 
when they would apply themſelves to an attentive Conlideration,do ſet 
their Thoughts more on Words than Things. Nay , becauſe Word&are 
many of them learn'd, before the Ideas are known for which they ſtand: 
Therefore ſome, not only Children, but Men, ſpeak ſeveral Words,no 
otherwiſe than Parrots do, only becaule they have learn'd them, and 
have been accuſtomed to thoſe Sounds. But ſo far as Words are of Uſe 
and Signitication,ſo far is there a conſtant connexion between the Sound 
and the /dea; and a Deſignation, that the one ſtand for the other : 
without which Application of them, they are nothing but ſo much in- 
ſignificant Noiſe. | 
F8. Words by long and familiar uſe,as has been ſaid, come to excite Ther Siomifi- 
in Men certain {deas, ſo conſtantly and readily, that they are apt to cationperfe8- 
ſuppoſe a natural connexion between them. But that they /#gzify on- 9 rbirray. 
ly Men's peculiar 1deas, and that by a perfe®ly arbitrary Impoſition, is 
evident, 1n that they often fail to excite in others (even that uſe the 
ſame Language) the ſame [4eas,we take them to be the Signs of : And 
every Man has ſo inviolable a Liberty, to make Words ſtand for what 
[deas he pleaſes, that no one hath the Power to make others have the 
ſame Ideas in their Minds, that he has, when they uſe the ſameWords, 
that he does. And therefore the great Augzſtus himſelf, inthe Pofleſ- 
fion of that Power which ruled the World, acknowledged, he could 
not make a new Latin Word - which was as much as to ſay, that he 
could not arbitrarily appoint , what Idea any Sound ſhould be a Sign 
of, in the Mouths and common Language of his Subjedts. "Tis true, 
common uſe, by a tacit Conſent, appropriates certain Sounds to cer- 
tain Ideas in all Languages, which ſo far limits the fignification of 
that Sound, that unleſs a Man applies it to the ſame Idea, he does not 
ſpeak properly : And let me add,thatunleſs a Man's Words excite the 
ſame p38 in the Hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in ſpeaking, 
he does not ſpeak intelligibly. But whatever be the conſequence of 
any Man's ufing of Words differently, either from their general Mean- 
ing, or the particular Senſe of the Perſon to whom he addrefles them, 
this is certain, their ſignification, in his uſe of them, is limited t@his 
Ideas, and they can be Signs of nothing elle. Fl 
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CHAP. III. 


Of General Terms. 


the greareft F 1. ALE Things, that exiſt, being Particulars, it may perhaps be 
pert of Ward: - thought reaſonable, that Words, which ought to T5 
gener. ned to Things, ſhould be ſo too, I mean in their Signification : but 
yet we find the quite contrary. The far greateſt part of Words, that 
make all Languages, are general Terms : which has not been the Effe& 

of Negle&, or Chance, but of Reaſon, and Neceſlity. 
For everypar- FF 2. Firſt, It 3s impoſſable, that every particular Thing ſhould have a di- 
ticular thing (231 peculiar Name. For the.ſignification and uſe of Words,depend- 
_— ſible. ing on that connexion , which the Mind makes between its Ideas, and 
my the Sounds it uſes as Signs of them, it is neceſſary, in the Application 
of Names to things, that the Mind ſhould have diſtin& Ideas of the 
Things, and retain alſo the particular Name that belongs to every one, 
with its peculiar appropriation to that Idea. But it is beyond the Pow- 
er of humane Capacity to frame and retain diſtin& Ideas of all the par- 
ticular Things we meet with : every Bird, and Beaſt Men ſaw ; every 
Tree, and Plant, that affefted the Senſes, could not find a place in the 
moſt capacious Underſtanding. If it be looked on, as an inſtarice of 
a prodigious Memory, That ſome Generals have been able to call every 
Soldier in their Army, by his proper Name : We may eaſily firid a 
Reaſon, why Men have never attempted to give Names to each Sheep 
in their Flock, or Crow that flies over their Heads; much leſs to call 
every leaf of Plants,or Grain of Sand that came in their way, by a pe- 

FI, ir bl 14 yet be uſeleſs ; becauſ 
- . Secondly, If it were poſlible, 7t would yet be uſeleſs 5 becaule it 
T__— 7, not forve to the chiet end of Longing, Ken would in vain heap 
up Names of particular Things, that would not ſerve them to commu- 
nicate their Thoughts. Men learn Names, anduſe them in Talk with 
- Others, only that they may be underſtood : which is then only done, 
when by Uſe or Conſent, the Sound I make by the Organs of Speech, 
excites In another Man's Mind, who hears it, the [dea I apply it to in 
mine, when I ſpeak it. This cannot be done by Names, applied to 
particular Things, whereof I alone having the [deas in my mind, the 
Names of them could not be ſignificant, or intelligible to another, who 
was Tt acquainted with all thoſe very particular Things, which had 
fallen under my Notice. 

F 4. Thirdly, But yet granting this alſo feaſible; (which I think is 
not,) yet a diftin Name for every particular Thing, would not be of any 
great uſe for the improvement of Knowledge : which though founded in 
particular Things, enlarges it ſelf by general Views ; to which, Things 
reduced into ſorts under general Names,are properly ſubſervient.Thele, 
with the Names belonging to them.come within ſome compaſls,and do . 
not multiply every Moment, beyond what,either the Mind can contain, 
or Uſe requires. And therefore in theſe Men have for the moſt part 
ftopp'd : but yet not ſo,as to hinder themſelves from diſtinguiſhing par- 
ticularThings,by appropriated Names,where Convenience demands it. 


And therefore in their own Species, which they have moſt to do with, 
| | and 
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and wherein they have often occaſion to mention particular Perſons ; 
they make uſe of proper Names, and there diſtin& Individuals have di- 
ſtint Denominations. | 

F 5. Beſides Perſons, Countries alſo, Cities, Rivers, Mountains, and 
other the like Diſtinctions of Place, have uſually found peculiar 


Names, and that for the ſame Reaſon ; they being ſuch as Men have nes. 


often an Occaſion to mark particularly, and, as it were, ſet before o- 
thers in their Diſcourſes with them. And L doubt not, but if we had 
Reaſon to mention particular Horſes, as often as we have to mention 
particular Men, we ſhould have proper Names tor the one, as familiar 
as for the other ; and Bucephalus would be a Word as much in 
uſe, as Alexander. And therefore we ſee that amongſt Jockeys , 
Horſes have their proper Names to be known and diſtinguiſhed by, 
as commonly as their Servants : Becauſe- amongſt them, there is of- 
ten Occaſion to mention this or that particular Horſe, when he is out 


of Sight. 


F 6. The next thing to be conſidered is, how general Words come to be ;;,, 

2 , . generdl 
zaade. For finceall things that exiſt are only particulars, how come we ward; are 
by general Terms, or where find we thoſe general Natures they are ſup- made, 


poſed to ſtand for > Words become general, by being made the ſigns of 
general Ideas : and Ideas become general, by ſeparating from them the 
circumſtances of Time, and Place, and any other 1deas, that may de- 
termine them to this or that particular Exiſtence. By this way of ab- 
ſtraction they are made capable of repreſenting more Individuals than 
one ; each of which, having in it a conformity to that abſtrait Idea, is 
(as we call it) of thatſort. 

F 7. But todeduce this a little more diſtindaly, it will not perhaps 
be amiſs, to trace our Notions, and Names, from their beginning, and 
obſerve by what degrees we proceed, and by what ſteps we enlarge 
our Ideas from our firſt Infancy. There 1s nothing more evident, than 
that the Ideas of the Perſons Children converſe with, (to inſtance int 
them alone) are like the Perſons themſelves, only. particular. The 
Ideas of the Nurſe, and the Mother, are well framed in their Minds ; 
and, like Pictures of them there, repreſent only thoſe Individuals. The 
Names they firſt give to them, are confined to theſe Individuals; ' and 
the Names of Nurſe and Mamma, the Child uſes, determine themſelves 
to thoſe Perſons. Afterwards, when time and a larger Acquaintance 
has made them obſerve, that there are a great many other Things in 
| the World, that in ſome common agreements of Shape, and ſeveral 
other Qualities , reſemble. their Father and Mother, and thoſe Perſons 
they have been uſed: to, they frame an [dea, which they find thoſe 'ma- 
ny Particulars do partake in ; and to that they give, with others, the - 
name Mar, for Example. And thas they: come to have a general Name, 
and a general Idea. Wherein they make nothing new, but only leave 
out of the complex 1dea they had of Peter and: Fames, Mary and Faw, 
that which is peculiar to each, and: retain only what is common to 
them all. . - | | $497 237 +. 

F 8. By the ſame way, that they come by the general Name and 1dea 
of Mar, they eaſily advance to more general Names and Notions. For 
obſerving,that ſeveral Things that differ from their Idea of Maz,and can- 
not therefore be comptehended under that Name; have yet certain 'Qua- 
lities, wherein they agree with Mar, by retaining only thoſe Qualities, 
and uniting them into-one [dea, they have again another and a more ge- 


neral Idea; to which having given a Name, they make a term of 'a more 
| compre- 
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General Na- 
fures are no- 
thing but ab- 
ſtrait Ideas. 


Why the Ge- 


nus 55 ordina- 


rily made uſe 
of in Defini- 


£1005. 


comprehenſive extenſion : Which new Idea is made, not by any new 
addition, but only, as before, by leaving out the ſhape, and ſome other 
Properties ſignified by the name Mar, and retaining only a Body, with 
Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, comprehended under the Name 
Animal. | | 

F 9. That this'is the way , whereby Men firſt formed general Ideas, 
and general Names to them, I think, is ſo evident, that-there needs no 
other proof of it, but the conſidering of a Man's ſelf, or others, and 
the ordinary proceedings of their Minds in Knowledge : And he that 
thinks general Natures or Notions, are any thing elſe but ſuch abſtra& 
and partial Idegs of more complex ones, taken at firſt from particular 
Exiſtences, will, I fear, be at a loſs where to find them. For let any 
one refe&t, and then tell me, wherein does his [dea of Max differ from 
that of Peter, and Paul ; or his Idea of Horſe, from that of Bucephalus, 
but in the leaving out ſomething, that is peculiar to each Individual; and 
retaining ſomuch of thoſe particular complex [4eas, of ſeveral particu- 
lar Exiſtences, as they are found to agree in 2 Of thecomplex [dec, 
ſignified by the names Mar, and Horſe, _— out but thoſe particu- 
lars wherein they differ, and retaining only thoſe wherein they agree, 
and of thoſe , making a new diſtinct complex {dea, and giving the 
name Azimal to it, one has a more general term, that comprehends, 
with Man, ſeveral other Creatures. Leave out of the Idea of Animal, 
Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, and the remaining complex 1dea, made 
up of the remaining ſimple ones of Body, Life, and Nouriſhment, be- 
comes a more general one, under the more comprehenfive term, Vivers. 
And not to dwell longer upon this particular,ſo evident in it ſelf, by the 
ſame way the Mind proceeds to Body, Subſtance , and at laſt to Being, 
Thing, and ſuch univerſal terms, which ſtand for any of our [deas what- 
ſaever. To conclude, this whole »-yſtery'of Genera and Species, which 
make ſuch a noiſein the Schools, and are, with Juſtice, fo little regarded 
out of them, is nothing elſe but abſtra& Ideas, more or leſs comprehen- 
five, with names annexed to them.. | In all which, this is conſtant and 
unvariable, That every more general term, ſtands for ſuch an Idea, as is 
but apart of any of thoſe contained under it. 

F 10. This may ſhew us the reaſon, why, iz the defining of Words, 
which is nothing; but declaring their fignification, we n:ake uſe of the 
Genws , or: next general Word that comprehends it. Which is not out 
of neceflity, but only to fave the labour of enumerating the ſeveral ſim- 
ple Ideas, which the next general Word, or Genws, ſtands for ; or, per- 
haps, ſometimes the ſhame of not being able to do it.. But though de- 
fining-by Gezws and Differentia, (I crave leave to uſe theſe terms of Art, 
though originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly ſuit thoſe- Notions 
they are applied to; _) I ſay, though defining by the Gerzs be the ſhor- 
teſt way-3;:yet, I think, itmay be doubted, whether it be the beſt. This 
I amſare, it is not. the only, and ſo not abſolutely neceſſary. For De- 
finition being nothing but making another underſtand by Words, what 
[dea, the term defined ſtands for, a definition is beſt made by enumera- 
ting thoſeſimple [eas that are combined in the (ignification of the term 
Defined: and if inſtead of ſuchan enumeration, Men have accuſtomed 
themſelves to uſe the next general term, it has not been out of neceſlity, 
or for greater clearneſs ; but for quickneſs and diſpatch ſake. For, I 
think, that to one who deſired to know what [dea the word Man ſtood 
for; if it ſhould be ſaid, that Max wasa ſolid extended Subſtance, ha- 
ving Life, Senſe, ſpontaneous Motion, and the Faculty of Reaſoning, ws 

| doubt 
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doubt not but the meaning of the term Max, would be as well under- 
| ſtood, and the [dex it ſtands for be at leaſt as clearly made known, as 
when it it defined to be a rational Animals which by the ſeveral definiti- 
ons of Animal, Vivens, and Corpxs, reſolves its ſelf into thoſe enumerated 
Ideas. Thave in explaining the term Mar, followed here the ordinary 
Definition of the Schools: which though, perhaps, not the moſt exact, 
yet ſerves well enough to my preſent purpoſe. And one may in this 
inſtance, ſee what gave occaſion to the Rule, that a Definition muſt con- 
fiſt of Genxs, and Differentia : and it ſuffices to ſhew us the little ne- 
ceſlity there is of ſuch a Rule, oradvantage in the {trict obſerving of it. 
For Definitions, as has been ſaid, being only the explaining of one Word; 
by ſeveral others, ſo that the meaning, or {dea it ſtands for, may be cer- 
tainly known, Languages are not always ſo made, according to the 
Rules of Logick, thatevery term can. have its fignification, exactly and 
clearly expreſſed by two others. Experience ſufficiently ſatisfies us to 
the contrary ; or elſe thoſe who have made this Rule, have done i11, 
that they have given us ſo few Definitions conformable to it. But of De- 
finitions, more in the next Chapter. _ 
11. To return to general Words, it is plain, by what has been ſaid, 
That General and Univerſal, belong not to the real exiſtence of Things ; 


General and 
univerſal are 
Creatures 


but are the Inventions and Creatures of the Underſtanding, made by it the Und 


of 


f » 


for its own uſe, ard concern only Signs, whetherWords, or Ideas. Words ſtanding. 


are general, as has been ſaid, when uſed, for Signs of general [eas ; 
and ſoare applicable indifferently to many particular Things; And Ideas, 
are general, when they are ſet up, as the Repreſentatives of many parti- 
ticularThings : but univerſality belongs not to things themſelves, which 
are all of them particular in their Exiſtence,even thoſe Words,and Jdeas, 
which in their ſignification, are general. When therefore we quit Parti- 
culars, the Generals that reſt,are only Creaturesof our own making, their 
general Nature being nothing but the Capacity they are put into by the 
Underſtanding, of ſignifying or repreſenting many particulars. For the 
fignification they have, is nothing but a relation, that by the mind of 


Man is added tothem. 


and the conformity to the Idea, to which the name is annexed; being 
that which gives a right to that name, the having the Eſſence, and the 
having that Conformity, muſt needs be the ſame thing : Since to be of 
any Species, and to have a right to the name of that Species, 1s all one; 
As for Example, to be a Man , or of the Species Max, and to have a 
right to the name Mar. is the ſame thing. Again, to be a Maz, or of 


the Species Mar, and have the Efſence of a Mar, is the ſame thing. 
G Ii Now 
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Now ſince nothing can be a Mar, or have a right to the name Maz, but 
what has a conformity to the abſtraft [deg the name Max ſtands for ; nor 
any thing be a Man, or have a right to be of the Species Ma, but what 
has the Eſſence of that Species, it follows, that the abſtratt [Jea, for 
which the name ſtands, and the Effence of the Species, is one and the 
ſame. From whence it is eaſy to obſerve, that the effences of the forts of 
things, and conſequently the ſorting of Things, 1s the Workmanſhip of 
the Underſtanding, fince it 15the Underſtanding that abſtracts and makes 
thoſe general [deas. 

They are che F 13. I would not here be thought to forget, much leſs to deny,that 
wes | Nature in the ProduQtion of Things, makes ſeveral of them alike : there 
| wo ng },e 15 nothing more obvious, eſpecially in the Races of Animals, and all 
have their Things propagated by Seed. But yet, I think, we may ſay, the ſorting 
foundation in of them under Names, 3 the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, taking 
Ry occaſion from the ſimilitude it obſerves amonglt them, to make abſtract 
5 general Ideas, and ſetthem upinthemind, with Names annexed to them, 
as Patterns, or Forms, (for in that ſence the word Form has a very pro- 
per ſignification,) to which, as particular Things exiſting are found to 
agree, ſo they come to be of that Species, have that Denomination, or 
are put into that Claſſes. For when we ſay, this is a Mar, that a Horſe; 
this Juſtice, that Cruelty; this a Watch, that a Fack 3 what do we elſe but 
rank Things under different ſpecifick Names, as agreeing to thoſe abſtra&t 
1deas, of which we have made thoſe Names the ſigns? And what are the 
Effences of thoſe Species, ſet out and marked by Names, but thoſe ab- 
ſtrat Ideas in the mind 3 which are, as it were, the bonds between par- 
ticular Things that exiſt and the Names they are to be ranked under ? 
And when general Names have any connexion with particular Beings, 
theſe abſtraCt Ideas are the Medium that unites them - fo that the Efen- 
ces of Species, are diſtinguiſhed and denominated by us, neither are, nor 
can be any thing but thoſe preciſe abſtraft [deas we have in our minds. 
And therefore the ſuppoſed real Effences of Subſtances, if difterent from 
our abſtratt Ideas, cannot be the Efſences of the Species we rank Things 
into. For two Species may be one, as rationally, astwo different Eſſen- 
ces be the Efſence of one Species - And I demand,what are the alterations 
may, or may not be made ina Horſe, or Lead, without making either of 
them to be of another Species ? In determining the Species of Things by 
our abſtra& Ideas, this is eaſy to reſolve: but if any one will regulate 
himſelf herein, by ſuppoſed real Effences, he will, I ſuppoſe, beat a Joſs : 
- and he will never be able to know when any thing preciſely ceales to be 

of the Species of an Horſe, or Lead. | 
Exch diftins F 14. Nor will any one wonder, that I ſay theſe Eferces, or abſtraQ: 
«tftraft Ides Tdeas, (which are the meaſures of Names, and the boundaries of Species) 
= are the Workenanſhip of the Underſtanding, who conſiders, that at leaſt the 
"complex ones are often, in ſeveral Men, different Collections of ſimple 
Ideas : and therefore that is Covetonſneſs to one Man, which is not ſo to 
another. Nay, even in Subſtances,where their abſtra& [des ſeem to be 
taken from the Things themſelves, they are not conſtantly the ſame 3; 
no not in that Species, whichis moſt familiar to us, and with which we 
have the moſt intimate acquaintance: It having been more than once 
doubted, whether the Fzt#s born of a Woman were a Max, even fo far, 
as that it hath been debated, whether it were.or were not to be nouriſhed 
and baptized : which could not be, if the abſtra& Idea or Eflence, to 
which the Name Man belonged, were of Nature's making ; and were not 
the uncertain and various ColleCion of fimple Ideas, which ay” Under- 
anding 
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ſtanding puts together, and then abſtrafting it, aftixed a name to it. So 
that in truth every diſtin ab5trad Idea, is a diſtin® Eſſence : and the 
names that ſtand for ſuch diſtinct [deas, are the names of Things eſſen- 
tially different. Thusa Circle is as effentially difterent from an Oval, as 
a Sheep from a Goat : and Rain is as efſentially different from Snow, as 
Water from Earth , that abſtra&t Idea which is the Efſence of one, be- 
ing impoſſible to be communicated to the other. And thus any two ab- 
ſtrat [deas, that in any part vary one from another, with two diſtinct 
names annexed to them, conſtitute two diſtinct forts, or, if you pleaſe, 
Species, as eſſentially aitterent, as any two the moſt remote, or oppoſite 
in the World. | 

F 15. But ſince the Eſerces of Things are Thought, by ſome, (and Real and ne- 
not without reaſon, to be wholly unknown ; it may not be amiſs to m;nalE/ence. 
conſider the ſeveral ſegnifications of the Word Eſſence. 

Firſt, Eſſence may be taken for the very being of any thing, whereby 
it 15, what it is. And thus the real internal, but generally in Subſtances, 
unknown Conſtitution of Things, whereon their diſcoverable Quali- 
ties depend, may be called their &ſemce. This is the proper original fig- 
nification of the Word, as is evident from the formation of it ; Eſentia, 
in its primary notation ſignifying property Beizg. And in this ſenſe it is 
{till noſed, when we ſpeak of the Eſſence of particular things, without gi- 
ving them any Name. | 

Secondly, The Learning and Diſputes of the Schools, having been much 
bulied about Gerys and Species, the Word Efſerce' has almoſt loſt its pri- 
mary fignification ; and inſtead of the real Conſtitutfon of things, has 
been almoſt wholly applied to the artificial Conſtitution of Gezxs and 
Species. *'Tis true, there 1s ordinarily ſuppoſed a real Conſtitution of the 
ſorts of Things ; and 'tis paſt doubt, there muſt be ſome real Conſtitu- 
tion, on which any Collection of ſimple 1dexs co-exiſting,muſt depend. 
But it being evident, that Things are ranked under Names into forts or 
Species, only as they agree to certain abſtract Ideas, to which we have 
annexed thoſe Names, the Eſſence of each Gerzs, or Sort, comes to be 
nothing but that abſtract Idea, which the Genera], or Sortal (if I may 
have leave ſo to call it from Sort, as I do Gemreral from Genws,) Name 
ſtands for. And this we ſhall find to be that, which the Word Eferce 
imports, in its moſt familiar uſe. Theſe two ſorts of Eſſences, 1 = 
poſe, may not unfitly be termed, the one the Rea/, the other the No-= 
inal Eſſence. Py ; 
F116. Between the Nominal Eſſence, and the Name, there 1s ſo near 4 Conſtant Cori: 
. Connexion, that the Name of any ſort of Things cannot be attributed to ne&ion be- 
any particular Being, but what has this Eſſezce, whereby it anſwers that Je _ 
abſtract [dea, whereof that Name is the Sign. ' .  *,, . menninal EF 

17. Concerning the real Eſſences of corporeal Subſtances, (*to men- ſence. | 

tion thoſe only,) there are, if I miſtake not, two Opinions. The one 1s _— 
of thoſe, who uſing the Word Eferce, for they know not what, n__ = ns 
4 certain number of thoſe Eſſences, accordihg to which, all natural things ſhed by >. es 
are made, and wherein they do exactly every one of them partake, and Teal Eſſence: 
fo become of this or that Species. The other, and more rational Opini- ws. 
on, is of thoſe, who look on all natural Things to have a real, butiin- 
known Conſtitution of their inſenfible Parts,from which flow thoſe ſen- 
ſible Qualities, which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them one from another,ac- 
cording as we have Occaſion to rank them into ſorts, uhder common De- 
nominations. The former of theſe Opinions, which ſuppoſes theſe Eſer- 


ces, a8 4 certain number of Forms or Molds, wherein all natural Things 
I'1 2 that; 
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that exiſt, are caſt, and do quickly partake, has, I imagine, very much 
perplexed the Knowledge of natural Things. The frequent Productions 

_ of Monſters, in all the Species of Animals,and of Changelings,and other 

ſtrange Ifſues of humane Birth, carry with them difficulties, not poſlible 

ro conliſt with this Hypotheſes : Since it is as impoſlible, that two Things, 

partaking exaCtly of the ſame real Efexce, ſhould have different Proper- 

ties, as that two Figures partaking in the ſame real Eſſence of a Circle, 

ſhould have different Properties. But were there no other reaſon againſt 

it, yet the ſuppoſition of Eſſences, that cannot be known ;, and the making 

them nevertheleſs to be that, which diſtinguiſhes the Species of Things, 

is {0 wholly uſeleſs, and unſerviceable to any part of our Knowledge, that 

that alone were ſufficient, to make us lay it by ; and content our ſelves 

with ſuch Eſſences of the Sorts or Species of Things, as come within the 

reach of our Knowledge : which, when ſeriouſly conſidered, will be 

found, as T have ſaid, to be nothing elſe, but thoſe abſtratt complex [dezs, 

: to which we have annexed diſtinct general Names. 

Real and w- FF 18. Eſſences being thus diſtinguiſhed into Nominal and Real,we may 
- wp" —_ farther obſerve, that 7: the Species of ſ7ple Ideas and Modes, they are 
ſample Ideas always the ſame : But in Subſtances, always quite different. Thus a Figure 
and Modes, including a Space between three Lines, 1s the real, as well as nominal E/- 
differen: in ſexce of a Triangle; it being not only the abſtra&t Idea to which the ge- 
Subſtances. "reral Name is annexed, but the very Eſentia, or Being , of the thing it 
ſelf, that Foundation from which all its Properties flow, and to which 

they are all inſeparably annexed. But itis far otherwiſe concerning that 

parcel of Matter, which makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein theſe 

two Eſſences are apparently different. For it is the real Conſtitution of 

its inſenſible Parts, on which depend all thoſe Properties of Colour, 

Weight, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs,&c. which are to be found in it. Which 
Conſtitution we know not; and ſo having no particular [4ea of, have 

no Name that is the Sign of it. But yet it is its Colour, Weight, Fuſi- 

bility, and Fixedneſs,&*c. which makes it to be Gold, or gives it a right 

to that Name, which is therefore its nominal Efexce. Sincenothing can 

be call'd Gold, but what has a Conformity of Qualities to that ab- 

ſtra& complex [dea, to which that Name is annexed. But this Di- 

{tinftion of - Eſſences, belonging particularly to Subſtances, we ſhall, 

when we come to conſider their Names, have an occaſion to treat of 

more fully. 

F r9. That ſuch abſiraF Ideas, with Names to them, as we have been 

Eſſences 3nge- ſpeaking of, are Eſſences, , may farther appear by what we are told con- 
nerable and cerning Eſſences, viz. that they are all ingenerable, and incorruptible. 
imcorraptible. 37}ich cannot be true of the real Conſtitutions of Things, which begin 
and periſh with them. All Things, that exiſt, beſides their Author, are 

all liable to Change ; eſpecially thoſe Things we are acquainted with, 

. and haveranked into Bands,under diſtin& Names or Enſigns. Thus that, 

which was Graſs to Day,is to Morrow the Fleſh of a Sheep ; and within 

few days after, becomes part of a Man: In all which, and the like 
Changes, 'tis evident, their real Eſſezce, 7.e. that Conſtitution, whereon 

the Properties of theſe ſeveral things depended, is deſtroy'd,and periſhes 

with them. But Efſexces being taken for Jdeas, eſtabliſhed in the Mind, 
with Names annexed to them, they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily the 

ſame, whatever mutations the particular Subſtances are liable to. For 

whatever becomes of Alexander and Bucephalus;the Ideas to which Mar 

and Horſe are annexed , are ſuppoſed nevertheleſs to remain the ſame 3 
and fo the Efſerces of thoſe Species are preſerved whole and ys IH 
whatever 
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whatever Changes happen toany, or all of the Individuals of thoſe Spe- 
cies. By this means the Eſſence of a Species reſts ſafe and entire, with- 
out the exiſtence of {ſo much as one Individual of that kind. For were 
there now no Circle exiſting any where in the World, (as, perhaps, that 
Figure exiſts not any where exattly marked out,) yet the /[dea annexed 
to that Name would not ceaſe to be what it is ; nor ceaſe to be as a pat- 
tern, to determine which of the particular Figures we meet with, have, 
or have not a Right to the Name Circle, and {o to ſhew which of them, 
by having that Effence, was of that Species, And though there neither 
were,nor had been in Nature ſuch a Beaſt as an Qicorz,nor ſuch a Fiſh 
asa Mermaid 5 yet ſuppoſing thoſe Names to ſtand for complex abſtra&t 
Ideas, that contained no inconſiſtency in them z the Eſſence of a Mermaid 
is as intelligible, as that of a Maz ; and the [4ea of an Unicorns certain, 
ſteady, and permanent, as that of a Horſe. From what has been ſaid, 
it is evident, rhat the DoCctrine of the Immutability of Eſſences, proves 
them to be only abſtraft Ideas; and is founded on the Relation, eſta- 
bliſhed between them, and certain Sounds as Signs of them ; and will al- 
ways be true, as long as the ſame Name can have the ſame fſignification. 

F 20. To conclude, this is that, which in ſhort I would ſay,(viz._) that Recepitule- 
all the great Buſineſs of Gezera and Species, and their Efexces , amounts 
tono more but this, That Men making abſtract 1deas, and ſettling them 
in their Minds, with names annexed to them, do thereby enable them- 
ſelves to conſider Things, and diſcourſe of them, asit were in bundles, 
for the eaſier and readier improvement., and communication of their 
Knowledge, which would advance but ſlowly, were their Words and 
Thoughts confined only to Particulars. | 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Names of fimple Ideas. 


Fr. Hough all Words, as I have ſhewn, ſignify nothing immedi- Nemerof fom- 
ately, but the Ideas in the Mind of the Speaker 3 yet upon a le Ideas, 

nearer ſurvey, we ſhall find that the Names of ſimple Ideas, mixed Modes, — Logs 
(under which I compriſe Relations too,) azd natural Subſtances, have each have each + 
of them ſomething peculiar, and different from the other. For — : ſomething pe- 

F 2. Firſt, The Names of ſimple Ideas and Subſtances, with the abſtraft _ "ORD 
Ideas in the Mind, which they immediately fignify, in##watealſo ſame Ee obidees 
real Exiſtence, from which was derived their original pattern. But the and Subſtax- 
Names of mixed Modes, terminate in the Idea that is in the Mind , :and| cs, incimare 
lead not the Thoughts any farther , as we ſhall ſee more at large in the rea! Exiflece 
following Chapter. | ET 

F 3. Secondly, The Names of ſemple Ideas and Modes, ſignify always the Secmudy 
real, as well as nominal Eſſence of their Species. But the Names of natural. - 7 de 
Subſtances, ſignify rarely, if ever, any thing but barely the nominal Effen-" ue, fonity 
ces of thoſe Species, as we ſhall ſhew in the Chapter, that treats of the always both 
Names of Subſtances in particular. refer Fond 


F 4. Thirdh, 


"IUa. Ak 


he 
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Thirdly, F 4. Thirdly, The Names of ſimple Ideas are not capable of any definiti- 
_ fm- ,z52, the Names of all complex 1deas are. It has not, that I know, hj- 
Heuable. #" therto beentaken notice of by any Body, what Words are, and what are 
not capable of being defined.: the want whereof is (as I amapt to think) 
not ſeldom the occaſion of great wrangling, and obſcurity in Men's Di(- 
courſes, whilſt ſome demand definitions of Terms,that cannot be defined : 
and others think, they ought to reſt ſatisfied, in an Explication made 
by a more general Word, and its Reſtriction, (or to ſpeak in Terms of 
Art by a Genus and Difference, when even after that regular Definition, 
thoſe who hear it, have often no more a clear Conception of the mean- 
ing of the Word, than they had before. This at leaſt, I think, that the 
ſhewing what Words are, and what are not capable of Definitions, and 
wherein conſiſts a good Definition, is not wholly beſides our preſent 
purpoſe ; and perhaps, will afford fo much Light to the Nature of theſe 
Signs, and our 1deas, as to deſerve a more particular Confideration. 
If alwere de= F 5, I will not here trouble my ſelf, to prove that all Terms are not 
_ ;. , definable from that Progreſs, i» infinitum, which it will viſidly lead us 
ancaſrin ful into, if we ſhould allow, thatall Names conld be defined. For if the 
nitnm. Terms of one Definition, were ſtill to be defined by another, Where at 
laſt ſhould we ſtop ? But I ſhall from the Nature of our Ideas, and the 
Signification of our Words ſhew,why ſome Names can, and others cannot 
be defined, and which they are. 
hat a De- F 6.1 think, itis agreed,that a Definition 3s nothing elſe, but the ſhew- 
finition is, ing the meaning of oneWord by ſeveral other not ſynonymoys Terms. The 
' meaning of Words, being only the {deas they are made to ſtand for by 
him that uſes them ; the meaning of any Term 1s then ſhewed, or the 
Word is defined when by other Words, the [dex it is made the Sign of, 
and annexed to in the Mint of the Speaker, is as it were repreſented,or 
ſet before the view of another ; _ thus its Signification aſcertained : 
This is the only uſe and end of Definitions ; and therefore the only mea- 
| ſure of what is, or is not a good Definition. 
Simple Idexs F 7. This being premiſed, I ſay, that the Names of Simple Ideas, and 
why undefina- thoſe only, are incapable of being defined. The reaſon whereof is this, 
_ That the ſeveral Terms of a Definition, fignitying ſeveral Ideas, they can 
altogether by no means repreſentan [Jea, which hath no Compoſition 
atall : And therefore a Definition, which is properly nothing but the 
ſhewing the meaning of one Word by ſeveral others not ſignifying each 
the ſame thing, can in the Names of ſimple [deas have no Place. | 
inflances M- $ 8- The not obſerving this difference in our [deas, and their Names, 
tion: _. has produced that eminent trifling in the Schools, which is fo eaſy to 
. be obſerved, in the definitions they give us of ſome few of theſe ſimple 
Jdeas. For as tothe greateſt part of them, even thoſe Maſters of Defi- 
- _ nitions, werefain to leave them untouch'd, meer]y by the impoſſibility 
. they found in- it. Whatmore exquiſite Fargox could the Wit of Man 
invent, than this Definition, The A@ of a being in Power, as far forth as 
©'## Power, which would puzzle any rational Man, to whom it was not 
already known by its famous abſurdity,to gueſs what Word it could ever 
|  be:ſuppoſed to be the Explication of. Tf Tl asking a!Dutchman what 
\ Beweeginge-was, ſhould have received this Explication in his own Lan- 
- guage, that it-was AZus entis in potentia quatenus in potentia; I ask whe- 
ther any one can. imagine he could thereby have underſtood what the 
Word Beweegirge ſignified, or have gueſſed what Jdea a Dutchman ordi- 
' narily hadin his Mind, and would ſignify to another, when he uſed 
that ſound. 
F 9g. Nor 
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9. Nor have the Modern Philoſophers, who have endeavoured to 
throw oft the Fargoz of the Schools, and ſpeak intelligibly, much better 
ſucceeded in defining ſimple [4eas, whether by explaining their Cauſes, 
or any otherwile. The —_ who define Motion to be a paſſage froze 
one place to another, What do they more than put one ſynonymous Word 
for another ? For what is Paſſage other than Motion? And if they were 
asked what Paſſage was, How would they better define it than by Mo- 
tion? For 1s it not at lealt as proper and (ignificant, to ſay, Paſſage is 4 
Motion from oae place to another, as to ſay, Motion 3s a paſſage, &c. This 
is to tran(late, and not to define, when we change two Words of the ſame 
Signification one for another ; which when one is better underſtood 
than the other,may ſerve to diſcover what [4ea the unknown ſtands for ; 
but is very far from a Def7ition.unleſs we will fay, every Engliſh Word 
in the Dictionary, is the definition of rhe Latia Ward it anſwers, and 
that Motion 1s a definition of Motus. Nor will the ſacceſſeve Application 
of the parts of the Superficies of one Body, to thoſe of another, which the 
_ give us, prove a much better definition of - Motion, when. well 
examined. . 


F 10. The A& of Perſpicuous, «for forth as perſpicuows, is another Pe- Lighe. 
ripatetick definition of a ſimple [4ea; which though not more abſurd 
than the former of Motion, yet betrays its Uſeleſsneſs and Infignificancy 
more plainly, becauſe Experience will eaſily convince any one, that it 
cannot make the meaning of the Word Light (which it pretends to de- 
fine) atall underſtood by a blind Man : but the definition of Motion ap- 
pears not at firſt ſight {o uſeleſs, begaule it (capes this way of Trial. For 
this fimple Idea, entring by the Touch as well as fight ; 'tis impoſlible 
to ſhew an Example of any one, who has no other way to get the Idea 
_ of Motion, but barely by the definition of that Name. Thoſe who tell 
us, that Light 1s a great number of little Globules, ſtriking briskly on 
the bottom of the Eye, {peak more intelligibly than the Schools : bur 
yet theſe Words never {o well underſtood, would make the dea, the 
Word Light ſtands for, no more'kno#n to a Man that underſtands it not 
before, than if one ſhould tell him, that Light was nothing but a Com- 
pany of little Tennis-balls, which Fairies all day long ſtruck with Rac- 
kets againſt ſome Men's Fore-heads, whilſt they paſſed by others. For 
granting this explication of the thing to be true; yet the [dee of the 
cauſe of Light, if wehad it never ſo exact, would no more give us the 
Idea of Light it ſelf, as it is ſuch a particular perception in us, than the 
Idea of the Figure and Motion of a ſharp piece of Steel, would give us 
the [dea of that Pain,which it is able to cauſe in us. For the cauſe of any 
Senſation,and the Senſation it (elf : in all the ſimple [deas of one Senſe, 
are two Ideas ; and two Ideas io different, and diſtant one from ano-- 
ther, that no two can be more {o. And therefore ſhould Des Cartes's 
'Globules ftrike never ſo long on the vetiza'of a Man, who was blind 
by a Gutt4 Serena, he would thereby never have any 1dez of Light, or 
any thing approaching to it , though he underſtood what little Globy- 
les were, and what ſiriking on another Body was, never ſo well. And 
therefore the. Cartefsars very well diſtinguiſh between that Light which 
is the Cauſe of that Senſation in us, and the Idea which is produced inus 
by it, and is that which is properly Light. 

F 11. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewn, are only to be got by thoſe i2- Simple Ideas 
preſſzons Objefts themſelves make on onr Minds, by the proper Inlets ap- revs —_— 
pointed to each ſort. If they are not received this way, all the Words in , 115-2 


the World, zvade uſe of to explain, or define any of their Names,will _ 


. % 
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be able to produce in us the Idea it ſtands for. For Words being Sounds, 
can produce in us no other ſimple [4eas, than of thoſe very Sounds ; nor 
excite any in us, but by that voluntary connex1on, which is known to 
be between them, and thoſe ſimple Ideas, which common Uſe has 
made them Signs of. He that thinks otherwiſe, let him try if any Words 
can give him the taſte of a Pine-Apple, and make him have the true 1dea 
of the Reliſh of that celebrated delicious Fruit. So far as he is told it has 
a reſemblance with any Taſtes, whereof he has the [des already in his 
Memory, imprinted there by ſenſible Objects not Strangers to his Pa- 
late, ſo far may he approach that reſemblance in his Mind. But this is 
not giving us that Idea by a Definition, but exciting in us other ſimple 
Ideas, by their known Names ; which will be ſtill very different from 
the true taſte of that Fruit it ſelf. In Light and Colours, and all other 
ſimple [ezx, it is the ſame thing ©: for the ſignification of Sounds, is not 
natural, but only impoſed and arbitrary. And no definition of Light,or 
Redneſs, is more fitted, or able to produce either of thoſe Ideas in 
us, than the ſound ,Light, or Red, by itſelf. For to hope to produce 
an [dea of Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however formed, is to expet 
that Sounds ſhould be viſible, or Colours audible ; and to make the Ears 
do the Office of all the other Senſes. Which 1s all one as to ſay, that 
we might Taſte,Smell, and See by the Ears : a fort of Philoſophy wor- 
thy only of Sarco Panca, who had the Faculty to ſee Dulcinea by Hear- 
ſay. And therefore he that has not before received into his Mind, by 
the proper Inlet, the fimple [dea which any Word ſtands for, can never 
come to know the fignification of that Word, by any other Words, or 
Sounds, whatſoever put together, according to any Rules of Defini- 
tion. The only way is, by applying to his Senſes the proper Objet; 
and ſo producing that '[dez in him, for which he has learn'd the name 
already. .A ſtudious blind Man, who had mightily beat his Head abont 
viſible Obje&s,and made uſe of the explication of his Books and Friends, 
tounderſtand thoſe names of Light, and Colours, which often came in 
his way ; braggd one day, That-he now underſtood what Scarlet ſig- 
nified. Upon which his Friend demanding, what Scarlet was ? the blind 
Man anſwered, It was like the Sound of a Trampet. Juſt ſuch an Un- 
derſtanding of the name of afty other ſimple [4ea will he have, who 
hopes to get it only from a Definition, or other Words made uſe of to 
explain it. | 
The contrary F 12. The caſe isquite otherwiſe iz: complex Ideas ; which conſiſting 
ſhewed in of ſeveral ſimple ones, it is in the power of Words, ſtanding for the ſeve- 
_—_— ral [deas, that make that Compoſition, to imprint complex Ideas in the 
of a Statue Mind, which were never there before, and ſo make their Names be un- 
and Rainbow, derſtood. In ſuch ColleQtions of 1degs, paſſing under one name, Defini- 
| tions, or the teaching the ſignification of one word, by ſeveral others, has 
place, and may make ws underſtand the Names of Things, which never 
came within the reach of our Senſes; and frame [deas ſuitable to thoſe 
in other Men's Minds, when they uſe thoſe Names : provided that 
none of the terms of the Definition ſtand for any ſuch fimple Idews, 
which he to whom the Explication is made, has never yet had in his 
Thoughts. Thus the word Statue may be explained toa blind Man by 
- other words, when Pi#ure cannot, his Senſes having given him the Idea 
of Figure, but not of. Colours, which therefore Words cannot excite in 
him. This gain'd the Prize to the Painter, againſt the Statuary ; each 
of which contending for the excellency of his Arf,- and the Statuary 


bragging, that his was to be preferred, becauſe it reached farther, and 
| | even 
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even thoſe who had loſt their Eyes, could yet perceive the excellency of 
it, The Painter agreed to refer himſelf to the Judgment of a blind Man; 
who being brought where there was a Statue made by the one, and a 
Picture drawn by the other ; he was firſt led to the Statue, in which he 
traced with his Hands, all the Lineaments of the Face and Body ; and 
with great admiration, applauded the Skill of the Work-man. But be- 
ing led to the Picture,and having his Hands Jaid upon it, was told, That 
now he touched the Head, and then the Forehead, Eyes, Noſe,&. as his 
Hand moved over the parts of the Picture on the Cloth, without finding 
any the leaſt diſtinction : Whereupon he cried out, that certainly that 
muſt needs be a very admirable and divine piece of Workmanſhip, which 
could repreſentto them all thoſe Parts, where he could neither feel nor 
perceive any thing. 

F 13. He that ſhould uſe the word Raizbow,to one who knew all thoſe 
Colours,but yet had never ſeen that Phenomenon,would,by enumerating 
the Figure, Largeneſs, Poſition, and Order of the Colours, ſo well define 
that word, that it might be perfectly underſtood. But yet that Definition, 
how exact and perfect {oever,would never make a blind Man underſtand 
it ; becauſe ſeveral of the {imple [deas that make that complex one, being 
ſuch as he never received by Senſation and Experience,no words are able 
to excite them ou nd... git Jn : 

14. Simple Ideas.as has been ſhewed,can only be got by Experience, 
a 4 thoſe Objects, which are proper to produce in us thoſe Needing harem 
When by this means we have our Minds ſtored with them, and know the when to be 
Names for them, then we are iz: a condition to define, and by Definition to mw _— 
underſtand the Names of complex [deas, that are made up of them. But ** a 
when any term ſtands for a ſimple Idea, that a Man has never yet had in 
his Mind, it is impoſſible, by any Words, tomake known its meaning to 
him. When any term ſtands for an Idea a Man is acquainted with, but 
is ignorant, that that term is the ſign of it, there another name, of the 
ſame 14ea which he has been accuſtomed to, may make him underſtand 
Its meaning. But in no caſe whatſoever, is any name, of any ſimple 
Tdea, capabteof a Definition.” Ine : | 

F 15. Fourthly,But though the Names of /-pleIdeas, have not the help of Fourebh, 
Definition to determine their ſignification ;/ yet that hinders not but that New _ 
they are generally leſs doubtful and uncertain, than thoſe of mixed Modes Aoubrfal. 2 
and Subſtances. Becauſe they ſtanding only for one fimple Perception, 

Men, for the moſt part ealily and perfectly agree in their fignification : 
And there is little room for miſtake and wrangling about their meaning. 
He that knows once, that Whiteneſs is the Name of that Colour he has 
obſerved in Snow,or Milk,will notbe apt to miſapply that'Word,as long 
as he retains that {dea 5 which when he: has quite loſt, -he is not apt to 
miſtake the meaning of it, but perceives he underſtands it not. There is 
neither a multiplicity of ſimple /deas to-be put together, which makes 
the doubtfulneſs.in the Names of mixed Modes: nora ſuppoſed, but an 
unknown real Eſſence, with properties: depending thereon, : the precife 
number whereof are alſo unknown, which makes the difficulty in the 
| Names of Subſtances: But.on the contrary, in ſimple [des the whole 
fipnification-of the Name is known at once, and conſiſts:not of parts, - 
whereof more or leſs being put in, the [dea may be varied, and fo-the 
. fignification of its Name, be obſcure, or uncertain. 

F 16. Fifthly, This farther may be obſerved,concerning fmple Ideas, Fifebl, Sin- 
and their Names, that they have but few Aſcents in linea: predicamentali, {ok —_— ow 
(as they call 'it,) froze the loweſt _y the ſumnmunt Genus, The; : 


in linea pre- 
reaſon dicamenrali. 
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reaſon whereof is, that the loweſt Species being but one {imple [4ea, no- 
_ thing can be left out of it, that ſo the difference being taken away,it may 
agree with ſome other thing in one [dea common to them both ; which 
having one Name, is the Gezzs of the other two: ». g. There is nothing 
can be left out of the [dea of White and Red, to make them agree in one 
- common appearance, and ſo have one general name 3 as Rationality being 
left out of the complex [dea of Mar, makes it agree with Brute, in the 
more general Idea and name of Azimal. And therefore when to avoid 
unpleaſant enumerations, Men would comprehend both White and Red, 
and ſeveral other ſuch ſimple 4eas, under one general name ; they have 
been fain to doit by a Word, which denotes only the way they get into 
the Mind. For when White, Red, and TeJow, areall comprehended un- 
der the Gerys or name Colour, it ſignifies no more, but ſuch Ideas, as are 
produced in the Mind only by the Sight,and have entrance only through 
the Eyes. And when they would frame yet a more general term, to com- 
prehend both Colours and Sounds, and the like ſimple Ideas, they do it by 
a Word, that ſignifies all ſuch as come into the Mind only by one Senſe: 
And fo the general term 2zality, in its ordinary acception, comprehends 
Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and tangible Qualities, with diſtinction 
from Extenſion, Number, Motion, Pleaſure, and Pain, which make im- 
preflions on the Mind, and introduce their Ideas by more Senſes than ' 
one. | 
S:xthly, F 17. Sixthly, The Names of ſimple [deas, Subſtances, and mixed 
Namesof fm- Modes, have alſo this difference ; That thoſe of #2ixed Modes ſtand for 
I Tdeas perfeQly arbitrary : Thoſe of Subſtances, are not pertectly ſo; but 
at ll arhizra- Teferr to 4 pattern, though with ſome latitude : and thoſe of ſimple Ideas 
ry. are perfetly taken from the exiſtence of things, and are zof arbitrary at 
all. Which what difference it makes in the ſignifications of their Names, 


we ſhall ſee in the following Chapters. 
The Names of ſimple Modes, differ little from thoſe of ſimple Ide. 


_—_—_— 
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CHAP. 'Y. 
Of the Names of mixed Modes. and Relations. 
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#4 HE Names of mixed Modes being general, they ſtand, as has 
ber Ga 15 - been.ſhewn, for ſorts or Species of Things,cach of which has 
as,e-other ge- its peculiar Eſſence. The Eſſences of theſe Species alſo, as has been ſhewed, 
neral Names. are nothing but the abſtratt Jdeas in the Mind, to which the Name is an- 
nexed. Thus far the Names and Efſences of mixed Modes, have nothing 
but what is common to them, with other Jdeas : But if we take a little 
nearer ſurvey of them, we ſhall find, that they have ſomething peculiar, 
which, perhaps'may' deſerve our attention. | 
Firf, The 1-. F 2. The firſt Particularity I ſhall obſerve in them is, that the abſtrat 
deas obey Teas, or, if you pleaſe, the. Eſſences of the ſeveral Species of »ixed 
fe _ b 3% Modes are made by the Onderſtanding, wherein they differ from thole of 
ſimple {deas - in which fort, the Mind has no power to make any one, 


" Underſtand- ; h . 
"Ing, but only receives ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real Exiſtence of 


Things operating upon it. 
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F 3. In the next place, theſe Eſexces of the Species of mixed Modes, Secondy, 
are not only made by the Mind, but made very arbitrarily, made with- Made arbi- 
out Patterns, or reference to any real Exiſtence. Wherein they differ _— _— 
from thoſe of Subſtances, which carry with them the Suppoſition of ſome rerxe. 7 
real Being, from which they are taken, and to which they are confor- 
mable. Butin its complex [deas of mixed Modes, the Mind takes a li- 
berty not to follow the Exiſtence of Things exa&tly. Ir unites and re- 
tains certain ColleQions, as ſo many diſtint ſpecifick [deas, whilſt others, 
that as often occurr in Nature, and are as plainly ſuggeſted by outward 
Things, paſs neglected without particular Names or Specifications. Nor 
does the Mind, 1n theſe of mixed Modes, as in the complex [des of Sub- 
ſtances, examine them by the real Exiſtence of Thiogs ; or verifie them 
by Patterns, containing ſuch peculiar Compoſitions in Nature. To 
know whether his Idea of Adultery, or Inceſt, be right, will a Man ſeek 
it any where among(t Things exiſting? Or is it true, becauſe any ene 
has been Witneſs to ſuch an Attion ? No: bur it ſuffices here, that Men 
have put together ſuch a Collection into one complex [4ea, that makes 
the f arts and ſpecifick Idea, whether ever any ſuch AQtion were 

committed 77 rerum natura, Or no 
F 4. To underſtand this aright, we muſt confider whereiz this making tw the # 
of theſe complex Ideas conſiſts ; and that is not in the making any new done. 
Idea, but putting together thoſe which the Mind had before. Wherein 
the Mind does theſe three things : Fitſt, It chuſes a certain Number. Se- 
condly, It gives them connexion, and makes them into one Idea. Third- 
ly, It ties them together by a Name. If we examine how the Mind pro- 
ceeds in theſe, and what liberty it takes in them, we ſhall eafily obſerve, 
how theſe eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes.are the Workmanſhi 
of the Mind ; and conſequently,that the Species themſelves are of Men's 
making. | 
F %g No body can doubt, but that theſe [eas of mixed Modes, are go;gmeh ar- 
made by a voluntary Colleftion of [des put together in the Mind, inde- birrary,m thee 
pendent from any original Patterns in Nature, who will but refle&, that *beIdeans of 
this ſort of complex [d4eas may be made, abſtratted, and have names mg 
given them, and ſoa Species be conſtituted, before any one individual of 
that Species ever exiſted. Who can doubt, but the [des of Sacrilege, or 
Adultery, might be framed in the Mind of Men, and have names given 
them 3 and ſo theſe Species of mixed Modes be conſtituted, before either 
of them was ever committed 3; and might be as well diſcourſed of, and 
reaſoned about,and as certain Truths diſcovered of them, whilſt yet they 
had no being but in the Underſtanding, as well as now, that they have 
but too frequently a real Exiſtence 2 Whereby it is plain, how much 
the ſorts of mixed Modes are the Creatures-of the Underſtanding, where 
they have a being as ſubſervient to all the endsof real Truth and Know- 
ledge,as when they really exiſt : And we cannot donbt, but Law-makers 
have often made Laws about Species of Adions, which were only the 
Creatures of their own Underſtanding ; Beings that had no other exi- 
ſtence, but in their own Minds. And, Ithink, no body can deny, but 
that the Reſurrefion was a Species of mixed Modes in the Mind, before 
it really exiſted. 

F 6. To ſee how arbitrarily theſe Eſſences of mixed Modes are made Inflances 
by the Mind, we need but take a view of almoſt any of them. A little _— In 
looking into them, will ſatisfie us, that'tis the Mind, that combines ſeve- ceft, Stavorng. 
ral ſcattered independent Ideas,into one complex onezand by the common 


name it gives them, makes them the Efſence of a certain Species, without 
K k 2 regulating 
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_ regulating it ſelf by any connexion they have in Nature. For what greater 


connexion in Nature, has the [dea of a Man, than the [dea of a Shee 
with Killing, that this is made a particular Species of Action, ſignified 
by the word Mvyrder, and the other not 2 Or what Union is there in Na- 
ture, between the 1de of the Relation of a Father, with Killing, than that 
of a Son, or Neighbour; that thoſe are combined into one complex [dea, 
and thereby made the Efſence of the diſtinct Species Parricide,whilſt the 
other. make no diſtinct Species at all ? But though they have made kil- 
ling a Man's Father, or Mother, adiſtin& Species trom killing his Son, or 
Daughter ; yet in ſome other caſes, Son and Daughter are taken in too, 
as well as Father and Mother ; and they are all equally comprehended 
in the ſame Species, as in that of [zceſt. Thus the Mind in mixed Modes 
arbitrarily unites into complex [deas, ſuch as it finds convenient ; whilſt 
others that have altogether as much union in Nature, are left looſe, and 
never combined into one [4ea, becauſe they have no need of one name. 
'Tis evident then, that the Mind, by its free choice, gives a connexion 
to a certain number of Ideas; which in Nature have no more union with 
one another, than others that it leaves out; Why elſe is the part of the 
Weapon, the beginning of the Wound is made wirh, taken notice of, ta 
make the diſtinCt Species call'd Stabbirg, and the Figure and Matter of 
the Weapon leſt out? I do not ſay, this is done without Reaſon, as we 
ſhall ſee more by and by ; but this I ſay, that it is done by the free choice 
of the Mind, purſuing its own ends; and that therefore theſe Species of 
mixed Modes, are the workmanſhip of the Underſtanding : And there is 
nothing more evident, than that tor the moſt part, in the framing theſe 
Ideas, the Mind ſearches not its Patterns in Nature, nor refers the Ideas 
it makes to the real exiſtence of Things z but puts ſuch together, as may 
beſt ſerve its own Purpoſes, without tying it ſelf to a preciſe imitation 
of any thing that really exiſts. 

F 7. But though theſe complex [deas, or Eſſences of mixed Modes, de- 
pend on the Mind. and are-made by it with great liberty z yet they are 
wot made at random, and jumbled together without any reaſon at all. 
Though theſe complex Ideas be not always copied from. Nature, yet they 
are always ſuited to the end for which abſtratt Ideas are made : And 
though they be Combinations made of Ideas, that are looſe enough, and 
have as little union in themſelves, as ſeverahgorher,to which the Mind ne- 
ver givesa connexion that combines thenr into one [dea; yet they are 
always made for the convenience of Communication, which1s the chiet 
end of Language. The Uſe of Language is, by ſhort Sounds to lignifie 
with eaſe and diſpatch general Conceptions ; wherein not only abundance 
of particulars may be contained, but alſo a great variety of independent 
Ideas, collected into one complex one. In the making therefore of the 
Species of mixed Modes, Men. have had regard only to ſuch Combina- 
tions, asthey had occaſion to mention one to another. . Thoſe they have 
combined into diſtin complex [deas,and given Names to ; whilſt others 
that in Nature have as near an union, are left looſe and unregarded, For 
to go no farther than humane Actions themſelves, if they would make 


_ diſtin& abſtra&t Idexs, of all the Varieties might be obſerved in them, 


the Number muſt be infinite,and the Memory confounded with the Plen- 
ty, as well as overcharged to little purpoſe. It ſuffices, that Men make 
and name ſo many complex [4eas of theſe mixed Modes, as they find 
they have occaſion to have names for,in the ordinary occurrence of their 
Aﬀairs, If they join to the [dea of Killing, the [dea of Father, or Mo- 


| ther, and ſo make a diſtin& Species from killing a Man's Son, or Neigh- 


bour, 
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bour, 1t 1s becauſe of the different heinouſneſs of the Crime, and the 
diſtin puniſhment is due to the murthering a Man's Father or Mother 
difterent from what ought to be inflicted on the Murther of a Son or 
Neighbour ; and therefore they find it neceſſary to mention it by a di- 
ſrinct Name, which is the end of making that diſtin Combination. 
But though the [dezs of Mother and Daughter, are ſo differently treated; 
in reference to the {dex of Killing, that the one is joined with it; to make 
a diſtinct abſtrad& [ea with a name, and ſo a diſtinCt Species, and the 
other not ; yet in reſpe& of carnal Knowledge, they are both taken in 
under [zceft z and that ſtill for the ſame convenience of expreſling under 
one name, and reckoning of one Species, ſuch unclean mixtures, as 
have a peculiar turpitude beyond others ; and this to avoid Circumlo- 
cutions, and tedious Deſcriptions | 


F 8. A moderate skill iz different {anguages, will eafily ſatisfie one of Where re the 
intranſlatable 

Wards of di- 

ly ſhews, that thoſe of one Country, by their cuſtoms and manner of dogs ce 


the truth of this, it being ſo obvious to obſerve great ſtore of Words i» one 
Language, which have not any that anſwer them in another. Which plain- 


Lite, have found occaſion to make ſeveral complex 1degs, and give names 
to them, which others never collected into ſpecifick [4eas. This could 
not have happened, if theſe Species were the (teady Workmanſhip of Na- 
ture; and not Colleftions made and abſtracted by the Mind, in ordet to 
naming, and for the convenience of Communication. The terms of otir 


- Law, which are not empty Sounds, will hardly find Words that anſwer 


them.in the Spaniſh, or Italian, no ſcanty Languages ; much leſs, Ithink, 
could any one tranſlate them into the Caribee, or Weſtoe Tongues : And 
the Verſura of the Romans, or Corbar of the Fews, have no Words in 
other Languages to anſwer them : The reaſon whereof is plain, from 
what has been ſaid. Nay, if we will look a little more nearly. into this 
matter, and exa&tly compare different Languages, we' ſhall find, that 
though they have Words, which in Tranſlations and Dictionaries, ate 
ſuppoſed to anſwer one another ; yet there is ſcarce one of ten, amongſt 
the names of complex I1deas, eſpecially of mixed Modes, that ſtands for 
the ſame preciſe Idea, which the Word does that in Dictionaries it 15 ren- 


dred by. There are no [deas more common, and leſs compounded, than 


the meaſures of Time, Extention, and Weight, and the Latin Names 
Hora, Pes, Libra, are, without difliculty, rendred by the Ezglih names, 
Hour, Foot, and Pound : But yet there is nothing more evident, than that 
the Ideas a Roman annexed to theſe Latin Names, were very far diffe- 
rent from thoſe which an E-eliſþ-man expreſſes by thoſe Engliſh ones. 
And if either of theſe ſhould make uſe of the meaſures that thoſe of the 
other Language deſign'd by their Names, he would be quite out in his 
account. Theſe are too ſenſible proofs to be dqubted 5 and we ſhall 
find this much more.ſo, in the names of more abſtratt and compounded 
Ideas ; ſuch as are the greateſt part of thoſe which make up Moral 
Diſcourſes : Whoſe Names, when Men come curiouſly to compare, with 
thoſe they are tranſlated into, in other Languages, they will find very 
few of them exaGtly to correſpond in the whole extent of their Signift- 


cations. 


F 9. The reaſon why I take ſo particular Notice of this, is, that we od, ww. 
made forComt- 
NMUNICAFION. 


may not be miſtaken about Gemera, and Species, and their Eſſences, asif 
they were Things regularly and conſtantly made by Nature, and had a 
real Exiſtence in Things ; when they appear, upon a more wary ſurvey, 
to be nothing elſe but an Artifice of the Underſtanding, for the eafier 


ſignifying ſuch ColleCtions of Ideas, as it ſhould often have occaſion to 
commu- 
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communicate by one general term ; under which, divers particulars, as 
far forth as they agreed to that abſtrait Idea, might be comprehended. 
And if the doubtful fignification of the word Species, may make it 
ſound harſh to ſome, that I ſay, that the Species of mixed Modes are 
made by the Underſtanding ; yet, I think, it can dy no body be denied, 
that 'tis the Mind makes thoſe abſtra&t complex [deas, to which ſpe- 
cifick names are given. And if it be true, as it is, that the Mind makes 
theſe Patterns, for ſorting and naming of Things, I leave-it to be conſi- 
dered, who makes the Bonndaries of the ſort, or Speczes ; ſince with me. 
Species and Sort have no other difference, than that of a Latin and Eng- 
liſh Idiom. 
In mixed 'F 10. The near relation that there 1s between Species, Eſſences, and 
Modes *eis the their general Names, at leaſt in rixed Modes, will farther appear, when 
Name eb& we conſider, that it is the Name that ſeems to preferve thoſe Eſſences, 
(rank wo and give them their laſting duration. For the connexion between the 
ther, «nd looſe parts of thoſe complex [deas, being made by the Mind, this union, 
maker i £ which has no particular foundation in Nature, would ceaſe again, were 
Tpeciel,Þ therenot ſomething that did, as it were, hold it together, and keep the 
parts from ſcattering. 'T hough therefore it be the Mind that makes the | 
Collettion, *tis the Name which is, as it were the Knot, that ties them 
faſt together. What a vaſt variety of difterent [Jegs, does the word 
Trinmphas hold together,and deliver to us as one Species / Had this Name 
been never made, or quite loſt, we might, no doubt, have had deſcripti- | 
ons of what paſſed in that Solemnity : But yet, I think, that which holds 
thoſe different parts together, in the unity of one complex [des, is that 
very word annexed to it: without which, the ſeveral parts of that, would 
- No more be thought to make one thing, than any other ſhew, which 
having never been made but once, had never been united into one com- 
plex {dea, under one denomination, How much therefore, in mixed 
Modes, the unity neceſſary to any Effence, depends on the Mind ; and 
how much the continuation and fixing of that Unity, depends on the 
Name in common uſe annexed to it, I leave to be conſidered by thoſe, 
who look upon Eſexces and Species , as real eſtabliſhed Things in 
Nature. 

F 11. Suitable to this, we find, that Mer ſpeaking of mixed Modes, ſel- 
dom imagine or take any other for Species of them, but ſuch as are ſet ont 
by names : Becauſe they being of Man's making only, in order to na- 
ming, no ſuch Speczes are taken notice of, or ſuppoſed to be, unleſs a 
Name be joined to it, as the ſign of Man's having combined into one - 
Idea ſeveral looſe ones ; and by that Name, giving a laſting Union to 
the Parts, which would otherwiſe ceaſe to have any, as ſoon as the Mind 
Hid by that abſtra&t 7dea, and ceaſed aQually-to think on it, But when a 
Name is once annexed to it, wherein the parts of that complex [dex have 
a ſettled and permanent Union ; then is the Eſerce,as it were eſtabliſhed, 
and the Species look'd on as compleat. For to what purpoſe ſhould the 
Memory charge it ſelf with ſuch Compoſitions, unleſs it were by Abſtra- 

ion to make them general? And to what purpoſe make them general, 
unleſs it were, that they might have general Naxes, for the canvenience 
of Diſcourſe, and Communication ? Thus we ſee, that killing a Man with 
a Sword, or a Hatchet, are looked on as no diſtin& ſpecies of Adion : 
But if the Point of the Sword firſt enter the Body, it paſſes for a diſtin 
Species, where it has a diſtin& Name, as in Erglard,in whoſe Language 
It is called Stabbing : But in another Country, where it has not happened 
to be ſpecified under a peculiar Nawe, it paſſes not for adiftin& Species. 

| But 
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But in the Species of corporeal Subſtances, though it be the Mind that 
makes the nominal Eſſence :. yet ſince thoſe [deas, which are combined 
in it, are ſuppoſed to have an Union in Nature, whether the Mind joins 
them or no, therefore thoſe are looked on as diſtinCt Species, without anv 
operation of the Mind, either abſtratting, or giving a Name to that com- 
plex®[dea. | 

F 12. Conformable alſo to what Iras been ſaid,concerning the Eſſences For the O+4- 
of the Species of mixed Modes, that they are the Creatures of the Under- 8/745 v 
ſtanding, rather than the Works of Nature: Conformable, I ſay, to this, 95,1 
we find, that their Names lead our Thoughts to the Mind, and no farther. farther than 
When we ſpeak of Juſtice, or Gratitude, we frame to our ſelves no Ima- *5* Mind, 
gination of any thing exiſting, which we would conceive ; but our - non _ b 
Thoughts terminate 1n the abſtract Ideas of thoſe Vertnes, and look not %e the Wark: 
farther as they do, when we ſpeak of a Horſe, or Iroz, whoſe ſpecifick marſhip of 
Ideas we conſider not, as barely in the Mind, but as in Things themſelves, *** - "ph 
which afford the original Patterns of thoſe [deas. But in mixed Modes, ch 
at leaft the moſt conſiderable parts of them, which are moral Beings, we 
conſider the original Patterns, as being inthe Mind ; and-to thoſe we re- 
ferr for the diſtinguiſhing of particular Beings under Names. And hence 
* I think it is, That theſe Eferces of the Species of mixed Modes, are by a 
more particular Name called Notiozs ; as by a peculiar Right, appertain- 
ing to the Underſtanding. | | | 

F 13. Hence likewiſe we may learn, Why the complex Tdeas of mixed Their being 
Modes, are commonly more compounded, and decompounded, than thoſe of wt wa 
natural Subſtances. Becauſe they being the Worknanſhip of the Under- ;,g —_— 
ſtanding, purſuing only its own ends, and the conveniency of expreſſing Pater», 
in ſhort thoſe Ides it would make known to another, does with great /**#* the ree- 
liberty unite often into one abſtralt ' 1dea Things that in their Nature/® — Hang 
have no coherence ; and ſo under one Term, bundle together a great va- pounded. 
riety of compounded, and decompounded [dezs. Thus the Name of Pro- 
is "at what a great mixture of independant [deas of Perſons, Habits, 
| Tapers, Orders, Motions, Sounds, does it contain in that complex one, 
which the Mind of Man has arbitrarily put together, to expreſs by that 
one Name? Whereas the complex [des of the ſorts of Subſtances, are 
uſually made up of only a ſmall number of ſimple ones; and in the Spe- 
cies of Animals, theſe two, viz. Shape and Voice, commonly make the 
whole nominal Eflence. ft 

F 14. Another thing we may obſerve from what has been ſaid, is, That Nemes of 
the Names of mixed Modes always figniffe (when they have any diftinC mixed Modes 
Signification) the real Eſſences of their Species. For theſe abſtrat [Jeas, - on roy = 
being the Workmanſhip of the Mind,and not referred to the real Exiſtence x eaces. 
of Things, there is no ſuppoſition of any thing more ſignified by that 
Name, but barely that complex /dea, the Mind it ſelf has formed, which 
1s all it would have expreſs'd byit; and is that,on which all the proper- 
ties of the Species depend, and from:which alone they all flow : and fo 
in theſe the real and 2ominal Eſſence 1s the ſame 5 which of what Con- 
cernment it is to the certain Knowledge of general Truths, we ſhall ſee 


hereafter. 
F 15. This alſo may ſhew us the Reaſon, Why for the moſt part the Why their 


Names are 


Names of mixed Modes are got, before the Ideas they ſtand for are per- - ug 


fely known. Becauſe there being no Species of theſe ordinarily taken no- /, ©. 1. 
tice of, but what have Names; and thoſe Species, or rather their Efſen- 4,,, 
ces, being abſtra& complex Ideas made arbitrarily by the Mind, it is 


convenient, if not neceſſary, to know the Names, before one endeavour 
to 
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Reaſon of my 
being ſo large 
on thu Sub- 


je. 


tO frame thele complex Ideas: unleſsa Man will ij] his Head with a Com- 
pany of abſtrat complex Ideas, which others having no Names for, he 
has nothing to do with, but to lay by, and forget again. I confets, that 
in the beginning of Languages, it was neceſſary to have the 1Jea, before 
one gave it the Name : And ſo it is ſtill, where making a new complex 
Idea, one alſo, by giving it a new Name, makes a new Word. Buwthis 
concerns not Languages made, which have generally pretty well provi- 
ded for 1deas, which Men have frequent Occaſion to have, and commu- 
nicate: And in ſuch, TIask, whether it be not the ordinary Methed, that 
Childrenlearn the Names of mixed Modes, before they have their [dcas 2: 
What one of a thouſand ever frames the ab{tract Idea of Glory or 2mbi- 
tion, before he has heard the Names of them. In ſimple I4zas and Sub- 
ſtances, I grant it is otherwiſe ; which being ſuch [degs, as have a real 
Exiſtence and Union in Nature, the [deas, or Names, are got one before 
the other, as it happens. | 

_ F 16. What has been ſaid here of mixed Modes, is with very little dif- 
ference applicable alſo to Relations z which ſince every Man himſelf may 
obſerve, I may ſpare my ſelf the Pains to enlarge on : Eſpecially, ſince 
whatT have here ſaid concerning Words in this Third Book, will poſſ- 
bly be thought by ſome to be much more than what ſo {light a Subje& + 
required. I allow, it might be brought into a narrower Compals : but 


I was willing to ſtay my Reader on an Argument, that appears to me 


new,and a little out of the way, (I am ſure 'tis one, I thought not of, when 


I began to write, That by ſearching it to the bottom, and turning it on 
every (ide, ſome part or other might meet with every one's Thoughts, 
and give occaſion to the moſt averſe, or negligent, to reflect on a general 
Miſcarriage ; which, though of great conſequence, is little taken notice 
of. When it is conſidered, what a pudder is made about Eferces, and 
how much alt ſorts of Knowledge,Diſcourſe andConverſation.are peſter'd 
and diſforder'd by the careleſs, and confuſed Uſe and Application of 
Words, it will, perhaps be thought worth while throughly to lay it 
open. And I ſhall be pardon'd, if I have dwelt long on an Argu- 
ment,which I think therefore needsto be inculcated ; becauſe the Faults, 
Men are uſually guilty of in this kind, are. not only the greateſt hin- 
derances of true Knowledge ; but are {o well thought of, as to-paſs for 
it. Men. would often ſee what a-ſmall pittanceof Reaſon and Truth, or 
poſlibly none at all,is mixed with thoſe hufting Opinions they are {well'd 
with z' if they would but look beyond faſhionable Sounds, and obſerve 
what Ideasare, or are not comprehended under thoſe Words, with which 
they are ſo armed at all points, and with which they ſo confidently lay 
about them. T ſhall imagine I have done {ome Service to Truth, Peace, 
and Learning, if, by any enlargement on this Subject, I can make Men 
reflect on their own Uſe of Language ;. and give them Reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that ſince it is frequent for others, it may alſo be poſſible for them, to 
have ſometimes very good and approved Words in their Mouths, and 
Writings, with very uncertain, little, or no ſignification. And therefore 
it.is. not-unreaſonable for them to be wary herein themſelves,and not to 
be unwilling to have them examined by others. With this deſign there- 
fore, I ſhall'go on with what I have farther to ſay, concerning this 
matter, 


CHAP. 


"1 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Names of Subſtances. 


dy a E common Names of Subſtances, as well as otliet general The common 
Terms, ftard for Sorts : which is nothing elſe but the being names of Fab 
made ſigns of ſuch complex Ideas, wherein ſeveral particular Subſtances os 


do, or might agree, by virtue of which, they are capable to be comp 
hended in one common Conception, and be fignified by one Name. 
I ay, do or might agree: for though there be but one Sun exiſting in 
the World, yet the [ea of it being abſtraQed, ſo as that more Subſtances 
(if there were ſeveral) might .cach agree in it; itis as much a Sort, as if 
there were as many Suns, as there are/Stars. They want not their Rea- 
ſons, who think there are, and that each fixed Star, would anſwer the 
Tdea the name Sun ſtands for, to one who were placed in a duediſtance ; 
which, by the way, may ſhew us how much the Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, 
Genera and Species of Things (for thoſe Latin Terms ſignify ro me; 'no 
more than the Engliſh word Sort) depend on ſuch Colletions of [deas, 
as Men have made 3 and not on the real Nature of Things : fince 'tis not 
impoſlible, but that in propriety of Speech; that might be a Sun to one, 
which is a Star to another. INE | 


F 2. The meaſure. and. boundary of each Sort, or Species, wheteby it The Eſſence of 


is conſtituted that particular Sort, and diſtinguiſhed from others, is that 
we call its Eſexce, which # nothing but that ubſtra& Idea to which the 
Name is annexed: So that every thing contained in that [dea, is efſential 
to that Sort. This, though it be all the Eſexce of natural Subſtances, 
that we know, or by which we diſtinguiſhthem into Sorts; yetI call it 
by a peculiar name, the »ominal Eſſence, to diſtinguiſh it from that real 
Con(\titution of Subſtances, upon which de nds 

and all the 'Properties of that Sort z which therefore, as has been fajd, 
may be called the real Eſſence c, v. g. the »ominal Eſſence of Gold, isthat 
complex 1dea the word Gold ſtands for, let it be, for inſtance, a Body 


each ſort the - 


abſtra8 Ides: - 


s this :0minal Eſſence, 


yellow. of a certain weight, malleable, fuſible, and fixed. But the real 


Eſſence is the conſtitution of the inſenſible parts of that. Body, on which 
thole Qualities, and all the other Properties of Gold depend. How fat 
theſe two are different, though they are both called Eſſerce, is obvious,at 
firſt ſight, to diſcover. | 

F 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary Motion, with Senſe and Reaſon, 


The nothingl 


join'd to a Body of a certain ſhape, be the complex Idea, to which Land adreel i 


others, annex the name Man ; and fo be the nominal Eſſence of the 157 _ 


cies ſo called - yet no body will ſay, that that complex /dea is the real 
ſence and Source of all thoſe Operations, which are to be found in any 
Individual of that Sort. The foundation ofall thoſe Qualities, which are 
the Ingredients of our complex 1dea, is ſomething quite different : And 
had we ſuch a Knowledge of that Conſtitution of Max, from which his 
Faculties of Moving,Senſation, and Reaſoning, and other Powers flow ; 
and on which his ſo regular ſhape depends, as 'tis poſſible Angels have, 
and *tis certain his Maker has, we ſhould have a quite other /dea of his 
Eſerce,than what now is contained in our Definition of that Species,be it 
what it will : And our /dea of any individual Max would be as far diffe- 
L 1 rent 
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rent from what it now.is,as is his, who knows all the Springs and Wheels, 
and other contrivaiices within, of the famous Clock at Sirasbxrg, from 
that which « 8azing Country-man has of it, who barely ſees the motion 
of the Hand, and hears the Clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſome of the 
£5 outward appearances. 2 
Nothing ef F 4+ That Eſſence, in the ordinary uſeof the word, relates. to Sorts, 
ſential roIm- and thatit is conſidered in particular Beings, no farther than as they are 
4viduels. ranked into Sorts, appears from hence : That take but away the abſtract 
1deas, by which we fort Individuals, and rank them under common 
Vames, and then the thought'of any thing efential to any of them, in- 
ſtantly vaniſhes: we have nonotion of the one, without the other : 
w ich plainly ſhews their relation: 'Tis neceſfary for me to be as Tam ; 
GOD and Nature has made me fo : But there is nothing I have, is eſſen- 
tial to me. © An Accident, or Diſeaſe, may very much alter my Colour,or 
ape 3 'a Fever, or Fall, may take away my Reaſon, of Memory, or . 
m 5 
fe 


and an Apoplexy leave neither Senſe, nor Underſtanding,no nor 
fe... Other Creatures of my ſhape, may be made with more, and bet- 
ter, or fewer, and worſe Faculties than I have: and others may have 
Reaſon, and Senſe, in a ſhape and body very different from mine. None 
of theſe are eſſential tothe one, or the other, or to any Individual what- 
ſaever, till the Mind refers it to ſome Sort or Species of things; and then 
preſently, according to the abſtraft Idea of that fort, ſomething is found 
eſſential. Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and he will find, 
that as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of Eferrlal, the conſideration of 
ſome Species, or the complex 1dea, ſignified by ſome general name,comes 
- into his Mind : And 'tis in reference to that, that this or that Quality is 
ſaid to be eſſential. So that if it be asked, whether it be eſeniial to me, 
or any other particular corporeal Being to have Reaſon? I ſay no; no 
more than it is eſſextial to this white thing I write on,to have words init. 
But if that particular Being, be tobe counted of the ſort Ma,and to have 
the name Maz given.it, then Reaſon is efe-tialto it, ſuppoſing Reaſon 
to be a part of thecomplex Idea the name Max ſtands for : as it is eſer- 
tial to this thing I write on, to contain words,if I will give it the name 
Treatiſe, and rank it under that Species. So that effertial, and not efſential, 
relate only to our. abſtref# Ideas, and the names annexed to them 5; which a- 
wounts to no; more but this, That whatever particular Thing, has not in 
it thoſe Qualities, which are contained in the abſtract Idea, which any 
general Term ſtands for, cannot be ranked under that Species, nor be cal- 
led by that name, fince that abfiratt Idee is the very Efemce of that 
eces.. 
Y F 5. Thus if the Jeaof Body, with ſome Peopte, be bare Extenfſior, 
. or Space, then Solidity is not efertial to Body : If others make the [Jea, 
to, which. they give the name Body, to be Solidity and Extenfion, then 
Solidity is efſential alſo to Body. That therefore, and that alore is con- 
fidered as efential,, which makes a part of the complex: Idea the name 4 4 
Sort faxds for, without which, no particular Thing can be reckoned of 
that. Sort, nor be mtituled to that name. Should there be found a parcef 
of Matter, that hadall the other Qualities that are m on», but wanted 
Obedience tothe Load-ſtone z and would neither bedrawn by it,nor re- 
ceiveDirection.from it, Would any onequeſtion, whether it wanted any 
thing efeztial? It would be abſurd toask, Whether a thing really exiſting, 
wanted any thing eſſertial to it. Or could it be demanded, Whether this 
made an eſſential or ſpecifick, difference,. or:no 4 ſince we have no other 
theaſure of efertial- or ſperifith, but our abltralt Idowr'? And to w-_ 
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of ſpecifick Differences in Nature, without reference to general Ideas | 
and Names, is to talk unintelligibly. For I would ask any one, What is 
ſufficient 'to make an eſſential difference in Nature, between any two 
articular Beings, without any regard had to ſome abſtratt Idea, which 
1s looked upon as the Efſence and Standard of a Species ? All ſuch Pat- 
terns and Standards, being quite laid aſide, particular Beings, conſidered 
barely in themſelves, will be found to have all their Qualities equally 
efſextial ;, and every thing, in each Individual, will be eſſential to it, or, 
which is more true, nothing at all. For though it may reaſonably be 
asked, Whether obeying the Magnet, be eſſential to Iron £ yet, I think, 
it 1s very improper and inſignificant to ask, Whether it be eſſential to 
that particular parcel of Matter I cut my Pen with, without conſidering 
it under the name Jroy, oras being of a certaiti Species £ And if, as has 
been ſaid , our abſtra& Ideas, which have names annexed to them, are 
the Boundaries of Species, nothing can be eſſential but what is contained 
in thoſe [degs. | L 
F 6. Tis true, Ihave often mentioned areal Efſexce, diſtinCt in Sub- 
ſtances, from thoſe abſtrat Ideas of them, which I call their nominal 
Eſſences. By this real Eſſence, T1 mean, that rea] conſtitution of any 
Thing, which 1s the foundation of all thoſe Properties, that are combi- 
ned in, and are conſtantly found to co-exift with the nominal Efſence ; 
that particular conſtitution, which every Thing has within it ſelf, without 
any relation to any thing without it. But Efſezte, even in this ſenſe, re- 
lates to a Sort, and ſuppoſes a Species : For being that real Conſtitution, 
on which the Properties depend,it neceflarily ſuppoſes a ſort of Things, 
Properties belonging only to Species, and not to. Individuals z v.g. Sup- 
ſing the nominal Effence of Gold, to be: a Body of fuch a peculiar Co- 
| aa and Weight, with Malleability and Fufibility, the real Effence-is 
that Conſtitution of the parts of Matter, on which theſe Qualities, and 
| their Union, depend 3: and 15 alfo the foundation of its Solubility in Ag. 
Regiaand other Properties accompanying that complex [dea. Here are 
Eſfences and Properties, but all upon ſuppoſition of a Sort, or general ab- 
ſtraft [dea, which is conſidered as immutable : but there is no individual 
mm of Matter, to which any of theſe Qualities are ſo annexed, as to 
be eſſential to it, or inſeparable from it. That which is eſertial, belongs 
to it as a Condition, whereby it 1s of this or that Sort ; But take aw 
the conſideration of its being ranked under the name of ſome abſtra 
1dea,and then theress nothing neceffary to it, nothing inſeparable from 
it. Indeed, as to the real Eſſences of Subſtances, we only ſuppoſe their 
Being, without preciſely knowing what they are: But-that which an- 
nexes them ſtill to the Species, is the nominal Efſence, of which they are 
. the ſuppoſed foundation and cauſe. | | | '? | 
F 7. The next thing to be conſidered is, by which of thoſe Effences it The nominal 
is, that Subſtances are determined into Sorts, or Species ; arid that 'tis = _ 
evident, is by the nominal Eſſence. For *tis that alone , that the name; _—_ 
which-is the mark of the Sort, ſignifies. Tis impoſſible therefore, that 
any thing ſhould determine the Sorts of Things, which: we rank -under 
general Names, but that Idea, which that Name 1s defign'd as a-mark for; 
which is that, as has been ſhewn, which we call the Nominal Eſſence. 
Why do we ſay, This is a Horſe, and that a Myle; this is an Animal, 
that an Herb> How comes any particular Thing to be of this or that 
Sort, but becauſe it has that nominal Effence, }Or, which is all one, agrees 
to that abſtract Idea, that name is annexed to? And I deſire any one but 


to reflect on his own Thoughts, when he hears or ſpeaks any of thoſe, 
LI 2 or 
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or other Names of Subſtances, to know what ſort of Eſſences they ſtand 
for. | | 

F 8. And that the Species of Things to us, are nothing but the ranking 

them under diſtin® Names, according to the complex Ideas in ws ; and not 

according to preciſe, diſtinct, real Eſſences in them, is plain from hence , 

That we find many of the Individuals that are ranked into one Sort.,cal- 

led by one common Name, and fo received as being of one Species, have 

yet Qualities depending on their real Conſtitutions, as far different one 

from another, as from others, from which they are accounted to differ 

ſpecifically. This, as it is eaſy to be obſerved by all, who have to do with 

natural Bodies ; ſo Chymiſts eſpecially are often, by ſad Experience 

convinced of it, when they, ſometimes in vain, ſeek for the ſame Qua- 

lities in one parcel of Sulphur, Antimony, or Vitriol, which they have 

found in others. For though they are Bodies of the ſame Species, having 

the fame nominal Eſſerce, under the ſame Name ; yet do they often, up- 

on ſevere ways of examination, betray Qualities ſo different one from 

another, as to fruſtrate the ExpeCtation and Labour of very wary Chy- 

miſts. But if Things were diſtinguiſhed into Species, according to their 

real Effences, it would be as impoſſible to find different Properties in any 

two individual Subſtances of the ſame Speczes, as it is to find different 

Properties in two Circles,or two equilateral Triangles. That is proper- 

ly the Eſſence tous, which determines every particular to this or that 

Claſſes ;, or, which is the ſame Thing, to this or that general Name : And 

what can that be elſe, but that abſtraft Idea, to which that name is an- 

nexed ? and 10 has,in truth, a reference, not ſo much to the being of par- 

ticular Things, as to their general Denominations. 

Net the real F 9. Nor indeed caz we rank , ahd ſort Things, and conſequently 

Eſſence which ("hich is the end of ſorting) denominate them by their real Eſſences, be- 

we knew m9). Cafe weknow them not. Our Faculties carry usno farther towards the 

knowledge and diſtinftion of Subſtances, than a ColleQion of thoſe ſen- 

fible Ideas, which we obſerve in them 5 which however made with the 

reateſt diligence and exaCtneſs, we are capable of, yet is more remote 

Bom the true internal Conſtitution, from which thoſe Qualities flow, 

than, as I ſaid, a Countryman's 1dea is from the inward contrivance of 

that famous Clock at Strasbarg, whereof he only ſees the outward Fi- 

gure and Motions. There is not ſo contemptible a Plant or Anima], 

that does not confound the moſt inlarged Underſtanding. Though the 

familiar uſe of Things about us, take off our Wonder ; yet it cures not 

our Ignorance. When we come to examine the Stones, we tredd on ; 

or the Iron, we daily handle,. we preſently find, we know not their 

Make ; and can give no Reaſon, of the different Qualities we find in 

them. 'Tiseviaent the internal Conſtitution, whereon their Properties 

depend, is unknown to us. For to go no farther than the grofſeſt and 

moſt obvious 'we can imagine amongſt them, What is that Texture 

of Parts, that real Eſſerce,thatmakes Lead.and Antimony fuſible z Wood, 

and Stones not 2 What makes Lead, and Iron malleable; Antimony, and 

Stones not? And yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort, of the fine Contri- 

vances, and unconceivable real Eſſences of Plants ard Animals,every one 

knows. The Workmanſhip of the All-wiſe, and Powerful God,in the 

great Fabrick of the Univerſe,and every part thereof, farther exceeds the 

Capacity and Comprehenſion of the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent Man, 

than the beſt contrivance of the moſt ingenious Man, doth the Conce- 

ptions of the moſt ignorant of rational Creatures. Therefore we in vain 

pretend to range Things into ſorts, and diſpoſe them into certain _—_ 

under 
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under Names, by their real Eſſences, that are fo far from our diſcovery 
or comprehenſion. A blind. Man may asſoon fort Things by their Co- 
lours,and he that has loſt his Smell, as well, diſtinguiſha Lily and a Roſe 
by their Odors,as by thoſe internal Conſtitutions which he knows not. 
He that thinks hecan diſtinguiſh Sheep and Goats by their real Eſſences, 
thatare unknown to him,may be pleaſed to try his Skill in thoſe S ecies, 
called Caſſiowary, and Querechinchio z and by their internal real Efſences, 
determine the boundaries of thoſe Speczes, without knowing the complex 
1dea of ſenſible Qualities, that each of thoſe Names ſtarids for, in the 
Countries where thoſe Animals are to be found. 

F 10. Thoſe therefore who have been taught, that the ſeveral Species Not ſubſtan 
of Subſtances had their diſtinct internal ſubſtantial Forms ; and that it #i4l forms 
was thoſe Forms, which made the diſtin&tion of Subſtances into their true 2 = 
Species and Genera, were led yet farther out of the way, by having their 2catba 
Minds ſet upon fruitleſs Enquiries after ſubſtantial Forms, wholly unin- 
celligible,and whereof we have ſcarce ſo much as any obſcure, or confu- 
ſed Conception in general. | 

F 11. That our razking,and diſtinguiſhing natural Subſtances ito Spe- That the ne 
cies conſiſts in the Nominal Eſſences the Mind makes, and not in the real minal Efſencd 
Eſſences to be found in the Things themſelves, is farther evident from 7 15« where- 
our Ideas of Spirits. For the Mind getting, only by refleQting on its own oe =— 
Operations, thoſe ſimple Ideas which it attributes to- Spirits, it hath, or Farther evi- 
can have no other Notion of Spirit, but by attributing all thoſe Opera- 4mt from 
tions, it finds in it ſelf, toa ſort of Beings,without Conſideration of Mat- "** 
ter. Andeventhe moſt advanced Notion we have of Gad, is but attri- 
buting the ſame ſimple Ideas which we have got from RefleCtion on what 
we find in our ſelves,and which we conceive to have more Perfeftion in 
them, than would be in their abſence, attributing, I ſay, thoſe ſimple 
Ideas to him in an unlimited degree. Thus having got from refle&ti 
on our ſelves, the Idea of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Power, and Pleaſure, 
each of which we find it better to have than to want 3 and the more we 
| have of each, the better ; joyning all theſe together,with infinity to each 
of them, we have the complex 1dea of an eternal, omniſcient, omnipo- 
tent, infinitely wiſe, and happy Being. And though we are told, that there 
are different Species of Angels ; yet we know not how to frame diſtin&t 
ſpecifick- [Jeas of them 5 not out of any Conceit, that the Exiſtence of 
more Species than one of Spirits, is impoſſible ; But becauſe having no 
more ſimple Ideas (nor being able to irame more) applicable to ſuch Be- 
ings, but only thoſe few, taken from our ſelves, and from the Actions of 
our own Minds in thinking, and being delighted, and moving ſeveral 
parts of our Bodies z we can no otherwiſe diſtinguiſh in our Conceptions 
the ſeveral Species of Spirits, one from another, but by attributing thoſe 
Operations and Powers, we find in our ſe]ves, to them-in a higher or 
lower degree ;z and ſo have no very diſtinct ſpecifick [deas of Spirits, ex- 
cept only of GOD, to whom we attribute both Duration, and all thoſe 
a Ideas with Infinity ; to the other Spirits, with limitation : Nor, 
as I humbly conceive do we, between GODand them in our 1deas, pit 
any difference by any number of ſimple Ideas, which we have of one, 
and not of the other, but only that of Infinity. All the particular [deas 
of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Will, Power, and Motion,&c. being Ideas de- 
rived from the Operations of our Minds, we attribute all of them to all 
ſorts of Spirits, with the difference only of degrees, to the utmoſt we 
can imagine, even Infinity, when we would frame,as well as we can, an 
Idea of the firſt Being ; who yet, 'tis certain, 15 infinitely more remote = 

tne 
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the real Excellency of his Nature, from the higheſt and perfeCteſt of all 
created Beings, than the greateſt Man, nay. pureſt Seraphim, is from the 
moſt contemptible part of Matter ; and conſequently muſt infinitely ex- 
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ceed what our narrow Underſtandings can conceive of him. 
Whereof thre $ 12+ It 15not impoſſible to conceive, nor repugnant to reaſon, that 
are probably there may be many Species of Spirits, as much ſeparated and diverſified 
»umberleſs one from another by diſtinct Properties, whereof we have no [des as 
_ the Species of ſenſible Things are diſtinguiſhed one from another, by 
Qualities, which we know, and obſerve in them. That there ſhould be 
more Species of intelligent Creatures above us, than there are of ſenſi- 
ble and material below us, is probable tome from hence ; That in all the 
| . viſible corporeal World, we fee no Chaſms, or Gaps. All quite down 
| from us, the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and a continued ſeries of Things, 
| that in each remove, difter very little one from the other. There are 
Fiſhes that have Wings, and are not Strangers -to the airy Region : and 
there are ſome Birds, that are Inhabitants of the Water ; whoſe Blood is 
cold as Fiſhes, and their Fleſh ſo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are 
allow'd them on Fiſh-days. There are Animals ſo near of kin both to 
Birds and Beaſts , that they are in the middle between both : Amphi- 
bious Animals link the Terreſtrial and Aquatique together ; Seals live at 
Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes have the warm Blood and Entrails of 
a Hog, not to mention what is confidently reported of Mermaids, or 
Sea-men. There are ſome Brutes, that ſeem to have as much Knowledge 
and Reaſon, as ſome that are called Men: and the 'Animal and Vegetable 
2 Kingdoms, are ſo nearly join'd, that if you will take the loweſt of ons, 
| and the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be perceived any great dif- 
ference between them ; and ſo on till we come to the loweſt and the 
moſt inorganical parts of Matter, we ſhall find every-where, that the ſe- 
veral Species are linked together, and differ but in almoſt inſenfible de- 
grees. And when we conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom of the 


the ArchiteCt,that the Species of Creatures ſhould alſo, by gentle degrees, 

aſcend upward from us toward his infinite PerfeQion, as we ſee they gra- 

dually deſcend from us downwards : Which if it be probable, we have 

reaſon then to be perſwaded,that there are far more Species of Creatures 

above us, than there are beneath ; we being in degrees of PerfeCtion 

much more remote from the infinite Being of GOD, than we are from 

"the loweſt ſtate of Being,and that which approaches neareſt to nothing. 

| And yet of all thoſe diſtin Spectes, for the reaſons above-ſaid; we have 
| | | no clear diſtin Ideas. EE 3 WO 552 

| The nominal  F 13- But to return to the Species of corporeal Subſtances. If I ſhould 

| | Effnce that "ask any one, whether Ice and Water were two diſtinct Species of Things, 

| x of 62s Ham. doubt not but I ſhould be anſwered in the affirmative : And it cannot 

=" TT be denied, but he that ſays they are two diſtin& Speczes, is in the right. 

Ie. But if an Ezgliſh--an, bred in Famaica,who, perhaps, had never ſeen nor 

heard of [ce, coming into Ezglard in the Winter, find, the Water he put 

in his Baſon at night, in a great part frozen in the morning 5 and not 

knowing any peculiar name it had, ſhould call it harden'd Water ; I ask, 

Whether this would be a new Species to him,different from Water? And, 

I think, it would be anſwered here,It would not to him be a new Species 

no more than congealed Gelly, when itis cold,isa diſtinCt Spectes, from 

the ſame Gelly fluid and warm ; or than liquid Gold, in the Fornace, is 

* a diſtin& Species from hard Gold in the Hands of a Workman. Andif 
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| Maker,we have reaſon to think, that itis ſuitable to the magnificent Har-. 
mony of the Univerſe, and the great Deſign and infinite Goodneſs of . 


this 
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this be ſo, 'ris plait\, that out diftint# Species; are nothing but Aiftin@® com- 
plex Ideas, with diftin® Names annexed to them. 'Tis true,evety Subſtance 
that exiſts, has its peculiar Conſtitution, Whereon depend thoſe feniſihle 
Qualities, and Powers, we obſerve in it : But the ranking of Things in 
to Species, which is nothing but ſorting them under ſeveral Titles, is 
dohe by us, according to the Tdexs that we have of them: Which tho' 
ſufficient to diſtinguiſh thein by Names ; ſo that we may be ble to diſ- 
courſe-of them, when we have them tot pteſetit before us : yet if we 
_— it to be done by their real internal Conſtitutions,and that Things 
exiſting are diſtinguiſhed by Natare into Species, by real Eflences, ac- 
cording as we diſtiriguiſh them into Species by Names, we ſhall be liable 
to great Miſtakes, © © |; [ui | 

rg. To diſtiriguiſh ſubſtantial Beitigs into Species, ictorditig to the 
uſual {ti 


Difficulties 6- 


tain nuinber 


ppoſition , that there are certain preciſe © Grow or Forms of g4nft a cer- 
Na 


Things, whereby all the Individuals exiſting,are, by 
ed itito Species, theſe Things are neceflaty : 

F ts: Firft, Tobe affired, that Nature, in the produion of Things; 
always defigns them to partake of certain regulated eſtabliſhed Eſſences, 
which ate to be the Models of all Thitigs to be produced. © This, th that 
crude ſerife, it is uſually propoſed, would need ſome better explication, 
before it 'can fully be affented to, © feds bi RE ihe 

F 16. Secondly, It wotild be neceffary to know, whether Nattiredfways 
attains that Eſence, it defighs in the production of -Things. The irre- 

vlat arid monſtrous Births, that in divers ſorts of Animals have been ob- 
Zrved, will always give us treaſon to doubt of one, or both of theſe. 


tre, diftitiguiſh- 


of real Eſſet- 


Ces, 


F 17. Thirdly, It ought tobe determined, whether thofe we call Moz- 


ſfters, be really a diſtin Species, according to the ſcholaſtick notion of 
the word Species ; ſince it is certain, that every thing that exifts, has its 
farticular Conſtitution : Arid yet we find, that fome of theſe motiſtrous 
Produdtions, have few-or none of thoſe Qualities, which are fappoſed to 
reſalt from, and accompany the Eſſexce of that Species, from whence they 
derivetheit Originals,and to which, by their deſcent,they ſeem to belong. 

F 18. Fourthly, The #eal Eſſences of thoſe Things, which we diſtin- 
guiſh into Species, and as ſo diſtinguiſhed we name, ought to be known 
1.6. we ought to have [eas of thern. But fihce we are ignofant in thefe 
foar points, the ſuppoſed real Eſſences of Things, ſtand us not in flead for 
the diſtinguiſhing Subſtances into Species. 


F rg. Fifthly, The only imaginable help ih this cafe wonld be, that Our nonindl 
having framed perfe&t complex Jdeas of the Properties of things, flow- Elms ef 


ances , 


ing from their different real Eſſences, we ſhould thereby diſtinguiſh them ,,",7-s* 
into Species. But neither c#h this be done : for being ignorant of the Colle&iomof 
real Effence it ſelf, it is impoſſible to know all thofe Propetties,that flow Properrics. 


from it, ahd are ſo annexed fo it, that any one of them being Siray we 
my certainly conclude, that that Eſſence is riot there, and ſothe T' ing 
is not of that Species. We cati never know what are the pretiſe num- 
ber of Properties depending on the real Efſence of Gold,any one of which 
failing.the real Efſence of Gold, and confequently Gold, would hot be 
there,unlefs we knew the real Efſence of Gold it ſelf, aid by that de- 
termined that Species. By theWord Gold here, I muſt be underſtood to 
deſign a particular piece of Matter ; . g. the laſt Guinea that was coin'd. 
For if it ſhould ſtand here in its ordinary Srgnification for that complex 
Idea, which I, or any one elfe' calls Gold 3 7. e. for the nominal Eflence 
of Gold, it would be Fargon - fo hard isit, to ſhew.the various meaning. 


and imperfe&tion of Words,when we have nothing elfe but Wordsto'do 
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F 20. By all which it is clear, That our diſtinguiſhing Subſtances into 
Species by Names, s not at all founded or their real Eſſences ;, nor can we 
pretend to range, and determine them exaQtly into Species, according to 
internal eſſential differences. 

F 21. But ſince, as has been remarked, we have need of general Words, 
tho' we know not the real Efſences of Things all we can do, is tocolle& 
ſuch a number of ſimple 1deas, as by Examination, we find to be united 
together in Things exiſting, and thereof to. make one complex [ea. 

hich though it be not the real Eſſence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is 
yet the ſpecifick Eſſence, to which our Name belongs, and is convertible 
with it ; by which we may atleaſt try theTruth of theſe nominal Effences, 
For Example, there be that ſay, that the Efſence of Body is extenſion : If 
it be ſo,we can never miſtake in putting the Eſſence of any thing for the 
Thing it elf. Let us then in Diſcourſe, put Extexſ7or for Body; and when 
we would ſay, that Body moves, let us ſay, that Extenſion moves, and 
ſee how it will look. He that ſhould ſay, that one Extenſion, by im- 
pulſe moves another extenſion, would, by the bare Expreſſion, ſuffici- 
ently ſhew the abſurdity of ſuch a Notion. The Eſexce of any thing, 
in reſpe& of us,is the whole complex [dea,comprehended and marked by 
that Name ; and in Subſtances, beſides the ſeveral diſtintt ſimple [dex 
that make them up,the confuſed one of Subſtance, or of.. an unknown 
pert and Caule of their Union, is always apart : And therefore the 
Eflence- of Body-is not bare Extenſion, but an extended ſolid thing ; and 
ſo to ſay, an extended ſolid thing moves, or impels another, is all one, 
and as intelligible,as to ſay, Body moves, or impels. Likewiſe, to ſay, 
that a rational Animal is capable of Converſation,is all one,as to ſay,aMar. 
But no one will ſay, That Rationality is capable of Converſation, becauſe 
It makes not the whole Efſence, to-which we give the Name Man. 

F 22. There are Creatures in the World, that have ſhapes like.ours,but 
are hairy, and want Language, and Reaſon. There are Naturals amongſt 
us, that have perfettly our ſhape, but want Reaſon, and ſome of them 
Language too. 'There are Creatures, as 'tis ſaid, ('/t fides peres Authorem, 
but there appears no contradiction, that there ſhould be ſuch)that with 
Language, and Reaſon, and a ſhape in other Things agreeing with ours, 
have hairy Tails ; others where the Males have no Beards, and others 
where the Females have. If it be asked, whether theſe be all Mex, or 
no, all of humane Species ; 'tis plain, the Queſtion refers only to the no- 
minal Efſence : For thoſe of them to whom the definition of the Word 
Mar, or the complex Idea ſignified by that Name, agrees are Mex, and 
the other not. But if the Enquiry be made concerning the ſuppoſed re- 
al Efence 5 and whether the internal Conſtitution and Frame of theſe 
ſeveral Creatures be ſpecifically different, it is wholly impoſiible for us to 
anſwer, no part of that going into our ſpecifick [ea : only we have Rea- 
ſon tothink, that where the Faculties,or outward Frame ſo much differs, 
the internal Conſtitution is not exafly the ſame : But, what difference in 
the internal real Conſtitution makes a ſpecifick difference, it is in vain 
toenquire 3 whilſt our »eaſures of Species be, as they are, only our ab- 
ftraft Ideas, which we know ; and not that internal Conſtitution, which 
makes no part of them. Shall the difference of Hair only on the Skin, 
be a mark of a different internal ſpecifick Conſtitution between a Change- 
ling and a Drill, when they agree in Shape, and want of Reaſon, and 
Speech? And ſhall not the want of Reaſonand Speech, be a ſign to us of 
different real Conſtitutions and Species, between a Changeling, and 4 


reaſonable Man? And ſo of thereſt, if we pretend, that the my” 
| 0 
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of Species or Sorts 1s fixedly eſtabliſhed by the real Frame;and fecret Con- 
ſtitutions of Things. 


F 23. Nor let any one ſay, that the power of propagation in animals Shevier for ds: 
by the mixture of Male and Female, and in Plants by Seeds, keeps the finguiſhed bj 
ſuppoſed real Species diſtinct and entire. For granting this to be true, Generation. 


it would help us in the diſtinction of the Species of things no farther 
than the Tribes of animals and Vegetables. What muſt we do for the 
reſt? But in thoſe too it is not ſufficient : for if Hiſtory lie not, Women 
have conceived by Drills ; and what real Species, by that meaſure, ſuch 
a Production will be in Nature, will be a new Queſtion ; and we have 
Reaſon to think this not impoſſiBle, ſince Mules and Gimars, the one 
from the mixture of an Aſs and a Mare, the other from the mixture of 4 
Bull and a Mare, are fo frequent in the World. I once ſaw a Creature, 
that was the Iſſue of a Cat and a Rat, and had the plain Marks of both 
about it ; wherein Nature appear'd to have followed the Pattern of nei- 
ther ſort alone, but to have jumbled them both together. To which, 
he that ſhall add the monſtrous Produdtions, that are ſo frequently to be 
met with in Nature,will find it hard, even inthe race of Animals to de- 
termine by the Pedigree of what Species every Animal's Iſſue is 4 and be 
at a loſs about the real Efſence, which he thinks certainly conveyed by 
Generation, and has alone a right to the ſpecifick name. But farther, if 
the Species of Animals and Plants are to be diſtinguiſhed only by propa- 
gation, muſt I go to the [des to ſee the Sire and Dam of the one, and 
the Plant from which the Seed was gather'd, that produced the other, to 
know whether this bea Tiger or that Tea ? | 
24. Upon the whole matter, 'tis evident, that *tis their own Colle- 


tions of (ſenſible Qualities, that Men make the Efſences of their ſeveral Rant! forms 


ſorts of Subſtances ; and that their real internal Stru&ures, are not con- 
ſidered by the greateſt part of Men, in the ſorting them. Much leſs were 
any ſubſtantial Forms ever thought on by any, but thoſe who have in 
this one part of the World, learned the Language of the Schools: and 
yet thoſe ignorant Men, who pretend 'not any inſight into the real Eſ- 
ſences, nor trouble themſelves about ſubſtantial Forms, but are content 
with knowing Things one from another, by their ſenſible Qualities, are 
often better acquainted with their Differences z can more nicely diſtin- 
guiſh them from their uſes ; and better know what they may expect from 
each, than thoſe learned quick-{ighted Men, who look ſo deep into them, 
and talk ſo confidently of ſomething more hidden and effential. 


F 25. But ſuppoſing that the real Eſſences of Subſtances were diſcoveta- The ſpreifick * 
ble, by thoſe, that would ſeverely apply themſelves to that Enquiry ; yet Eſſences are 


we could not reaſonably think, that the raking of things under genera 
Names, was regulated by thoſe internal real Conſtitutions, or any thing 
elſe but their obvious appearances, Since Languages, in-all Countries, 
have been eſtabliſhed long before Sciences. So that they have not been 
Philoſophers, or Logicians, or ſuch who have troubled themſelves about 
Forms and Eſſences, that have made the general Names,. that are in uſe 
amonegſt the ſeveral Nations-of Men : But thoſe, more or leſs comprehen- 
. five terms, have, for the moſt part, in all Languages, received their Birth 
and Signification, from ignorant and illiterate People, who ſorted and 
denominated Things, by thoſe ſenſible Qualities they found in them, 
thereby to ſignify them, when abſent, to others, whether they had ar 
occaſion to mention a Sort, or a particular Thing. | 


] made by th# 


F 26. Since then it is evident, that we ſort and name Subſtances by Therefore verj 


their zo-7iral, and not by their real Eſſences, the next thing to be con(1- 
M m dered 
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dered is, how, and by whom theſe Eſſences come to be made. As to the . 
latter, 'ris evident they are made by the Mind, and not by Nature : For 
were they Nature's Workmanſhip, . they could not be ſo various and dif- 
ferent in ſeveral Men,as tis evident they are. For if we will examine It, 
we ſhall not find the nominal Efſence of any one Species of Subſtances, in 
all Men the ſame ; no not of that, which of all others we are the moſt in- 
timately acquainted with. It could not poſlibly be, that the abſtrat 
Jdea, to which the name Maz is given, ſhould be different in ſeveral 
Men, if it were of Nature's making ; and that to one it ſhould be 4;- 
ral rationale, and to another Animal implume bipes latis unguibus. He 
that annexes the name Maz, to a complex Idea, made up of Senſe and 
ſpontaneous Motion, join'd to a Body of ſuch a ſhape, has thereby one 
Eſſence of the Species Mar + And he that,upon farther examination, adds 
rationality, has another Effence of the Species he calls Man : By which 
means, the {ame individual will be a true Max to the one, which is not 
ſo to the other. I think, there is ſcarce any one will allow this upright 


Figure, ſo well known, to bethe eſſential difference of the Species Maz ; 


and yet how far Men determine of the ſorts of Animals, rather by their 
Shape, than Deſcent,, is very viſible; ſince it has been more than once 
debated, whether ſeveral humane F#ius ſhould be preſerved, or recei- 
ved to Baptiſm, or no, only becauſe of the difference of their outward 
Configuration, from the ordinary Make of Children, without knowing 
whether they were not as capable of Reaſon, as Infants caſt in another 
Mould : Some whereof, though of an approved ſhape, are never capable 
of as much appearance of Reaſon, all their Lives, as 1s to be found in an 
Ape, oran Elephant ; and never give any ſigns of being: acted by a ra- 
tional Soul. Whereby it is evident, that the outward Figure, which on- 
ly was found wanting, and not the Faculty of Reaſon, which no body 
could know would be wanting :in its due Seaſon, was made effential to 
the humane Species. The learned Divine and Lawyer, muſt, on ſuch oc- 
caſions, renounce his ſacred Definition of Animal Rationale, and ſubſti- 


. tute ſome other Efſence of the humane Species. Monſieur Mezage fur- 


niſhes us with an Example worth the taking notice of on this occaſion. 
When the Abbot of St. Martin, (ays he, was born, he had ſo little of the Fi-- 
gure of a Man, that it beſpoke him rather a Monſter, *Iwas for ſome time 
under Deliberation, whether he ſhould be baptized or no. However, he was 
baptized and declared a Man proviſionally | till time ſhould ſhew what he 
would prove.] Nature had moulded him ſo untowardly, that he was called 
all his Life the Abbot Malotru, 1. e. Tl ſhaped. He was of Caen. Menagj- 
ana 223, This Child we ſee was very near being excluded out of the 
Species of Mar, barely by his Shape. He eſcaped very narrowly as he was, 
and *tis certain a Figure a little more odly turn'd had caſt him,and he had 
been executed as a thing not to be allowed to paſs for a. Man. And yet 
there can be no Reaſon given, why if the Lineaments of his Face had 
been a little alter'd, a rational Soul could not have been lodg'd in 
him; why a Viſage ſomewhat longer,or a Noſe flatter,or a wider Mouth 
could not have conſiſted, as well as the reſt of his 111 Figure, with ſuch 
a Soul, ſuch Parts, as made him, disfigured as he was, | capable to be a 
Dignitary in the Church. 

F 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, conſiſts the preciſe and 
anmovable Boundaries of that Species 2 'Tis plain, if we examine, there 1s 


z0 ſuch thing wade by Nature, and eſtabliſhed by Her amongſt Men. The 


'real Eſſence of that, or any other ſort of Subſtances, 'tis evident we know 


not ; and therefore are ſo undetermined in our nominal Effences, which 
we 
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we make our ſelves, that if ſeveral Men were to be asked, concerning 
ſome odly-ſhaped Fzixs, as ſoon as born, whether it werea Mar, or no, 
'tis paſt doubt, one ſhould meet with different Anſwers: Which could not 
happen,if the nominal Efſences, whereby we limit and diſtinguiſh'the Spe- 
cies of Subſtances, were not made by Man, with ſorne libetty ; but were 
exactly copied from preciſe Boundaries ſet by Nature, whereby it diſtin- 
guiſh'd all Subſtances into certain Species, Who would undertake to re- 
ſolve, what Species that Monſter was of, which 1s mentioned by Lice- 
tus, lib. 1. c. 3. with a Man's Head and Hog's Body ? Or thoſe other, 

which to the Bodies of Men, | had the Heads of Beaſts, as Dogs, Horſes, 
ec. It any of theſe Creatures had lived, and could have ſpoke, it would 
have increaſed the difticulty. Had the upper part, tothe middle, been 
of humane ſhape, and all below Swine ; Had it been Murther to deſtroy 
it? Or muſt the Biſhop have been conſulted, whether it were Man 
enough to be admitted to the Font, or no ? As I have been told, it hap- 
pen'd in France ſome Years ſince, in ſomewhata like cafe. So uncertairi 
are the Boundaries of Species of Animals tous, who have no other Mea- 
ſures, than the complex [4eas of our own colletting: And ſo far are we 
from certainly knowing what a Maz is:z though, perhaps, it will be 
judged great Ignorance to make any doubt about it. And yet, I think, 
I may 1ay, that the certain Boundaries of that Spectes, are fo far from 
being determined, and the preciſe number of fimple {deas, which make 
that nominal Effence, ſo far from being ſetled, and perfetly known, 
that very material Doubts may ſtill ariſe about it: And Iimagine, none 
of the Definitions of the word Marx, which we yet have,nor Deſcriptrons 
of that ſort of Animal, are ſo perfett and exaCt, as to. fatisfie a confide- 
rate inquiſitive Perſon ; much leſs to obtain a general Confent, and to 
be that which Men would every where ſtick by, in the Decifion of Caſes, 
and determining of Life and Death, Baptiſm or no Baptiſm, in Produ- 
ions that might happen. 


F 28. But though theſe nominal Eſſences of Subſtances ate made by the g,, gs þ; ur 
Mind, they are of yet wade ſo arbitrarily, as thoſe of mixed Modes. To bitrary as 
the making of any nominal Effence, it is neceffaty, Firſ#, That the Ideas mixed Modes: 


whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an Union as to tmake but one 1dea, how 
compounded ſoever. Secondly, That the particular Ideas fo united, be 
exactly the ſame, neither more nor leſs. For if two abſtratt cotnplex 


. Ideas, differ either in number, or ſorts, of their component parts, they 


make two different, and not one and the ſame Efſence. In the firſt of 
theſe, the Mind, in making its complex [deas of Subſtances, only fol- 


+ lows Nature ; and puts none together, which are not ſuppoſed to have 


an union in Nature. No body joins the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape 


of a Horſe ; nor the Colour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixednefs of I 


Gold, to be the complex [deas of any real Subſtances ; unleſs he has a 
mind to fill his Head with Chimera's, and his Diſcourſe with unintelligt- 
ble Words. Men, obſerving certain Qualities always join'd and exiſting 
together, therein copied Nature z and of [deas fo united, made their 
complex ones of Subſtances. For though Men may make what complex 


Ideas they pleaſe,and give what Names to them they will ; yet if they will 


be underſtood, when they ſpeak of Things really exiſting,they muſt, in 
ſome degree, conform their [4eas to the Things they would ſpeak of : Or 
elſe Men's Language will be like that of Babel ; and every Man's Words, 
being intelligible only to himſelf, would no Tonger ſerve to Converſation, 
and the ordinary Afﬀairs of Life, if the [deas they ſtand for, be not ſome 
way anſwering the common appearances and agreement of Subſtances, 4s 
they really exiſt, M ri 2 $ 29. Secondly, 
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F 29. Secondly, Though the Mind of Man, iz making its complex Ideas 
of Subſtances, never puts any together that do not really, or are not 
{uppoſed to co-exiſt ; and fo it truly borrows that, Union from Nature: 
Yet the zumber it combines, depends wpor the various Care, Induſtry, or 
Fancy of him that makes it. Men generally content themſelves with 
ſome few ſenfible obvious Qualities z and often, if not always, leave out 
others as material, and as firmly united, as thoſe that they take. Of ſen- 
ſible Subſtances there are two ſorts ; one of organiz'd Bodies, which are 
propagated by Seed ; and in theſe, the Shape is that, which to us is the 
leading Quality, and moſt characteriſtical Part, that determines the Spe- 
cies: And therefore in Vegetables and Animals, an extended ſolid Sub- 
ſtance of ſuch a certain Figure uſually ſerves the turn. For however 
ſome Men ſeem to prize their Definition of Azimal Rationale, yct ſhould 
there a Creature be found, that had Language and Reaſon,but partaked 
not of the uſual ſhape of a Man, I believe it would hardly paſs for a Maz, 
how much ſoever it were Animal Rationale. And if Baalam's Aſs had, 
all his Life, diſcourſed as rationally as he did once with his Maſter, x 
doubt yet, whether any one would have thought him worthy the name 
Maz, or allow'd him to be of the ſame Species with himſelf. As in Ve- 
getables and Animals 'tis the Shape, ſo in moſt other Bodies, not propa- 
gated by Seed, 'tis the Colour we moſt fix on, and are moſt led by. Thus 
where we find the Colour of Gold, weare apt to imagine all the other 
Qualities, comprehended in our complex 1dea, to be there alſo : and 


we commonly take theſe two obvious Qualities, viz. Shape and Colour, 


Fb:ich yet 


for ſo preſumptive 1deas of ſeveral Species, that in a good Picture, we 
readily ſay, this is a Lion, and that a Roſe ; this is a Gold, and that a 
Silver Goblet, only by the different Figures and Colours, repreſented to 
the Eye by the Pencil. | 

F 30. But though this ſerves well enough for groſs and confuſed Con- 


ſerve for con- Ceptions, and unaccurate ways of Talking and Thinking ; yet Mez: are 


mon Converſe. 


far enough from having agreed on the preciſe number of ſimple Ideas, or 
Qualities, belonging to any ſort of Things, ſignified by its name. Nor is it 
a wonder, fince it requires much time, pains, and skill, ſtrict enquiry, 
and long examination, to find out what, and how many thoſe ſimple 
Ideas are, which are conſtantly and inſeparably united in Nature, and are 
always to be found together in the ſame Subje&t. Moſt Men, wanting 
either Time, Inclination, or Induſtry enough for this, even to ſome tole- 
rable degree,content themſelves with ſome few obvious,and outward ap- 


.Pearances of Things, thereby readily to diſtinguiſh and ſort them for the 


common Afeairs of Life : And ſo,without farther examination, give them 
names,or take up the Names already in uſe. Which, though in common 
Converſation they paſs well enough for the figns of ſome few obvious 
Qualities co-exiſting, are yet farenough from comprehending, in a ſetled 
Ggnification, a preciſe number of ſimple [degs ; much leſs all thoſe, which 
are united in Nature. He that ſhall conſider, after ſo much ſtir, about 
Genzs and Species, and ſuch a deal of talk of ſpecifick Differences, how 
few Words we have yet ſetled Definitions of, may, with Reaſon,imagine, 
that thoſe Forms, which there hath been ſo much noiſe made abour, are 
onlyChimera's;which give us no light into the ſpecifickNatures of Things, 
And he that ſhall conſider, how far.the names of Subſtances are from ha- 
ving Significations, wherein all who uſe them do agree, will have reaſon 
to conclude, that though the nominal Eſnces of Subſtances, are all {up- 
poſed to be copied from Nature; yet they are all, or moſt of them, very 
imperfect. Since the Compolition of thoſe complex /deas, are, in ſeve- 
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ral Men, very difterent: and therefore, that theſe Boundaries of Wpectes, 
areas Men, and not as Nature makes them, if at leaſt there are in Na- 
ture any ſuch prefixed Bounds. *Tis true, that many particular Sub- 
ſtances are ſo made by Nature, that they have agreement and likeneſs one 
with another, and ſo attord a Foundation of being ranked into forts. But 


the ſorting of Things by us, or the making of determinate Species, being 


in order to naming and comprehending them under general terms, I can- 
not ſee how it can be properly ſaid, that Nature ſets the Boundaries of 
the Species of Things: Or if it be ſo, our Boundaries of Spectes, are not 
exactly conformable to thoſe in Nature. For we, having need of general 
names for preſent uſe, ſtay not fora perfect diſcovery of all thoſe Quali- 
ties, which would beſt ſhew us their moſt material differences and agree- 
ments z but we our ſelves divide them, by certain obvious appearances, 
into Species, that we may the eaſter, under general names, communicate 
our thoughts about them. For having no other Knowledge of any Sub- 
ſtance, but of the ſimple [deas, that are united in it ;, and obſerving ſe- 
veral particular Things to agree with others, in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple 
Ideas, we make that collection our. ſpecitick Idea, and give it a general 
name 3 that in recording our own Thoughts and Diſcourſe with others, 
we may in one ſhort word, deſign all the Individuals that agree in that 
complex Idea, without enumerating the ſimple [deas, that make it up 5 
and ſo not waſte our Time and Breath in tedious Deſcriptions : which 
we ſee they.are fain to do, who would diſcourſe of any new ſort of things, 
they: have not yet a Name for. 

F 31. But however, theſe Species of Subſtances paſs well enough in Eſſences of 
ordinary Converſation, it is plain, that this complex 14ea, wherein they Species undet 
obſerve ſeveral Individuals to agree, is, 'by 'different Men, made ve _ 
differently 5 by ſome more, and others leſs accurately. In ſome, this *” : 
complex Idea contains a greater, and in others a ſmallernumber of Qua- 
lities ; and fo is apparently ſuch as the Mind makes it. The yellow ſhi- 
ning Colour, makes Gold to Children; others add Weight,Malleablerieſs, 
and Fuſtbility 3 and others yet other Qualities, which they find joined 
with that yellow Colour, as conſtantly as its Weight or Fuſibility. For 
inall theſe, and the like Qualities, one has as good a right to be put in- 
to the complex 1dea of that Subſtance, wherein they are all join'd, as 
another. And therefore different Mex leaving out, or putting in ſeveral 
ſimple Ideas, which others do not, according to their various Exami- 


nation, Skill, or obſervation of that ſubjed, have different Eſſences of 


C 


Gold ; which muſt therefore be of their own,and not of Nature's making. 

F 32. If the »umber of ſimple Ideas, that make the nominal Eſſence of the 71, wure ge 
loweſt Species, or firſt ſorting of Individuals,deperrds on the Mind of Mani, neral our-1- 
variouſly collecting them, it is much more evident,that they do fo, in the 4eas are, the 
more comprehenſive Claſſes,which, by the Maſters of Logick are called Ge- prom CO gags 
zera, Theſe are complex Ideas delignedly imperfect : And 'tis viſible at ;;al ehoyare. 
firſt ſight, that ſeveral of thoſe Qualities, that are to be found in the Things 


themſelves, are purpoſely left out of gezerical Ideas. For as the Mind, to 


make general [deas,comprehending ſeveral particulars, leaves out thoſe of 
Time,and Place,and ſuch other, that make them incommunicable to' more 
than one Individual, ſo to make other yet more general 14deas, that niay 
comprehend different ſorts, it leaves out thoſe Qualities that diſtinguiſh 
them, and puts intoits new Colleftion, only ſuch [deas, as are common 
to ſeveral ſorts. The ſame Convenience that made Men expreſs ſeveral 
parcels of yellow Matter coming from Gxizy and Perz, under one name, 


ſets them alſo upon making of one name, that may ne OY 
O 
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Gold, and Silver, and ſome other Bodies of different ſorts. This is 
done by leaving out thoſe Qualities, which are peculiar to each ſort ; and 
retaining a complex I[dea,made up of thoſe, that are common to them al}. 
To which the name Metal being annexed, there is a Ger conſtituted ; 
the Eſſence whereof being that abſtra& Idea, containing only Malleable- 
neſs and Fulibility, with certain degrees of Weight and Fixedneſs, wherein 
ſome Bodies of ſeveral Kinds agree, eaves ont the Colour,and other Qua- 
lities peculiar to Gold,and Silver, and the other forts comprehended un- 
der the name Metal. Whereby it is plain,that Men follow not exacly the 
'Patterns ſet them by Nature, when they maketheir general Jdeas of Sub- 
ſtances 3 ſince there is no Body to be found, which has barely Malleable- 
neſs and Fuſibility in it, without other Qualities as inſeparable as thoſe, 
But Men, in making their general [deas, ſeeking more the convenience 
of Language and quick diſpatch, by ſhort and comprehenſive ſigns, than. 
the true and preciſe Nature of Things, as they exiſt, have, in the fra- 
ming their abſtra& Ideas, chiefly purſued that end, which was, to be 
furniſhed with ſtore of general, and variouſly comprehenſive Names. So 
that in this whole buſineſs of Gerera and Species, the Genys, or more com- 
prehenſive, is but a partial Conceptionof what is in the Species, and the 
Species, but a partial Idea of what is to be found in each individual. If 
therefore any one will think, that a Mar, and a Horſe,” and an Animal, 
and a Plant, &c. are diſtinguiſhed by real Effences made by Nature, he 
muſt think Nature to be very liberal of theſe real Eſſences, making one 
for Body, another for an Animal, and another for a Horſe ; and all theſe 
Eſſences liberally beſtowed upon Bucephalus. But if we would rightly 
conſider what is done, if all theſe Gezera and Species,or Sorts, we ſhould 
find, that there is no new Thing made, but only more or leſs compre- 
henſive ſigns whereby we may be enabled to expreſs, in a few. ſyllables, 
great numbers of particular Things, as they agree in more or leſs general 
conceptions, which -we have framed to that purpoſe. In all which, we 
may obſerve,that the more general term,is always the name of a leſs com- 
plex Idea; and that each Gerws is but a partial conception of the Species 
comprehended under it. So that if theſe abſtract general [eas be thought 
to be complete, it can only be in reſpect of a certain eſtabliſhed relation, 
between them and certain names, which are made uſe of to fignifie them; 
and not in reſpect of any thing exiſting, as made by Nature. 


This all ac: F 33. This 1s adjuſted to the true end of Speech, which is to be the 


commodated 
to the end 0 


Speech. 


Inſtance in 
Caſſuaries. 


eaſteſt and ſhorteſt way of communicating our Notions. For thus he,that 
would make and diſcourſe of Things, as they agreed in the complex [deq - 
of Extenſion and Solidity, needed but uſe the word Body, to denote all 
ſach. He that, to theſe, would join others, ſignified by the words Life, 
Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, needed but uſe the word 4rimal, to 
ſigvify all which partaked' of thoſe Ideas : and he that had made 
a complex Idea of a Body, with Life, Senſe, and Motion, with the 
Faculty of Reaſoning,and acertain Shape joined to it,needed but ule the 
ſhort monoſyllable Maz, to expreſs all particulars that correſpond to 
that complex Idea. This is the proper buſineſs of Genws and Species - 
and this Men do, without any conſideration of real Eſſences, or ſubſtan- 
tial Forms, which come not within the reach of our Knowledge, when 
we think of thoſe things ; nor within the ſignification of our Words, 
when we diſcourſe with others. 

F 34. Were I to talk with any one, of a Sort of Birds, I lately ſaw in 
St. Fames's Park.about three or four Foot high, with a Covering of ſome- 
thing between Feathers and Hair, of a dark brown colour, Co 
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Wings, but 1n the place thereof, two or three little Branches, coming 
down like ſprigs of Spaniſh Broom ; long great Legs, with Feet only of 
three Claws, 'and without a Tail; I muſt make this Deſcription of it, 
and ſo may make others underſtand me : But when I am told, that the 
name of it 1s Caſſuaris, I may then uſe that word to ſtand in diſcourſe 
for all my complex {4ea mentioned in that deſcription 5 though by 
that word, which is now become a ſpecifick name, I know no more of 
the real Effence, or Conſtitution of that fort of Animals, than I did 
before ; and knew probably as much of the nature of that Species of 
Birds, before learn'd the name, as many Ergliſþ-men do of Swans, or 
Herons, which are ſpecifick names, very well known of: ſorts of Birds 
common in England. 


F 35. From what has been ſaid, 'tis evident, that Mer make ſorts of Men deter- 
Things. For it being different Effences alone, that make different Spe- '* the ſorts. 


* cies, 'tis plain, that they who make thoſe abſtratt [deas, which are the 
nominal Effences, do thereby make the Species, or Sort. Should there be 
a Body found, having all the other Qualities of Gold, except Malleable- 
ne(s, twould,no doubt, be made a queltion whether it were Gold orno; 
7.e. whether it were of that Species. This could be determined only by.that 
abſtract ea, to which every one annexed the name Gold - fo that it 
would be true Gold to him, and belong to that Species, who included 
not Malleableneſs in his nominal Eſſence, ſignified by the Sound Gold ; 
and on the other ſide, it would not be true Gold, or of that Species to 
him, who included Malleableneſs in his ſpecifick 1dea. And who, I pray, 
151t, that makes theſe divers Species, even under one and the ſame name, 
but Men that make two different abſtraCt Ideas, conliſting not exattly of 
the ſame collection of Qualities > Nor 1s it a mere Suppoſition to ima- 
gine,that a Body may exiſt, wherein the other obvious Qualities of Gold 
may be without Malleableneſs ; ſince it is certain, that Gold it ſelf will 
be ſometimes ſo eager, (as Artiſts call it) that it will as little endure the 
Hammer, as Glaſs it ſelf. What we have ſaid, of the putting in, or 
leaving out of Malleableneſs out of the complex Idea, the nare Gold is, 
. by any one, annexed to, may be ſaid of its peculiar Weight, Fixednels, 
and ſeveral other the like Qualities: For whatever is left out, or put in, 
'tis ſtil] the complex Idea, to which that name is annexed, that makes the 
Species : and as any particular parcel of Matter anſwers that [4ea, ſo the 
name of the ſort belongs truly to it ; and it is of that Speczes. And thus 
any thing is true Gold, perfe&t Metal. All which determination of the 
Species, tis plain, depends on the Underſtanding of Man, making this or 
that complex Idea. 


F 36. This then, in ſhort, is the caſe: Nature makes mary particular Nature makes 
Things, which do agree one with another, in many ſenfible Qualities, Simils- 


and probably too, in their internal frame and/Conſtitution': but 'tis not ** 


this real Eſſence that diſtinguiſhes them into Species 3 'tis Mer, who, 
taking occaſion from the Qualities they find united in them, and where- 
in, they obſerve often ſeveral individualsto agree, range them into Sorts, 
in order to their naming , for the convenience of comprehenſive ſigns; 
under which individuals, according to their conformity to this. or that 
abſtract Zea, come to be ranked as under Enfigns : ſo that this is of the 
Blue, that the Red Regiment ; this is a Man, that a Drill : And in this, 
I think, conſiſts the whole buſineſs of Genzs and Spectes. 

F 37. I do not deny, but Nature, in the conſtant produGtion of par- 
ticular Beings, makes them not always new and various, but very much 


alike and of kin one to another : But I think it is nevertheleſs true, _ 
the 
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the boundaries of the Species, whereby Men ſort them, are made by Mgn ; 
ſince the Efſences of the Speczes, diſtinguiſhed by different Names, are, as 
has been proved, of Man's making, and ſeldom adequate to the internal 


- Nature of the Things they are taken from. So that we may truly ſay, 


Each abſtrat 


{uch a manner of ſorting of Things, 1s the Workmanſhip of Men. 
F 38, One thing, I doubt not, but will ſeem very ſtrange in this Do- 


Idea 5s an E/* Arinez which is, that from what hath been ſaid, it will follow, that cach 


ſence. 


abſtra Idea, with a name to it, makes a diſtin Species. But who can 
helpit, if Truth will have itſo ? For fo it muſt remain, till ſome body 


* can ſhew us the Species of Things, limited and diſtinguiſhed by ſome- 


Genera and 
Species are 
in order to 
TAammg. 


thing elſe ; and let us ſee, that general terms ſignify not our abſtract 
Ideas, but ſomething different from them. I would fain know, why a 
Shock and a Hound, are not as diſtinct Spectes, as a Spaniel and an Ele- 
phant. We have no other [de of the different Effence of an Elephant 
and a Spaniel, than we have of the different Effence of a Shock and a * 
Hound ; all the efſential-difference, whereby we know and diſtinguiſh 
them one from another, conſiſting only in the different Collection of 
ſimple Ideas, to which we have given thoſe different names. 

F 39. How much the making of Species and Genera is in order to ge- 
zeral names, and how much general Names are neceflary, if not to the 
Being, yet at leaſt to the completing of a Species, and making it paſs 
for ſuch, will appear, befides what has been ſaid above concerning Ice 
and Water, in a very familiar Example. A filent and a ſtriking Watch, 
are but one Species, to thoſe who have but one name for them : but he 
that has the name Watch for one, and Clock for the other, and diſtin&_ 
complex 1deas, to which thoſe names belong, to: him they are different 
Species. It will be faid;perhaps,that the inward contrivance and conſtituti- 
on is different between theſe two,which the Watch-maker has a clear [dex 
of. And yet, 'tis plain, they are but one Species to him, when he has but 
one name for them. For what 1s ſufficient in the inward Contrivance, to 
make a new Species © There are ſome Watches, that are made with four 
Wheels, others with five : Is this a ſpecifick difference to the Workman ? 
Some have Strings and Phyſies, and othersnone 3 ſome have the Balance 
looſe, and others regulated by a ſpiral Spring, and others by Hogs Bri- 
ſtles: Are any, or all of theſe enough to make a ſpecifick difference to 
the Workman, that knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other different con- 
trivances, in the internal Conſtitutions of Watches 2 *Tis certain, each of 
theſe hath a real difference from the reſt : But whether it be an eſſential, 
a ſpecitick difference or no, relates only to the complex Idea,” to which 
the name Watch is given: as long as they all agree in the Idea which 
that name ſtands for,and that name does not as a generical name compre- 
hend different Species under it, they are not effentially nor ſpecifically 
different. But it any one will make minuter Diviſions from Differences, 
that he knows in the internal frame of Watches ;and to ſuch preciſe com- 
plex 1Jeas, give Names, that ſhall prevail, they will then be new Species 
to them, who have thoſe Ideas with names to them ; and can, by thoſe 
differences diſtinguiſh Watches into theſe ſeveral ſorts, and then Watch 
will be a generical name. But yet they would be nodiſtin@ Speczes to Men, 
1gnorant of Clock-work, and the inward Contrivances of Watches, who 
had no other: [dea, but the outward ſhape and Bulk, with the markin 


of the Hours by the Hand. For to them, all thoſe other Names would 
be but ſynonymous Terms for the fame Jdea, and fignifie no more, nor 


no other thing but a Watch. Juſt thus, I rhink, it is in natural Things. 
No body will doubt, that the Wheels, or Springs (if I may ſo ſay) with- 
| in, 
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in, are difierent in a ratio*al Mar, and a Changeling, no thore than that 
there 1s a difference in the frame between a Dri// and a Changeling. But 
whether one, or both theſe differences be efſential, or ſpecifical, is only to 
be known to us, by their agreement, or diſagreement with the complex 
{Idea that the name Mar ſtands for : For by that alone can it be determi- 
ned, whether one,or both, or neither of thoſe be a:Man, or no. | 

F 40. From what has been before ſaid, we may ſee the reaſon, why, i gyccies of ar- 
the ſpecies of artificial Things, there is generally leſs confuſion and uncertain- tificial rhing 
ty,than in natural. Becauſe att artificial Thing being a produQtion of Man, {9 confuſe 
which the Artificer defign'd, and therefore well knows the ea of, the **** v6 
name of it is ſuppoſed to ſtand for no other Idea,hor to import any other 
Eſſence, than what is certainly to be known, and eaſy enongh to be ap- 
prehended. For the [dea,or Eſſence, of the ſeveral ſorts of artificial Things, 
conliſting, for the moſt part, in nothing but the: determinate Figure'6f 
ſenſible Parts; and ſometimes Motion' depending - thereon, which: the | 
Artificer faſhions in Matter, ſuch as he finds for his Turn, it is not be- 
yond the reach of our Faculties to attain a certain [ea thereof 3 and fo 
ſettle the fignification of 'the Names, whereby the Species of artificial 
Things are diſtinguiſhed; with leſs Doubt, Obfcurity, and Equivocation, 
than we can in Things natural, whoſe differences and Operations depend 
upon Contrivances, __ the reach of our Diſcoveries. * OHA) | 

F 41. I muſt be excuſed here, if I think, artificial Things are of diſtin? Artificial 
Species, as well as natural : |: Since I find they are as plainly and orderly ing: of.di- 
ranked into ſorts, by different abſtrat[deas, with general namesannexed #7 Speties 
to them, as diſtin one from another as thoſe of natural Subſtances, For 
why ſhould we not think a Watch,and'Piſtol,as diſtinct Species one from 
another, as a Horſe, and a Dog, they being expreſſed in our Minds by di- 
ſtint [deas,, and ro others, by diſtin&t Appellations ?- qo 

F 42. This is farther to be obſerved;concerningiSzbſtarces, that they Subſtances « 
alone of all our ſeveral-ſorts of 1deas, '\ have particular, or proper Names, one have pro 
whereby one only particular Thing is ſignified. Becauſe in ſimple Ideas, *” New 
Modes, and Relations, - it ſeldoin Los, ' that Men: have occafion»to 
mention often this, - or that particular, when-it is abſent. Beſides the 
greateſt part of mixed Modes, being Actions, which periſh in their Birth, 
are not capable of a laſting Duration,asSubſtances,which are the Actors z 
and wherein the ſimple 14eas that make up the complex 1deas deligned 
by the Name, have a laſting Union. | | 

' $ 43. 1muſt beg pardon of my Reader, forhaving dwelt ſo long up- Diffculty & 

on this eo) how en es, 0 ſome Obſcurity. But I defire,it may be 7% ff 


conſidered, how diffecult -” to lead p77 by Words A _— FR 
of Things, ſtrippd of thoſe ſpecifical- differences we give them : ic 
Thiogs, if "qe - I ſay othing ; and if I do name them, I thereby 
rank them into ſome ſort, or other, and ſuggeſt to the Mind the uſual 
abſtradt Idea of that Species 3 and ſo croſs my purpoſe. For totalk of a 
Maz, and to lay by, at the ſame time, the ordinary fignification of the 
Name Man, which is our complex [dea; uſually annexed to it z and bid 
the Reader conſider Mar, as he is in himſelf; and as he is really diſtin- 
guiſhed from others, in his internal Conſtitution, or rea} Efence, that 
is, by ſomething; he knows not what, looks like _— : and yet thus 
one muſt do, who would ſpeak of the ſuppoſed real Effencesand Species 
of Things, as thought to bemade by Nature, if it be but only to make 
it underſtood, that there is no ſuch thing ſignified by the general Names, 
which Subſtances are called by. But becauſe it is difficult by known 
familiar Names to do this, give me leave to _ by an — 
n 
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to make the different Conſideration, the Mind has of ſpecifick Names 
and Ideas, a little more clear 5 and to fhew how the complex 14eas of 
Modes, are referred -fometitnes to-Archetypes in the Minds of other in- 
telligent Beings or which is the ſame, to the fignification annexed by 
others to their received Names 5i and: ſometitnes to no Archetypes at all. 
Give me leave alfoto fhew how-the Mind always refers its Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances, either to the Subſtances themſelves, or tothe _—_— of their 
Names, as to the Arrhetypes 3-and alfo to make plain the Nature of Spe- 
cies, or ſorting of ;Things, ':as apprehended; atid made uſe of by us; 
-and of the Effences belonging to-thoſe Species,which is, perhaps,of more 
_ Moment, to diſcover the Extent and'Certainty of our Knowledge, than 
weat fir{t imagine. a : 
-$:44: Let us fuppoſe Adam inthe State of a-grown Man, with a good 
Underſtanding; but ina ſtrange Country, with all Things new, and un- 


i» Kinncab Engin about him-; -and'no other Facalties, toattain the Knowledge of 


them; but 'what:one of this Age has now. He obſerves Lamech more me- 
lhcholy than uſual; and imagines it to be froma ſuſpicion he has of his 
Wiſe:4daþ (whom he moſt :ardently loved) that ſhe had toomuch Kind- 
_nels for another Man. - Adi: diſcourſes theſe his Thoughts to Eve, and 
deſires her to take care that Adah commit not folly : And in theſe Dif- 
courſes with Eve, he makes uſe of theſe two new Words, 'Kizneah and 
Niouph.In time, 4daw's miſtake appears, for he finds Lazeech's Trouble pro- 
ceeded from having kill'd a Man: But yet the two Natnes, Kinreahand 
'Niouph ; the one ftanding forſuſpicion, in'a Husband, of his Wife's Diſ- 
loyalty to him, and the. other, for the At of Committing Difloyalty,loft 
not! their diſtin&fignifications. It is plain then, that here'"were 'two'di- 
ſtin& complex-{dexs of mixed Modes, with Names to them; two diſtin 
Species of Adions effentially different, - I ask wherein conſiſted the E(- 
ſences of theſe two-diſtinct ; we of Actions, and *tis plain, it conſiſted 
in- preciſe combination:of ſample 1deas, different in one from the other, 
Lask, whether the complex Ideain Adam's Mind, which he calFd K3eah, 
were adequate, or no ?: And its plain it was,for it being a Combination 
of ſimple 1deas,which he withoutany regard to any Archetype, without 
reſpe&tto any:thing as a: Pattem, voluntarily put together,abſtratted and 
gave the Name :K3izneah to, to expreſs in ſhort to others, by that one 
found, all the ftmple {des contain'd and united in that complex one, it 
muſt. neceffarily follow, that it was an adequate {dea. His own choice 
having made that Combination,it had all in it he mtended it ſhould, and 
' ſo could not but be-perfec,could not but be adequate,it being referr'd to 
- no-other Archetype,.which it was ſuppoſed to repreſent. 
$45. Theſe Words, Kinrmeahand Niowpb, by degrees grew into'com- 
mon uſe ;:andithen the caſe-was ſomewhat alter'd. Adam's Children had 
the ſame Faculties; and thereby the ſame Power that he' had, to make 
whaticomplex' [deas of mixed Modes they pleaſed in their own Minds ; 
toabſtrattthem.,and make what Sounds; they pleaſed, the ſigns of them: 
But the-uſe of Names being to make our [des within us known to 0: 
thers, - that cannot be done, but when the ſame Sign ſtands for the ſame 
Jdeain two, who would communicate their Thoughts,and Diſcourſeto- 
gether. Thoſe therefore of Adam's Children, that found theſe two 
Words, Kinxeah and Nijouph, in familiaruſe,could not take them for in- 
ftignificant ſounds : but muſt needs conclnde, they. ſtood for ſomething, 
for-certain Jdezs, abſtract Ideas, they being general Names, which ab- 
{tract {deas were the Eſſences of the Species diſtinguiſhed-by thoſe Names. 
It #herefore they would uſe theſe Words, as Names of Species _— 
; eſtabliſh 
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eſtabliſh'd and agreed on, they were obliged to conform the [deas,. in 
their Minas, {ſignified by theſe Names, to the [dexs, that they ſtood for in 
other Men's Minds, as to their Patterns and Archetype z and thetr ins 
deed their Ideas of theſe complex Modes were liable to:be inadequate; 
as being very. apt (eſpecially thoſe that confiſted of Combinations of 
many ſimple [4eas) not-to be exattly conformable to:the Wea in other 
Men's Minds, uſing the ſame Names ; though for this, there be uſually 
a Remedy atHand; which is, coask the meaning of any/word, we vn- 
derſtand not, of him thatufes it: it being as mpoſltble;to know: certain- 
ly, what the Words Jealouly and. Adultery (which T think anſwer 783 
and J\83)ſtand for in another Man's Mind, withwhom I woutd diſcourſe 
about them 3-as it-was impoſible, in the beginng of Language; to know 
what Kinneahand Niouphſtood for in another Man's Mind,without Ex 
plication, they being volantary-Signs in every-one, 14 207 
| F 46. Let us now alſo confider after the fame manner; the Nathtes of infonce of 
Subſtances, in their firft Application. 'One'of Ader's Children, roving Subtances 
in the Mountains, lights onaglittering Subſtance, whichpleaſes his Eye; '" £*2ab+ 
Home he carries.it to Adam, who, uponconfideration of it,find$it to be | 
hard, to have bright yetlow Colour, 'andan exceeding great Weight. 
Theſe, perhaps at firſt, are all the Qualities, /hetakes noticeof 'in it, and ®* © 
abſtraCting this complex ]dea, conliſting of « Subſtatice'having that pe- | 
culiar bright YeHowneſs, and: a Weight very great/improportion'to its 
Bulk, he gives it the Name Zahab, to denominate and* mark alf Subſtati 
ces,” that have theſe ſenſible Qualities in them/7*Figevideat now'thar, 
in this Caſe, Adavs Aﬀts quite differently, {tom what he:did before in 
forming thoſe Ideas of mixed Modes, toiwhich he igave-the*'Name K34s 
zcahand Niouph. For there he put THeas together, only by his own mas --+ +. 
gination, not taken from the Exiftence.of apy thing. 5and-to ther he © 
' gave Names to. denominate all Things; \that ould happeii to agree to 
thoſe' his abſtratt 7deas, withont conſidering wherher any ſuch thing did 
exiſt,orno , the Standard there was of his'own making.” But inthe fors 
ming his 14a of this new Subſtance he'takes the quite'comtrary Courſe 4 
here he has a Standard made by Nature 5 ' and'therefore being to refire- 
ſent that to himſelf, by the [dea he has of-it;, even when it is abſent, he 
puts inno ſimple.]dea into his complex one, but what he has the Perce- 
ption.of from the thing| it ſelf. He takes Care that his' [Hee confor- 
mable to this Archetype, and intends :the Name ſhould ftand-for an Zdes 
ſo conformable. PA VOR D133 $597 HT TO CE Of 70 
F 47. This piece of Matter, thus denominated Zehab by Adam, 'be- 
ing quite different from any he had ſeen before, no Body,I think, will de- 
ny to be a diſtin Species, and to have-its peculiar Effence 5 -and'that the 
Name Z hab is the mark of the Species, 'and a Name belonging to'all 
Things partaking in that Efſence. But here it is plain, the Eflence, Adam 
made the Name Zahab ſtand for, was nothing but a Body hard, ſhining, 
yellow, and very heavy. But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, not content 
with the Knowledge of theſe, as I may ſay, ſuperficial Qualiries, puts 
Adam apon farther Examination of this Matter. Hetherefore kitocks, 
and beats it with Flints, to ſee what was diſcoverable in the inſide: ' He 
finds it yield to Blows, but not eaſily ſeparate into pieces : he finds it 
will bend without breaking. Is not now Dudility to be added to his 
former Idea, and made part of the Effence of the Species, that Name 
Zahab ſtands for ? Farther Trials diſcover Fuſibility, and Fixedneſs. Are 
not they alſo, by the ſame Reaſon, thatany of the others were, tobe put 


into the complex Idea, ſignified by the Name Z hab ? If not, WhatRea- 
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ſon will there be ſhewn more for the one than the other ? If theſe muſt, 
then all the other Properties, which any farther Trials ſhall diſcover in 
this Matter, ought by the ſame Reaſon to make apart of the Ingredients 
of the complex Idea, which the Name Zahab ſtands for, and ſo be the 
Efſence of the Species, marked by that Name. Which Properties, becauſe 
they are endleſs, it is plain, that the [4ea made after this faſhion by this 
Archetype, will be always inadequate. | 
Their Ideas F& 48. But this is not all, it would alſo follow, that the Names of Sub- 
cmperfet , ſtances would not only have, (as in truth they have) but would alſo be 
fare variow. ({uppoſed to have different Significations, as uſed by different Mez, which 
would very; much cumber the uſe of Language. For if every diſtin 
Quality, that were diſcovered in any Matter by any one, were ſuppoſed 
to make a neceſſary part of the complex Idea, fignified by the common 
Name given it, it muſt follow, - that Men muſt ſuppoſe the ſame Word 
to ſignify different Things in different Men: fince they cannot doubt, 
but different Men may havediſcovered ſeveral Qualities in Subſtances of 
the ſame Denomination, which others know nothing of, 
Therefre ro _ $ 49- Toavoid this therefore, they have ſxppoſed 2 real Eſſence be- 
fix their $pe- longing to every Species, from which theſe Properties all flow, and would 
cies , « red! haye their name of the Species ſtand for that. But they not having any 
xr #ſ4- Idea of that real Efſence inSubſtances,and their Words fignifying nothing 
but the Ideas they have, that which is done by this Attempt, 1s only to 
put the name or ſound, in the place and ſtead of the thing having that 
real Efſence, without knowing what that real Eſſence is; and this is that 
which Men:do,when they ſpeak of Species of Things, as ſuppoſing them 
made by- Nature, and diſtinguiſhed by real Eflences. - 
Which ſuppo- F 50+ For let us confider, when we affirm, that all Gold is fixed. either 
fition is of no it means that Fixednels is a part of the Definition, y_ of the nominal 
uſe, Efſence the Word Gold ſtands for ; and ſo this Aftirmation, al Gold 3s: 
fixed, contains nothing but the ſignification of the Term Gold. Or elſe 
it means, that Fixedneſs not being a part of the definition of the Word 
Gold, is a Property of that Subſtance itſelf : in which caſe, it is plain, 
that the Word Gold ſtands in _—_— of a Subſtance, having the real 
Eſſence of a Species of Things,made by Nature. In which way of Sub- 
ſtitution, it has ſo confuſed and uncertain a ſignification, that though 
this Propoſition, Gold is fixed, be in that ſenſe an Affirmation of ſome- 
thing real; yet 'tisa Truth will always fail us in its particular Applica- 
tion, and fois of no real Uſe nor Certainty. For let it be never ſo true, 
that all Gold, 3. e. all that has the real Effence of Gold, is fixed, What 
ſerves this for, whilſt we know not in this ſenſe, what is or is not Gold? 
For if we know not the real Eſſence of Gold, 'tis impoſſible we ſhould 
know what parcel of Matter has that Efſence, and ſo whether it be true 
| Gold or no. 
Conclufion F 51. Toconclude ; what liberty Adam had at firſt to make any com- 
plex Ideas of mixed Modes,by no other Pattern,but by his ownThoughts, 
the ſame have all Men ever ſince had. And the ſame neceſlity of con- 
forming his Ideas of Subſtances to Things without him, as to Archetypes 
made by Nature, that Adam was under, if he would not wilfully impoſe 
upon himſelf, the ſame are all Men ever ſince under too. The ſame Li- 
berty alſo, that Adam bad of affixing any new name to any Idea ; the 
ſame has any one ſtill, (eſpecially the _—_— of Languages, if we can 
imagine any ſuch,) but only with this difference, that in Places, where 
Men in Society have already eſtabliſhed a Language amongſt them, the 
Gignification of Words are very warily and ſparingly to be alter'd.Becaule 
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Men have furniſhed already with Names for their Ideas,and common Uſe 
having appropriated known names to certain Ideas, an affefted miſappli- 
cation of them cannot but be very ridiculous. He that hath new Notions, 
will, perhaps, venture ſometimes on the coining new Terms to Expreſs 
them : But Men think it a Boldneſs, and *tis uncertain, whethet com- 

mon Uſe will ever make them paſs for currant. © But in Communication 

with others, it is neceflary, that we conform the Ideas we make the vyl-" 

gar Words of any Language ſtand for, to their known proper Significa- 

rions, (which I have explain at large already,) or elſe to make known 1 
that new Signification, we apply them'to. | 


AS ny 
of Particles. AER 57-7 19 
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F 1. PDEſides Words, which are names of 14cas in the Mind, there are "SD 
a great many others thatare made uſe of, to lignify the connex- rl 
7on that the Mind gives to [deas, or Propoſitions, one with another. The whole Semen- 
Mind, in communicating its thought to others, does not only need figns © !926%ber. 
of the [des it has then before it, but others alſo, . to ſhew or intimate 
ſome particular aCtion of its own, at that time, relating to thoſe [degx. 
This it does ſeveral ways 3 as, [s,; and Is ot, are the general marks of the 
Mind, affirming or denying. But beſides affirmation, or negation,with- 
out which, there-is in Words no Truth'or Falſhood; the Mind does, in 
declaring its Sentiments to others, conne&,' not only the parts of Propoſi- 
. tions, © bat whole Sentences one to another, with their ſeveral Relations 
and Dependencies, to make a coherent Diſcourſe. tre 

F 2. The Words, whereby it ſignifies what connettion it gives to the In chemroon- 

ſeveral Affirmations and Negations,that'it unites in one continued Reaſo- ffs the are 
ning or Narration, are generally call'd Particles : and 'tisin the right ufe Fantirect | 
of theſe, that more particularly conſiſts the clearneſsand beauty-ofa good I_ 
Stile. To think well, it is not enough, that a Man has Ideas clear and 
diſtin& in his Thoughts, nor that he obſerves the agreement, or diſagree- 
ment of ſome of them; but he muſt think in train, and obſerve the de- 
pendenceof his Thoughts and Reaſonings, one upon another : . And to 
expreſs well ſuch methodical and rational Thoughts,he muſt have words 
to ſhew what Connexion, ReſtriFion, Diſtin@Fion, Oppoſition, Emphaſis. Sc. 
he gives to each reſpeCtive part of hjs- Diſcourſe. To miſtake in any,of 
theſe, is to puzzle, inſtead of informing, his Hearer : and therefare it is, 
that thoſe words, which are not truly, by themſelves, the names of any 
[deas, are of ſuch conſtant and indiſpenſible uſe” in. Language, and do 
ſo much contribute to Men's well exprefling themſelves. __ _-___ _.. 

F 3. This parc of Grammer has been, perhaps, as much negletted, as 4c, ſtew 
ſome others over-diligently cultivated. 'Tis eaſy for Men to write,one wher Kelare- 
after another, of Caſes and Genders, Moodsand Tenſes, Gerunds and Su- ** ib _ 
pines : In theſe and the like, there has been great diligence uſed; and a Sri 
Particles themſelves, in ſome Languages, have been, with great ſhew of ED 
exaQtneſs, ranked into their ſeveral Orders. But though Prepoſitions and 
ConjunFions, &c. are names well known in Grammar, and the Particles 
contained under them carefully ranked into their diſtin& ſubdiviſions 
yet he who would ſhew the right uſe of Particles, and what fignifi- 
| cancy 
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* canicy and force they have, muſt take a little more pains, enter into his 
own Thoughts, and obſerve nicely the ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind in 
diſcourfing. _ | Wes 2 

thy fbew $4 Neither.is it enough, forthe explaining of theſe Words,to render 

what Relati- them; a5 is uſually in Dictionaries, by Words of another Tongue which 

on the Mind came neareſt to their Gignification : For what is meant by them, is com- 
gives to its) only as hard to beunderſtood in.one, as another Language. They are 
own Thoughts. Nonly | PR Y th” © 4 | : | 
all zzxarks of ſome Aion, or Iutimation of . the Mind'; and therefore to 
 uriderſtand them. rightly, the ſeveral views, poſtures, (tands,turns, limita- 
ions, and exceptions, and ſeveral other Thoughts of theMind,for which 
we haveeither none,or very deficient Names, are diligently to be ſtudied, 
Of theſe, there are agreat variety, much exceeding the number of Parti- 
cles, that moſt Languages have, to expreſs them by : and therefore it is 
not to be wondred,that moſt of theſe Particles have divers,and ſometimes 
almoſt oppoſite ſignifications. - In the-Hebrew Tongue, there is a Parti- 
cle conſiſting but of one ſingle Letter, of which there are reckoned up,as 

I remember, ſeventy, I am ſnre above fifty ſeveral fignifications. 

Inflencein (5. BUT isa Particle, none more familiar in our Language : and he 

Bat. that ſaysit isa.diſcretive Copjun@ion, and. that it anſwers Sed'in Latin, 

or May in French, "thinks, he has ſufficiently explained it.- But yet it 

ſeems to me- to intimate ſeveral relations, the Mind gives to the ſeveral 

Propoſitions or Parts of them, which it joins by this monoſyllable. 

"Firſt, BUT to ſay no more < Here it intimates a ſtop of the Mind, in 

thecourſe it was going, before it came to the end of it. 

Secondly, 7 ſos BUT two Planets : Here it ſhews, that. the Mind 

Jimits the ſenſe'to what is expreſſed, :with a negation of all other. 

Thirdly, 1» pray; BUT #t as. not that GOD would bring you to the true 


Rehgion. OO CEE I EE. 5: C41 MEE. 
"Fourthly, BUT that he would confires yan i your own: The firſt of theſe 
BUTS, intimates a ſuppoſition in the Mjad, of ſomething otherwiſe than 
. _ It ſhouldbes thelatter ſhews, _ that the Mind makes a direct oppoſition 

is © HE befng hes and what goes beforeit, -... | 
ER Fil ny, All Animals have ſenſe; BUT a Dog is an Animal : Here it 
fignifees little more, but that the latter Propoſition is joined to the for- 
* mer; as. the Mzzor of a Syllogiſm: Fatt] | 

hs *-'F 6. To thefe, I doubtnot, might be added. a great many other ſigni- 
hos Fare fications of this Particle, if it were my buſineſs to examine it inits full la- 
touched bere. titude, 'and confider it in all the places it is to be found : which if one 
ſhould do, I doubt, whether in all thoſe manners it is made uſe of, it 
would deſerve the title of Diſcretive, which Grammarians give to it. But 
I intend nothere a fall explication of.this ſort of Signs. The inſtancesI 
have given in this one, may give occaſion to refle upon their uſe and 
force itn Language.and lead us into the contemplation of ſeveral Actions 
of 'qur Mine S in diſcourfing, which it has found a way to intimate to 
others by theſe Particles, ſome whereof conſtantly, and others in cer- 
tain conſtruftions, have the ſenſe of a whole Sentence contain'd in them. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP VE" 
Of Abſtrat and Concrete Terms. 


F 1. HE ordinary Wordsof Langyage, and our-common uſe of 41ra# 

| them,would have given us light into the nature of our Jdeas, Terms not 
if they had been but conſidered with attention. The Mind, as has been cr nag 
ſhewn, has a'power to abſtrad its [deas, and fo they become Eſſences, g6- os <a 
neral Efſences, whereby the Sorts of Things are diſtinguiſhed. Now-each 
abſtra& 1dea being diſtin&, ſo that of any two the one can never be the 
other, the Mind will, by its intuitive Knowledge, perceive their difference; 
and therefore in Propoſitions, no two whole [deas can ever be affirmed 
one of atiother.” "This we fee 1n the common nufe of Language , which 
permits ot any two abſtra# Words, or Names of abſftra# Ideas, to be af- 
firmed one of another. Far how near of kip ſoever they may ſeem to be, 
and how certain ſoever itis, that Man is an Animal, or rational, or white, 
yet every one, at firſt hearing, perceives the falſhood of theſe Propofiti- 
ons ; Humanity is Animality, Or Katona or Whizteneſs : And this is 
as evident, as any of the moſt allow'd Maxims. All our Affrmations 
thenare only in concrete, which is the affirming, not one abſtra& 1dex 
to be another; but oneabſtraft:[dea to be join'd to another 3 which ab- 
ſtract Ideas, in Subſtances, may beof:any ſort; inall the reſt, arelittle 
elſe but of Relations ; and inSubſtances,the moſt frequent are of Powers; 
v.g, a Man is White.ſignifies,that the thing that has the Eflence of a-Man, 
has alſo in it the Efſence of Whiteneſs, which is nothing but-a power to 
produce the Jdea of Whiteneſs in one, whaſe Eyes can diſcover ordinary 
ObjeQts z or « Mar is rational, ſignifies, that the ſame thing,:that hath the 
Eſſence of a Man, hath alſo in it the Efſence of Rationality, 2.e. a power 
of Reaſoning. - | 

F 2. This diſtingion of Names, ſhews us alſo the difference of our They ſhew the 

1deas : For'if we obſerve them, we ſhall find, that our f/xple Ideas have difference of 
all abſiraF, as well as concrete Names : The one whereof is (to ſpeak 9 1deas- 
the Language of Grammarians) a Subſtantive, the other an Adjedive ; . 

as Whiteneſs, White ; Sweetne(ſs, Sweet. The like alſo holds in our 

Lleas of Modes and Relations ; as Juſtice, Juſt: ; Equality, Equal ; only 

with this difference, That ſome of the concrete Names of Relations, 

amongſt Men chiefly, are Subſtantives 3's: Paterxitas, Pater z whereof 

it were eaſy to render a. Reaſon. : But as to-our Ideas of Subſtances, we 

have very few or #0 abſtra# Names atall. For though the Schools have 
introduced Animalitas, Humanitas, Corporietas, and ſome others ; yet 

they hold no proportion with that infinite number of Names of Subftan- 

ces, to which they never were ridiculous enough to attempt the goining 

of abſtra& ones : and thoſe few that the Schools forged, and put into the 

mouths of their Scholars, could never yet get admittance into. common 

uſe, or obtain-the licenſe of publick approbation. Which ſeems to me 

at leaſt to intimate the confeilion of all Mankind, that they have no [deas 

of the real Effences of Subſtances, ſince they. haye not-Names for ſuch 

Ideas : which no doubtthey would bave had, had not their-conſciou(- 

neſs to themſelves of their ignorance of them, kept them from ſoidle an 
, attempt. And therefore though they had {des enough to diſtinguiſh 


Gold from a Stone, and Metal from Wood ; yet they but timorouſly 
ventured x 
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ventured on ſuch terms, as Aurietas and Saxietas, Metallietas and [I jg- 
ietas, or the like names, which ſhould pretend to ſignify the real Ef- 
ſences of thoſe Subſtarices, whereof they knew they had no Ideas. And 
indeed, it was only the Doctrine of ſubſtantial Forms, and the confi- 
dence of miſtaken Pretenders to a knowledge that they had not, which 
firſt coined, and then introduced Arimalitas, and Hamanitas , and 
the like 3 which yet went very little farther than their own Schools, and 
could never get to be current amongſt underſtanding Men. Indeed, 
Humanitas was a'Word familiar amongſt the Rowars ; but in a far dif- 
ferent ſenſe, and ſtood not for the abſtrat Eflence of ' any Subſtance ; 
but was the abſtrat Name of a Mode, and its concrete 'Humarys, not 


Homo. 


tit, 


CHAP. IX.. 
Of the ImperfeFion of Words. 


Word: areu” ff RPM what has been : ſaid in the foregoing Chapters, it is 
c eaſy to perceive, what imperfection there is in Language , 
ding andeerr 1 1 how the very nature of ' Words, makes it'almoſt unavoidable, for 
So many of them to be doubtful and uncertain in their fignifications. 
| To examine the perfeftion, or imperfedtion of Words, it is neceſſary 
firſt to conſider their uſe and end : For as they are more or leſs fitted 

to attain that, ſo are they more or leſs perfect. We have, in the for- 


wr car of this Diſcourſe, often, upon occaſion, mentioned a double uſe 
of Words. 


Firſt, One for the recording of our own Thoughts. 
_— , The other for the communicating of our Thoughts to 
others. 
2m Wards F 2. Asto the firſt of theſe, for the recording our own Thoughts for the 
will ſave fa help of our own Memories, whereby, as it were, we talk to our ſelves, 
recording. any Words will ſerve the turn. For fince Soundsare voluntary and indif- 
ferent ſigns of any Ideas, a Man may uſe what Words he pleaſes, to ſig- 
nify hisown Jdeas to himſelf: and there will be no imperfection in them, 
if he conſtantly uſe the ſame ſign for the ſame Jdea: for then he cannot 
fail of having his tneaning underſtood, wherein conſiſts the right uſe and 
perfetion of Language. | 
F 3. Secondly, As to communication by Words, that too has a double 


Communice- 

tion by Words #E- 

Civil or Phy- T. Goil. 

hſophica II. Philoſophical. 


" Firſt, By their civil Uſe, 1 mean ſuch a communication of Thoughts 
and Ideas by Words, as may ſerve for the upholding common Converſa- 
tion and Commerce, about the ordinary Afﬀairs and Conveniencies of ci- 
vil Life, in the Societies of Men, one amongſt another. 

Secondly, by the Philoſophical Uſe of Words, I mean ſuch an uſe of 
them, as may ſerve to convey the preciſe Notions of Things, and to 


expreſs, in general Propoſitions, certain and undoubted Truths, _ 
| | the 
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the Mind may reſt upon, and be ſatisfied with, in its ſearch: after trye 
Knowledge. Theſe two Uſes are very diſtinct ; and a gteat/deal lets 
exaCtneſs will ſerve in the one, than 1n the other,;as we ſhall/ſee in'what 
follows. © | LE i, BE TY & ?£119 
F 4. The chief End of Language in Communication being to be-un- The Tmperf+- 
derſtood, Words ſerve not well for that end, neither incivHl,nor philo- #51 Words 
hical Diſcourſe, when any Word does not excite in the Heater, the ſame piper 
dea which it ſtands for in the Mind of the Speaker. Now fince'Sounds $;gnificarion. 
have no natural connexion with our [deas, but have'all their fignificatr- 
on from the arbitrary itnpoſition of Men, the donbtfulneſs and*uncertainty 
of their fignification, which 3s the imperfeFion we here are ſpeaking of, has 
its'cauſe more iti the Ideas they ſtand for,than in any incapacity there is 
in one Sound, more than in another, to ſignify any [ea :: For in that re- 
oard, they are all equally perfect. | 
_ Thatthen which makes doubtfulneſs and uncertainty in the fignifi- 
cation of ſome more than other Words, is the difference of Ideas they 
ſtand for. | | | 
F 5. Words having naturally no fignification, the Idea which each Cauſes of 
ſtands for, muſt be learned and retained by thoſe, who would exchange {=o : 
Thoughts, and hold intelligible Diſcourſe with others, in any Language. "Mr 
But this 1s hardeſt to be done, where, t Hog 
Firſt, the Ideas they ſtand for, are very complex, and made up of a 
oreat number of '{deas put together. ae WED 
Secondly, Where the [deas they'{tand for, have no certain connexion 
in Nature ; and ſo no ſettled Standard, any where in Nature exiſting, to 
rectify and adjuſt them by: - + | xd aodkd 
Thirdly, Where the fignification of the Word is referred to a Standard, 
which Standard is not eaſy to be known. Fd 
Fourthlz, Where the fignification- of the Word,and the real Efſence of 
the Thing, are not exaQtly the ſame. P2TET AS 211. ElY nach 
Theſe are difficulties that attend the ſignification of ſeveral Words that 
are intelligible. © Thoſe' which are not intelligible at all, ſuch as Names 
ſtanding for any ſimple 1deas,which another has not Organs or Faculties 
toattain ; as the Names of Colours to a blind Man, or Sounds to a deaf 
Man, need not here be mentioned: #9 
In all theſe caſes, we ſhall 'find an imperfeQtion in Words 3 which I 
ſhall more at large explain, in their particiar application to our ſeveral 
ſorts of Ideas : For if weexamine them, we ſhall find;that the Names 
of mixed Modes are moſt liable to doubtfulneſs and imperfetion, for the 
= firſt of theſe Reaſons; and the Names of Subſtances chiefly for the two 
atter. | | 
F 6. Firſt, The Names of mixed Modes, are many of theni liable to The Names of 
great uncertainty and obſcurity in'their ſignification. mixed Modes 
 T. Becauſe of 'that great Compoſition, theſe complex 1deas are often made yo og 
up of. To make Words ſerviceable to the end of Communication, it is ,, Toy 
neceſſary; / (as has been” ſaid) that they excite, in the Hearer, exactly the fand for, are 
fame Tdea, they ſtand: for in the Mind of the Speaker. Without this, Men / complex. 
fill one another's Heads with noiſe and ſounds ; bat convey not thereby 
their Thoughts, and lay not before one another their Jdeas, which is the 
end of Diſcourſe and Language. But when a word ſtands for a. very 
complex T7dea,that is compounded and decompounded, it is not eaſy for 
Men: to form and retain that [dea' ſo'exaQtly, as to make the Name'* mm 
common ule, ſtand for the ſame precife Idea, withoutany the leaſt 'varia- 
tion. Hence it comes to paſs, that Men's _ of very 17 hg 
@) eas, 
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Ideas, ſuch as for themoſt partare moral Words, have ſeldom, in two 
different Men, the ſame preciſe ſignification ; ſince one Man's complex 
Idea feldomagrees with anothers, and often differs from his own, trom 
that which he had yeſterday, or will _ _ _ . 
_ - & 7. II. Becauſe the names of yrixe 5, 1Or the 'MOIt part, wart 
— ET in oo — Men may reCify and adjuſt their ſignifi- 
here w Ccations; therefore they are very various and doubtful. They are afſem- 
Srenderds, blaces of Ideas put together at the pleaſure of the Mind, purſuing its 
own ends of Diſcourſe, and ſuited toits own Notions ; whereby it de- 
2gns not to copy any thing really exiſting, but to denominate and rank 
[bings, as they come to agree, with thoſe Archetypes or Forms it has 
made. He that firſt brought the word Shaw, Wheedle, or Banter in uſe, 
put together, as hethought fit, thoſe Ideas he made it ſtand for : And 
as it is with any new Names of Modes, that are now brought into an 
Language ; ſo was it with the old ones, when they were firſt made uſe 
of, Names therefore, that ſtand for Colleftions of [deas, which the 
Mind makes at pleaſure, muſt needs be of doubtful ſignification, when 
fuch Colleftions areno-where to be found conſtantly united in Natire, + 
nor any Patterns to be ſhewn whereby Men may adjuſt them. What-the 
word Fol ah or Sacriledge, &c. ſigniftes, can never be known from 
Things themſelves : There be many of the parts of thoſe complex [deas, 
which are not viſible in the Adtion it ſelf, the intention of the Mind, or 
the Relation of holy Things, which make a part of Marther, or Sacri- 
lege, have no neceſſary connexion with the outward and viſible Attion of 
hin that commits either: and the pulling the Trigger of the Gun, 
with which the Murther is committed, and is all the Action, that, per- 
haps, is viſible, has no natural connexion with thoſe other Ideas, that 
make up the complex one, named. Marther. They have their union and 
combination only from the Underſtanding which unites.them under one 
Name: but uniting them without any Rule, or Pattern, it cannot be, but 
that the Ggnification of the Name, that ſtands for ſuch voluntary Colle- 
tions, ſhould be often various in the Minds of different Men, who have 
ſcarce any ſtanding Rule to-regulate themſelves, and their Notions by,in | 


ſuch arbitrary [deas. | | 
Propriety as F 8. 'Tis true, common Uſe,that is the Rule of Propriety, may be ſup- 
s ſufficient poſed here to afford ſome aid.,toſcttle the ſignification of Language ; and 
RemeF. tt cannot be denied , but that in ſome meaſure it does. Common ufe 
regulates the meaning of Words pretty well for common Converſation ; 
but no body having an Authority to eſtabliſh the preciſe ſignification of 
Words, nor determine to what Ideas any. one ſhall annex them, com- 
mon Uſe is not ſufficient to adjuſt them to philoſophical Diſcourſes; there 
being fcarce any Name, of any very complex 1dea, (to ſay nothing of 
others,) which, in common Uſe, has not a great latitude, . and which 
keeping within the bounds, of Propriety , may not be made the ſign of 
far different Ideas. Belides, the rule and meaſure of Propriety it ſelf 
being no where eſtabliſhed, it is often matter of diſpute, whether this or 
_ that way of ufing a Word, be propriety of Speech, or no. . From all 
which, it is evident. that the Names of ſuch kind of very complex 1deae, 
are magurally liable to this imperfeQion, to be of doubttul and uncertain 
ſignification ; and even in, Men, - that have a Mind to underſtand one 
another, do not always ſtand for the ſame Idea in Speaker and Hearer. 
'Fhough the Names Glory and Gratitude be the ſame in every Man's 
mouth , through a whole Country , yet the complex colleCtive _ 
W 
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which every one thinks on, or intends by that name, is apparently very 
different in Men uſing the ſame Language. 


F 9. The wayallſo wherein the names of mixed Modes are ordinarily learned, The way of 
does not a little contribute to the doubtfulneſs of their fienifitation. For if we Learning 


will obſerve how Children learn Languages, we ſhall find, that to make 


them underſtand what the names of {imple [4e2s, or Subſtances, ſtarid for, 417 eo rherr 
People ordinarily ſhew them the thing, whereof they would have them Doubrfulnef*. 


have the Idea ; and then repeat to them the name that ſtands for it, as 
White, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, Cat, Dog. But as for mixed Modes, eſpecially 
the moſt material of them, moral Words, the Sounds are uſually learti'd 
firſt, and then to know what complex 1deas they ſtand for, -they are el- 
ther beholden to the explication of others, or (which happens for the 
moſt part) are left to their own Obſervation and induſtry ;- which being 
little laid outin the ſearchof the true and preciſe meaning of Names,theſe 
moral Words are, in moſt Men's mouths, little more than bare Sounds z 
or when they have any, 'tis for the moſt part but a very looſe and unde- 
termined, and:conſequently obſcure and confuſed ſignification. And even 
thoſe themſelves, who have with more attention ſettled their Notions, do 
yet hardly avoid the inconvenience,to have them ſtaid for complex 1dex, 
different from thoſe which other,even intelligent and ſtudious Meri, make 
them the ſigns of. Where ſhall one find any; either coxtroverſral Debate, 
or familiar Diſcourſe, concerning Honour, Baith, Grace, Religion, Church, 
8c. wherein it is not eaſy to obſerve the different Notions Men have of 
them ; which is nothing but this, that they ate not agreed in the ſignifica- 
tion of thoſe Words s nor have in their minds the ſame complex /deas 


which they make them ſtand for: ana ſo all the conteſts that follow there- | 


upon.are only about the meaning ofa Sound: And hence we ſee, that in 
the interpretation of Laws,whether Divine,or Humane, there is no end ; 
Comments beget Comments, and Explications make new matter for Ex- 
plications : And of limiting, CC O— varying the {ignification of 
theſe moral Words,there is noend. Theſe {des of Men's making, are,by 
Men (till having the ſame Power, multiplied 7 7-/initam. Many a Man, 
who was pretty well ſatisfied of the meaning of a Text of Scripture, or 
Clauſe in the Code, at firſt reading, has by Conſulting Commentators, 
quite loſt the ſenſe of it, and,by thoſe Elucidations, given riſe or increaſe 
to his Doubts, and drawn obſcurity upon the place. I ſay-not this, that I 
think Commentaries needleſs ; but to ſhew how uncertain the Names of 
mixed Modes naturally are, even in the mouths of thoſe, who had both 
the Intention and the Faculty of Speaking as clearly, as Language was 
capable to-expreſs their Thoughts. 


F 10; What obſcurity this has unavoidably brouglit upon theWritings Hence inaves- 
of Men, who have lived in remote Ages,and- differetit Countries, it will 4«#e apr 


be needle(s to take notice. Since the numerous Volimes of leatned 
Men, employing their Thoughts that way, are proofs more than enough, 
to ſhew what attention, Study,Sagacity, and Reaſoning is required, to 
find out the true meaning of axcient Authors. Bur there being no Wri- 
tings we have. any great concetnment to be very ſollicious about the 
meaning of, but thoſe that contain either Fruths we are required to be- 
lieve, or Laws we are to obey, -and draw iriconveniences on us, whet 
we miſtake or tranſgreſs,we may be lefs anxious about the ſenſe of other 
Authors ;' whoWriting but their own Opinions, we are afhder no greatet 
neceſlity to know them, than they to know ours. Our good or evil de- 
pending not on their Decrees,we may ſafely be ignorant of their Notions: 
And therefore in the reading of them, if they do not uſe their- Words 
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with a due clearneſs and perſpicuity, we may lay them aſide, and with- 
out any injury done them, reſolve thus with our ſelves, 


$3 non vis intelligi, debes negligt. 


F 11. If the fignification of the Names of mixed Modes are uncertain, 
becauſe there be no real Standards exiſting in Nature, to which thoſe 
Jaeas are referred, and by which they may be adjuſted,the Names of Sub- 
ſtances are of a doubtful fignification,tor a contrary reaſon, viz. becauſe the 
Ideas, they ſtand for, are ſuppoſed contormable to the reality of Things, 
and are referred to Standards made by Nature. In our Jdeas of Subſtances 
we have not the liberty-as in mixed Modes, to frame what Combinations 
we think fit, to be the characteriſtical Notes, to rank and denominate 
Things by. In-theſe we muſt follow Nature, ſuit our complex [deas to 
real Exiſtences, and regulate the ſignitication of their Names by the 
Things themſelves, if we will have our Names to be the ſigns of them, 
and ſtand for them. Here, *'tis true, we have Patterns to follow ; but 
Patterns, that will make the ſignification of their names very uncertain : 
For Names muſt be of a very unſteady and various meaning, if the Ideas 
they ſtand for, be referred to Standards without us, that either cannot be = 
know# at all, or can be known but imperfe@ly and uncertainly. 
Namesof Sub & 12. The Names of Subſtances have , as has been ſhewed, a double 
fo rap, 7eference in their ordinary uſe. | 
and Bow Firſt, Sometimes they are.made to ſtand for, and ſo their ſignification 
ces that cen- 15 ſuppoſed to agree to, : The real Conſtitution of Things, from which all 
net be known. their Properties flow, and in which they all centre. But this real Con- 
ſtitution, or (as it is apt to be called) Eſſence, being utterly unknown 
to us, any Sound that is put to ſtand for it, muſt be very uncertain in its 
application;and it will be impoſlible toknow, what Things are,or ought 
tobecalled an Horſe, or Axtiwany, when thoſe Words are put for real 
Efſences, that we have no.[deas of at all. And therefore in this ſuppoſiti- 
'on, the Names of Subſtances being referred to Standards that cannot be 
known, their ſignifications can-never beadjuſted and:eſtabliſhed by thoſe 
Standards. | 
Secondly, To SF 13+ Secondly, The ſxeple Ideas that are found to co-exiſt in Subſtan- 
co-exiſting ces, being that which their Names immediately ſignify, theſe, as united 
—_— in the ſeveral Sorts of Things, are the proper Stardards to which their 
bor be Names are referred, and by which their Significations may bet be redti- 
imperfethy. fied. But neither will theſe Archetypes ſo well ſerve to this purpoſe, as 
to leave theſe Names without very various and uncertain fignifications. 
Becauſe theſe ſimple 1deas that co-exiſt, and are nnited in the ſame Sub- 
je, being very numerous , and having all an equal right to go into the 
complex ſpecifick Idea, which the ſpecifick Name is to ſtand for, Men, 
though they propoſe to themſelves the very ſame Subject to confider, 
yet frame very different [Jes about it ; and ſo the Name they uſe for it, 
unavoidably comes to have, in ſeveral Men, very different ſignifications. 
The ſimple Qualities which make up the complex Ideas, being moſt of 
them Powers,in relation to Changes; which they are apt to make in,or re- 
ceive from other Bodies,arealmoſt infinite. He that ſhall but obſerve, what 
a great variety of alterations any one of the baſer Metals is apt to receive, 
from the different application only of Fire ; and how much a greater 
- number of Changes any of them will receive in the Hands of a Chymiſt, 
by the application of.other Bodies, will not think it ſtrange, that I count 
the Properties of any ſort of Bodies not eaſy to be colle&ed, and m 
| pletely 
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pletely known by the ways of enquiry, which our Faculties are capable 
of. They being therefore at leaſt ſo many, that no Man can know the 
preciſe and definite number, they are differently diſcovered by different 
Men, according to their various skill, attention, and ways of handling ; 
who therefore cannot chule but have different {deas of the ſame Sub- 
ſtance, and therefore make the fgnification of its common Name very 
various and uncertain. For the complex [eas of Subſtances, being 
made up of ſuch {imple ones as are ſuppoſed to co-exiſt in Nature,every 
one has a right to put into his complex [dea,thoſe Qualities he has found 
to be united together. For though in the Subſtance Gold, one ſatisfies 
himſelf with Colour and Weight, yet another thinks Solubility in_ Ag. 
Regia, as neceſlary to be joined with that Colour in his /dea of Gold, as 
any one does its Fuſibility ; Solubility in Ag. Regia,. being a Quality as 
conſtantly join'd with its Colour and Weight. as Fulibility,or any other ; 
others put in its DuGility or Fixedneſs, &c. as they have been taught by 
Tradition, or Experjence. Who of all theſe, has eſtabliſh'd the right ſ1g- 
nification of the Word Gold 2 Or who ſhall be the:-Judge to determine ? 
Each has his Standard in Nature, which he appeals to, and with Reaſon 
thinks he has the ſame right to put into his complex [dea, ſignified by 
the word Gold, thoſe Qualities, which upon Trial he has found united ; 
as another, who has not ſo well examined, has to-leave them out $ or a 
third, who has made other Trials, has to-put in others. For the Union 
in Nature of theſe Qualities, being the true Ground of their Union in one 
complex 1deaz Whocan ſay, one of them has morereaſon to be put.in,or 
left out, than another? From whence it will always:unavoidably follow, 
that the complex Ideas of Subſtances, in Men ufing the fame Name for 
them, will be very various ; and fo the ignificationsof thoſe names, ve- 
ry uncertain. | BT ts $6427 2 

F 14. Beſides, there is ſcarce any particular thing exiſting, which, in , , 
ſome of its ſimple [deas, does not communicate with a greater, and in ———_— 
others with a leſs number of particular Beings : Who ſhall determine in Qualzeies 
this Caſe, which are thoſe that are to make up the preciſe Collettion, 2#1c> are 
that is to be ſignified by the ſpecifick Name 3; or:can with any juſt Au- port 
thority preſcribe, which obvious or common Qualities are to be left out; 
or which more ſecret, or more particular , are tobe put into the ſfignifi- 
cation of the name of any Subſtance? All which together, ſeldom or ne-. .. 
ver fail to produce that various and doubtful Signification in the riames of 
Subſtances, which cauſes ſuch Uncertainty, Diſputes, or Miſtakes, when 
we come toa Philoſophical Uſe of them. | 

EF x5. 'Tis true, as to civil and common Converſation, the general names jpith thi im- 
of Subſtances, regulated in their ordinary Signification by ſome obvious perfeBtion, | 
Qualities, (as by the Shape and Figure in Things of known ſeminal Pro- Fa eres 
pagation, and in other Subſtances, for the mo(t-part by Colour, 3 wh rr wie 


ftanci ind. vel for 
with ſome other ſenſible Qualities,) do we/ exongh, to deſign the Things Philyophical 
Men would be underſtood to ſpeak of : And ſo they uſually conceive well ve. 
enough the Subſtances meant by the Word Gold, or Apple, to diſtinguiſh 
the one from the other. But in Philoſophical Enquiries and Debates, 
where general Truths are to be eſtabliſh'd,and Conſequences drawnfrom 
Poſitions laid down, there the preciſe ſignification of the names of Sub- 
ſtances will be found, not only ot to be wel — , but alſovery 
-hard to be ſo. For Example, he that ſhall make Malleability, or a cer- 
tain degree of Fixednefs, a part of his complex [dea of Gold, may make 
Propofitions concerning Gold, and draw Conſequences from them,that 


will truly and clearly follow from Gold , taken mn ſuch a \_— : 
ut 
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Inſtance Lt- 
quor, 


Inſlanee Gold 


But yet ſuch as another Man can never be forced to admit, nor be con- 
vinced of their Truth, who makes not Malleablenels, or the ſame degree 
of Fixedneſs, partof that complex /dea, that the name Gold, in his uſe of 
it, ſtands for. 

F 16. This is a natural,and almoſt unavoidable ImperfefQion in almoſt 
all the names of Subſtances, in all Languages whatſoever, which Men 
will eaſily find, when once paſſing from confuſed or looſe Notions,they 
come to more {trict and clole Enquiries. For then they will be convin- 
ced,. how doubtful and obſcure thoſe Words are in their Signification, 
which in ordinary uſe appeared very clear and determined. I was once 
in a Meeting of very learned and ingenious Phyſicians, where by chance 
there aroſe a Queſtion, whether any Liquor paſſed through the Filaments 
of the Nerves. The Debate having been managed a good while, by va- 
riety of Arguments on both ſides, I (who had been uſed to ſuſpect, that the 
greateſt part of Diſputes were more about the ſignification of Words, 
than a rea] difference in the Conception of Things) deſired, That before 
they went any farther on in this Diſpute, they would firſt examine, and 
eſtabliſh amongſt them, what the Word Liquor ſignified. They at firſt 
were a little ſurpriſed at the Propoſal ; and had they been Perſons lefs 
ingenuons, they might perhaps have taken it for a very frivolous or ex- 
travagant one - Sincethere was no one there, that thought not himſe}f 
to underſtand very perfe&tly, what the Word Liquor ſtood for; which, 
Ithink too, none of the moſt perplexed names of Subſtances. How- 
ever, they were pleaſed to comply with my Motion, and'upon Exami- 
nation found, - that the fignification of that Word , was not ſo ſettled 
and certain, as they: had all imagined ; but that each of them made it a 
fign of a different complex des. This made them perceive, that the Main 
of their Diſpute was about the ſignification of that Term ; and that they, 
differed-very little in their Opinions, concerning ſome fluid and ſubtile 
Matter, pafling through the Conduits of the Nerves ; thougtrit was not 
ſocaſy to agree whether it was to be called Liquor, or no, a thing which 
when each conſidered, he thought it not worth the contending about. 

F 17. How much this is the Caſe in the greateſt part of Diſputes, that 
Men are engaged fo hotly in, I ſhall, perhaps, have an occaſion in ano- 
ther place to take notice. Letus only here conſider a little more exactly 


the fore-mentioned inſtance of the Word Gold, and we ſhall ſee how 


hard itis preciſely to determine its Signification. I think all agree, to 
make it ſtand for a Body of a certain yellow ſhining Colour ; which 
being the Idea to which Children have annexed that name, the ſhining 
yellow part of a:Peacock's Tail, is properly to them Gold. Others find- 
ing Fuſtbility join'd with that yellow Colour in certain parcels of Mat- 
ter , make of that combination a complex 1dea to which they give the 
name Cold to denote a ſort of Subſtances 3 And ſo exclude from being 
Gold all ſuch yellow ſhining Bodies, as by Fire will be reduced'to aſhes, 


 andadmit to be of that Species, or to be comprehended under that name 


Gold only ſuch Subſtances as having that ſhining yellow Colour will by 
fire be reduced to Fuſion, and not to Aſhes. Another by the ſame Reaſon 
adds,theWeight,which being a Quality,as ſtrait]y join'd with that Colour, 
as its Fuſtbility, he thinks has the ſame Reaſon to be join'd in its [dea, and 
to be ſignified by its name : And therefore the other made up of Body,of 
ſuch a Colour and Fuſibility,to be imperfe& ; and ſoon of all the reſt : 
Wherein no one can ſhew a Reaſon, why ſome of the inſeparableQualities, 
that are always united in nature, ſhould be put into the nominal Effence, 


and others left out ; Or why the Word Gold, fignifying that ſort of _ 
| the 
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the Ring on his Finger is made of,ſhould determine that fort,rather by its 
Colour, Weight, and Fulibility : than by its Colour, Weight, and $6- 
Jubility in aq. Regia - Since the diflolving it by that Liquor,is as itnſepa- 
rable from it, as the Fuſion by Fire ; and they. are both of them nothing, 
but the relation which that Subſtance has to two other Bodies, which have 
a Power to operate differently upon it. For by what right is it, that Fofi- 
bility comes to be a part of the Efſence, ſignified by the Word Gold, atid 
Solubility but a property of it ? Or why is its Colour part of the Efſetice, 
and its Malleableneſs but a property 2 That which I mean, is this, That 
theſe being all but Properties, depending on its rea} Conftitution 4 afid 
nothing but Powers, either aCtive or paffive,in referenceto other Bodies, 
no one has Authority to determine the fignification of the Word Gold, 
(as referr'd to ſuch a Body exiſting in Nature) more to one: ColleQion 
of Ideas to be found in that Body, than to another : Whereby the ſigni- 
fication of that name muſt unavoidably be very uncertain. Sirice; 4$has 
been ſaid, ſeveral People obſerve ſeveral Properties in the fame Subſtance z 
and, I think, I may ſay no body all. And therefore we have bat very 
_— deſcriptiens of Things, and Words have very uncertain Signi- 
cations. T ©} 
We 18. From what has been ſaid, it is edfy to obferve, what has been The Names of 
ore remarked, viz. That the Names of -ferple Ideas are, of all others Ape Ideas 
the leaſt liable to Miftaker, and that fot theſe'reafons. Firſt; Becauſe the 7/2? 
Ileas they ſtand for, being each but one fingle perception, are rtmchiea- ; 
fier got,and more clearly retain'd,than the more"complex ones and'there- 
fore are not liable to the uncertainty, which -uſnalty attends thoſe com- 
' pounded ones of Subſtances and wixed Modes,in which the preciſenumh- 
ber of fimple Ideas, that make them -up, ate not eaſily agreed,” nor {0 
readily kept in mind. And Secozdly, becante they ate never' refetr'd t6 
any other Effence, but barely that Perception they itnmiediately ſignify? 
Which reference is that, which renders the ſignification of the names of 
Subſtances naturally ſo.perplexed; and grves-occafran to fomany Diſputes - 
Men that do not perverſly aſe thew Words; or'on purpote fer themſelves 
tocavil,ſeldom miſtake inany-Language,which they are acquainred with, 
the Uſe and Signification of the names of ſimple Idea; White and Sweed, 
Tellow and Bitter, carry a very obvious nicaning with etherty which eve- 
ry one preciſely comprehends, or eafjly perceives he is ignorant of,” and 
ſeeks to be informed. But what preciſe Colleftion of {imple [4:a5, Md 
deſty or Frugality (tand far in another's uſe, is not fo certainly knowit, 
And however we are apt to think, we welb ehough know,:what is me#tit 
by Gold or Irow ; yet the preciſe complex {dea,' others'muke then the 
figns of, is not ſo certain : And I believe it is very feldom that in'Spea- 
ker and Hearer,they ſtand for exaQly the ſame Colletion. - 'Whichmaſt 
needs produce Miſtakes and Diſputes, when they are made ufe of im Diſ- + 
courſes, wherein Men have to-do with'univerſal Propofitions,and would 
ſettle in their Minds univerſal Fruths, - and conſider the Conſequences, 
that follow from them. | 23 Br fits! 
. F 19. By the ſame Rule, the »ames of fwple Modes are next to thoſe of and mnt to 
femeple Ideas, leaſt liable to Doubt or Uncertainty, eſpecially thoſe of Figure tem fmple 
and Number, of which Men have ſoclear and diſtin@ Jdeas. Whoever, Modes. 
that had a Mind to underſtand them, miſtook the ordinary meaning of .,, ,,,z 
Sever, or a Triangle ? And in general the leaſt compounded [deas in eve- goubrful are 
ry kind have the leaſt dubious names. the Names of 
F 20. Mixed Modes therefore, that are made up but of a few and ob- _—_— 
vious ſimple Ideas, have uſually names of no very uncertain Significa- 1... 
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tion. - But the names of #zixed Modes, which comprehend a great num- 
berof ſimple Ideas, are commonly of a very doubttul,and undetertmined 
meaning, as has been ſhewn. The names of Subſtances, being annexed 
to Ideas, that are neither the real Eſſences, nor exaCt Repreſentations of 
the patterns they are referred to, are liable yet to greater Imperfe&tion 
and Uncertainty, eſpecially when we come to a philoſophical uſe of 
| them. | 
why this im. {F 21- The great diſorder that happens in our Names of Subſtances, 
perfeftion proceeding for the moſt part from our want of Knowledge,and Inability 
—_ > to penetrate into their real Conſtitutions,it may probably be wondered, 
we © Why charge this as an ImperfeFion, rather upon our Words than Under- 
ſtandings. This Exception, has ſo much appearance of Juſtice, that I 
think my ſelf obliged to'give a Reaſon, why I have followed this Me- 
thod. IT muſt confeſs then, that when I firſt began this Diſcourſe of the 
Underſtanding, and a good while after, T had not the leaſt Thought, 
that any Conſideration of Words was at all neceſſary to it. But when 
having paſſed over the Original and Compoſition of our [deas, I began 
to examine the Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, I found it had 
ſo near a connexion, with Words, that unleſs their force and manner of 
Signification were firſt well obſerved, there could be very little ſaid clear- 
ly and pertinently concerning Knowledge : which being converſant 
ut Truth, had conſtantly to'do with Propoſitions. And though it 
terminated in Things, yet it was for the moſt'part ſo much by the inter- 
vention of Words, : that they ſeem'd ſcarce ſeparable from our general 
Knowledpe. At leaſt they interpoſe- themſelves ſo much between our 
Underſtandings, and the-Truth, which it would contemplate and appre- 
hend,that like the Mediurs through which viſible Objects paſs, their Ob- 
ſcurity and Diſorder does not ſeldom caſt a miſt before our 'Eyes,and im- 
poſe upon our Underſtandings. If ' we confider, in the'Fallacies, Men 
put upon themſelves, - as wellas others, and the Miſtakes'in Men's Diſ- 
. Putes and Notions, how great a part is owing to Words, and their un- 
certain or miſtaken Significations, - we ſhall have reaſon to think this no 
ſmall obſtacle-in the way Pn, which, I conclude we are the 
more carefully to be warned of, becauſe it has been ſo'far frgm being ta- 
ken notice of--as an Inconvenience, that the Arts of 'improving it have 
been made the buſineſs of Men's ſtudy 5 and obtained the Reputation of 
Learning and Subtilty, ' as'we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter. - But 1 
am apt to-imagine;that were the imperfeCtions'of Language, as the Thſtru= 
mentof Knowledge;more throughly weighed;*a great many of the Con- 
troverſies that make ſuch a noife inithe World; would of themſelves ceaſe; 
the way toKnowledge, and; perhaps; Peace too, lie agreat deal 0- 


penerthan it daes;/!- ens lh 0h > 5 

Thi ſhould FF 22. Sure Tam, that the fignification'of Words, in all Languages,de- 
teach w Me- pending very mich onthe Thonghts, Notions,” ' and. Ideas of him that 
deration, in uſes them, ninſft.mmavoidablybe of great uncertainty, to Men of the ſame 
oo fg Language and Country. This is ſo evident in the Greek Authors, that 
old Aurais... De, that ſhall-peruſe their Writings; will find, inalmoſt every one of them, 
. ... @diſtin& Language, though:the ſame Words. But whento this natural 

+ difficulty in every Country, there ſhall be added different Countries, and 

remote Ages, wherein the Speakers and Writers had very different No- 

tions, Tempers, Cuſtoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech,&:. every 

oneof which, influenced the ſignification of their Words then, though to 

us now they are loſt and unknown, it would become ws to be charitable 

- one to another in our Interpretations or Miſunderſtandings of thoſe ancient 
Writings, 


__ 
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Writings, which though of great cohcernment to us to be underſtood, 
are liable to the unavoidable difficulties of Speech, which, (if we except 
the Names of ſimple [4eas,. and ſome very obvious Things) is not capa- 
ble, without a conſtant defining the terms of conveying the ſenſe and 
| intention of the Speaker, withoutany manner of doubt and uncertainty, 
to the Hearer. And in Diſcourſes of Religion, Law, . and Morality, as 
_y are matters of the higheſt concernment, ſo there will be the greateſt 
difficulty, We 4 
F W The Volumes of Interpreters, and Commentators on the Old 
and New Teſtament, are but too manifeſt proofs of this. - Though every 
thing ſaid in the Text be infallibly true, yet the Reader may be, nay 
cannot chuſe but be very fallible in the underſtanding of it. Nor is it to 
be wondred, that the Will of GOD, when cloathed in Words, ſhould be 
liable to that doubt and uncertainty, which unavoidably attends that 
fort of Conveyance, when even his Son, whilſt cloathed in Fleſh, was 
ſubject to all the Frailties and Inconveniencies of humane” Nature, . Sin 
excepted. And we ought to magnify his Goodneſs, that he hath ſpread 
before all the World, ſuch legible CharaGters of his Works and Provi- 
dence, and given all Mankind ſo ſufficient a light of Reaſon, that they 
to whom this written Word never came, could not (when-ever they ſet 
themſelves to ſearch) either doubt of the Being of a GOD, or of. the 
| Obedience due to Him. Since then the Precepts of Natural Religion 
are plain, and very intelligible to all Mankind, and ſeldom come to be 
controverted z and other revealed Truths, which are_conveyed to us 
by Books and Languages, are liable to the common and natural obſcu- 
rities and difficulties incident to Words, methinks it would become us 
to be more careful and diligent in obſerving the former, and leſs magi- 
ſterial, poſitive, and imperious, in impoſing our own ſenſe and inter- 
pretations of the latter. 


Of the Abuſe of Words. 


F 1. T)Eſides the ImperfeCtion that is naturally in Language, and the. z4uſe of 
obſcurity and confuſion that is ſo hard to be avoided in the Wards. 

Uſe of Words, there are ſeveral wilful Faults and Negle#s, which Men 

are guilty of, inthis way of Communication, whereby they. render theſe , 
figns leſs clear and diſtin in their fgnification, than naturally they need 

to be. , Y [46.90 

 F 2. Firſt, In this kind, the firſt and moſt palpable abuſe is, the uſing. rf, Words 
of Words, without clear and diſtinC Ideas ; or, which is warle, ſigns,-irhow aw, 


without any thing ſignified. Of theſe there are two ſorts : wr" —_— 


I. One may obſerve, inall Languages, certain Words, : that if they 
examined, will be found, intheir firſt Original, and their appropriated: 
Uſe, not to ſtand for any.clear and diſtin Tdeas. Theſe,; for the moſt 
part, the ſeveral SeZ#s of Philoſophy and Religion have introduced. For 
their Authors, or Promoters, either affeCting ſomething ſingular, and out 
of the way of common apprehenſions, or to ſupport ſome ſtrange Opt- 
Rions, or cover ſome Weakneſs of their hs ſeldom fail to cor 

Pp new 
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the Ideas the 


new Words, and ſuch as, when they come to be examined, may 
juſtly be called in/igrificant Terms. For having either had no determi- 
nate Colle&ion of [deas annexed to them, when they were firſt inven- 
ted ; or at leaſt ſuch as, if well examined, will be found inconſiſtent, 
tis no wonder if afterwards, jn the vulgar uſe of the ſame party, they 
remain empty Sounds, with little or no ſignification, amoneg(t thoſe 
who think it enough to have them often in their Mouths, as the di- 
ſtinguilhing Characters of their Church, or School, without much 
troubling their Heads to examine, what are the preciſe [degs they ſtand 
for. 'I ſhall not need here to heapup Inſtances, every one's reading and 
converſation will ſufficiently furniſh him : Or if he wants to be better 
' Nored, the great Mint-Maſjers of theſe kind of Terms, I mean the School- 
men and Metaphyſicians, (under which, I think, the diſputing natural 
and moral Philoſophers of theſe latter Ages, may be comprehended,) 
have wherewithal abundantly to content hi | 
'F 3. II. Others there be, who extend this abuſe yet farther, who take 
ſo litfle care to lay by Words, which in their primary notation have 


ſcarce any clear and diſtin Ideas which they are annexed to, that by 


an unpardonable negligence, they familiarly ſe Words, which the Pya- 
priety of Language has affixed to. very important Ideas, without any di+ 
ftintt meaning at all. Wiſdom, Glory, Grace, &c. are Words frequent 
enough in every Man's Mouth ; but if a great many of thoſe who uſe 
them, ſhould be asked, what they-mean by them ? they would; be at a 
ſtand, and not know what to anſwer : A plain proof, that though they 
have learned thoſe Sounds, and We them. ready at their Tongues ends, 

laid up 19 their. Minds, which: are to 


TTY _— _— Ideas, to which they were annexed, or which were tobe found 


belong to. 


in t 


with abundance of empty uninte] igale noiſe and jargon, 'eſpecially- i 


ſach Diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the right, - ſo they are as ſeldon+to be 


F 
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I gueſs to be ſo; and every one may obſerve in himſelf and others, whe- 
ther it be, or no. 


F 5. Secondly, Another great abuſe of Words is, Inconſtancy in the aſe Seeondy, Un- 


of them. It is hard to find a Diſcourſe written of any Subje&t, eſpecially F 
of Controverſie, wherein one ſhall not obſerve,it he read with attention, 
the ſame Words (and thoſe commonly the moſt material in the Diſcourlſe; 
and upon which the Argument turns) uſed ſometimes for one Colle&ion 
of ſimple 7deas, and ſometimes for another, which is a perfet abuſe of 
Language, Words being intended for ſigns of my Ideas, to make them 
known toothers, not by any natural ſignitication, but by a voluntary im- 
poſition, 'tis plain cheat and abuſe, when I make them ſtand ſometimes 
tor one thing, and ſometimesfor another ; the wilful doing whereof, can 
be imputed to nothing but great Folly, or greater diſhoneſty. And a Man, 
in his Accompts with another, may, with as much fairneſs, make the 
Characters of Numbers ſtand ſometimes for one, and ſometitnes for ano- 
ther Collection of Unites : v. g. this Character 3, ſtand ſometimes for 
three, ſometimes for four, -and ſometimes for eight ; as in his Diſcourſe, 
or Reaſoning, make the ſame Words ſtand for different ColleGtions of 
{imple Ideas. If Men ſhould do fo in their Reckonings, I wonder who 
would have to do with them? One who.ſhould ſpeak thus; in the Af- 
fairs and Buſineſs of the World, and call 8 ſometimes ſeven, and ſome- 
times nine, as beſt ſerved his Advantage, would preſently have clapp'd 
upon him one of the two Names Men conſtantly are diſguſted with. And 
yet in Arguings, and learned Conteſts, the ſame ſort of proceeding paſſes 
commonly for Wit and Learning : but to me it appears a greater diſho- 
neſty, than the miſplacing of Counters, in the caſting up a Debt z and the 
cheat the greater, by how much Truth is of greater concernment and va- 
lue, than Money. 


F 6. Thirdly, Another abuſe of Language is, an affe#ed Obſcurity, by Thway, Aﬀe- 
either applying old Words, to new and unuſual Significations ; or intro- fed Obſeurix 


ducing new and ambiguous Terms, without defining either ; or elſe put- & 


ting them ſo together,as may confound their ordinary meaning. Though * —__ 


the Peripatetick Philoſophy has been moſt eminent in this way, yet 
other Seds have not been wholly clear of it. There is ſcarce any of 
them that are not cumbred with ſome Difficulties, (ſuch 1s the imper- 
feftion of Humane Knowledge, ) which they have been fain to cover 
with Obſcurity of Terms, and to confound the Signification of Words, 
which, like a Miſt before Peoples Eyes, might hinder their weak parts 
from being diſcovered. That Body and Extenſror, in cotnmon uſe, 
ſtand for two diſtin& I[deas.: is.plain to any one that will but refle& a 
little. For were their Signification preciſely the ſame, it would be as 
proper, and asintelligible to ſay, the Body of an Extenſion, as the Ex- 
tenſcor of a Body; and yet there are thoſe who find it neceflaty to con- 
found their ſignification. To this abuſe, and the miſchiefs of confoun- 
ding the Signification of Words, Logick, and the liberal Sciences, as 
they have been handled in the Schools, have given Reputation ; and 
the admired Art of Diſputing, hath added much to the natural imperfe- 
ion of Languages, whilſt it has been made uſe of, and fitted, go per- 
plex the ſignification of Words, more than to diſcover the Knowledge 
and Truth of Things : And he that-will look into that fort of learned 
Writings, will find the Words there much more obſcure, uncettain, 
- undetermined in their Meaning, than they are in ordinary Convet- 
tion. | 
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Logick and 7. This is unavoidably to be ſo,where Men's Partsand Learning, are 
Diſpute has eſtimated by their Skill in Diſpating. And it Reputation and Reward 
m—_ > 43: {hall attend theſe Conqueſts, which depend moſtly on the tineneſs and 
* niceties of Words, tis no Wonder if the Wit of Man ſo employ'd, ſhould 
perplex, involve, and ſubtilize the fignification of Sounds, fo as never to 
want ſomething to ſay, in oppoſing or defending any Queſtion ; the 
Victory being adjudged not to him who had Truth on his ſide, but the 

laſt word in the Diſpute. 
Calling it F8. This, though a very uſeleſs Skill, and that which I think the di- 
Subtlety, ret oppoſite to the ways of Knowledge, hath yet paſſed hitherto under 
the laudable and eſteemed Names of Subtlety and Acutereſs; and has had 
the applauſe of the Schools, and encouragement of one part of the learn- 
ed Men of the World. And no wonder, ſince the Philoſophersof old, 
(the diſputing and wrangling Philoſophers I mean, ſuch as Lyciay witti- 
ly, and with reaſon taxes,) and the Schoolmen ſince, aiming at Glory 
and Eſteem, for their greatand univerſal Knowledge, eafier a great deal 
to be pretended to, than really acquired, found this a good Expedient to 
cover their Ignorance, with a curious and unexplicable Web of perple- 
xed Words, and procure to themſelves the admiration of others, by un- 
intelligible Terms, the apter to produce wonder, becaule they could not 
beunderſtood : whilſt it appears in all Hiſtory, that theſe protound Do- 
Qors were no wiſer, nor more uſeful than their Neighbours ; and 
| brought but ſmall advantage to humane Life, or the Societies, wherein 
they lived :. Unleſs the coining of new Words, where they produced no 
new Things to apply them to, or the perplexing or obſcuring the ſigni- 
fication of old ones,and ſobringing all things into queſtion and diſpute, 
were a thing profitable to the Life of Man, or worthy Commendation 

and Reward. 

This Lees SF 9- For, notwithſtanding theſe learned Diſputants, theſe all-knowing 
mg very little Doors, it was toi the unſcholaſtick Stateſman, that the Governments of 
benefits Secie- the World owed their Peace,Defence,and Liberties ; and from the illite- 
” rate and contemned Mechanick, (a Name of Diſgrace) that they recei- 
ved the improvements of uſefnl Arts, Nevertheleſs, this artificial Igno- 
rance, and learned Gibberiſh, prevailed mightily in theſe laſt Ages, by 
the Intereſt and Artifice of thoſe, who found no eaſier way to that pitch 
of” Authority and Dominion they have attained, than by amuſing the 


Men of Buſineſs, and Ignorant, with hard Words, or imploying the In- 


genious and [dle in intricate Diſputes, about unintelligible Terms, and 
holding them perpetually entangled in that endleſs Labyrinth. Beſides, 
there is no ſuch way to gain admittance, or give defenceto ſtrange and 
abſurd Dodrines,as to guard them round about with Legions of obſcure, 
doubtful, and undefined Words. Which yet make theſe Retreats, more 
ike the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, than the Fortreſſes of fair 
Warriours: which if it be hard to get them out of, it is not for the 
ſtrength that is in them, but the Briars and Thorns, and the Obſcurity 
of the Thickets they are beſet with. For Untruth being unacceptable to 
the Mind of Man, there is no other defence left for Abſurdity, but Ob- 

{curity. - | | 
Bur deftroys F- 10. Thus learned Ignorance, and this Art of keeping, even inquilt- 
the Inftr- tive Men, from-true Knowledge, hath been propagated in the World, 
_ , and hath much perplexed, whilſt it pretended to inform the Underſtan- 
and Com: ding- For we ſee, that other well-meaning and wiſe Men, whoſe Edu- 
nication, Cation and Parts had-not acquired that acutereſs, could intelligibly ex- 
preſs themſelves toone another ; and in its plain uſe, make a benefit of 
; Language- 
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Language. But though unlearned Men well enough underſtood the 
Words White and Black, Sc. and had conſtant Notions of the Jes ſig- 
nified by thoſe Words ; yet there were Philoſophers found, who had lear- 
ning and ſ#btlety enough to prove, that Szow was black ;, 3. e. to prove, 
that White was Black. Whereby they had the Advantage to deſtroy the 
Inſtruments and Means of Diſcourſe,Converſation, Inſtruction, and S@- 
Ciety 5 whilſt with great Art and Szbtlety they did no more but perplex 
and confound the fignification of Words, and thereby render Language 
leſs uſeful, than the real Defes of it had made it, a Gift, which the 11- 
literate had not attained to. | | 
S 11. Theſe learned Men did equally inſtrutt Men's Underſtandings, 4: uſeful as 
and profit their Lives, as he who ſhould alter the ſignification of known —_— j 
Charafters, and, by a ſubtle Device of Learning, far ſurpaſſing the Ca- ;j, 72ers, 
Pacity of the Illicerate, Dull, and Vulgar, ſhould, in his Writing, ſhew, 
that he could put 4. for B. and D. for F &-c. to the no ſmall admiration 
and benefit of his Reader. It being as ſenfleſs to put Black, which is 4 
Word agreed on to ſtand for one ſenſible [dea, to putit, I fay, for ano- 
ther, or the contrary Idea, 3. e. to call Szow Black, as to put this mark A. 
which is a Character agreed on to ſtand for one modification of Sound, 
made by a certain motion of the Organs of Speech, for B.which is agreed 
on to ſtand for another Modification of Sound, made by another cet- 
tain motion of the Organs of Speech. | 
F 12. Nor hath this miſchief ſtopped in logical Niceties, or curious This Are has 
empty Speculations; it hath invaded.the great Concernments of Humarie pune _4 
Life and Society ; obſcured and perplexed the material Truths of Law Bice. i 
and Divinity ; brought Confuſion, Diſorder and uncertainty into the 
Aﬀarrs of Mankind ; and if not deſtroyed, yet in, great meaſure ren- 
dred uſeleſs, thoſe two great Rules, Religion and Juſtice. What have the 
greateſt part of the Commeats and Diſputes, upon the Laws of -G O D 
and Man ſerved for, but to.make the meaning more doubtful, and per- 
plex the ſenſe > What have been the effe& of thoſe multiplied curious 
DiſtinCtions, and acute Niceties, but Obſcurity. and Uncertainty, lea- 
ving the Words more unintelligible, and the: Reader-more at a, loſs ? 
How elſe comes it to paſs, that Princes, ſpeaking or writing to. their 
Servants, in their ordinary Commands, are eaſily underſtood ; ſpeaking 
to their People, in their Laws, are not ſo? And, as I remarked before, 
doth it not often happen, that a Man of an ordinary Capacity, very 
well underſtands a Text, or a Law, that. he reads, till he conſults an 
 Expolitor, or goes to Council ; who by that time he hath done explain- 
ng them, makes the Words ſignifie either nothing at all, or what he 
Pleaſes. -” | oe of 
 F 13... Whether any by Intereſts of theſe Profeſlions have occalioned qudeugbr no# 
this, I will not here examine; but I leave it to be conſidered, whether # p4s For 
it would not be well for Mankind, whoſe concernment it is to know £999: 
hings as they are, and to do what they ought; and not to ſpend 
their Lives in talking about them, or tofſing Words to and fro; Whe- 
ther it would not be well, I ſay, that the Uſe of Words were made 
plain and dire& ; and that Language, which was given us for the im- 
provement of Knowledge, and bond of Society, ſhould not beemploy'd 
todarken Truth, and unſettle Peoples Rights ; to raiſe Miſts, and ren- 
der unintelligible both Morality and Religion? Or that at leaſt, if 
r apa happen, it ſhould not be thought Learning or Knowledge to 
Olo? 


F 14. Fourthly, 
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Fourehly, ta- .F I 4» & pr Another great abuſe of Words is, the taking them for 


king them for 
Things, 


Things. This, though it, in ſotne degree, concerns all Names 1n general ; 
yet more particularly afteCts thoſe of Subſtances. To this Abule, 


thoſe Men are moſt ſubje&, who confine their Thoughts to any one Sy- 


ſtem, and give themſelves up into a firm belief of the Perfection of any 
teceived Hypotheſis : whereby they come to be perſuaded, that the Terms 
of that Sed, are ſo ſuited to the Nature of Things, that they perfectly 


correſpond with their real Exiſtence. Who is there, that has been bred 


Inſtance in 
Matter. 


up in the Peripatetick Philoſophy, who does not think the Ten Names, 
under which are ranked the Ten Predicaments, to be exactly conforma- 
ble to the Nature of Things? Who is there, of that School, that is not 
perſuaded, that ſubſtantial Forms, vegetative Souls, ,abhorrence of a Vacu- 
#7, intentional Species, &c. are ſomething real 2 Theſe Words Men have 
learned from their very entrance upon Knowledge,and have found their 


Maſters and Syſtems lay great Streſs upon them : and therefore they can- 


not quit the Opinion, that they are conformable to Nature, and are the 
Repreſentations of ſomething that really exiſts. The Platoniſts have 
their Soul of the World, and the Epicureans their endeavour towards Mo- 
t70z 1n their Atoms, when at reſt. There 1s ſcarce any SeCt in Philoſo- 
phy has not a diſtinct ſet of Terms, that others underſtand not. But yet 
this Gibberiſh, which in the weakneſs of Humane Underſtanding, ſerves 
ſo well to palliate Men's Ignorance,and cover their Errours, comes by fa- 
miliar uſe amongſt thoſe of the ſame Tribe, to ſeem the moſt important 
part of Language, and of all other the Terms the moſt ſignificant : And 
ſhould A#rial and AEtherial Vehicles come once, by the prevalency of 
that Dodtrine, to be generally received any where, no doubt thoſe Terms 
would make impreſſions on Men's Minds, fo as to eſtabliſh them in the 
perſuaſion of the reality of ſuch Things, as much as peripatetick Forms, 
and intentional Species have heretofore done. 

F 15. How much »ames taken for Things, are apt to miſlead the Un- 
derſtanding, the attentive reading of philoſophical Writers would abun- 
dantly diſcover ; and that,perhaps,in Words little ſuſpeCted of any ſuch 
miſuſe. I ſhall inſtance in one only, and that a very familiar one. How 


many intricate Diſputes have there been abour Matter, as if there were 


ſotne ſtch _ really in Nature, diſtin& from Body ; as 'tis evident, the 
Word Matter ſtands for an [de diſtin& from the Idea of Body ? For if 
the [dex theſe two Terms ſtood for, were preciſely rhe ſame, they might 


 indifferently in all places be put one for the other. But we ſee, that tho' 


it be proper to ſay, There is oe Matter of all Bodies, one cannot ſay, 


There is oze Body of all Matters : We familiarly fay, one Body is bigger 
than another, but it ſounds harſh (and I think is never uſed) to ſay, on 


Matter 1s bigger than another. Whence comes this then > Viz. from 


| Hence, that thongh Matter and Body, be not really diſtin, but where- 


ever there is one, there is the other; Yet Matter and Body, ſtand for 
boar te Conceptions, whereof the one is incomplete, and but a part 
ofthe other,ForBody ſtands for a ſolid extended figured Subſtance, where- 
of Matter is bat'a partial and more confuſed Conception,it ſeeming to me 
to be uſed for the Sabſtance and Solidity of Body, without taking in its 
Extenſion and Figure : And therefore it is that ſpeaking of Matter, we 
ok of italways as one, becauſein truth, itexpreſly contains nothing but 
he Tea of a ſolid Subſtance, which is every where the ſame, every where 

uniform. This being our T4ex of Matter, we no more conceive, Or 
ſpeak of different Matters in the World, than we do of different Solidi- 
ties ; though we þoth conceive, and ſpeak of different Bodies, — 
Extention 


FT 
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Extenſion and Figure are capable of variation. But fince Solidity cannot 

exi{t without Extenſion, and Figure, the taking Matter to be the name. 

of ſomething really exiſting under that Preciſion, has no doubt produced 

thoſe obſcure and unintelligible Diſcourſes and Diſputes, which have fil- 

led the Heads and Books of Philoſophers concerning Materia prizea; 

which Imperfeftion or Abuſe, how far it may concern a great many other 

general Terms, I leave to be conſidered. This, I think, I may at leaſt 
ſay, that we ſhould have a great many fewer Diſputes in the World, if 

Words were taken for what they are, the Signs of our [deas only, and | 
not for Things themſelves. For when we argue about Matter, or any 

the like Term, we truly argue only about the Idea we expreſs by that 

Sound, whether that preciſe des agree to any thing really exiſting in 

Nature, or no. And if Men would tell, what [4eas they mike their Words 

ſtand for, there could not be half that Obſcurity or Wrangling, in the 

ſearch or ſupport of Truth, that there is. x 

F 16. But whatever inconvenience follows from this miſtake of This makes 

Words, this I am fare, that by conſtant and familiar uſe, they charm #©7975/afting. 
Men into Notions far remote from the Truth of Things. "Twould be 

2 hard Matter, to perſnade any one, that the Words which his Father or 
Schoolmaſter, the Parſon of the Pariſh), or ſuch a Reverend Dottor uſed, 

ſignified: nothing that really exifted in Nature : Which, perhaps, is 20e 

of the leaft Canſer, that Mex are ſo hardly drawn to quit their Miſtakes, 

even i: Opinions pnrely Philofophical; and where they have no other 

Intereſt but Fruth. Forthe Words, they have a long time been uſed to, 
remaining firm in their Minds, *tis no wonder, that'the wrong Notions 

annexed: to: themi, ſhould not be removed. 

$ 17. Fifthly, Another Abuſe of Words, i the ſetting them in the Fifuby, fer- 

place of Things., which they do oy can by nd means fignify. We may obſerve, ting them for 
that' in the general names of. Subſtances, whereof the nominal Eſſences --——» 
are only known tous, when we putthervinto Propofitions;and affirm or 
deny any. thing;about'them,- we do'moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, or 
intend,they ſhould ſtand forithe real Efſence'of a certain ſort of Subſtan- 

ces. Foriwhema Mawſays Gvld'zs Malleuble, he means and' would' inii- 

nuate ſomething|more than'this, rhat what [ calf Gold is malleable, (tho? 

truly: it amounts to no-more)-but' would have'this underſtood, viz. that 

Gold; i. e: mhati bas the real) Eſſence of Gold 3 malleable, which amounts 

to- thus much; that Maleablereſs depends” on, and' is inſeparable from the 

reel Eſſence of Gold: But'a Man, not ktiowing wherein thiat real Efferice 

conſiſts, the:connexion in his Mind of Malleableneſs, is not truly with 
an-Effence he knows not; bat only with'the Sound Gold he puts for it. 

Thus: when we fav, that-4nimil rationhle'is, and Animal implume bipes 

latis unguibas;, i$mnota good; detmition of a'Man ; 'tis plain, we ſuppoſe 

the Name Minn this caſe'to ſtand for the real Eſſence of a Species, and 

would: ſignifie;. that'a' ratforval Animal better' deſcribed that real Eſſence, 

than 2 two-leg'd Animal with broad Nails, and without Feathers. For 

elſe; why mightinot-Platoas properly make the Word awtewnr@. or Mar 

ſtand for his complex” [4ez, made up of the Ideas of a Body, diftingui- 

ſhed from others by a certain ſhape and other outward appearances, as 

Ariſtotle, make the complex [Aea. to which he gave the Name awrlewnrG 

or Maz,of Body,and the Faculty of reaſoning join'd together; unlels the 

Name arlewnG. or Man; were ſuppoſed to ſtand for ſomething elſe, than 

what it ſignifies; and to be put in the place of ſome other thing, than 


the 1dea a Man profeſſes he would expreſs by it > | 


F 18. 'Tis 
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V.g. Putting F 18. 'Tis true, the namesof Subſtances would be much more uſeful, 
them for te 10.4 Propoſitions made in them much more certain, were the real Efſen- 
7 © com ces of Subſtances the Teas in our Minds, which thoſe words ſignified. 
| And tis for want of thoſe real Eflences, that our Words convey {o little 
Knowledge or Certainty in our Diſcourſes about them: And therefore 
the Mind, to remove that Imperfection as much as it can, makes them, 
by a ſecret Suppoſition, to ſtand for a Thing, having that real Efſence, as 
it thereby it made ſome nearer approaches to it. For though the Word 
Mar or Gold,(ignify nothing truly but a complex 1dea of Properties, uni- 
ted together in one ſort of Subſtances: Yet there is ſcarce any Body in 
the uſe of theſe Words, but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe names to ſtand 
for a thing having the real Eſſence, on which thoſe Properties depend. 
Which is ſo far from diminiſhing the ImperfeQion of our Words, that by 
a plain Abuſe, it adds to it, when we-would make them ſtand for ſome- 
thing, which not being in our complex {4eca, the name we uſe, can no 
ways be: the ſign of. 
Hence we F 19. This ſhews us the Reaſon, Why in »zixed Modes any of the 
rs. pe Ideas that make the Compoſition of the complex one, being left out, or 
reve ard changed, it is allowed to be another thing, 7.e. to be of another Species, 
ſtances, not ro 48 1S. Plain in Chance-medly, Man-ſlaughter, Murther, Parricide, &c. The 
change the Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the complex Idea ſignified by that name, is 
Specie?. the real, as well as nominal Efſence ; and there is no ſecret reference of 
that name to any other Eflence, . but that.. But in Subſtances it is not ſo. 
For though in that called.,Gold, . one puts into; his complex Idea, what 
another leaves out 3, and ViceVers - yet Men do not uſually think, that 
therefore the Species is changed : Becauſe they ſecretly in their Minds 
referr that name, and {uppole it annexed to-a real immutable Effence of 
a thing exiſting, on which thoſe Properties depend. He thatadds to his 
complex Idea of Gold, that of fixedneſs or Solubility in + Regia, which 
he put not in it before, is not'thought to have changed the Species; but 
only to have a more perfect Jdea,by adding another fimple 1dea,which is 
always in fa&, joined with thoſe;other, of which his former complex 
[dea conſiſted. But this reference of the name to. a thing, whereof we 
have not the Idea, is fo far from — at all, that it only ſerves the 
more to.involve us in Difficulties. For by this tacit reference to thereal 
Eſſence of that Species of Bodies, the Word Gold (which by ſtanding for 
a more or leſs perfect Collection of fimple [dezs, ſerves to defign that 
ſort of Body. well enough in civil Diſcourſe) comes to have no ſigni- 
fication at all, being put.for ſomewhat; - whereof we have no [dea at 
all, and ſo can ſignify. nothing at all, when the Body: it ſelf is away: 
For however: it may be thought all one z- yet; if wel confidered;'it 
will be found a quite different thing, toargue about-Gold in-name, and | 
abont a parcel of the Body it ſelf, ©: g: a -piece of ' Leaf-Gold laid bes 
fore us ; though in Diſcourſe we are fain to. ſubſtitute the- name for the 
thing. . OT ITN III 3607 
The Cauſe of F 20. That-which, I think very much: difpoſes Men 'to ſubſtitute 
tb Abuſe, « (BEIr names for the real Efſences. of Species, 1s\ the ſuppoſition before 
Suppeſition of Mentioned, that Nature works regularly in'the Production of Things, 
—_— 7 and ſets the Boundaries to each of thoſe Species, by. giving exa&ly the 
oy larly, {amereal internal Conſtitution to cach individual, which we rank under 
one general name. Whereas any one who obſerves their different 
Qualities can, hardly doubt, that many of the Individuals, called ' by 
the ſame name, are, in their internal Conſtitution, as: different one 
from another, as ſeveral of thoſe which: are ranked under different 


ſpecifick 
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ſpecifick Names. 1hzs ſuppoſction, however that the ſame preciſe inter- 
nal Cy goes always with the ſame ſpecifick name, makes Men 
forward" to take thoſe names for the Repreſentatives of thoſe real E/- 
ſences, though indeed they ſignify nothing but the complex [eas 
they have in their Minds when they uſe them. So that, if I may ſo 
fay, ſignifying one thing, and being ſuppoſed for, ' or put in the place 
of another , they cannot but, 'in ſuch a kind of uſe, cauſe a great 
deal of Uncertainty in Men's Diſcourſes; eſpecially in thoſe, who have 
throughly imbibed the Dodrine of ſubſtantial Forms , whereby they 
—_ IOOIE ſeveral Species of Things to be determined and di- 
uiſhed. 

: F 21. But however prepoſterous and abſurd it be, to make out 7,5 464/ 
names ſtand for [des we have not, or (which isall one) Effences that contains 1ws 
we know not , it being in effect to make our Words the figns of no- #!/* ſuppo? 
thing ; yet 'tis evident to any one, whoever ſo little refle&ts on the © 
uſe Men make of their Words, that there is nothing more familiar. 
When a Man asks, whether this or that thing he ſees, letit be a Drill, 
or a monſtrous Fztxs, bea Mar, or no; *tis evident, the Queſtion is 
not, Whether that particular thing; agreetorhis complex Idea, expreſſed 
by the name Maz - But whether it has in it the real Efſence of a'Species 
of Things, which he. ſuppoſes his -name ' Max: to ſtand' for: In 
which way of uſing the names of Subſtances, there are theſe falſe fuppo- 
ſitions contained. try 548 th} | 1974 IF 

Firſt, That there are certain preciſe Eſſences, +according to. which 
Nature makes all particular Things, and. by which they are  diſtin- 
guiſhed into Species. That every Thing, has a real Conſtitution, 
whereby it is whatit is, and on which its ſenſible Qualities depend, 
15 paſt doubt : But I think it has been proved, that-this makes not the 
diſtinftion of Species, as we rank them 3 nor the boundaries of their 
names. 3 

Secondly, This tacitly alſo infinuates, as if we had Ideas of theſe pro- 
poſed Efſences. For to what purpoſe. elfe is it, to enquire whether this 
or that thing have the real Eſſence of the'Species Maz;it we-did not ſup- 
poſe that there were ſuch a ſpecifick Efſence- known? Which yet is ntter- 
ly falſe : And therefore ſuch Applicationof names,as'would make them 
ſtand for. Ideas which we have not, muſt needs cauſe great Diſorder in 
Diſcourſes and Reaſonings about them, and be a great inconvenience in 
our Communication by Words. TT. 

| F 22: Sixthly, There remains yet another more general , though , Sizebb,aSup- 

perhaps , leſs obſerved Abuſe of Words; and that is, that Men ha- ?Y/tim ther 
ving by. a long and familiar uſe annexed to them certain Ideas, they ccrram and 
are apt to imagine ſo near and neceſſary a connexion betweei the evident (ig- 
names and the fignification they uſe them in, that they forwardly «0 
ſuppoſe one cannot but underſtand what theit meaning/is; and there- 
fore one ought to acquieſce in the Words delivered; as if it were paſt 
doubt, that in the uſe of thoſe common: received ſounds, the Speaket 
and Hearer had neceflarily the ſame preciſe Ideas. Whence preſuming, 
that when they have in Diſcourſe uſed any Term, - they have thereby, 
as it were, ſet before others the very thing they talk of. And ſo like- 
wiſe taking the Words of others, as naturally ſtanding for juſt” what 
they themſelves have been accuſtomed to apply them to, they: never 
trouble themſelves to. explain. their own,- or underſtand clearly others 
meaning. From whence commonly proceeds noife , and Wrangling, 
without Improvement or Information ; whilſt Men take Words to be 
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the conſtant regular marks of agreed Notions, which in truth are no 
more but the voluntary and unſteady ſigns of their own Ideas. And 
yet Men think it {trange, if in Diſconrſe, or (where it is often ab- 
{olutely neceſſary) in Diſpute, one ſometimes asks the meaning of their 
Terms: Though the Arguings one may every day obſerve in Conver- 
ſation, make it evident, that there are few names of complex Ideas , 
which any two Men uſe for the ſame juſt precife Collettion. Tis hard 
to name a Word, which will not be a clear inſtance of this. Life is 
a Term, none more familiar. Any one almoſt would take it for an 
Afﬀeront, to be asked what he meant. by it. And yetif it comes in 
Queſtion, whether a Plant, that lies ready formed in the Seed, have 
Life ;. whether the Embrio in att Egg before Incubation, or a Man in a 
Swound without Senſe or Motion, be alive, or no, it is eaſy to per- 
ceive, that a clear diſtin ſettled Idea does not always accompany the 
Uſe of fo known a Word, as that of Life is. Some groſs and confu- 
ſed Conceptions Men indeed ordinarily have, to which they apply the 
common Words of their Language, and ſuch a looſe uſe of therr words 
ſerves them well enongh in their ordinary Diſconrſes and Afﬀairs. 
But this is not ſufficient for philoſophical Enquiries. Knowledge and 
Reaſoning require preciſe determinate Ideas. And though Men will not 
be ſo importunately dull, as not to underſtand what others fay, with- 
out demanding an explication of their Terms; nor ſo troublefomely 
critical, as to corre@t others in the uſe of the Words they receive from 
them : yet where Truth and Knowledge are concerned in the Cafe, I 
know not what Fault it catt be todelire the explication of Words, 
whoſe Senſe ſeems dubious ; or why a Man ſhould be aſhamed to own 
is Ignorance, in what Senſe another Manuſes his Words, fince he has 
no other way of certainly knowing it, but by being informed. This 
Abuſe of taking Words upon Traft, has no where ſpread fo far, nor 
with ſo ill Effefts, as amongſt Men of Letters. The multiplication 
and obſtinacy of Diſputes, which has ſo laid waſte the intellectual 
World, is owing to nothing more, than to this ill uſe of Words, For 
though it be generally believed, that there-is great diverſity of Opi- 
nionsin the Volames and Variety of Controverſies, the World is diſtra- 
Red with z yet the moſt I can find, that the contending learned Men 
of different Parties do, in their Arguings one with another, is, that 
they ſpeak different Languages. For I am apt to imagine , that when 
any of them quitting Terms, think upon Things, and know what they 
think, they think all the ſame : Though perhaps, what they would have, 

be different. 
The Endof F 23. To concludethis Confideration of the Imperfe&ion.and Abuſe 
anguege, Of Language; the exds of Language in our Diſcourſe with others, being 
= _—_ chiefly theſe three : Firſt, To nraks known one Man's Thoughts or [deas 
- toanother. Secondly, To do itwithas much eaſe and quickneſs , as is 
poſlible 5 and Thirdly, Thereby to convey the Knowledge of Things. 
TED gUage is either abuſed , or deficient , when it fails in any of theſe 
Firſt, Words fail in the firſt of theſe Ends, and lay not open one 
"Man's [deas toanothers view. Firſt, When Men have names in their 
Mouths without any determined {des in their Minds , whereof they 
are the ſigns: or Secondly, When they apply the common received 
names of any Language to [deas, to which the common uſe of that Lan- 
guage does not-apply them : or Thzrdly, When they apply _ yo! 
un uy, 
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unſteadily, making them ſtand now for one, and by and by for another 
Idea. BEE, 

F 24. Secondly, Men fail of conveying their Thoughts, with all the 
quickneſs and eaſe that may be, when they have complex /deas, without 


having diſtinct names for them. This is ſometimes the Fault of the Lan- quickneſs. 


guage it ſelf, which has not in it a Sound yet apply'd to ſuch a Significa- 
tion: and ſometimes the Fault of the Man, who has not yet learn'd the 
name for that {de he would ſhew another. 


F 25. Thirdly, There is no Knowledge of Things conveyed by Men's 745-4, 
Words, when their [deas agree not to the Reality of Things. Though Therewith ts 


it be a Defect, that has its Original in our Ideas, which are not ſo confor- 
mable to the Nature of Things, as Attetition, Study, and Application 
might make them : Yet it fails not to extend it ſelf to our Words too, 
when we uſe them as Signs of real Beings, which yet never had any Rea- 
lity or Exiſtence. 


F 26. Firſt, He that hath Words of any Language, without diſtin& pp Mm'; 
1deas in his Mind, to which he applies them, does, ſo far as he uſes them Words fail 
in Diſcourſe, only make a noiſe without any Senſe or Signification ; and ## «l cheſe, 


how learned ſoever he may ſeem by the uſe of hard Words, or learned 
Terms, is not much more advanced thereby in Knowledge, than he would 
be in Learning, who had nothing in his Study but the bareTitles of Books, 
' without poſleſiing the Contents of them. For all fach Words, however 
put into Diſcourſe, according to the right Conſtrution of Grammatical 
Rules, or the Harmony of well turned Periods,do yet amount tonothing 
but bare Sounds, and nothing elle. 

F 27. Secondly, He that has complex Ideas, without particulat 
names for them,would be in no better a Caſe than a Bookſeller, who had 
in his Ware-houſe Volumes, that lay there unbound,and without Titles z 
which he could therefore make known to others, only by ſhewing the 
looſe Sheets,and communicate them only by Tale. This Man is hindred 
in his Diſcourſe, for want of Words to communicate his complex [deas, 
which he is therefore forced to make known by an enumeration of the 
ſimple ones that compoſe them; and fo is fain often totife twenty Words, 
to expreſs what another Marr ſignifies in/one. 
 F 28. Thirdly, He that puts not conſtantly the ſame Sig for the ſame. 
Idea, but uſes the ſame Words ſometimes 1n one, and ſometimes in ano- 
ther Signification, ought to paſs in the Sctiools and Converſation, for as 
fair a Man, as he does in the Market and Exchange, who ſells ſeveral 
Things under the ſame Name. 
$ 29. Fourthly, He that applies the Words of any Language to [deas, 

different from thoſe, to which the common uſe of that Country applies 
them, however his own Underſtanding may be fill'd with Trath and 
Light, will not by ſuch Words be able ts convey much of it to others, 
without defining his Terms. For however, the Sounds are;ſuch as are 
familiarly known, and eaſily efiter the Ears of thoſe who are accuſtomed 
to them ; yet ſtanding for other 1deas than thoſe they uſual}y are annex- 
ed to, and are wont toexcite in the Mind of the Hearers, they* cannot 
make known the Thoughts of him who thus uſes them. : 

F 30. Fifthly, He that hath imagined to himſelf. Snbftarces ſuch as 
never have been, and fill'd his Head with Jdeas which have not any 
correſpondence with the real Nature of Things, to which yet he gives 
ſettled and defined Names, may fill his Diſcourlſe, and, perhaps, another 
Man's Head, with the fantaſtical Imaginations of his own Brain; but will 
be very far from advancing thereby one jot in real and true Knowledge: 

Q q 2 F 31. He 
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F 31. He that hath Names without Ideas, wants mearing in his 
Words, and ſpeaks only -empty Sounds. He that hath complex [degs 
without Names for them, wants Liberty and Diſpatch in his Expreſſions, 
and is neceflitated to uſe Periphraſes. He that uſes hisWords looſly and 
unſteadily, will either be not minded, or not underſtood. He that ap- 
plies his Names to J[deas,different from their common uſe, wants Propri- 
ety in his Language, and ſpeaks Gibberiſh. And he that hath [des of 
Subſtances, diſagreeing with the real Exiſtence of Things, ſo far wants 
the Materials of true Knowledge in his Underſtanding, and hath,inſtead 
thereof, Chimeras. 

F 32. In our Notions concerning Subſtances, we are liable to all the 
former Inconveniencies : v. g. He that uſes the word Tarantula, with- 
out. having any Imagination or Idea of whatit ſtands for, pronounces a 
good Word ; but ſo long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that, ina 
new-diſcovered Country , ſhall ſee ſeveral ſorts of Animals and Vege- 
tables, unknown to him before, may have as true: [Jes of them, as of a 
Horſe, or a Stag ; | but can ſpeak of: them only by a deſcription, till he 
ſhall either take the Names the Natives call them by , or give them 
Names himſelf. 3.” He that uſes the word Body ſometimes for pure 
Extenſion, and ſometimes for Extenſion and. Solidity together, will 
talk very fallaciouſly. 4. He that gives the Name Horſe, to that 
Idea which common uſage calls Mxle, talks improperly, and will 
not be. underſtood. 5. He that thinks the Name Centaur ſtands for 
ſome- real Being, impoſes on himſelf; and miſtakes Words for 
Things. | 

F Sn Modes and Relations generally, weare liable only to the 
four firſt of theſe Inconveniencies, (iz.) 1. I may have in my Memo- 
ry the Names of Modes, as Gratitude, or Charity, and yet not have 
any -preciſe Ideas annexed in my Thoughts to: thoſe Names. 2. 1 
may have [deas, and not know the Names that belong to them; ».g. 
I may have the 1dea of a Man's drinking, till his Colour and Humour be 
altered, till his Tongue trips , and his Eyes look red, and his Feet fail 
him 3; and yet notknow, that it is to be called Drankenneſs. 3. T may 
havethe /deas of Vertues, or Vices, and Names alſo, but apply them 
amiſs: v. g. When I apply the Name PFrxgality to that Idea which 
others call and fignify by this ſound, Covetouſneſs. 4.. I may uſe any 
of thoſe names with inconſtancy. 5. But in Modes and Relations, I 
cannot have [deas diſagreeing to the Exiſtence of Things : for Modes 
being complex Ideas, made by the Mind at pleaſure ; and Relation be- 
ing: but my way of conſidering, or comparing two Things toge- 
ther, and ſo alſo an [dea of my own making, . theſe Ideas can ſcarce 
be found to diſagree with any Thing exiſting ; ſince they are not in the 
Mind, as the Copies of Things regularly made by Nature, nor as Pro- 
perties inſeparably flowing from the internal Conſtitution or Effence 
of any Subſtance's but, as it were, Patterns lodg'd in my Memory , 
with names annexed to them, to denominate Actions and Relations 
by, as they come to exiſt. © But the miſtake is commonly in my giving 
a wrong name to my Conceptions z- and ſo. ufing Words in a ditterent 
ſenſe from other People, I am not underſtood,” but am thought to have 
wrong Ideas of them, when I give wrong Names to them. Only if I 
put in my [des of mixed Modes or Relations, any inconſiſtent Ideas to- 
gether, I fill my Head alſo with Chimeras ; -ſince ſuch Ideas, if well ex- 
amined, cannot ſo much as exiſt in the Mind, much leſs any real Being, 
be ever denominated from them. 
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F 34- Since Wit and Fancy finds eaſier entertainment ih the World, Sevenchy, F:- 

than dry Truth and real Knowledge, fzurative Speeches, and allufion in 24% 
Language, will hardly be admitted, as az impetfettiorior abuſe of it. I » "0h; 
contels, in Diſcourſes, where we ſeek rather Pleaſure and Delight, than guaze. 
Information and Improvement, {uich Ornaments as are borrowed from | 
them, can ſcarce paſs for Faults. But yet, if we would ſpeak of Things 
as they are, we muſt allow, that all the Art of Rhetorick , beſides Or- 
der and Clearneſs, all the artificial and figurative application of Words 
Eloquence hath invented, are for nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong 
Ideas, move the Paſſions, and thereby miſlead the Judgment ; and ſo 
indeed are perfect cheat: And therefore however'laudable or allowable 
Oratory may render them in Harangues and popular Addreſſes, they are 
certainly, in all Diſcourſes that pretend to inform and inſtruc, wholly 
to be avoided 3 and where Truth and Knowledge are concerned,,can- 
not but be thought a great fault, either of the Language or.Perſon-that 
makes uſe of them. What, and how. various they are,. will be ſuper- 
fluous here to take notice; the Books of - Rhetorick which abound: in: 
the world, will inſtruc thoſe, who want to be informed : Only 1 can- . 
not but obſerve, how little the preſervation and improvement of Truth 
and Knowledge, is the Care and Concern of Mankind ; fince the Arts 
of Fallacy are-endow'd and preferred. *Tis evident how. much Men 
'fove to deceive, and be deceived, ſince Rhetorick, that powerful in- 
ſtrument of Error and Deceit, has its eſtabliſtied Profeſſors, is publickly 
taught, and has always been had in great Reputation: And, I doubt not, 
but it will bethought great boldneſs, if / not brutality in me, to have 
ſaid thus much againſt it. , Eloquence, like the fair Sex, has too prevailing 
Beauties in it, to ſuffer it {elf ever to be ſpoken againſt. And is in vain 
to find fault with thoſe Arts of Deceiving, wherein Men find pleaſure 
to be Deceived. 


CHAP XI. 


Of the Remedies of the foregoing ImperfeFions and Abuſes. 


F 1./ HE natural and improved ImperfeQions of Language,we have Thy are 
ſeen above at large - and Speech being the great Bond that ## /eet- 
holds Society together, and the common Conduit,whereby the Improve- = 
ments of Knowledge are conveyed from one Man, and one Generation 
to another, it would well deſerve our moſt ſerious Thoughts, to conſider 
what Remedies are to be found for theſe Inconveniences above-men- 
tioned. 
F 2. I amnot fo vain to think, that any one can pretend to attempt Are noe eaſ. 
the perfeC&t Reforming the Languages of the world, no not ſo much as that 
of his own Country, without rendring himſelf ridiculous. To require 
that Men ſhould uſe their words conſtantly in the fame ſenſe, and for 
none but determined and uniform Ideas, would be to think, that all 
Men ſhould have the ſame Notions, and ſhould talk of —_— 
ut 


30e 


Remedies of the Imperfettion | | Book III. 


Buz yet neceſ- 


ſary to Philo- 


ſophy. 


- 


Miſuſe of 
Words the 


_ of great gj11 find ſome reaſon to doubt, whether Language, as it has been em» - 


4, 


Obfiingg. 


but what they have clear and diſtin& Ideas of, Which is not to be 
expected by any one, who hath not vanity enough to 1magine he can 

revail with Men, to be very knowing, or very ſilent. And he muſt 
be little skilF'd in the world, who thinks that a voluble Tongue, ſhall 
accompany only a good Underſtanding ; or that Men's talking much or 
little, ſhall hold proportion only to their Knowledge. 

F 3. Butthough the Market and Exchange muſt be left to their own 
ways of Talking, and Goſlippingsnot.be robb'd of their ancient Privi- 
lege : though the Schools, and Men of Argument would perhaps take 
it amiſs to have any thing offered, to abate the length, or lefien thenum- 
ber of their Diſputes; yet, methinks thoſe, who pretend ſeriouſly to ſearch 
after, or maintain Trath, ſhould think themſelves obliged to ſtudy, how 
they might deliver themſelves without Obſcurity, Doubtfulneſs,or Equi- 
vocation, to which Men's Words are naturally liable, it care be not 
taken. 

S 4 For he that ſhall well conſider the Errors and Obſcurity , the 
Miſtakes and Confufion, that is ſpread in the World by anill uſe of Words, 


rf contributed more to the improvement'or hindrance of Know- 
dge amongſt Mankind. How many are there, that when they would 
think on Things, fix their Thoughts only on Words, eſpecially when 
they would apply their Minds to Moral Matters > And who then can 
wonder, if the reſult of ſuch Contemplations and Reaſonings, about 
little more than Sounds, whilſt the Ideas they annexed to them, are 
very confuſed, or very unſteady, or perhaps none at all ; who can 
wonder, 1 fay, that ſuch Thoughts and Reaſonings, end in no« 
thing but Obfcurity and Miſtake , without any clear Judgment or 
Knowledge ? | 

F 5. This Inconvenience, in an ill uſe of Words, Men ſuffer in their 
own private Meditations : but much more manifeſt are the Diſorders 
which follow from it, in Converſation, Diſcourſe, and Arguings with 
others. For Language being pms Om mg. whereby Men-convey 
their Diſcoveries, Reaſonings, and Knowledge, from one to another, he 
that makes an ill uſe of it, though he does not corrupt the Fountains of 
Knowledge, which are in Things themſelvesz yet he does, as much as 
in him lies, break or ſtop the Pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to the pub- 
lick uſe and advantage of Mankind. He that uſes Words without any 
Clear and ſteady meaning, What does he but lead himſelf and others in- 
to Errors? And hethat defignedly does it, ought to be looked on as 
an Enemy to Truth and Knowledge. And yet, who can wander, that 
all the Sciences and Parts of Knowledge , have been ſo over-charged 
with obſcure and equivocal Terms, and inſignificant and doubtful Ex- 


_. prefſions, capable to make the moſt attentive or quick-ſighted, very lit- 


fle, or'not atall the more Knowing or Orthodox ; ſince Subtilty , in 
thoſe who make Profeſſion to teach or defend Truth, hath paſſed ſo much 


| for a Vertne: A Vertue, indeed, which conſiſting, for the moſt part, 


And Wrang- 
bing. 


m nothing but the fallacious and illuſory uſe of obſcure or deceitful Terms, 
is only fit to wake Mer more conceited in their Ignorance, and-obſtinate 
in their Errors. 9 

F 6. Letns look into the Books of Controverſy of any kind , there 
we {hall ſee, that the effeft of. obſcure, unſteady, or equivocal Terms, 


15 nothing but noiſe and wrangling about Sounds, without convincin 


or bettering a Man's Underſtanding. For if the Idea be not agree 


on, betwixt the Speaker and Hearer, for which the Words ſtand , the © 


Argument 


in 


5 CEEITY 
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Argument is not about Things, but Names. As often as ſuch a Word, 
whoſe Signification is not aſcertained betwixtthem, comes in uſe, their 
Underſtandings have no other Object wherein they agree, but barely the 
Sound, the Things, that they think on at that time as exprefſed by that 


Word, being quite different. 


7. Whether a Bat be a Bix4, or no, is not a queſtiori, whethet a in/tence Bus 
Bat be another Thing than indeed it is, or have other Qualities than 4nd Bird. 


indeed it has, for that would be extremely abſurd ty-doubt of -*' But 
the queſtion is, 1. Either between thoſe that acknowledged themſelves 
to have but imperfect [deas of one or both of thoſe ſorts of Things, 
for which thefe Names are ſuppoſed to ſtand ; and then it is a real En- 
quiry, concerning the Nature of a Bird, or a Bat, to make their yet 
imperfe&t Tdeas of it more complete, by examining, whether all' the 
ſimple Ideas., to which combined together, | they both 'give the name 
Bird, be all tobe found in a Bat: But this is a queſtion only of En- 
quirers, (not Diſputers,) who neither affirm, nor deny,- but examine : 
Or, 2. It isa queſtion between Diſputants z whereof the one affirms, 
and the other denies, that a BaFis a Bird. And then the Queſtion is 
barely about the ſignification of one, or' both theſe Words; in that 
they not having both the ſame complex 1deas, to which they give thefe 
two Names, one holds, and tother denies, that theſe two mnathes may 
be affirmed one of another. Were they agreed mn the Signification of 
theſe two Names, it were impoſſible they ſhould diſpute about them. 
For they would preſently and clearly fee, (were that adjuſted between 
them,) whether all the ſimple Idexs , of the more general name Bd, 
were found in the complex Idea of a Bat, or no 5 and fofthere could 
be no doubt, whether a Bat were a Bird, or ho. And here I deſire 
it may be conſidered, and carefally examined, / whether 'the greateſt 
part of the Diſputes in the World, are not meerly Verbal, aid abont 
_ the Sigmfication of Words ; and whether” if the terms'they are made 
In, were defined, and reduced im their Signification (as they muſt'be, 
where they ſignify any thing) to determined Collections of the fim- 
ple [deas they 'do or ſhould ſtand for, thoſe Diſputes would not end 
_ of themſelves, and immediately vaniſh. T-leave it thento be conſidered, . 
what the learning of Diſpntation'ts,and how well they are employed for 
the advandta X themſelves;or others, whoſe bufinefs is only the vain o- 
ſtentation of Sounds ; 3.e. thoſe who ſpend their Lives 'm Diſputes and 
Controverſies. When Tſhall-ſee any of thoſe Combatants, firip all his 
Terms of Ambiguity and Obſcurity, (nn every one may do inthe 
Words he uſes himſelf) T ſhall think him a Champion'for' Knowledge, 


Truth,and Peace,and notthe Slave of Vain-gloty, Ambition,or a Party. Finf, Kin 


F 8. To remedy the Defe#s of Speech before-mentioned, to ſome ; 


degree, and to prevent the Inconveniencies that follow from them,” I 
imagine, the hibreation of theſe following Rules may be of uſe, Hall 
ſome body better able ſhall judge it worth his while, to think more 
maturely on this Matter, and oblige the World with his Thoughts 
on it. | wo h ! 
Firſt, A Man ſhould take care to uſe no word without a ſrgnification, 
no Name without an Idea for which he makes it ſtand. This Rule will 
not ſeem altogether needleſs, to any one who ſhall take the paitis to 
recolle& how often he has met with ſach Words ; as Inſtin#®, Sym- 
pathy, and Artipathy, &c. mthe Diſcourſe of others, ſo made ufe of, as 
e might eaſily conclude, that thoſe that uſed them, had rio [des iti 


their Minds to which they applied them 5 but ſpoke theni only as 
Sourids; 


an Ideas. 


; uſe mo 
Ward withotit 
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Secondly, to 
have diſtin 

Ideas annex- 
ed to them in 
Modes. | 


Sounds, which uſually ſerved inftead of Reaſons, on the like occaſions. 
Not but that theſe Words, and the like, have very proper Significations 
in which they may be uſed ; but there being no natural connexion be- 
tween any Words, and any Ideas, theſe, and any other, may be learn'd 
by rote, and pronounced or writ by Men, who have no [deas in their 
Minds, to which they have annexed them, and for which they make 
them ſtand ; which is neceſſary they ſhould, if Men would ſpeak intelli- 
gibly even tothemſelves alone. | 

F 9. Secondly, 'Tis not enough a Man uſes his Words as ftans of 
ſome [deas 3 thoſe Ideas he annexes them. to, if they be /#mple mult 
be- clear and diſtin; if complex muſt be determinate, i. e. the pre- 
ciſe..Colleftion of ſimple 1deas ſettled in the Mind, with that Sound 
annexed. to it, as the ſign of that preciſe determined ColleCtion, and 
no other.” This is very neceflary in Names of Modes, and eſpecially 
moral Words ; which having no ſettled Objects in Nature,from whence 
their [deas are taken, as from their Originals, are apt to be very con- 
fuſed. Juſtice is a Word .in every Man's. Mouth , but moſt com- 
monly with a very undetermined leoſe. fignification : Which will 
always be ſo, unleſs a Man has in his. Mind a diſtindt comprehen- 
{ion of the component. parts, that complex [dea conſiſts of ; and if it 
be .decompounded-, muſt be able to reſolve it {till on,. till he at laſt 
comes to the fimple Ideas, that make it up : And unleſs this be done, 
a. Man makes -an ill uſe of the Word, let it be Jaſtice, for exam- 


-Ple, or any other. I do not ſay, a Man needs ſtand to recollect, 


and make this. Analyſis at large, every time the word Juſtice comes 
in his way - But this, - at leaſt, is neceffary , that he have ſo exas 
mined the fignification of that Name, and ſettled the [de of all 
its Parts in his Mind, that he can do it when he pleaſes. If one, 
who makes his complex-1dea of Juſtice, to be ſuch a treatment of 
the Perſon or Goods of another, as is according to Law , hath not 
aclear. and diſtin&t Idea what, Law is , which makes a part of his 


: complex 7dea of Juſtice ; .'tis plain, his Idee of Juſtice it ſelf, will 


be confuſed and-imperfeR.:. This exactneſs will , perhaps, be judged 
very troubleſome : and therefore moſt Men will think, they; may 


| beexcuſed from ſettling the complex- 1deas of mixed. Modes fo pre- 


Ciſely. in their Minds. But yet I muſt fay,. till this be done, it muſt 


-not be wondred, that they have a great deal of Obſcurity and Confuſi- 


And confor- 
wmable in Sub- 


| ances, 


on in their own Minds,and a great deal of wrangling in their Diſcourſes 
with others. +: > | 

F 10. In the Names of Subſtances, for a right uſe of them, 
ſomething more. is . required than barely determined Ideas : In theſe 


' the: Names muſt alſo be conformable to Things, .as they exiſt : But of 


this, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large by. and by. This 
ExaCtneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in Enquiries after philoſophical Know- 
ledge,and in Controverſies,about Truth. | And though it would be well 
too, if it extended it ſelf to common Converſation, and the ordinary 
Afﬀairs of Life; yet I think, that is ſcarce to be expe&ted. Vulgar No- 
tions {uit vulgar Diſcourſes : and both, though confuſed enough, yet 
ſerve pretty well the Market, and the Wake. Merchants and Lovers, 
Cooks and Taylors, have Words wherewithal to diſpatch their ordinary 
Afﬀairs ; and fo, I think, 'might Philoſophers and Diſputants too, it 
they had a Mind to underſtand, and to be clearly under(t60d. 


F11. 
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11. Thirdly, 'Tis not enough that Men have J4eas, determined Thi 


Ideas, for which they make theſe ſigns ſtand ; but they #7 alſo take P/9%- 


care to apply their Words, as-near as may be, to ſuch Ideas" as common” ufe 
has annexed them to. | For Words, ' eſpecially of Languages already 
framed, being no Man's private poflethon, but the common meaſure 
of Commerce and Communication, 'tis not for any one, at pleaſure, 
to change the Stamp they are current in ; ner alter the [4eas they are 
affixed to ; or at leaſt when there is-a neceſlity to do fo, he is bound 
to give notice of it. Men's Intentions in ſpeaking are, or at leaſt 
fhould be, to be underſtood ; which cannot be without frequent Ex- 
planations, Demands, and other the like incommodiouns Tnterruptions, 
where Men do not follow common Uſe. Propriety of Speech, is that 
which gives our Thoughts entrance into other Men's Minds with the 
greateſt caſe and advantage: and therefore deſerves ſome part of our 
Care and Study, eſpecially in the names 'of moral Words. The proper 
ſignification and uſe of Terms is beſt to'be learned from thoſe,” who int 
their Writings and Diſcourſes; appear to have had the cleareſt Notions, 
and apply'd to them their Terms with the exaCteſt choice and fitneſs. 
This way of uſing a Man's Words, according to the Propriety of the 
Language, though it have not always the good Fortune to be under- 
ſtood : Yet moſt commonly leaves the blame of it on him, 'who 1s ſo 
unskilful in the Language he ſpeaks, -as not to underſtand it, when 
made uſe of, as it ought to be. — - £46 


F 12. Fourthly. But becauſe common uſe has-not ſo viſibly annexed rowehy, To 
any ſignification to Words, as to are Men know always certainly make known 
n 


what they preciſely ſtand for: Ar ove 
ment of their Knowledge, come to have Ideas different from the 
vulgar and ordinary received-ones,' for-which they muſt [either make 
new Words, (which Men' ſe|dom venture to do, *for fear of being 
thought guilty of Aﬀectation, or Novelty,) or elſe »-»ſ# uſe old'ones, 
in a new Signification. Therefore after the Obſervation of the forego- 
ing Rules, it is ſometimes neceſſary for the aſcertaining the Teh 
tion of Words,” to declare their Meaning 3 where either common Uſe 
has left it uncertain and looſe ; (as it has in moſt Names of very com- 
plex 1deas) or where a Man uſes' them in a Senſe any way peculrr'to 
himſelf; or where the Term, beihg very material in the Diſcourſe, 'and 
that upon which it chiefly turns, is liable to'any Doubtfulneſs, or Mi- 
ſtake. - | Lg es nd MEE. 


becatiſe* Men "in the Tmprove- #55 meaning 


--F 13." As the Tdeas, Men's Words ſtand for, are of different ſorts: ſo And that 
the way of making known the [4eas,' they ſtand for, when' there'is:Oc- #hree wo. 


calion, is alſo different. [For though defining be thought the'proper way, 
to' make' known” the proper  ſrgnification* of Words ; yet there be ſome 
Words,' that will not be defined,as there be others, whoſe preciſe Mean- | 
ing cannot be 'mace-known, 'but by Definition : -and, 'perhaps; a third, 
which partake ſomewhat of both the other, as we (hall ſee in the names 
of ſimple Ideas, Modes; and Subſtances. -  E6---d6 rt 


 F 14. Firft, When a Matt makes uſe of the 2ame'of any ſimple Tdea, Faſt, In fon- 
which he perceivesis nottnderſtood, or'is in danger'to be miſtaken, he ple Ideas by 
is obliged by the Laws'of Ingeriuity, and'the' erid of Speech, to declare /mommons 
its Meaning, and make known'what 1dea he makes it ſtand for. This, YT 
as has been ſhewn, cannotbe done by Definition : and therefore, when ** 


a ſynonymous Word fails'to do it, there is- but one of theſe ways left. 
"oft Sometimes the naming the Subje# , wherein that ſimple Idea is 
to be found, will make its name be underſtood by thoſe, who are ac- 

Rr quainted 


» 
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painted with that Subject, and know it by that name. So to make a 
nude underſtand what Feuillemorte Colour fignifies, it may ſuf- 
fice to tell him, *tis the Colour of wither'd Leaves falling in Autum. Se- 
condly, But the only ſure way of making known the agnncation of the 
name of any ſimple Idea, is by preſenting to his Senſes that SubjeF, which 
nay produce it in his Mind, and make him atQtually have the [dea, that 


Word ſtands for. 


Secondly, im F$ 15+ Secondly, Mixed Modes, eſpecially thoſe belonging to Morality, 
mixed Modes being moſt of them ſuch Combinations of [Jeas, as the Mind puts toge- 
by definition. ther of its own choice ; and whereof there. are not always ſtanding Pat- 
terns to be found exiſting, the ſignification of their Names. cannot be 
made known, as thoſe of fimple Ideas, by any ſhewing : but in recom- 
ce thereof, may be perfeftly and exattly defined. For they being 
Ras of ſeveral Ideas, that the Mind of Man has arbitrarily 
pur together, without reference to any Archetypes, Men may, if they 
leaſe, exatly-know the deas, that go to each Compoſition, and. fo 
both uſe theſe Words in acertain and undoubted Signification, and per- 
fealy declare, when there is Occaſion, what they ſtand for. This, .if 
well conſidered, would lay great blame on thoſe, who make not their 
Diſcourſes about moral things very clear and diſtin. For ſince the 
preciſe ſignification of the names of mixed Modes, or which is all one, 
the real Efſence of each Species, is to be known, they being not of Na- 
tare's, but Man's making, it 1s a great Negligence and Perverſenels, to 
diſcourſe of moral Things with Uncertainty and Obſcurity, which is 
much more pardonable in treating of -natural Subſtances, where doubt-. 
ful Terms are hardly to be avoided, for a quite contrary Reaſon, as we 

ſhall ſee by and by. | f Fg 
Morality ce $F 16. Upon this ground it is, that I am bold.to think, that Morality 
pable of De- js capable of Demonſtration, as well as Mathematicks: Since the preciſe 
menſtration. 1221 Effence of the Things moral Words ſtand for, may be perfedtly 
known ; and fo the Congruity or,Incongruity of the Things themſelves, 
- becertainly. diſcovered, in which confiſts perfet Knowledge.. Nor let 
ny one object, that the names -of Subſtances are often to be made uſe 
of in Morality, as well as thoſe of Modes, from which will ariſe Ob- 
ſcurity.. For as to Subſtances, when concerned in moral Diſcourſes, 
their divers Natures are not ſo much enquir'd into, as ſuppoſed 5- v. g- 
when we ſay: that Man is ſubje# to Law : We mean nothing by Mas, 
but a corporeal rational Creature : What the real Efſence or other Qua- 
lities of that Creature are in this Caſe, is no way conſidered. And there- 
fore, whether a Child or Changeling bea Max in a phyſical Senſe, may 
amongſt the Naturaliſts be as diſputable as it will, it concerns not at all 
the oral Man, as I may call him, which is this. immoveable unchange+ 
able Idea, 4 corporeal rational Being. For were there:a Monkey, . or 
any other Creature to be found, that had 'the uſe of. Reaſon, to ſuch a 
degree, as to. be able to underſtand general Signs, and to deduce Con- 

uences about general 1deas, he would no To 


| oubt be ſubject. to Law; 
and,-in that Senſe, be a Man, how much ſoever he differ'd in Shape from 
others of that Name. The Names of Subſtances, if they. be uſed in them, 
25 they ſhould, can no more:diſturb Moral, than they do. Mathematical 
Diſcourſes: Where, if the Mathematicians ſpeak of a Gabe or Globe of 
Gold, or any other Body, he has his clear ſetled Zea, which varies not, 


* 
, 


_ though it may, by miſtake be applied-to a particalar Body, to. whichiit 


' belongs not. 
| \F x7. This, 
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9 17. This I have here mentioned by the bye, to ſhew of what 
Conſequence it is for Men, in their names of mixed Modes, and coufe: 
quently, in all their moral Diſcourſes, to define their Words when there 
is Occafion : Since thereby moral Knowledge may be brought, to ſo 
great Clearneſs and Certainty. And it muſt be great want ot Ingenyu- 
ity, (to ſay no worſe of it) to refuſe to do it : Since a Definition is the 
only way, whereby the preciſe Meaning of moral Words cats be known ; and 
yet a way, whereby their Meaning may be kyown certaizly, and with- 
out leaving any room for any conteſt about it. And therefore the 
Negligence or Perverſeneſs of Mankind, cannot be excuſed, if their Diſ- 
courles in Morality be not much more clear, than thoſe in natural Phi- 
loſophy :. fince they are about [dear in the Mind, which are none of 
them falſe nor diſproportionate z they having no external Beings for 
Archetypes which they are referr'd to, and muſt correſpond' with. Tt 
15 far caſter for Men to frame in their Minds an [dea, which ſhall be 
the Standard to which they will give the Name Juſtice, with which 
Pattern ſo made, all Ations that agree ſhall paſs under that denomina- 
tion, than, having ſeen Ariſtides, to frame an Idea, that ſhall in all 


Definitions 
can make mo- 
ral Diſcourſes 
clear. 


things be exaCtly like him, who is as he is, let Men make what Jdea, 


they pleaſe of him. For the one, they need but know' the combina- 
tion of [deas, that are put together within'in their own Minds ; for 


the other, they muſt enquire into the' whole Nature, and abſtruſe 


hidden Conſtitution, and various Qualities of 'a Thing exiſting with- 
out them. | 2H | 

F 18, Another Reaſon that makes the defining of mixed Modes (6 
neceſſary, eſpecially ' of moral Words, is what I mentioned a little be- 
fore, viz. "That it is the only way whereby the ſignification of the' moſt of 
them: can be known with certainty. For thei [4eas they ſtand for,” be- 
ing for the moſt part ſuch, whoſe component Parts no' where exiſt to- 


And # the 
only way, 


gether, but ſcattered and mingled with others, it is the' Mind alone 


that collects them, and gives them the Union! of one 1dza - ahd it is 
only by Words,  enumerating the ſeveral fimple Ideas which the Mind 
has united, that we can make known to others, what their Names ſtand 
for ; the afliſtance of the ſenſes in this caſe not helping us,by the propoſal 
of ſenſible Objedts, to ſhew the Ideas, which our names of this kind ſtand 
for, as it does often in the names of ſenſible ſimple 1Jeas, and alſo to 
ſome degree in thoſe of Subſtances. 


F 19. Thirdly, For the explaining the ſignification of the Names 'of Third, Is 
Subſtances as they ſtand for the Ideas we have of their diſtin@ Species, Subſtance, b 


both the fore-mentioned ways, wiz. of ſhewing and defining, are requiſite, - 
- in/many caſes,' to be made uſe of. For there being ordinarily in each 

. Sort ſome leading Qualities, to which we ſappole the other 1deas, which 

make up our complex [ea of that _ annexed, we forwardly give 
the ſpecifick Name to that thing, wherein that charatteriſfical Mark is 
found, - which we take to be the moſt diſtinguiſhing 1dez of that Species. 

Theſe leading or characteriſtical (as I may ſo call them): eas; in the 
ſorts of Animals and Vegetables, is (as has been before remarked, Ch. VI. 

F 29. andCh. IX. F 15.) moſtly Figure, and in inanimate Bodies Co- 

lour, and in ſome both together. Now, | | 


defining. 


F 20. Theſe leading ſenſible 2xalities are thoſe, which make the chief Ideas of the | 
Ingredients ch our Specifick, Ideas, and conſequently the moſt obſervable leading Quali-, 


and unvariabte part in the Definitions of our ſpecifick Names, as a 


tefh= #05 of Sub- 


Rlances, are 


buted to Sorts of Subſtances coming under our Knowledge. © For though 4, ,,, 4 
the Sound Mar, 'in its own Nature, be as apt to ſignifie a complex [des ſpewing. 


Rr 2 | made 
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made up of Animality and Rationality, united in the ſame Subject, as 
to ſignity any other combination z yet uſed as a mark to ſtand for a fort 
of Creatures we count of our own kind, perhaps the outward ſhape is 
as neceſſary to be taken- into our complex 14ea, ſignified by the word 
Mar, as any other we find in it. and therefore why Plato's Animal 
implume Bipes latis ungnibas, ſhould: not be as| good a Definition of the 
Name Maz; ſtanding for that fort of Creatures, will not be eaſy to 
ſhew :/ for *tis: the Shape; as the leading Quality, that ſeerns more to de- 
termine that Species, than a Faculty of Reaſoning, which appears not at 
firſt, and in fome never. And if this be notallow'd to:be 1o, I do-not 
know how they can be excuſed from Miirther,who kill monſtrous Births, 
(as we call them,) becauſe-of an unordinary Shape, without knowing 
whether they have a Rational Soul, or no; which can be no mere diſ- 
cerned in awell-formed, than ill-ſhaped Infant, as ſoon-as born, - And 
who 1s it- has informed us, that a Rational Soul can inhabit no Fene- 
ment, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of Frontiſpiece, or can join it ſelf to, 
and inform no ſort of Body, but one that is juſt of ſuch-an outward 
StruCture. | | 2-01 
Ideas of the -21. Now theſe leading; Qualities, are beſk made knows by ſhewing,,.. 
leadingQuali- and can bardly-be made known -otherwiſe.: For the: ſhape of an Horſe 
_ $ub- or: Caſſuary,/ will be but radely and imperfetly imprinted on the Mind | 
beft got by by Words, the ſight of the Animals doth it: a thouſand times better : 
ſhewing. And the [dee of the particular Colour of Gold, is not to; be got by any 
deſcription of it, but only by the frequent exerciſe of the Eyes about 
_.. It.as is.evident ;. in thoſe who are uſed to this Metal, who will frequent- 
..- .» ly diſtinguiſh true from counterfeit, pure from adulterate, by the ſight; 
Where others, - (whochave as good Eyes, but yet, by ufe, have not got 
the preciſe nice [ea of: that peculiar Yellow) ſhall not perceive: any 
difference. The like: may be. faid of thoſe other le. Ideas, peculiar 
in.their kind to any Subſtance 5 for which preciſe des, there are ng 
peculiar Names. The. particular ringing ſound there is: in Gold, :di- 
ftind from the ſound: of ether Bodies, has no: particular Name an- 
nexed to it, no more than: the particular Yellow. that belongs. to that 
Metal. Ix: 3-363 | | 
The Ideas of | FJ 22+ But becauſe many. of the ſimple [dear that make up our fpeci- 
their Powers fick Ideas of Subſtances, are Powers, which lie not obviaus to ous Sen- 
' bet b Defi- ſes in the Things as they ordinarily appear ; therefore, # the ſignificati- 
mi + 0n of ur Names of Subſtances, ſome part of the fgnification will be better 
.-. male known; by enumerating thoſe ſimple Ideas, bas in ſbewing the Sub- 
\ ſtance it ſelf, For he'that, to the yellow ſhining Colour oof Gold got by 
"fight,. ſhall, frommy enumerating them, have the [des of great DaQi- 
- lity, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, and Solubility, in Ag. Regia, will have a 
perfeRer Idea of Gold, than he can have by ſeeing apiece of Gold, and 
thereby imprinting in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. But if the 
formal Conſtitation of this ſhining, heavy, duftil Thing (from whence 
all theſe its Properties flow) lay open to our Senſes, -as the formal Con- 
ſtitution, or: Efſence of a Triangle does, the fignification of the word 
Gold, might as eaſily be aſcertained, as that of Triangle. 
A Refleftimn Ff 23. Hence we may take notice, how much the Foundation of all 
on he Ko: our” Knowledge of corporeal Things, lies in our Senſes. For how Spirits, 
6 f 5}f ſeparate from Bodies, (whoſe Knowledge and [deas of theſe Things, 1s 
© _ --"centainly much more perfect than ours) know. them, we have no No+ 
tion, no [de at all. The whole extent.of our Knowledge,. or Imagi- 
nation, reaches not beyond our own {deas, limited to our ways of Per- 
ceprion. 
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ception. Though yet it be not to be doubted, that Spirits of a higher 
rank than thoſe immerſed in Fleſh, may-have as clear /deax of the radi- 
cal Conſtitution of Subſtances, as we have of a Triangle, and ſo per- 
ceive how all their Properties and Operations flow from thence : but 
the manner how they come by that Knowledge, exceeds our Conce- 
tions. 7; OE | | TI 

s F 24. But though Definitions will ſerve to explain the Names of. Sub- 1qeas als of 
ſtances, as they ſtand for our Ideas ;: yet they leave them not without Subfances 
great imperfection, as they ftand for Things. For our Names of Snb- uf be con- 
ſtances being not put:barely for our-[deas. but being made uſe of ulti- j—-nang a 
mately to repreſent Things, and foare put in their place, their ſignifica- ht 
tion muſt agree with the 'Truth of Things, as well as with Men's [deas. 
And therefore in Subſtances, we are not always to reſt in the ordinary 
complex Idea, commonly received as the ſignification of that Word, but 
muſt go a little farther, and enquire into the Nature and-Properties of the 
Things themſelves, and thereby perfe&t, as muchas wecan, our [eas of 
their diſtinct Species ; or elſe learn them from ſuch as are uſed to that 
ſort of Things, and are experienced in them. For fince 'tis intended:their 
Names ſhould ſtand for {ſuch Colle&tions of ſimple Ideas, as do really 
exi{t in; Things themſelves,as well as for the complex Jdea in other Men's 
Minds, which in their ordinary. acceptation they ſtand for: therefore ts 
define their Names right,; 'natural Hiſtory is to be enquired into; and their 
Properties are, with cate and'examination; to be found out. For it is not 
enough, for the avoiding Inconvemencies in Difcourſes and Arguings 
about natural Bodies and ſubſtantial "Things, to' have learned, from the 
Propriety of the Language, the'cotmon but confuſed, or very imperfe&t 
Jdes, to which each-Word- 18 applied; and'to keep them to that [der in 
our uſe of them :- butt we muſt, by acquainting ourſelves with the Hiſto- 
ry of that ſort of things re&ify and ſettle our complex 1dea, belongin 
- to each ſpecifick Name; and in diſcourſe with others; (if we find then 
miſtake 1s) we onght-to tell, what the complex [eq is, that we make 
ſuch a Name ſtand: for. - This-is the hore neceflary to be done by all 
thoſe, who ſearch after Knowledge, and philoſophical Verity, in that 
Children being taught Words whilſt they have but imperfect Notions of 
Things; apply themat'/random, ' and without much tliinking,and feldom 
frame determined 1deas to beſignified by them. Which Cuftom,(it being 
eaſy, and ſerving well -enough for the ordinary Aﬀairs of Life and Con- 
yerſation) they are apt-to continue, when'they are Men : And fo begin - 
atthe wrohp end, learning Words firft, and perfe@ly, but rhake the No+« 
tions, to which they apply thoſe Words afterwards, very overtly. By this 
means it;cames-to paſs, that Men ſpeaking the praper Language of their 
Country, 5: e. according to Gratnmar-Rules- of that'/katiguage; :doiyet 
ſpeak very improperly: of Things themſelves ; and: by their arguing:one 
with another, make but ſmall progreſs in the diſcoveries of uſeful Truths, 
and the Knowledge of Things, as they are to, be found in themſelves, 
and not-in our Imaginations; and it matters not much;for the improve= 
ment of our Knowledge, how they are call 'd. ; . 

F 25. It were therefore to be wiſhed, That Men, verſed in phyſical xo af eo bo 
Enquiries, and acquainted with the ſeveral ſorts of natural Bodies, would made ſo, 
ſet down choſe ſimple Ideas, wherein they obſerve:the Individuals of 
each ſort conſtantly to agree. This would remedy a great deal of that cons + 
fuſion, which comes from ſeveral Perſons, applying the ſame Name to a 
ColleCtion of a ſmalfer,or greater number of ſenſible Qualities, proportio- 
nably as they have been more or leſs acquainted with, or accurate in 

examining 
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examining the Qualifies of any ſort of Things, which come under one 


denominatian. But a Dictionary of this ſort, containing, as it were, a 
Natural Hiſtory, requires too many hands, as well as too much time, 
coſt, pains, and ſagacity, ever to be hoped for; and till that be done, we 
mult contentour ſelves with ſuch Definitions of the Names of Subſtances, 
as explain the ſenſe Men uſe them in. And 'twould be well, where there 
1s occaſion, if they would afford us ſo much. This yet is not uſually 
done ; but Men talk to one another, and diſpute in Words, whoſe mea- 
ning is-not agreed between them, out of a miſtake, that the fignification 
of common Words,are certainly eſtabliſhed, and the preciſe /deas, they 
frand for, perfeftly known; and that it is a ſhame to be ignorant of 
them. Both which Suppoſitions are falſe : no Names of complex Ideas 
having ſo ſetled determined Significations, that they are conſtantly uſed 
for the ſame preciſe {deas. Nor is ita ſhame for a Man not to have a cer- 
tain Knowledge of any thing, but by the neceflary ways of attaining 
it ;- and fo it 1s no diſcredit not to know, what preciſe [dea any Sound 
ſtands for in another Man's Mind, without he declare it to me, by ſome 
other; way than. barely uſing that Sound, there being no other way, 


_ without ſuch a Declaration, certainly to know it. Indeed, the neceflity 


of Communication: by Language, brings Men to an agreement in the 
ſignification of common Words,within ſome tolerable latitude; that may 
ſerve for ordinary Converſation : and ſoa Man cannot be ſuppoſed whol- 
ly ignorant of the [4eas, which are annexed to Words:by common Ute, 
in a Language familiar to him. But common Uſe, being but a very un- 
certain Rule, which reduces it ſelf at laſt to the [des of particular Men; 
proves often but a very variable Standard. But though ſuch a Ditiona- 
ry,” as I have above menitioned, will require too' much time, coſt and 
pains, to be hoped for in this Age 3 yet, methinks, it isnot unreaſonable 
to. propoſe, that Words ſtanding for Things, which are known and di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their outward ſhapes, ſhould be expreſſed by littleDraughts 
and Prints made of them. A Vocabulary made after this faſhion, would, 
perhaps with more eaſe, and in leſs time, teach the true fignification of 


many Terms, eſpecially in Languages of remote Countries or Ages, and 


ſettle truer' [deas in Men's Minds of ſeveral Things, whereof we read the 
Names in ancient Authors, than all the large and laborious Comments of 
learned Criticks. Naturaliſts, that treat of Plants and Animals, have 
found the benefit of this way. : And he that has had occaſion to conſult 


_ them,will havereaſon to confeſs, that he has a clearer [des of 4pinmr, or 


Thex from a little Print of that Herb, or Beaſt, than he could have from 


| along Definition of the Names: of either of them. And ſo, no doubt, he 
would haveof Strigil and Siftrzmr, if inſtead of a Garry-comb, and Cymbal, 


"which arethe Engliſh Names Dictionaries render them by, It could ſee 


_— in the Margin, ſmall Pictures of theſe Inſtruments, as they were 
in uſe among(t the Ancients. Toga, Tiunica, Pallinm, are Words eafily 
tranſlated by Gown, Coat, and Cloak-s but we have thereby no more true 
Ideas of the Faſhion of thoſe Habits amongſt the Romans, than we have 
of the Faces of the Taylors who made them. Such things as theſe, which 


. ., the Eye diſtinguiſhes by their ſhapes, would be beſt let into the Mind by 
.- Draughts| made of them, and more determine the ſignification of ſuch 


Fifthly, by 
Conftency in 
their fignift- 
cation. 


Words, than any other Words ſet for them, or made uſe of to define 
them. But this only by the bye. 

 $ 26. Fifthly, If Men will not be at the pains to declare the meaning 
of-their Words, and Definitions of their Terms are not to be had ; yet 


this is the leaſt that can be expected, that in all Diſcourſes, wherein one 
| Man 


_—_ at 
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. Man pretends to inſtruC&t or convince another, he ſhould »ſe the ſame 
Word conſtantly in the ſame ſenſe : If this were done, (which no body can 
refuſe, without great diſingenuity) many of the Books extant might be 
ſpared 5 many of the Controverſies in Diſpute would be at an ha ; fe- 
veral of thoſe great Volumes, ſwollen with ambiguous Words, now uſed 
in one ſenſe,and by and by in another, would ſhrink into a very narrow 
compaſs; and many of the Philoſophers (to mention no other,) as well 
as Poets Works, might be contained in a Nut-ſhell. 

F 27. But after all, the proviſion of Words is ſo ſcanty in reſpe& of, ,, 
that infinite variety of Thoughts, that Men, wanting Terms to ſuit their ,;a:5m 5 oo 
preciſe Notions, will, notwithſtanding their utmoſt caution, be forced of- be explain'd, 
ten to uſe the ſame Word, in ſomewhat different Senſes: And though in 
the continuation of a Diſcourſe, or the purſuit of an Argument, there be 
hardly room to digreſs into a particular Definition, as often as a Man va- 
ries the ſignification of any Term ; yet the import of the Diſcourſe will, 
for the moſt part, if there be no deſigned fallacy, ſufficiently lead candid 
and intelligent Readers, into the true meaning of it: but where that is 
not ſufficient to guide the Reader, thereit concernsthe Writer to explain 
his meaning, and ſhew in what ſenſe he there uſes that Term. 
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BOOK IV 


CHAP. L 
Of Knowledge in General. 


other immediate Object but its own [deas, which it alone —_ __ 
9 


our Idcas. 


Fr. 6 Ince the Mid, in all its Thoughts and Reaſoniings, hath no Our Knov- 


does or can contemplate, it is evident, that our Knowledge is 
only converſant about them. | 
F 2. Knowledge then ſeems to' me to be nothing but #he perception of Knowledge # 
the connexion and agreement, or diſagreement and repugnancy of any of our +06 20 
Ideas. In this alone it conſiſts. Where this Perception is,there is Know- = oP 
ledge, and where it is not, there, though we may fancy, gueſs, or be- agreemene of 
lieve, yet we always come ſhort of Knowledge. For when we know that #9 Ideas. 
White 3s not Black , what do we elſe but perceive, that theſe two Idegs 
do not agree? When we poſſeſs our ſelves with the utmoſt ſecurity of 
the Demonſtration, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two 
right ones, What do we more but perceive,that Equality to two right ones, 
does neceſſarily agree to , and is inſeparable from the three Angles of a 
Triangle? 
F y But to underſtand a little more diſtintly, wherein this agree- Thi Agree 
' ment or diſagreement conſiſts, I think we may reduce it all to theſe tour ry four: 
ſorts : 
I. Identity, or Diverſity. 
2. Relation. 
3. Co-exiſtence, or neceſſary connexion: © 


4. Real Exiſtertce: 


F 4. Firſt, As to the firſt ſort of Agteemerit or Diſagreement, vis. Firſt, of tdew 
Identity, or Diverſity. Tis the firſt A& of the Mind, when it has any #07 Diver- 
 Sentiments or Jdegs at all, to perceive its Ideas, and ſo far as it perceives 
them, to know each what it is, and thereby alſo to perceive their diffe- 
rence, and that one is not another. This is fo abſolutely neceflary, that 
without itthere could be no Knowledge, no Reaſoning, no Imagination, 
no diſtindt Thoughts at all. By this the Mind clearly and infallibly 
perceives each Idea to agree with it ſelf, and to be what it is 3 andall 
diſtin& Ideas to diſagree, 2. e. the one not to be tle other - And this it 
does without any pains, labour, or deduCtion ; but at firſt view, by its 
natural power of Perception and Diſtinftion. And though Men of 
Art have reduced this into thoſe general Rules, What 3s, is; and it 3s 
7mpoſſuble for the ſame thing to be, and not tobe, for ready application in 
all eaſes, wherein there may be occaſion to reflect on it ; yet it is certain, 
that the firſt exerciſe of this Faculty, is about particular Ideas. A Man 
infallibly knows, as ſoon as ever he has them in his Mind that the [des 
he calls White and Ronrd, are the very Ideas they are, and that they are 

not 
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Secondly, Re» 
ative, 


Thirdly,of Co+ 
exiſtence, 


Fourthly, of 
real _Ex- 
ftence. 


Knowledge a- 


not other Icas which he calls Red or Square. Nor can any Maxim or 
Propoſition in the World make him know it clearer or ſurer than he did 
before,and without any ſuch general Rule. This then is the firſt agree- 
ment, or diſagreement, which the Mind perceives in its Ideas; which it 
always perceives at firſt ſight : And if thereever happen any doubt about 
it, twill always be found to beabout the Names,and not the Ideas them- 
ſelves, whoſe Identity and DivErſity will always be perceived, as ſoon 
and as clearly as the Ideas themſelves are, nor can it poſlibly be other- 
wile. 

F 5. Secoxdly, The next fort of Agreement, or Diſagreement,the Mind 
perceives in any of its [deas, may, I think, be called Relative, and is no- 
thing but the Perception of the Relation between any two Ideas, of what 
kind ſoever, whether Subſtances, Modes, or any other. For ſince all di- 
ſtin& [4eas muſt eternally be known not to be the ſame, and fo be uni- 
ver(ally and conſtantly denied one of another, there could be no room 
for any poſitive Knowledgeat all, if we could not perceive any Relation 
between our Jdeas, and find out the Agreement or Diſagreement, they 
have one with another, in ſeveral ways the Mind takes of comparing 
them. | | 
F6. Thirdly, The third ſort of Agreement, or Diſagreement to be 
found in our [4eas, which the Perception of the Mind is employ'd a- 
bout, 1s Co-exiſtence, or Non-co-exiſtence in the ſame Subject; and this 
belongs particularly to Subſtances. Thus when we pronounce concern- 
ing Gold, that it is fixed, our Knowledge of this Truth amounts to no 
more but this, that fixednets, or a power to remain in the Fire unconſu- 
med, isan [dea, that always accompanies, and 1s join'd with that parti- 
cular ſort of Yellowneſs, Weight, Fufibility , Malleableneſs, and Solu- 
3 in Aq.Regia, which make our complex 1[dea, ſignified by the word 

bs: - | ; | 

F 7. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt ſortis, that of aFral real Exiſtence 
agreeing to any Idea. Within theſe four ſorts of Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment, is, I ſuppoſe contained all the Knowledge we have, or are capable 
of: For all the Enquiries that we can make, concerning any of our [eas, 
all that we know, or can affirm concerning any of them, is, That it is, or 
15 not the ſame with ſome other 5 that it does, or does not always co- 
exiſt with ſome other de in the ſame Subject ; that it has this or that 
Relation to ſome other [dea ; or that it has a real exiſtence without the 
Mind. Thus Blue 3s zot Te/ow, is of Identity. Two Triangles upon equal 
Baſes,between two Parallels are equal, is of Relation. Iror 3s ſuſceptible of 
magnetical Impreſſions, is of Co-exiſtence, GOD x, is of real Exiſtence. 
Though Identity and Co-exiſtence are truly nothing but Relations, yet 


they are ſo peculiar ways of Agreement, or Diſagreement of our [degs,that 
they deſerve well to be conſidered as diſtin Heads, and not under Re- 


lation in general ; ſince they are ſo different grounds of Affirmation and 
Negation, as will eaſily appear to any one, who will but refle&t on what 
is ſaid in ſeveral places of this Eſſay. I ſhould now proceed to examine 
the ſeveral degrees of our Knowledge, but that it is neceflary firſt, to con- 
fider the different acceptations of the word Kzowledge. b 

F 8. There are ſeveral ways wherein the Mind is poſſeſſed of Truth ; 


ual or babi- each of which is called Knowledge. 


tual, 


I. There is aZFnal Knowledge, which is the preſent view the Mind has 
of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of any of its [deas,or of the Relation 
they have one to another. 


2. A 
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2. A Man is faid to know any Propoſition, which having been once 
{aid before his Thoughts, he evidently perceived the Agreement, or Diſ- 
agreement of the [deas whereof it conſiſts ; and ſo lodp'd it in his Me- 
mory, that whenever that Propoſition comes again to be reflected on, he, 
without doubt or heſitation, embraces the right ſide, aſſents to, and is 
certain of the Truth of it. This, I think, one may call habitual Know- 
ledge : And thus a Man may be faid to know all thoſe Truths. which are 
lodg'd in his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full perception, where- 
of the Mind is aſſured paſt doubt, as often as it has occaſion to tefle& or 
them. For our finite Underſtandings being able to think, clearly and 
diſtin&ly, but on one thing atonce, if Men had na Knowledge of any 
more than what they actually thought on, they would all be very igno- 
rant: And he that knew moſt, would know but one Truth, that being 
all he was able ta think on at one time. 

F 9. Of habitual Knowledge, there are alſo, vulgarly ſpeaking two r1,4;:ua! 
degrees : Kyowledgs 

Firſt, The one is of ſuch Truths laid up in the Memory, as whenever 9 fold. 
they occur to the Mind.it aFually perceives the Relation is between thaſe Ideas. 
And this is in all thoſe Truths, whereof we have an iztuitive Kzowledee, 
where the Ideas themſelves, by an immediate view, diſcover their Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement one with another. | 

Secondly, The other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind having beer 
convinced, it retains the Memory of the Convition, without the Proofs, 
Thus a Man that remembers certainly, that he once perceived the De- 
monſtration,. that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal totworight 
ones, is certain that he knows 1t, becauſe he cannot doubt of / the truth 
of it. In this adherence to a Truth , where the Demonſtration, by 
which it was at firſt known, is forgot, though a Man may be thought 
rather to believe his Memory, than really to know, and this way of en- 
tertaining a Truth ſeem'd formerly to me like ſomething between Opi- 
nion and Knowledge, a ſort of Afurance which exceeds bare Belief, 
for that relies on the Teſtimony of another ; Yet upon a due examina- 
tion I find it comes not ſhort of perfe& certainty, and is in effect true 
Knowledge. That which 1s apt- to-miffead our firſt Thoughts into a 
miſtake in this Matter is,that the Agreement or Diſagreement of the [deas 
in this Caſe is not perceived, as it was at-firſt, by an aCtval view of all 
the intermediate 1deas whereby the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe 
in the Propoſition was at firſt perceived z but by other intermediate 
Ideas , that ſhew the 5 ren or Diſagreement of the Jdeas contain- 
ed in the Propoſition whoſe certainty weremember. For Example iri 
this Propoſition, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two 

ght ones, one, who has ſeen and clearly perceived the Demonſtration 
this Truth, knows it to be true, 'when that Demonſtration is gone 
out of his Mind; ſo that at preſent-it is not actually in view, and 
poſſibly cannot be recolleded : But: he knows it in a different way, 
from what he did before. The Agreement of the two [des join'd in 
that Propofition is perceived, but it is by the intervention of other 
ideas than thoſe which at firſt produced that. Perception. ' He remem- 
bers, i. e. he knows (for remembrance is but the reviving of fome paſt 
knowledge) that he was once certain of the tratt-of chisPropoliton, 
that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two-right ones. The 
mnumnitabilicy of the ſame relations between the fame immutable things, 
is now the {des thatſhews him; that if the three Angles of a- Triangle 
were once <£qual to two right ones, they "_ n—_ be equal to o 
2 righ 
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Intuative. 


right ones. And hence he comes to be certain, that what was once true 


in the caſe is always true ; what [deas once agreed will always agree ; 
and conſequently what he once knew to be true he will always know to 
be true, as long as he can remember that he once knew it. yy ay this 
ground it is, that particular demonſtrations in Mathematicks afford ge- 
neral Knowledge. If then the Perception that the ſame [deas will eter- 
nally have the ſatne Habitudes and Relations be nota ſuffieient ground of 
Knowledge , there could be'no knowledge of general Propoſitions in 
Mathematicks, for no mathematical Demonſtration would be any 


other than particular : And when a man had demonſtrated any Propo- 


fition concerning one Triangle or Circle, his Knowledge would not 
reach beyond that particular Diagram. If he would extend it farther 


. he muſt renew his Demonſtration in another inſtance, before he could 


know it to be true in another like Triangle, and ſo on : by which means 
one could never come to the knowledge of any general Propoſitions. 
No Body, I think can deny that Mr. Newtor: certainly knows any Pro- 

oſition, that he now at any time reads in his Book, to be true, though 
be has not in aCtual view that admirable Chain of intermediate Ideas , 
whereby he at firſt diſcovered it to be true. Such a Memory as that, 
able to retain ſuch a train of Particulars, may be well thought beyond 
the reach of humane Faculties. When the very Diſcovery, Perception 
and laying together that wonderful connef&ion of [deas is found to ſur- 

aſs moſt Readers Comprehenſion. But yet 'tis evident, the Author 
himſelf knows the Propoſition to be true, ' remembring he once ſaw the 
conneCtion of thoſe [deas, as certainly as he knows ſuch a Man woun- 
ded another, remembring that he ſaw him run him through. But be- 


cauſe the Memory 1s not always1o clear as aCtual Perception, and does 


in all Men more or leſs decay in length of time, this amongſt other 
Differences is one , which ſhews, that demronſfirative Knowledge, is 
much more imperfeCt than #ztuitive, as we ſhall ſce in the following 


Chapter. 


4 HOHAP.:© 
of the Degrees of our K nowhdye. 


F I. A LLourKnowledge conſiſting. as I haveſaid,in the view the Mind 

has of its own 1deas, which is the utmoſt Light and greateſt 
Certainty,we with our Faculties, and in our way of Knowledgeare capa- 
ble of, itmay not be amiſs,to conſider a little the degrees of its Evidence. 
The different clearneſs of our Knowledge ſeems to me to lie in the diffe- 
rent way of Perception, the Mind has of the Agreement , or Diſagree- 
ment of - any of its [deas. For if we will refle& on our own ways of 


Thinking, we ſhall find, that ſometimes the Mind perceives the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement of two [des immediately by themſelves, without 
the intervention of any other : . And this, I think, we may call ;ztwitive 


Knowledge. Forin this,the Mind is at no pains of proving or examining, 


but perceives the Truth, as the Eye doth light, only by. being diredted 
toward it. Thus the Mind perceives, that White is not Black, Thata 


Circle 


- 
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Circle is not a Triangle, That Three are more than Two, and equal to Ore 
and Two. Such kind of Truths, the Mind perceives at the firſt ſight of 
che Ideas together, by bare [-tuitio2, without the intervention of any other 
Idea; and this kind of Knowledge is the cleareſt, and moſt certain, that 
humane Frailty is capable of. This part of Knowledge is irrefiſtible,and 
like the bright Sun-ſhine, forces it ſelf immediately to be perceived, as 
ſoon as ever the Mind turns its view that way ; and leaves no room for 
Hefitation, Doubt, or Examination, but the Mind is preſently filled with 
the clear Light of it. 'Tis on this [-tzitioz, that depends all the Cer- 
rainty and Evidence of all our Knowledge, which Certainty every one 
finds to be ſo great, that he cannot imagine, and therefore not require a 
greater : For a Man cannot conceive himſelf capable of a greater Certain- 
ty,than to know that any [dex in his Mind is ſuch,as he perceives it to be ; 
and that two Ideas, wherein he perceives a difference, are different, and 
not preciſely the ſame. He that demands a greater Certainty than this, 
demands he knows not what, and ſhews only that he has a Mind to be 
a Sceptick, without being able to be ſo. Certainty depends ſo wholly on 
this Intuition, that in the next degree of Knowledge, which I call Demon- 
trative, this intuition 1s neceffary in all the Connexions of the intermedi- 
Ideas,without which we cannot attain Knowledge and Certainty. . 
F 2. The next degree of Knowledge is, where the Mind perceives 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of ' any /deas, but not immediately. 
Though where-ever the Mind perceives the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of any of its Jdeas, there be certain Knowledge ; Yetit does not always 
happen, that the Mind ſees that Agreement or Diſagreement, which there 
is between them.even where it is diſcoverable ; and in that caſe, remains 
in Ignorance, and at moſt, gets no farther than a probable conjecture. 
The Reaſon why the Mind cannot always perceive preſently the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of two [des is, becauſe thoſe [deas, concerning 
whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement the Enquiry is made, cannot by the 
Mind be ſo put together, as to ſhew it.- In this Cafe then, when the 
Mind cannot fo bring its /deas together, as by their immediate Compari- 
ſon, and as it were Juxta-poſition, or application one to another, to per- 
ceive their Agreement or Diſagreement, it is fain, by the Intervention of 
other Ideas (one or more, as it happens) to diſcover the Agreement or 
Diſagreement, which it ſearches ; and this is that which we call Reaſoning. 
Thus the Mind being willing to know the Agreement or Diſagreement 
in bigneſs, between the three Angles of a Triangle, and two right ones, 
cannot by an immediate view and comparing them, do it - Becauſe the 
three Angles of a Triangle cannot be brought at once, and be compared 
with any other one, or two Angles; and fo of this the Mind has no im- 
mediate, no intuitive Knowledge. In this Caſe the Mind is fain to find 
out ſome other Angles, to which the three Angles of a Triangle havearl 
Equality; and finding thoſe equal to tworight ones, comes to know their 
Equality to two right ones. | | 
F 3. Thoſe intervening Ideas, which ſerve to ſhew the Agreement of 
any two others, are called Proofs ; and where the Agreement or Difa- 
greement is by this means plainly and clearly perceived, it is called De- 
»0nſtration, it being ſhewn to the Underſtanding, and the Mind made 
ſee that it is ſo. A quickneſs in the Mind to find out theſe intermediate 
Ideas, (that ſhall diſcover the Agreement or Diſagreement of any other,) 
and to apply them right, is, I ſuppoſe, that which 1s called Sagacity. 


$ 4. This 
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But nor fo 


eaſy. 


 F 4. This Knowledge by intervening Proofs, though it be certain, yet 
the evidence of it is zot altogether ſo clear and bright, nor the aſſent ſo 
ready, as 1n intuitive Knowledge. For though in Demonſtration, the 
Mind does at laſt perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of the [deas 
it conſiders; yet 'tis not without pains and attention : There muſt be 
more than one tranſient view to find it. A ſteddy application and pur- 
ſuit is required to this Diſcovery : And there muſt be a Progreſſion by 


ſteps and degrees, before the Mind can in this way arrive at Certainty, 


Not without 
precedent 
doubt. 


Not fo clear. . 


Each ſtep 
muft have in- 


tuirive Evi- 


dence. 


and come to perceive the Agreement or Repugnancy between two Ideas 
that need Proofs and the Uſe of Reaſon to ſhew it. 

F 5. Another difference between intuitive and demonſirative Knowledge, 
is, that though in the latter all doubt be removed, when by the Interven- 
tion of the intermediate 1deas, the Agreement or Diſagreement is per- 
ceived ; yet before the Demonſtration there was a doubt, which in intui- 
tive Knowledge cannot happen to the Mind that has its Faculty of Per- 
ception left to a degreecapable of diſtin& [deas, no more than it can be 
a doubt to the Eye, (that can diſtinCtly ſee White and Black,_) Whether 
this Ink,and this Paper be all of a Colour. If there be Sight in the Eyes, 
it will at firſt glimpſe, without Heſitation, perceive the Words printed 
on this Paper,different from the Colour of the Paper : And fo if theMind 
have the Faculty of diſtin& Perception, it will perceive the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of thoſe 1deas that produce intuitive Knowledge. If the 
Eyes have loſt the Faculty of ſeeing, or the Mind of perceiving, we in 
vain enquire after the quickneſs of Sight in one, or clearnelſs of Percepti- 
on in the other. | 

F 6. 'Tis true, the Perception, produced by Demonſtration, is alſo very 
clear 3 but yet it is often with a great abatement of that evident luſtre 
and full aſſurance,that always accompany that which I call 7ztwitive ; like 
a Face refleQted by ſeveral Mirrors one to another, where as long as it re- 
tains the finulitude and agreement with the Object, it produces a Know- 
ledge ;; but 'tis ſtill in every ſucceſſive reflection with a lefſening of that 
per et Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs, which is in the farſt, till at laſt, after 
many removes, .it has a great mixture of Dimneſs, and is not at firſt Sight 
ſo knowable,eſpecially to weak Eyes. Thus it is with Knowledge,made 
out by a long train of Proofs. 

..$ 7. Now, in everyſtep Reaſor makes in demonſtrative Knowledge, there 
# an intuitive Knowledge of that Agreement or Diſagreement, it ſeeks, 
with thenext intermediate Idea, which it uſes asa Proof: For if it were 
not ſo, that yet would need a Proof. Since: without the Perception of 
{uch Agreement or Diſagreement, there isno Knowledge produced : If 
it be [yrs by it (elf, it is intuitive Knowledge : If it cannot be per- 
ceived by it ſelf, there is need of ſome intervening ea, as a common 
meaſure to ſhew their Agreement or Diſagreement. By which it isplain, 

atevery ſtep in Reaſoning,that produces Knowledge, has intuitive Cer- 
taintyz which when the Mind perceives, there is no more required, but to 


+ remember-it to make the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Jdeas, con- 
+ cerning which we enquire, viſible and certain. So that to make any thing 


2 Demoxſtration, it 1s neceſſary to perceive the immediate Agreement of 
the intervening Ideas, whereby the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
two Ideas under Examination (whereof the one is always the firſt, and 


. theother the laſt in the Account) is found. This intuitive Perception 


of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the intermediate Ideas, in cach 
Step and Progreſſion of the Demonſtration, muſt alſo be carried exattly in 
the-Mind, and a Man muſt be ſure that no part is left out ; which __ | 

| cauſe - 
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cauſe in long Deductions,and the uſe of many Proofs, the Memory does 
not always ſo readily and exattly retain: therefore it comes to paſs, that 
this is more imperfect than intuitive Knowledge, and Men embrace often 
Falſhoods tor Demonſtrations. | 1s 19 C 
F 8. The neceſſity of this intuitive Knowledge, in each ſtep of ({cienti- Hence che mi- 
fical or demonſtrative Reaſoning, gave occaſion, I imagine,to that miffa- fate, expre- 
ken Axiom, that all Reaſoning was ex precognitis © preconceſſts 5 which 55. EO 
how far it is-a miſtake,lI ſhall have occaſion to ſhew more at large,where F —_ 
I come to conſider Propoſitions, and particularly thoſe Propoſitions, 
which are called Maxims; and to ſhew that 'tis by a miſtake, that they 
are ſuppoſed to be the foundations of all our Knowledge and Reafſo- 
nings. | 
F 9. It has been generally taken for granted, that Mathematicksalone Demonſfirars- 
are capable of demonltrative certainty : But to have ſuch an Agreement or 9 7 limited 
diſagreement, as may intuitively be perceived, being,'as T imagine, inot ©? 9997: 
the privilege of the [deas of Number, Extenſion, and Figure alone,it may 
poſiibly be the want of due method, and application in us ; and not of 
{officient evidence in things, that Demonſtration has been thought to 
have ſo little to do in other parts of Knowledge, and been fcarce ſo much 
as aim'd at by any but Mathematicians. For whatever Jdeas we have, 
wherein the Mind can perceive the immediate agreement or diſagreemetit 
that is between them, thetethe Mind is capable of intuitive Knowledge ; 
and where it can perceive the agreement or diſagreement of any two 
Ideas, by an intuitive perception of the agreement or diſagreement they 
have with any intermediate [deas, there the Mind is capable of Demon- 
ſtration, which is not limited to [deas of Extenſion, Figure, Number,and 


their Modes. | = 
F 10. The Reaſon why it has been generally ſought for, and ſuppoſed 7 ir has 


to be only in thoſe, I imagine, has been, not only the general uſefulneſs of =z 
thoſe Sciences z But becauſe, in comparing their Equality or Exceſs, the 
Modes of Numbers have every the leaſt difference very clear and percei- 

vable : and though in Extenſion,every the leaſt Excefs is not ſo percepti- 

ble ; yet the Mind has found out ways, to examine and diſcover demon- 
ſtratively the juſt Equality of two Angles, or Extenſions, or Figures,and 

both theſe, 7. e. Numbers and Figures, can be ſet down, by viſible and 
laſting marks, wherein the Ideas under conſideration are perfetly de- 
termined, which for the moſt part they are not, where they are marked 

by only Names and Words. 

F x1. But in other ſimple [deas, whoſe Modes and Differences are made, 
and counted by degrees, and notquantity, we have not ſo nice and accu- 
rate a diſtinction of their differences,as to perceive, or find waysto mea- 
ſure their juſt Equality or the leaſt Differences. © For thoſe other fimple 
Ideas, being appearances or ſenſations, produced in us, by the Size, Fi- 
gure, Number, and Motion of minute Corpuſcles fingly inſenfible, their 
different degrees alſo depend upon the variation of ſome, orall of thoſe 
Cauſes 3 which fince it cannot be obſerved by us in Particles of Matter, 
whereof each is too ſubtile to be perceived, it is impoſſible for us to have 
any exact Meaſures of the different degrees of theſe ſimple 14eas, - For 
ſuppoſing the Senſation or 14ea we name Whitexeſs , be produced in us 
by a certain number of Globules, which having a verticity about their 
own Centres, ſtrike upon the Retiza of the Eye, with a certain degree 
of Rotation, as well as progreſſive Swiftneſs; it will hence eafily follow, 
that the more the ſuperficial parts of any Body are fo ordered, as to re- 


Hlett the greater number of Globules of light,and to give them that pro- 
| per 
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. per Rotation, which is fit to produce this Senſation of White in us, the 
more White will that Body appear, that,from an equal ſpace ſends to the 
Retina the greater number of ſuch Corpuſcles, with that peculiar fort 
of Motion. I donot ſay, that the nature of Light conſiſts in very ſmall 
round Globules, nor of Whitenels, in ſuch a texture of parts as gives a 
certain Rotation to theſe Globules, when it reflects them ; for I am not 
now treating phyſically of Light, or Colours : But this, I think, I may 
ſay, that I cannot (and I would beglad any one would make intelligible 
that he did) conceive how Bodies without us, can any ways affect our 
Senſes, but by the immediate contaCt of the ſenſible Bodies themſelves, as 
in Taſting and Feeling, or the impulſe of ſome inſenfible Particles com- 
ing from them, as in Seeing, Hearing, and Smelling ; by the different im- 
pulſe of which Parts, cauſed by their different Size, Figure, and Motion; 
the variety of Senſations is produced in us. 

F 12. Whether then they be Globules, or no ; or whether they have a 
Verticity about their own Centers, that produce the [dea of Whiteneſs 
in us, this is certain, that the more Particles of Light are reflected from 
a Body fitted to give them that peculiar Motion, which produces the Sen- 
ation of Whiteneſs in us ; and poſhibly too, the quicker that peculiar 
Motion is, the whiter does the Body appear, from which the greater 
number. are reflected , as is evident in the ſame piece of Paper put 
in the Sun-beams,, in the Shade, and in a dark Hole ; in each of 
which, it will produce in us the [Jeaof Whiteneſs in far different de- 

rees. 29 | 

; F 13. Not knowing therefore what number of Particles, nor what 
Motion of them is fit to produce any” preciſe degree of Whitezeſs, we 
cannot demonſtrate the certain Equality of any two degrees of White- 
neſs, becauſe we have no certain Standard to meaſure them by, nor Means 
to diſtinguiſh every the leaſt real difference, the only help we have be- 
ing from our Senſes, which in this point fail us. But where the diffe- 
rence 1s ſo great, as to produce in the Mind clearly diſtinct 1deas, whoſe 
differences can be perfeQly retained, there theſe [deas of Colours, as we 
ſee in different kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable of Demonſtration, 
as Ideas of Number and Extenſion. What I have here ſaid of IWWhite- 
_ eſs and Colours, I think, holds true inall ſecondary Qualiries and their 
Modes. | 

F 14. Theſe two, (viz.) Intuition and Demonſtration, are the degrees 
of our Knowledge ; whatever comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what afſu- 
rance ſoever embraced, is but Faith, or Opinion, but not Knowledge, at 
leaſt in all general Truths. There 1s, indeed, another Perceptioz of the 
Mind, employ'd about the particular exiſtence of finite Beings without us; 
which going beyond bare probability, and yet not reaching perfectly to 
either of the foregoing degrees of certainty, paſſes under the name of 
Knowledge. There can be nothing more certain, than that the Idea we 
receive from an external Objett is in our Minds ; this is intuitive Know- 
ledge. But whether there be any thing more than barely that Jdea in 
our Minds,whether we can thence certainly inferr the exiſtence of any 
thing without us, which correſponds to that [dea, is that, whereof ſome 
Men think there may be a queſtion made, becauſe Men may have ſuch 
{deas in their Minds, when no ſuch Thing exiſts, no ſuch Object affects 
their Senſes. But yet here, I think, we are provided with an Evidence, 
that puts us paſt doubting: For I ask any one, Whether he be not invin- 
cibly conſcious to himſelf of a different Perception,when he looks on the 
Sun by day, and thinks on it by night ; when he actually taſtes _ 

; wood, 
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wood, or {mellsa Roſe, or only thinks on that Savour, or Odour > We 
as plainly find the difference there is between any /dea revived in out 
Minds by our own Memory, and actually coming into our Minds by our 
Senſes, as we do between any two diſtintt Ideas. If any one ſay, a 
Dream may do the ſame thing, and all theſe [des may be produced in 
us, without any external Objects, 'he may pleaſe to dream that 1 make 
him this Anſwer, 1. That 'tis no great matter, whether I remove his 
Scruple, or no: Where all is but Dream, reaſoning and Arguments are 
of no uſe, Truth and Knowledge nothing. 2. That I believe he will 
allow a very manifeſt difference between dreaming of being in a Fire, 
and being actually in it. Bur yet it he be reſolved to appear ſo ſceptical, 
as to maintain, that what I call being aCtually in the Fire, is nothing, 
but a Dream; and that we cannot thereby certainly know, that any 
ſuch thing as Fire actually exiſts without us: I anſwer, That we cer- 
tainly finding, that Pleaſure 6r Pain follows upon the application of cer- 
cain Objedts to us, whoſe Exiſtence we perceive, or dream that we per- 
ceive, by our Senles. This certainty 1s as great as our Happineſs, or 
Miſery, beyond which, we have no concernment to know, or to be. 
So that, I think, we may add to the two former forts of Knowledge, this 
alſo, of the exiſtence of particular external Objects, by that perception 
and Conſciouſneſs we have of the aftual entrance of [Ideas from them, 
and allow theſe three degrees of Knowledge, viz. Intuitive, Demonſtrative, 
and Senſitive : in each of which, there are different degrees and ways 
of Evidence and Certainty. X : 


F 15. But fince our Knowledge is founded on, and employ'd about Knowledge 


our Ideas only, will it not follow frotn thence, that it is conformable 
to our [deas,; and that where our Ideas are clear and diſtin&, or ob- 


No : For our Knowledge conſiſting in the perception of the Agreement, 
or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, its clearneſs or obſcurity, confiſts 1n 
the clearneſs or obſcurity of that Perception, and not in the clearneſs or 


obſcurity of the Ideas themſelves : v. g. a Man that has as clear Ideas of 


the Angles of a Triangle, and of Equality to two right ones, as any 
Mathematician in the World, may yet have but a very obſcure Percep- 
tion of their Agreement, and ſo have but a very obſcure Knowledge of 
it. But Ideas, which by reaſon of their Obſcurity or otherwiſe, are 
confuſed, cannot produce any clear or diſtin Knowledge ;, becauſe as 
far as any Ideas are confuſed, ſo far the Mind cannot perceive clearly, 
whether they agree or diſagree. Or to expreſs the ſame thing in a way 
leſs aptto be miſunderſtood. He that hath not determined [deas to the 
Words. he uſes, cannot make Propoſitions of them, of whoſe Truth he 
can be certain. 


% 
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ſcure and confuſed, our Knowledge will be ſo too? To which I anſwer, ha we 
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Of the Extent of Humane Knowledge. 


Fifcbl, Sen 'F' 5. Fifthly, rug 'ne Kowledge reaching no farther than the Exi- 


$ A 


! 


yally preſent to our Senſes, is yet much narrower 


S -  Q* -- 


be in this World, reſolved. Nevertheleſs, I do not queſtion, but 


that Humane Knowledge, under the preſent Circumſtances of our Be- 
ings 


ha 
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ings and Conſtirutions. may be carried much farther, than it hithetts 
has been, if Men would ſincerely, and with freedom of Mind, employ 
all that Induſtry and Labour of Thought, in improving the means of 
diſcovering Truth, which they do for the colouring or#apport of Fal- 
ſhood, to maintain a Syſtem, Intereſt, or Party, theyare onceenpage 

in. But yet after all, I think I may, without Injury to hamane:Perfet 10n; 
be confident, thatour aortas would never reach to all we might de- 
tire to know concerning thoſe [deas we have;' nor be able” fo furth6unt 
all the Difficulties, and reſolve all-the Queſtions might ariſe concerning 
any of them. : We have: the [dear :of a' Square, a Girele'*and  Equidiy*: 
and yet, . perhaps, ſhall never be ableto find's Circle eqtial-to 4 Squn 
and certainly know that it is ſo. | Wehavethe [driw\of Materahd FH 
king, but poſlibly ſhall-never. be able' toiktiow, whetherigny triere* rate. 
rial Being thinks,or no it being impoſlible for us;by: tHeContetiplition 
of our own [deas, without revelation, to diſcover; whether Ommipoten- 
cy -has not pw to ſome: Syſtems of "Matter fitly difpoſed/'a' power to 
perceive and think, or'el{ejoined and-fixed to Matter fo difpoſed/a thin- 
king immaterial Subſtance : -It being, in'reſpe& of 'our Notions; not 
much more remote from our Comprehenſion to conceive,that GOD can, 
if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to Matter a Faculty- of Thinking,” than that he 
ſhould ſuperadd to it another Subſtance, 'with a Faculty of Thinking 5 
ſince we know not wherein'Thinking conſiſts,” nor'to what ſort gf'Sub- 
ſtances. the Almighty: has been'pleaſed-to give that-Power,which'canno 


; 


be in any. created Being; but merely by'the'good pleaſure and Bo! 
the Cjekaoe: For 1 ae-nocenorradietohi if it, lie the firſt eternal thin- 
king Being or omnipotent Spirit ſhould; if he pleaſed; give t6certain 
Syſtems of. created fen{le(s 'marter; / put together'as he' thinks fit; Tore 
degrees of ſenſe, perception:and thought: Though,” as T think, T have 
proved, Lib. 4, c. 10th. it no leſs than'a'Contradiftion'to ſuppoſe niftter 
(which is evidently in: its own natute void 'of ſenſe aid thought)* ſhould 
be that Eternal firſt thinking Being. ' '' What certainty of Knowledge can 
any orie have. that ſome. perceptions; ſuch as v. z.*pleaſure/and* Feny 
ſhould not be in ſome bodies themfelves, after a certain'matmer'modified 
and moved, as well as' that they /ſhould'be'in an-immaterial Subſtance; 
upon the Motiot of the :parts. of Body 5: Body as far'as we can conceive 
being able only to (trike and affe& body 5' and Motion, according to the 
utmoſt reach'of our [4eqrbeing abletoproduce-nothing'but Motion, fo 
that when we allow it toproduce pleaſure or pain, 'or the ea of a Co- 
1our, or Sound, weare fainito:quit'onr Reaſon, -go beyond: our Heas; 
and attribute it whollyto the good Pleaſure of our Maker. For fince we 
muſt allow he has annexed Effefts to Motion, which'we'can no way con- 
ceive Motton able to produce, what reaſon- have we to conclude, that 
he could not order them as well to be produced in a Subje&'we cannot 

conceive capable, of them, as well as ina SubjeCt we cannot conceive the 

motion of Matter can any way operate upon? I ſay not this,that T would 

any way lefſen the belief of the Soul's Immateriality : Tam nothere ſpea- 

king of Probability, bue Knowledge ; and I think not only, that it be- 

comes the Modeſty of Philoſophy,not to-pronounce Magiſterially,where 

we want rhat Evidence that can produce Knowtedge ; but alſo, that it is 

of uſe to us, to diſcern how far our Knowledge does reach ; for the ſtate 

we ate at preſent in, not being that of 'Viſion, we muſt; in many Things, 

content our ſelves with Faith and Probability : and in the preſent Que- 

ſtion, about the immateriality of the Soul, if our Factilties cannot arrive 

at demonſtrative Certainty, we' need-not ——— it ſtrange. All the great 
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Ends of Morality and Religion, are well enough ſecured, without philo- 


| fophical Proofs of the Soul's Immateriality ; fince it is evident, that he 


who made us at firſt begin to fubliſt here, ſenſible intelligent Beings, and 
for ſeveral years continued us in {ach a ſtate, can and will reſtore us to 
the like (tate of Senfibility-in another World, and make us capable there 
to receive the Retribution he has deſigned to Men, according to their do- 
ings m this Life. And therefore 'tis not of ſuch mighty neceflity to de- 
termine one way or'tother, as ſame over zealous: for, or againſt the Im- 
materiality of- the Soul, have been forward to- make the World believe. 
Who, either on-the one fide, mdulging too much to their Thoughts im- 
nerſed altogether in Matter,. can allow no. exiſtence to what is not ma- 

:. Or,  who-an the other ſide, finding-not Cogitation within the na- 


tural. Powers, of Matter, examined- over and: over again, by the utmoſt 


Intention. of Mind, have the confidence toconclude, that Omnipotency 
it ſelf,” cannot give. Perception and:Thought-to.a Subſtance: which has 
the Modification,of: Solidity.;: : He that conſiders how hardly Senfation 
is, in.our Thonghts, reconcilable'ito exterided: Matter z or Exiſtence to 
any thing that hath no Extenſion at all, will confeſs, that hes very far 
from; certainly. knowing what his Soul is: - Tis a Point, which feems to 
me, . to be put outiof 'the.reach of our Knowledge : And he who will 
give himſelf leave to:conſider freely, and look into-the dark and intri- 
cate part of each Hypotheſis,' will ſcarce find his Reaſon able to deter- 
mine him frxedly for, or againſt the Soul's Materiality. - Since on which 


{ide ſoever he views it, either asan unextended Subſtance, or as athink- 


ing extended Matter; the difficulty to conceive either, will, whilſt ei- 
ther alone is in his Thoughts; ſtill drive him to the contrary ſide. An un- 
fair way. which ſome Men take with themſelves: who, becauſe of the 
unconceivableneſs of ſomething they find in one, throw themſelves vio- 
lently into the contrary Hypotheſis, though altogether as unintelligible 
to. an; unbiaſed Underſtanding. - This ſerves, not only to ſhew the 
Weakneſs and the, Scantineſs of our Knowledge, but the infignificant 
Triumph of ſuch ſort of Arguments, which,drawn from our own Views, 
may ſatisfy us that we can find no certainty on one fide of the Queſtion 3 
but.do notatall thereby help us to Truth, by running into the oppoſite 
Opinion, which, onexamination, will be found clogg drwith equal dif- 
ficulties. For- what: Safety, what Advantage to any one is it, for the 
avoiding the ſeeming; Abſurdities, and, to: him, unſurmountable Rubs 
he meets with in one - Opinion, | ta take refuge in the contrary, which 
is built on ſomething altogether as inexplicable, and as far remote from 
his Comprehenſion? *Tis peſt controverſy, that we have in us ſomething 
that thinks, our very Doubts. about what it is, confirm the certainty of 
its eings though we-muſt' content our ſelves 'in the Ignorance of what 
kind of Being.it isz . And 'tis in-vain to go about to be ſceptical in this, 
a$ 1t is unreaſonable in-n1oſt other caſes to be poſitive againſt the being 
of any thing, becauſe-we cannot comprehend its Nature. For I would 
fain know what Subſtance exiſts that has not-ſomething in it, which 
manifeſtly baffles our Underſtandings. Other Spirits, who ſee and know 
the Nature and inward Conſtitution of things, how much muſt they 
exceed us in Knowledge 2 To which if we add larger Comprehenſion, 
which. enables-them at one Glance to fee the Connexion and Agreement 
of very:many Ideas; and readily ſupplys to them the intermediate Proofs, 
which. we by ſingle and flow Steps, and long poring in the dark, hardly 
at. laſt find out, and are often ready to forget one before we have hun- 


ted qut another, we may gueſs at ſome part of the Happineſs of _— 
| Ranks 
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Ranks of Spirits, who have a quicker and-more penetrating; Sight, as 
well as a larger Field of Knowledge. But to re rw cot | 
in hand, our Kzowledge, I fay, is not only limited:tor the Pautity; and, 
ImperfeCtions of the [Jes we have; and which we:employ- it about, - 
but even comes ſhort of that too : But how: far it \reaches Jet us:now:' - 
enqUITFE. 2 #37 & | Fats; £5 Wonlet 

F 7. The affirmations or negations we'\make concerning the: [des we How far cur 
have, may, as Thave before intimated in general, be reduced ta theſe four Knowledge 
ſorts, iz. Identity, Co-exiſtence, Relation, and real exiſtetice; | I-hatt,***** 
examine how far our Knowledge extends in each;of thefe :-/ CET? 

F 8. Firſt, ds to Identity and Diverſity, in this way of the Agnee-|Firft, Our | 
ment, or Diſagreement of our Ideas, our intuitive Knowledge 3s as far ex+ _— 
tended os our Ideas themſelves 2) and there can; be no: [dez-in the Mind, piorfy, 
which tt does not preſently, by an intuitive Knowledge; perceiveto be:far 4 or 
what it 1s, and: to be different: from any other: 191 070Þ ee; 211 2riaet 7, des. | 

F 9g. Secondly, As tothe ſecond ſort, which: is thei Agreement, or Diſc. Secodh, Of 
agreement Of our Ideas in Coexiſtence, m/this oun Knowkdge is:very; 1. 
ſbort, - though in this conſiſts:the greateſt and moſt material: part of on wo. 
Knowledge concerning Subſtances. For our eas of theSpeciesof Sub- 
ftances, being, as E have ſhewed, nothing but certain Colleftions ofGriz- 
oe Ideas united in one Subject;: atad' {ac coexiſting together: vg; Quy 

dea of Flame is a Body: hot,- luminous; and moving upwatd:; of Gold, a 
Body heavy toa certain degree,yellow, malleable, and fuſible: for theſe, 
or ſome ſuch c x Ideas as theſe in Men's Minds, do:theſe two names 
of the different Subſtances, Flawe and Gold, ſtand for... When we wauld 
know any thing farther concerning theſe, or aty other ſort of Subſtances, 
what do we enquire but what other Qualities, or Powers, theſe Subſtan- 
ces have,. of have not 2 which. is nothing elſe but to-know; what other 
ſimple Idezs do, or do: not co-exiſt with thoſe that make upthat com- ; 


ſimple Ideas, whoſe co-exiſtence with ther we would inform our ſelves 
about, ; "Op FE Rf - CE ; 

Fir. T Þ Efpecidly of 
of and bas whit ent Ancndndſs, dey 
employ 'd,are thoſe of their ſecondary Qudlities z 'whic ending all-(as ; 
has been ſhewn) upon the primary Qualities of their-minate atid infenf}- 
ble parts 3 or if not upon _ upon ſomething yet more remote from 
our Comprehenfion,'tis impoſiible we ſhould know, which-havea neceſ- 
ary union or inconfiſtency one with another: Fornotknowing the-Root 
they ſpring from, not knowing what ſize,” figure, and texture of Parts 
they are, on which depend and from which reſult thoſe Qualities which 
make our complex [ea of Gold, 'tis impoſſible we ſhould know- what 
other Qualities refult from, or are incompatible with the fame Conſti- 
tution of the inſenſible parts of Ge/d:; and ſa'confequently mult always 
_— with that complex idea we have of it, ar elſe are irrenſifient 
with it. | 


$ 12. Befides 
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Becauſe all 
connexion be* 
tween any ſe- 
coudary and 
mary Qua- 
Fieies s undsſ- 
coverable. 


| thoſe primary Nualities that it depends on. : - 


Fr 2; Beſides this Ignorance of the primary Qualities of the inſenſible 
Parts'of Bodies, on which depend all their ſecondary Qualities, there is 
yet another and more incurable part of Ignorance, which ſets us more 
remote from a certain Knowledge of the Co-exiſtence, or Inco-exiſtence 
(if may fo ſay): of different: [deas in the fame Subject ; and that is, that 
there is no diſcoverable connettion between any ſecondary Luality, and 

'F 13. That the ſize, figure and motion 'of 'one Body ſhould caule a 
change in the fize, figure. and :motion of another Body,: is not. beyond 
our Conception 3'the ſeparation ob the Parts of one Body,upon the intru- 


*fion of another 5 and the: change from reſt-to motion, upon impulſe ; 
- © "theſe; andthe like; ſeem tous tohave ſome commexion one with another. 


bl 
* T- 1 


+... And'if we knew theſe primary:Qualities of:Bodies, we might have reaſon 


' 
oy 


- 
_—— «+ 
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. -- to: hope;,we mighte able to-know a'great deal more of theſe Operations 


of them one upon another ::But.our: Minds notbeingable to diſcover any 


"© connexion betwixttheſe:primary qualities of Bodies, and the-ſenſations 


L 
'Y 


thatare produced An'us by:them,: we can-never be able to eſtabliſh cer- 


x tain and undoobred Rules; of the Conſequenice:or Co-exiſtence of any ſe- 


condary Qualities, though we could diſcover-the fize, :figure, or motion 
of thoſe inviſibleParts,” which ons them.” We are ſo far 
from knowing what figure;ſ{ize,or: motion of:parts produce a'yellow Co- 
lour; a ſweet Taſte;: or a ſharp Sound, that 'we-cary by no means conceive 
how any ſize,figare;or motion Of any Particles, -can poſlibly produce in us 
the:1dea of any Colour, Taſte, or Sound whatſoever ; there is no conceiva- 
ble'connexion betwixt the one-and the. other. --. - $7 

-=F"14:* In vain therefore ſhall we. endeavour to difcover by our 
Hem, (theonly*true way of certain and univerſal Knowledge,) what 
other Jdext atetto'be found: conſtantly-:Joined with that of our com- 
plex Idea of any Subſtance :* ſfincewe neitherknow the rea] Conſtitution 
of the minute Parts, on which their Qualities do depend ; nor did we 
know'them,: could:we diſcover any neceflary:connexiox between them, 


--» and any of the ſecondary Qualities : which is neceſlary to be done, before 


© we can'certainlyknow their zereſſary co-exifience;S0 that Jet our complex 


 .. Idea of any Sps 


-+ f&w-of the primary ' Qualiciesthave « neceſlary depenc 
- connexion one with 'another; as figure neceſlarily/ ſpppoſes Extenſion, 
receiving or:cammunicating Modon by | 


of Subſtances, 'be what: it'will, we'can hardly, from 
cheifimple: Teas -conitained: in it;-certainly: determine the zeceſſary co- 
exiſtence of atiy other Quality: whatſoever: Our Knowledge in all theſe 
Enquiries, reaches very little farther than our mp Indeed, ſome 

ependence, and viſible 


| | ;knpulſe; ſuppoſes Solidity. [But 
though theſe; andiperhaps fome others of our: 7deas have : yet there are 
ſo few of them; that have -vifible Connexion one with another, that we 
can by-Tntuition or Demon(ſtration,diſcover the co-exiſtence of very few 
of® the: Qualities are tobe found-united in Subſtances : and we are left 
only to the affiftanice of our Senſes; to make known to us, what Qualities 
they contain.” For of all the Qualities that are co-exiſtent in any Subjed, 
without this dependence and' evident connexion of their [deas one with 
another, we cannot know certainly any two to co-exiſtany farther, than 
Experience;by our Senſes, informs us. Thus: though we ſee the yellow Co- 
lour,and-upon trial find/the Weight, Malleableneſs, Fuſibility, and Fixed- 
neſs,that are united in a piece of Gold ; yet becauſe no one of theſe 
Ideas has any evident depexdence, or necefſary connexion with the other, 
we cannot certainly know, that where any four of theſe are, the fifth 
will be there alſo, how highly probable ſoever it may be ; — 7 
| ; 1 1gnc 
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higheſt Probability, amounts not to Certainty ; without which, there 
can be no true Knowledge. For this co-exiſtence can be no farther 
known, than it 1s perceived ; and it cannot be perceived but either ir 
particular Subjects, by the obſervation of our Senſes, or in general, by 
the neceſſary connexion of the Ideas themſelves: 


F 15. As to incompatibility or repugnancy to co-exiſtence, we may know, Of Repeat: 


that any Subject can have of each ſort of primary Qualities, but one par- 


' £0 co-exi 


ticular at once, v. g. each particular Extenſion, Figure, number of Parts, larger. 


Motion, excludes all other of each kind. The like alſo is certain of all 
ſenſible [deas. peculiar to each Senſe ; for whatever of each kind is pre- 
ſent in any Subje&, excludes all other of that ſort z v. g. no one Subject 
can have two Smells, or two Colours, at the ſame time. To this, per- 
haps, will be ſaid, has not an Opaf, or the infuſion of Lignum Nephri- 
ticum, two Colours at the ſame time > To which I anſwer, that theſe Bo- 
dies, to Eyes differently placed, may at the ſame time afford different 
Colours : But I take Liberty alſo to-ſay, that to Eyes differently placed, 
tis different parts of the object, that reflect the Particles of Light : And 
therefore 'tis not the ſame part of the ObjeCt, and ſo not the very ſame 
Subjef&, which at the ſame time appears both yellow and azure. For *tis 


as impoſlible that the very ſame Particle of any Body, ſhould at the 


ſame time differently modify,or refle& the Rays of Light,as that it ſhould 
have two different Figures and Textures at the ſame time. 


F 16. But as to the Powers of Subſtances to change the ſenſible Quali- Of the Cort 


ties of other Bodies,which makea great part of our Enquiries about them, 


iftence of 
Powers a ver} 


and is no inconſiderable branch of our Knowledge ; I doubt,as to theſe, j;,; wa, 


whether our Knowledge reaches much farther than our Experience; or 
whether we can come tothe diſcovery of maſt of theſe Powers, and be 
certain that they are in any Subject by the connexion with any of thoſe 
1deas , which' to us make its Eflence, Becauſe the Active and Paſlive 
Powers of Bodies, and their waysof operating, conſiſting in a Texture 
and Motion of Parts, which we cannot by any means come to diſcover : 
"Tis but in very few Caſes, we can be able to perceive- their dependence 
on, or repugnance to any of thoſe /4eas, which make our complex one 
of that ſort of Things. I have here inſtanced in thecorpuſcularian Hy- 
potheſis, as that which is thought to go fartheſt in-an intelligible Expli- 
cation of the Qualities of Badies; and I fear the Weakneſs of humane Un- 
derſtanding is ſcarce able to ſubſtitute another, which will afford tis a 
fuller and clearer diſcovery of the neceffary Connexion, and Co-exiſterce, 
of the Powers, which are to be obſerved united in ſeyeral ſorts of them. 
Thisat Jeaſt is certain, that which ever Hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt; 
(for of that it is not my buſineſs to determine,) our Knowledge concer- 
ning corporeal Subſtances, will be very little advanced by any of them, til 
we are made ſee, what Qualities and; Powers of Bodies have a zeceſſary 
Connexion or Repugnancy one with another 5 which in the preſent State 
of Philoſophy,I think,we know but to a very ſmall degree : And, I doubt, 


whether with thoſe Faculties we have, we ſhall ever be able to carry our 


general Knowledge (I ſay not particular Experience) in this part mucti 
farther. Experience is that,which inthis part we muſt depend on. And it 
were to be wiſh'd, thatit were moxg'improved. We find the advantages 
ſome Men's generous pains have this way brought to the ſtock of fatural 
Knowledge. And if others, eſpecially the Philoſophers by fire, who pre- 
tend to it, had been ſo wary in their obſervations, and fincere in their re- 
ports, as thoſe who call themſelves Philoſophers ought to have been, out 
acquaintance with the bodies here about us, atid our infight into their 
Powers and Operations had been yet much greater: | $ 17 
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Of Spirits yet 
narrower. 


Thirdly; Of &- 
ther Relations 
5t # not eaſy 


to ſay bow far. 


Moralzty ea- 
pable of De- 


'monſtration. 


F 17. If weareat this loſs in reſpect of the Powers, and Operations 
of Bodies, I think it is eaſy to.conclude, we are mmch more in the dark 
in reference to Spirits 3 whereof we naturally have no Ideas, but what we 
draw from that of our own, by refleCting on the Operations of our own . 
Souls within us, as far as they can come within our Obſervation. But 
how inconfiderablea rank theSpirits that inhabit our Bogies hold amongſt 
thoſe various,and poſſibly innumeravle, kinds of nobler Beings ; and how 
far ſhort they come of the Endowments and PerfeCtions of Cherubims, 
and Seraphims, and infinite ſorts of Spirits above us, is what by a tran- 
fient hint, in another place, I have offered to my Reader's Conſideration. 

F 18. Asto the third ſort of our Knowledge,viz.the Agreexrent or Diſa- 
greement of any of our Ideas in any other Relation : This, as it is the largeſt 
Field of our Knowledge,ſo it 15 hard to determine how far it may extend : 
Becauſe the Advances that are to be made in this part of Knowledge, de- 
pending on our Sapacity, in finding intermediate [deas, that may ſhew 
the Relations and Hi dies of Ideas, whoſe Co-exiſtence is not conſide- 
red, 'tis a hard Matter to tell, when weare at an end of ſuch Diſcoveries ; 
and when Reaſon has all the helps it is capable of, for the finding of 
Proofs, or examining the Agreement or Diſagreement of remote [deas. 
They that are ignorant of Algebrz cannot imagine the Wonders in this 
kind are to be done by it : and what farther Improvements and Helps, 
advantageous to other parts of Knowledge, the ſagacious Mind of Man 
may yet find out, 'tis not eaſy to determine. This at leaſt I believe, 
that the Ideas of Quantity are not thoſe alone that are capable of De- 
monſtration and Knowledge ; and that other, and perhaps more uſe- 
ful parts 'of Contemplation, would afford us Certainty, it Vices, Paſ- 
fions, and domineering Intereſt did not oppoſe, ' or menace ſuch En- 
deavours. | | | 

The Jdea of a ſupreme Being, infinite in Power, Goodneſs, and Wiſ- 
dom, whoſe Workmanſhip we are, and on whom we depend ; and the 
1dea of our ſelves, as underſtanding, rational Creatures, being ſuch as 
are Clear in us, would, I ſuppoſe, if duly conſidered, and purſued,afford 
ſuch Foundations of our Duty and Rules of Aftion,as might place Mora- 
lity amongſt the Sciences capable of Demonſtration : wherein I doubt not, 
but- from ſelf-evident Propoſitions, by neceflary Conſequences, as in- 
conteſtable as thoſe in Mathematicks, the meaſures of right and wrong 
might be made out, to.any one that will apply himſelf with the ſame 
Indifferency and Attention to the one, as he does to the other of theſe 
Sciences. The Relation of other Modes may certainly be perceived; as 
well as thoſe of Number and Extenſion: and I cannot ſee, why they 
ſhould not alſo be capable of Demonſtration, if due Methods were 
thought on. to examine, or purſue their Agreement or Diſagreement. 
Where there is no Property, there is no Tnjuſtice, 'is a Propoſition as certain 
as any Demonſtration in Exzclid - For the Idea of Property, being a right 
to any thing 5 and the [dea to which the Name Tzjvſtice is given, being 
the -Invaſion or. Violation of that right; it is evident, that theſe Ideas 
being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe Names annexed to them, I can as cer- 
tainly know this Propoſition to be true, as that a Triangle has three 
Angles equal to two-right ones. Again, No Government allows abſolute 
Liberty : The 1dea of Government' being the eſtabliſhment of Society 
upon certain Rules or Laws, which require Conformity to them ; and 
the: {dex of abſolute Liberty-being for any one to do whatever he plea- 
ſes; 'Tam as capable of being certain of the Truth of this Propoſiti- 
on, as of any in Mathematicks. | 

F 19. That 
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F 19. That which in this reſpect has given the advantage to the [des Tw Things 
of Quantity,and made them thought more capable of Certainty and De- **, _ 
monſtration, 1s, | pc's = 

Firſt, That they can be ſet down, and repreſented by ſenſible marks, pable of De- 
which have a greater and nearer Correſpondence with them than any !'9*fratvon. 
Words or Sounds whatſoever. Diagrams drawn on Paper are Copies of exodus 
the Ideas in the Mind, and notliable to the Uncertainty that Words Car- and wane of 
ry in their Signification. - An Angle, Circle, or Square, drawnin Lines, /e*fb Repre- 
lies open'to the view, and cannot be miſtaken : Tt remains unchangeable, _ 
and may atleiſure be conſidered, and examined, and the Demonſtragion 
be reviſed, andall the parts of it may be gone over more than once, 
without any danger of the leaſt change in the I4eas. This cannot be 
thus done'in moral Ideas, we have no ſenſible marks that reſemble them, 
whereby we can ſet them down 5 we have nothing but Words to ex- 
preſs them by : which though, when written, they remain the ſame, yet 
the Ideas they ſtand for, may change in the ſame Man ; and 'tis very {el- 
dom, that they are not different in different Perſons. 

- Secondly, Another thing that makes the greater difficulty in Ethicks, 
. is, That moral Ideas are commonly more complex than thoſe of the Fi- 
res ordinarily conſidered in Mathematicks. . From whence theſe two 
nconveniencies follow. Firſt, That their names are of more uncertain 
Signification, the preciſe Collection of ſimple [deas they ſtand for not 
being ſo eaſily agreed on, and fo the Sign, that is uſed for them in Com- 
munication always, and in Thinking often, does not ſteadily carry with 
it the ſame [4ea. Upon which the ſame Diſorder,Confufion, and Error 
follows, as would if a Man, going to demonſtrate ſomething of an Hep- 
tagor,ſhould in the Diagram he took to do it, leave out one of the Angles, 
or by over-ſight make the Figure with one Angle more than the Name 
ordinarily imported, or he intended it ſhould, when at firſt he thought 
of his Demonſttation. This often happens, and is hardly avoidable in 
very complex moral 1deas, where the ſame name being retained,one An- 
gle;.7. e. one ſimple 1deais left out or put in, in the complex'one, (ſtill 
called by the ſame name) moreat one timethan.another. - Secondly, From 
the Complexedneſs of theſe moral Ideas there follows another Inconye- 
nience,(viz.) that the Mind cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe Combinati- 
ons,ſo exact and perfettly ,as.is neceſſary in the Examination of the Habi- ' 
tudes and Correſpondencies, Agreements or Diſagreements,. of ſeveralef 
them one with another ; eſpecially where its to be judg'd; of .by long 
Deduttions,and the Tntetvention'of ſeveral 6thercomplex [deas, to ſhew 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of two remote ones... 
The great-help againſt this, which Mathematicians find in Diagrams. 


and Figures, which.remain unalterable in their Draughts,is very appatent,....... - 
and the memory would often bgye great difficulty otherwiſe to retain: wm... + 
ther ſoexaftly,- whilſt the Mind went over the parts of them, ſtep by 
ſtep, to examitie their ſever4l:Correſpondencies : And though in caſting... .. 
up a long Sum, either in Addition, Multiplication, or Diviſton, every \, +,” 
part be only a Progreſſion of the Mind, taking a view of its own Ideas; 82). ,1bol 
and conſidering their Agreementor Diſagreement; and the ROI TRE 
the Queſtion be nothing but the Reſult of the whole, made up of ſuch 
particulars, whereof. the Mind has a clear Perception - yet without fet- _ | 
ting down the ſeveral Parts by marks, whole preciſe Significations are — 
known, and by marks, that laſt and reinain in view, when the memory | 
had let them go, it would be almoſt impoſlible to carry ſo many different 
Ideas in Mind , without confounding, or letting ſlip ſome parts of the 

| V | Reckoning, 
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Reckoning, and thereby mak:ng all our Reaſonings about it uſeleſs. In 
which Cale, the Cyphers or Marks help not the Mind at all to perceive 
the Agreement of any two, or more Numbers, their Equalities or Pro- 
portions : That the Mind has only by Intuition of its own [des of the 
Numbers themſelves. But the numerical CharaCters are helps to the 
memory, to record and retain the ſeveral J4eas about which the Demon- 
{tration is made, whereby a Man may know how far his intuitive Know- 
ledge, in ſurveying ſeveral of the particulars, has proceeded ; that ſo be 
may without Confuſion go on to what is yet unknown ; and, at laſt, 
have in one view before him the Reſult of all his Perceptions and Rea- 
ſonings. 

ama a} - One part of theſe Diſadvantages, in moral Ideas, which has 

eboſe Difk* made them be thought not capable of Demonſtration, may in a good 

culties, meaſure be remedied by Definitions, ſetting down that ColleQtion of ſim- 


ple Ideas, which every Term ſhall ſtand for ; and then uſing the Terms 


{ſteadily and conſtantly for that preciſe Collexion. And what methods 
Algebra, or ſomething of that kind, may hereafter ſuggeſt, to remove 
the other difficulties, is not eaſy to fore-tell. Confident I am, that 
if Men would in the ſame method, and with the ſame indifterency,ſearch 
after moral, as they do mathematical Truths, they would find them to 
have a ſtronger ConneCtion one with another,and a more neceflary Con- 
ſequence frorh our clear and diſtin& 1deas, and to come nearer perfet 
Demonſtration, than is commonly imagined. But much of this is not 
to be expeCed,whilſt the defire of Eſteem, Riches,or Power, makes Men 
eſpouſe the well endowed Opinions in Faſhion,and then ſeek Arguments, 
either to make good their Beauty, or varniſh over, and cover their De- 
formity. Nothing being ſo beautiful to the Eye,as Truth is to the Mind ; 
nothing ſo deformed and irreconcilable to the Underſtanding, as a Lye. 
For though:many a Man can with fatisfation FRough own a no very 
| handſome Wife in his Boſom ; yet who is bold enough openly to avow, 
that he has eſpouſed a Falſhood, and received into his Breaſt ſo ugly a 
thing as a Lye 2 Whilſt the Parties of Men, cram their Tenets down all 
Men's Throats, whom they can get into their Power, withont permitting 
them to examine their-Truth or Falſhood ; and willnot let Truth have 
fair play in the World, nor Men the Liberty to ſearch after it, What 
- Improvements can be expected of this kind? What greater Light can be 
hoped for in the moral Sciences? The SubjeC part of Mankind, in moſt 
"Places, might, inſtead thereof, with Egyptian Bondage, expe&t Hg ypti- 
"44 Datkneſs, were not the Candle of the Lord ſet up by himſelf in Men's 
minds, which it is impoſſible for the Breath or power of Man wholly 
to extinguiſh. | | 
Fourtbly,of re _ $ 21. As to the fourth ſort of our Knowledge, viz.of the real, anal, 
al Exiſtence Exiſtence of Things, we have an intuitive Knowledge of our own Exi- 
Reeds. Hence + a Eponſatve Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God ; of the 
ledge of our rfente © any thing elſe, we have noother buta ſenſitive Knowledge, 
_ own, demon« Which extends not beyond the Objects preſent to our Senſes. | 
oy $4 © F 21. Our Kriowledge being ſo narrow, asI have ſhew'd, it will, per- 
of ſome few v- haps, give us ſome LEN into the preſentState of our minds, if we Jook 
cher Things. 2 little into the dark fide,, and take a view of ozr Ignorance: which being 


infinitely larger than our Knowledge, may ſerve much to the quieting of 
Our Ienerance Diſputes;and Improvement of uſeful Knowledge if diſcovering how iar 


great.  *=we have clear and diſtin& Ideas, we confine our Thoughts within the 
"Contemplation of thoſe Things, that are within the reach of our Under- 

_ ſtandings, and lanch not out into that Abyſs of Darkneſs hgh. we 

: ave 


/ 
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| havenot Eyes to ſee, nor Faculties toperceive ahy thing, ont of a Pre- 
ſumption,that nothing is beyond our Comprehenſion. But to be ſatisfied 
of the Folly of ſuch a Conceit, we need not go far, He that knows any 
. thing,knows this in the firſt place, that he need not ſeek long for Inſtan- 
ces of his Ignorance. The meaneſt, and moſt obvious Things that come 
in our way,have dark ſides, that the quickeſt Sight cannot penetrate into. 
The cleareſt, and moſt enlarged Underſtandings of thinking Men find 
themſelves puzzled, and at a loſs,in every Particle of Matter. We ſhall 
the leſs wonder to find it ſo, when we conſider the Cauſes of our Ignorance, 
which, from what has been ſaid, I ſuppoſe, will be found to be chiefly 
theſe three: 
Firſt, Want of Ideas. 
R Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Connexion between the J4eas we 
ave. | 
Thirdly; Want of tracing, and examining our [deas. . 
* F 23. Firſt, There are ſome Things, and thoſe not a few, that we are Firſt , one 


ignorant of for want of [deas. cauſe of it 
Firſt, All the ſimple Ideas we have are confined (as I have ſhewn)) to = T- 


the Obſervation of our Senſes, and the Operations of our own Minds, jach «& we 
that we are conſcious of in our ſelves. But how much theſe few and nar- have no Con- 
row Inlets are diſproportionate to the vaſt whole Extent of all Beings, pak - 
will not be hard to perſuade thoſe, who are not ſo fooliſh, as to think prrhr%eg _ 
their ſpan the meaſure of all Things. What other ſimple /deas tis poſli- have ner. 
ble the Creatures inother parts of the Univerſe may have,by theA fliſtance 
of Senſes and Faculties more or perfeCter, than we have, or different from 
ours, 'tis not for us to determine. But to fay,or think there are no ſuch, 
becauſe we conceive nothing of them, is no'betteran argument, than if 
2 blind Man ſhould be poſitive in it , that there was no fuch thing as 
Sight and Colours, becauſe he'had no manner of [dea,of any ſuch thing, 
nor could by any means frame to himſelf any Notions about Seeing. The 
Ignorance, and Darkneſs that is in us, no more hinders, nor confines the 
Knowledge, that is in others, than the blindneſs of a Mole is an Argu- 
ment againſt the quick-ſightedneſs of an Eagle. He that will confider 
the Infinite Power, Wiſdom, and Goodnels of the Creator of all Things, 
will find Reaſon to think, it was not all laid out upon ſo inconfſiderable, 
mean, and impotent a Creature; as he will find Man to be; who in'all 
probability, is one of the loweſt of all intellectual Beings. What Facul- 
ties therefore other Species of Creatures have to'penetrate into the Nature, 
and inmoſt Conſtitutions of Things; what' Ideas they may receive of 
them, far different fromours,we know not.. This we know, and certain- 
ly find, that we want ſeveral other views of them, beſides thoſe we have, 
to: make Diſcoveries of them more perfect. And we may be convinced 
that the [deas, we canattain to by our Faculties, are very difproportio- 
nate to Things themſelves, when a poſitive clear diſtmc one of Subſtance 
it ſelf, which is the Foundation of all the reſt, is concealed from us: 
But want of Ydeas- of this kind being a Part, as well as Cauſe of onr Ig- 
norance, cannot be deſcribed. Only this, I think, I may confidently ſay 
of it, that the intellectual and ſenſible World, are in this perfe&ly alike; 
That that part, which we ſee of either of them, holds' no proportion 
with what we ſee not; And whatſoever we/can reach with! our Eyes,or 
our Thoughtsof either of them, is but a poifit, almoſt nothing, in'com- 
pariſon of the reſt. : 
F 24. Secondly, Another great Cauſe' off Ignorance, is the wrt of Ideas _— 
we are capable of. As the want of Ideas, w _ faculties are not able ,,;,,, 
; V 2 ,to 
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Becaule of 
their Minute- 


neſs. 


to give us, ſhuts us wholly from thoſe views of Things, which 'tis reato- 
nableto think other Beings, pertecter than we,have, of which we know 
nothing z ſo the want of [deas, I now ſpeak of, keeps us in ignorance of 
Things, we conceive capable of being known to us. Bulk, E7eure, and 
Motion, we have [deas of. But though we are not withour Ideas of theſe 
primary qualities of Bodies in general, yet notknowing what is the par- 
ticular Bulk, Figure, and Motion, of the greateſt part of the Bodies of 
the Univerſe, we are 1gnorant of the ſeveral Powers, Efficacies,and Ways 
of Operation, whereby the Effects, which we daily ſee, are produced, 
Theſe are hid from us in ſome Things, by being too remote; and in others, 
by being too xrizute, When we conſider the vaſt diſtance of the known 
and viſible parts of the World, and the Reaſons we have to think, that 


what lies within our Ken, 1s but aſmall part of the immenſe Univerſe, 


we ſhall then diſcover an huge Abyſs of Ignorance. What are the par- 
ticular Fabricks of the great Maſſes of Matter, which make up the whole 
ſtupendious frame of Corporeal Beings 3 how far they are extended ; 
what is their Motion, and how continued, or communicated ;z and whar 
Influence they have one upon another, are Contemplations,. that at firſt 
glimpſe our Thoughts loſe themſelves in. It we narrow our Contempla- 
tion, and confine our Thoughts to this little Canton, I mean this Sy{tem 
of our Sun, and the groſfſer. Maſſes of Matter, that vifibly move about it, 
what ſeveral ſorts of Vegetables, Animals, and intelleCtual corporeal Be- 
ings, infinitely different from thoſe of our little ſpot of Earth, may there 
probably be in the other Planets, 'to the Knowledge of which, even of 
their outward Figures and Parts, we can no way attain, whilſt we are 
confined to this-Earth, there -being.no natural Means, either by Senſati- 
on or Reflection, to convey their certain-7deas into our Minds? They 
are out of the reach of thoſe Inlets of all our Knowledge : and what forts 
of Furniture and Inhabitants thoſe Manſions contain in them, we cannot 
ſo much as gueſs, much leſs have clear, and diftin& dear of them. 

F 25. If a great, nay-far the greateſt part of the ſeveral ranks of Bodies 
in the Univerſe, ſcape our norice by their remoteneſs, there are others 
thatare no leſs concealed from us by their Miz»teneſs. Theſe inſenfible 
Corpulcles, being the aQtive parts of Matter, and the great. Inſtruments 
of Nature, on which depend not'enly all their ſecondary Qualities, but 
alſo moſt of their natural Operations, our want of preciſe diſtinCt [des 
of their primary Qualities, - keeps us in an-uncurable Ignorance of what 
we defire to know. about them. 1 doubt not but if we could diſcover the 
Figure, Size, Texture, and Motion of the minute Conftituent parts of 
any-two Bodies, we ſhould'know without Trial ſeveral of their Opera- 
tions one upon another, as'we-do now the Properties of- a Square, or a 
Triangle. Did we know the Mechanical affe&tions of 'the Particles of 
Rhubarb, Hemlock, Opinm; anda Man, as a Watchmaker.does thoſe of 
a Watch, whereby it performs its Operations, and of a File which by 
rubbing on them will alter the Figure of any of:the Wheels, we ſhould 
be able to tell before Hand, that Rhubarb willipurge, Hemlock kill, and 
Opiur make a Man fleep ; as well as a Watch-maker can,that a little piece 
of Paper laid onthe Balance, will keep the Watch from going, till it be 
removed ; or that ſome ſmall part of it, being -rubb'd by a File, the Ma- 
chin would quite loſe its Motion, and the Watch go no more. Thediſ- 
ſolving of Silver in aqua fortis;and Gold in aqua Regia,and not vice verſa, 
would be then, perhaps, no more difficult to know, than it is to a Smith 
to underſtand, why the turning of one Key will open a Lock; and not 
the turning of another. But whilſt we are deſtitute of Senſes _— 
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enough, to diſcover the minute Particles of Bodies, and to give us Ideas 
of their mechanical Aﬀettions,we mult be content to be ignorant of their 
properties and ways of Operation 3 nor can we: be afſured about them 
any farther, than ſome few Trials we make,are able to reach. But whe- 
ther they will ſucceed again another time, we cannot be certain. This 
hinders our certain Knowledge of univerſal Truths concerning natural 
Bodies : and our Reaſon carries us herein very little beyond particular 
matter of Fact. | | 
F 26. And therefore Iam apt to douvt that , how far ſoever humane ,,, ©. 
Induſtry may advance uſeful and experimental Philoſophy i: phyſical ence of Bodies, 
Things, ſcientifical will ſtill be out of our reach : becauſe we want per- 
tect and adequate /[deas of thoſe very Bodies, which are neareſt to us, and 
moſt under our Command. Thoſe which we have ranked into Claſſes 
under names, and we think our ſelves beſt acquainted with, we have but 
very imperfe&t, and incompleat Ideas of. DiſtinCt Ideas of the ſeveral 
' ortsof Bodies,that fall under the Examination of our Senſes, perhaps,we 
may have : but adequate [degs,1 ſuſpect, we have not of any one amongſt 
them. And though the former of theſe will ſerve us for common Uſe and 
Diſcourſe : yet whilſt we want the latter,we arenot capable of /ciertificat 
Knowledge ; nor ſhall ever be able to diſcover general, inſtructive, un- 
queſtionable Truths concerning them. Certainty and Demonſtration, are 
Things we mult not, in theſe Matters, pretend to. By the Colour, Fi- 
gure, Taſte, and Smell, and other ſenſible qualities, we have as clear, 
and diſtin Jdeas of Sage and Hemlock, as we have of a Circle and a 
Triangle - But having no Ideas of the particular primary Qualities of 
the minute parts of either of theſe Plants, nor of other Bodies which we 
would apply them to, we cannot tell what effects they. will produce : 
Nor when we ſee thoſe Effects, can we ſo much as gueſs,much Jeſs know, 
their manner of prodution. Thus having no [dear of the particular 
mechanical Aﬀections of the minute parts of Bodies, that are within 
our view and reach, we are ignorant of their Conſtitutions, Powers, 
and Operations : and\of Bodies more remote, weare yet more ignorant 
not knowing ſo much as their very outward Shapes: or the. ſenſible and 


C 


grofſer parts of their Conſtitutions. | 

F 27. This, atfirſt ſight, will ſhew us how diſproportionate our Mzcb le 
Knowledge is to the whole extent even of material Beings z to which, F_o—s 
it we add the Conſideration. of that infinite number of Spirits that may 
be, and probably are, which are yet more remote fromour Knowledge, 
whereof we have no cognizance, nor can frame to our ſelves any diſtin& 
Idezs of their ſeveral ranks and ſorts,we ſhall find this cauſe of Ignorance 
conceal from us, in an impenetrable obſcurity, almoſt the whole intel- 
leftual World ; a greater certainly, and more beautiful World, than the 
material, For bating ſome very, few, and thoſe, if I mayo call them, 
ſuperficial deas of Spirit, which by refletion we get of our.own, and 
from thence, the beſt we can, colle&, of the Father of all Spirits, . the 
eternal independent Author of them and us and all Things, we have no 
certain information, ſo much as of the Exiſtence of other Spirits, but 
by revelation. Angels of all ſorts are naturally beyond our diſcovery : 
And all thoſe intelligences, whereof *tis likely there are more Orders than 
of corporeal Subſtances, are Things, whereof our natural Faculties give 
us no certain account at all. + That there are Minds, - and thinking Be- 
Ings-in other Men as well as himſelf, every Man has a reaſon, from their 
Wordsand Actions, to be ſatisfied : And the Knowledge of his own 
Mind cannot ſuffer a Man, that conſiders, to be ignorant, that there 15a 
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GOD. But.that there are degrees of Spiritual Beings between us and 
the great GOD, who 1s there, that by his own ſearch and ability can 
come to know 2 Much leſs have we diſtinct.[deas of their difterent Na- 
tures, Conditions, States, Powers, and ſeveral Conſtitutions, wherein 
they agree or difter from one another, and from us. And therefore in 
what concerns their different Species and Properties, weare under an ab- 
folute 1gnorance. 
Secondly,vant ( 28. Secondly, What a ſmall part of the ſubſtantial Beings, that are , 
ns aiſeove- *1 the Univerſe, the want of Ideas leave open to our Knowledge, we 
7 connex* Þ6: 
;on between I- have ſeen. In the next place, another cauie of Ignorance, of no leſs mo- 
deas wehave. ment, 15a want of a diſcoverable ConneFion between thoſe Ideas which 
we have. For wherever we want that, we are utterly uncapable of uni- 
verſal and certain Knowledge ; and are, as in the former caſe, left only 
to Obſervation and Experiment : which how narrow and contined it is, 
how far from general Knowledge,we need not be told. . I ſhall give ſome 
few inſtances of this cauſe of our Ignorance and fo leave it. *Tis evident 
that the bulk, figure, and motion of ſeveral Bodies about us, produce in 
us ſeveral Senſations, as of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, or Smells, Pleaſure 
and Pain, &c. Theſe mechanical Aﬀections of Bodies, having no afhnity - 
at all with thoſe Ideas, they produce in us, (there being no conceivable 
connexion between any impulſe of any ſort of Body, and any perception 
of a Colour, or Smell, which we find in our Minds) we can have no di- 
ſtint knowledge of ſuch Operations beyond our Experience ; and can 
reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as effects produced by the appoint- 
ment of an infinitely Wiſe Agent, which perfettly ſurpaſs our Compre- 
henſfions. As the [eas of ſenſible ſecondary Qualities, which we have in 
our Minds, can, by us, be no way deduced from bodily Caules, nor any 
correſpondence or connexion be found between them and thoſe primary 
Qualities which (Experience ſhews us) produce them in us ; ſo on the 
other ſide, the Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies 1s as unconcei- 
vable. How any thought ſhould produce a motion in Body is as remote 
from the nature of our Meas, as how any Body ſhould produce any 
Thought in the Mind. Thatit is ſo, if Experience did not convince us, 
the Conſideration of the Things themſelves would never be able, in the 
leaſt, to diſcover to us. Theſe, and the like, though they have a con- 
ſtant and regular connexion, in the ordinary courſe of Things : yet that 
connexion being not diſcoverable in the [deas themſelves, which appea- 
ring to have no'neceſſary dependance one on another, we can attribute 
therr connexion to'nothing elſe, but the arbitrary Determination of that 
All-wiſe Agent, who has made them to be, and to operate as they do, 
m'a way wholly above our weak Underſtandings to conceive. 
F 29. In ſome of our [deas there are certain Relations, Habitudes, 
Iifance). and Connexions,ſo viſibly includedin the Nature of the Ideas themſelves, 
that wecannot conceive them ſeparable from them, by any Power what- 
ſoever. And in theſe only,we are capable of certain and univerſal Know- 
ledge. -Thus the Idea of aright-lined Triangle neceſſarily carries with 
it an equality of its Angles to two right ones. Nor can we conceive this 
Relation, this.connexion of theſe two [deas, to be poſlibly mutable,or to 
depend on any arbitrary Power, which of choice made it thus, or conld 
make it otherwiſe. Bat the coherence and continuity of the parts of Mat- 
ter; the produttion of Senſation in us of Colours and Sounds, &:. by 
impulſe and motion ;' nay, the original Rules and Communication of 
Motion being fach, wherein we can diſcover no natural connexion with 
any Ideas we have, we cannot but aſcribe them to the arbitrary _ 
an 
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* and good Pleaſure of the Wiſe Archite&t. I need not, I think;here men- 
tion the Reſurrection of the dead, the future ſtate of this Globe of Earth, 
and ſuch other Things, which are by every one acknowledged to de- 
pend wholly on the Determination of a free Agent. The Things that, 
as faras our Obſervation reaches, we conſtantly find to pfoceed regular- 
ly, we may conclude, doad by a Law ſetthem ; but yet by a Law, that 
we know not : whereby, though Cauſes work ſteadily, and Effects con- 
ſtantly flow from them, yet their Connexions and Dependancies being not 
"diſcoverable in our [deas, we catthave but an experimental Knowledge, 
of them. From all which 'tis eaſy to perceive, what a darkneſs we are 
involved in,how little 'tis of Being, and the things thatare, that we are 
capable to know. And. therefore we ſhall do no injury to ourKnowledge 
when we modeſtly think with our ſelves, that we are fo far from'bein 
able to comprehend the whole nature of the Univerſe, and aJl the things 
contained in it, that we are not capable of a philoſaphical Kzowledge of 
the Bodies that are about us, and make a partof us: Concerning their ſe- 
condary Qualities, Powers, and Operations, we can have no univerſal 
certainty. Several effects come every day within the notice of our Sen- 
| {es, of which we have ſo far ſenſitive Knowledge : but the canſes,manner, 
| and certainty of their produCtion, for the two foregoing Reaſons, we 
' muſt be content to be ignorant of: | In theſe we can go no farther than 
particular Experience informs us of matter of fact, and by Analogy to 
gueſs what Effeds the like Bodiesare, upon other tryals, like.to produce: 
But as to a perfe& Science of natural Bodies,” (not to mention ſpiritual 
Beings, ) we are, I think, ſo far from being capable of any ſuch thing; 
that T conclude it loſt labour to ſeek after it. IT + 
F 30. Thirdly, Where we have adequate [deas,and where there is a cer- Thirdh, wins 
tain and diſcoverable connexion between them, -yet we are often 1gno- ff tracing out 
rant, for want of tracing thoſe Ideas which we have, or may have ; and 19% 
for want of finding out thoſe intermediate 7dea+ , which may ſhew us, 
what habitude of agreement or diſagreement they hive one with another: 
And thus many are ignorant of mathematical Truths, not out of any im- 
p—_ of their Faculties, or uncertainty in the Things themſelves ; 
ut for want of application. in acquiring, examining, and by due ways 
comparing thoſe Ideas. - That which has moſt eontributed to hinder the 
due tracing of our Ideas,and finding out their Relations, and Agreements 
or Diſagreements one. with another, has been, I ſuppoſe, the 11l-uſe of 
Words. It is impoſſible that Men ſhould ever truly ſeek, or certainly dif- , 
cover the Agreement or Diſagreetnent of 1deas themſelves, whilſt their 
Thovghts flutter about, or ſtick only in Sounds of doubtful and-uncer- 
tain ſjgnifications.-;;: Mathematicians:: abſtradting,- their Thoughts" from 
Names, and accuſtoming themſelves to ſet befote:their Minds, the'[dex+ 
themſelves, that they would: confider, and not:Sounds inſtead: of them; 
have avoided thereby agreat part of that perplexity,puddering, and con- 
fuſion, which has ſo much hindred Mens ptogreſsin other partsof Know- 
ledge. For whilſt they ſtick inWordsof undetermined and uncertain ſig- 
nification,they are unableto diſtingwſh True from Falſe,Certain from Pro- 
bable,Conſiſtent from Inconſiſtent, in: their own. Opinions.' This having 
been the fate or misfortune of a great part of themen of Letters, the"in- 
creaſe brought into-the- Stack. of real Knowledge, has'beeir very little, in 
proportian to the Schools Diſputes, and Writings, tlie World has been 
f11'd with ; whilſt Students, being loſt in the great Wood of Words, 
knew not whereabout they were, - how far their Diſcoveries were advan- 
ced, or what was wanting in their own, or the general Stockof _—_— | 
cage, 
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Extent in re- 


—— 


ledge. Had Men,in their diſcoveries of the material, done, as they haye * 
in thoſe of the intelle&ual World, involved all in the obſcurity of un- 
certain and doubtful ways of talking, Volumes writ of Navigation and 
Voyages, Theories and Stories of Zones and Tydes multiplied and diſpy- 
ted: ; nay, Ships built,and Fleets ſet out, would never have taught us the 
way beyond the Line ; and the Antipodes wonld be ſtill as much un- 
known,as when it was declared Hereſy to hold there were any. But ha- 
ving ſpoken ſufficiently of Words, and the'ill or careleſs uſe , that is, 
commonly made of them, I ſhall not ſay-any thing more of it here. 

F 31. Hitherto we have examined the extet of our Knowledge, in 


ſhe of Uni- reſpeCtof the ſeveral ſorts of Beings that are. There is another extent of 


ver/ality. 


ObjeAion , 
Knowledge 
placed in 

Ideas may 
be all bare 
v3ſion. 


it, in reſpet} of ' univerſality, which will alſo deſerve to be confidered': 
and in this regard, our Knowledge follows the Nature of our 1dear. If 
the [deasare abſtrat; whoſe agreemient-or diſagreement we perceive,our 
Knowledge is univerſal. [For what is khown of ſuch general 1Jeas,will 
be true of every particular thing, in whom that Eſſence, 7. e. ' that ab- 
ſtrat [deas to be found : -and what is once known of ſuch {deas, will 
be perpetually, and'for ever true. ' So 'that-as to-all general Knowledge, 
we muft ſearch and find 'it only in-oer own Minds, and 'tis only the exa- 
mining of our own 1deas,that furniſheth us with that. Truths belonging 
to Efſences of Things, (that is, to abſtratt Tdeas) areceternal, andare to 
be found out by the contemplation only of thoſe Effences : as the Exi- 
ſtence of ' Things is to be known only from Experience. But having 
more'to ſay of this in the Chapters, where I ſhall ſpeak of general and 
real Knowledge, this may here ſuffice,as to the Univerſality of our Know- 
ledge in general. | | 
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F ws Doubt not but my Reader, by this tinie;may be apt to think, that 
+. 4: T have been allthis while only building a Caftle in the Air ; and 
be ready-to ſay to me, To what purpoſe all this.ſtir > *-Knowledge, ſay 
you, is'only the perception of the agreement or diſagreement of our own 
Jdeas : but who knows what thoſe Jdeas may be > Tsthere any thing ſo 
extravagant, as the Imaginations of Men's Brains > Where 1s-the Head 
that has no Chimeras in it > Orif* there be a ſober afnd'a wiſe Man, what 
difference will there be, by your Rules, between his Knowledge, and that 
of the moſt extravagant Fancy intheWorld? They both have their[deax, 
and perceive their agreement anddifigreemetit one with another. If 
there be any difference betweerrthem, the advantage will be on the warm- 
headed Man's fide, as having the more [deas,and the more lively.” And 
ſo,;by: your Rules, he witl:be the mote knowing. | T-it be trne, that all 
Knowledge lies only in the perception of the apreement of diſagreement 
of our own deas, the Viſions 'of an Enthuſiaſt;and the Reaſonings of a 
ſober Man, will be equally certain, Tis ho matter how Things are: ſo 


a Man obſerve but'the agreement of his own Imaginations, and*talk con- 


formably, it is Al Truth. all Cettainty.” ' Suck Caſtles in the Air, will be 
as ſtrong Holds of Truth, 'as the Demonſtrations of Exclid. © That an 
Harpy 1snot a Centaur, ' is by this way as certain: knowledge, and as 
much a Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle. | | 


Þut 
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But of what uſe 3s all this fine Knowledge of Men's own [maginations. 
to a Man that enquires after the reality of Things? It matters not what 
Men's Fancies are, tis the Knowledge of things that is only to be prized : 
tis this alone gives a value to our Reaſonings, and preference to one 
Man's Knowledge over another's, that it 1s of Things as they really are, 
and not of Dreams and Fancies. 

F 2. To whichI anſwer, That if our Knowledge of our [eas termi- Anſwer, Nee 
nate in them, and reach no farther, where there is ſomething farther in- /9*%"* _ 
'- tended, our moſt ſerious Thoughts wilL be of little more uſe, than the Things, 
Reveries of a- crazy Brain; and the Truths built thereon of no more 
weight, than the Diſcourſes of a Man, who ſees Things clearly in a 
Dream, and with great aſſurance utters them. But, I hope, before 1 
have done, to makeit eyident, that this way of certainty, by the Know- 
ledge of our own Ideas, goes a little farther than bare Imagination: and, 

I believe it will appear, that all the certainty of general Truths a Man 
has, lies in nothing elſe, "= 

F 3. *Tis evident, the Mind knows not Thingsimmediately, but only Anſwer, Net 
by the intervention of the [eas it has of them. Our Knowledge therefore /o,whwreldeas 
1s real, only fo far as there is a conformity between our [des and the re- - "hog 
ality of Things. But what ſhall be here the Criterion ? How ſhall the : 
Mind, when it perceives nothing but its own Ideas, know that they 
agree with Things themſelves 2 This, though it feems not to want difh- 
culty, yet, I think there be two ſorts of Ideas, that, we may be aſſured, 
agree with Things, V 

$ 4. Hirſt, The firſt are ſimple Ideas, which ſince the Mind, as has 4s, Firft, 41 
been ſhewed, can by no- means make to it ſelf, muſt neceffarily be the ſimp/e Ideas - 
product of Things operating on the Mind in a natural way, and produ- ** 
Cing therein thoſe Perceptions which by the Wiſdom and Will of our 
Maker they are ordained and adapted to. From whence it follows, that 
femple 1deas are not fiGions of our Fancies, but the natural and regular 
produdtions of Things without us, really operating upon us; and ſocar- 
ry with them all the conformity which is intended ; or which our ſtate 
requires : For they repreſent tous Things under thoſe appearances which 
they are fitted to produce in us: whereby we are enabled to diſtinguiſh 
the ſorts of particular Subſtances, to diſcern the ſtates they are in, and ſo 
to take them for our Neceſlities, and apply them to our Uſes, Thus the 
1dea of Whitenels, or Bitterneſs, as it is in the Mind, exaQly anſwering 
that Power which is in any Body to produce it there, has all the real con- 
formity it can, or ought to have, with Things without us. And this con- 
formity between-our fimple Ideas, and the exiſtence of Things, is ſuffi- 
cient for real Knowledge. | 

F 5. Secondly, AU our complex Ideas, except thoſe of Subſtances, being Secondy, Al 
Archetypes of the Mind's own making, not intended to be the Copies of _ - : 
any thing, nor referred to the exiſtence of any thing, as to their Origi- we Fyeeca 
nals, caxnot want any conformity neceſſary to real Knowledge. For that 
which is not deſigned to repreſent any thing but it felf, can never be ca- 

_—_ of a wrong repreſentation, nor miſlead us from the true apprehen- 
Ion of any thing, by its diſſikeneſs to it : and ſuch, excepting thoſe of 
Subſtances, are all our complex Ideas. Which, as I have ſhewed in ano- 
ther place are Combinations of Ideas, which the Mind, by its free choice, 
puts together, without conſidering any connexion they have in Nature. 
And hence it is, that in all theſe forts the Ideas themſelves are confide- 
red as the Archetypes, and Things no otherwiſe regarded, but as they are 


conformable to them. So that we cannot but be infallibly certain, _ 
X x 6 
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all the Knowledge we attain concerning theſe [deas is real, and reaches 
Things themſelves. Becaule 1n all our Thoughts, Reaſonings, and Diſ- 
courſes of this kind, we intend Things no farther, than as they are con- 
formable to our Ideas. So that in theſe, we cannot miſs of a certain un- 
doubted reality. | 

Hence the R- F 6. Idoubt not but it will be eaſily granted, that the Knowledge we 
we of _ may have of Mathematical Irnths, is not only certain, but real Knowledge ;, 
Kmwledge and not the bare empty Viſion of vain infignificant Chimeras of the Brain : 
And yet,if we will conſider,we ſhall find that it is only of our own [deas. 
The Mathematician conſiders the Truth and Properties belonging to a 
Rectangle, or Circle, 'only as they are in [dex in his own Mind. For 'tis 
poſlible he never found either of them exiſting mathematically, z. e. pre- 
Ciſely true, in his Life.But yet the knowledge he has of any Truths or Pro- 
perties belonging to a Circle,or any other mathematical Figure,are never- 
theleſs true and certain,even of real Things exiſting : becauſe real Things 
are no farther concerned, nor intended to be meant by any ſuch Propofi- 
tions, than as Things really agree to thoſe Archetypes in his Mind. Is it 
true of the Idea of a Triangle, that its three Anglesare equal to two right 
ones ? It is true alſo of a Triangle, where-ever it really exiſts. What- 
ever other Figure exiſts, that 15 not exaCtly anſwerable to that Idea of a 
Triangle in his Mind, 1s not at all concerned in that Propofition. And 
therefore he is certain all his Knowledge concerning ſuch Ideas, is real 
Knowledge: becauſe intending Things no farther than they agree with 
thoſe his Ideas, he is ſure what heknows concerning thoſe Figures, when 
they have barely az [deal Exiſtence in his Mind, will hold true of them alſo, 
when they have a real exiſtence in Matter ; his conſideration being barely 
' of thoſe Figures, which are the ſame, whereever, or however they exiſt. 
And of moral, F 7. And hence it follows, that »-oral Knowhkedge is as capable of real 
Certainty, as Mathematicks. For Certainty being but the Perception of 
the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our Ideas ; and Demonſtration no- 
thing but the Perception of ſuch Agreement, by the Intervention of 
other Ideas, or Mediums, our moral Ideas, as well as mathematical, be- 
ing Archetypes themſelves, and ſo adequate, and complete 1dezs, all the 
Agreement, or Diſagreement, which we ſhall find in them, will produce 

real Knowledge, as well as in mathematical Figures. | 
Exiſtence ns $F 8. For the attaining of Kroewledge and Certainty it is requiſite, that 
required to we have determined Ideas - and to make our Knowledge real, it is requi- 
make it real. (ite, that the Ideas anſwer their Archetypes. Nor let it be wondred, that 1 
place the Certainty of our Knowledge in the - Conſideration of our 
Jdeas, with ſo little Care and Regard ( as it may ſeem ) to the real 
Exiſtence of Things : Since moſt of thoſe Diſcourſes, which take up 
the Thoughts and engage the Diſputes of thoſe who pretend to make 
it their Buſineſs to enquire after Truth and Certainty, will, I pre- 
ſume, upon Examination be found to be gereral Propoſitions, and No- 
tions in which Exiſtence is not at all concerned. All the Diſcourſes of 
the Mathematicians about the ſquaring of a Circle, conick Settions, 
or any other part of Mathematicks, concerns not the Exiſtence of any of 
thoſe Figures: buttheir Demonſtrations, which depend on their [dezx, 
are the ſame, whether there be any Square or Circle exiſting in the 
World, or no. In the ſame manner, the Truth and Certainty of 220- 
ral Diſcourſes abſtrafts from the Lives of Men, and the Exiſtence of 
thoſe Vertues in the World, whereof they treat : Nor are Twl's Offi- 
ces. leſs true, becauſe there is no Body in the World that exactly pra- . 
Qiſes his Rules, and lives up to that pattern of a yertuous Man, which 


he 
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he has given us, and which exiſted no where, when he writ; but in 
Idea. If it be true in Speculation, 7. e. in [4ea, that Myrther deſerves 
Death, it will alſo be true in Reality of any Adion that -exilts con- 
formable to that Idea of Marther. As for other Ations, the Truth of 
that Propoſition concerns them not. And thus itis of all other Species 
of Things, which have no other Eflences, butthoſe Ideas, which are in 
the Minds of Men. | 

F 9. But it will here be ſaid, that if »voral Knowledge be placed in Nor wil ie be 
the Contemplation of our own wvoral Ideas, and thoſe, as other Modes, ** #7ue or 
be of our own making, What ſtrange Notions will there be of Juſtice ow | 
and Temperance 2 What confuſion of Vertues and Vices, if every one Ideas are of 
may make what Ideas of them he pleaſes > No confufiot nor diſorder. 97.090 me: 
in the Things themſelves, nor the Reaſonings about them's no more 5 ©7524 
than (in Mathematicks) there would be a Diſturbance in the Demon 
ſtration, or a change in the Properties of Figures, and their Relations 
one to another, if a Man ſhould make a. Triangle with four Corners, - 
or a Trapezinm with four right Angles: that is, in plain Exgl;h, change 
the Names of the Figures, and call that by one Name, which Mathe- 
maticians call'd ordinarily by another.” For let 4 Man make to himfelf 
the Idea of a Figure with three Angles, whereof one is a right one, and 
call it, if he pleaſe, Equilaterum or 1rapezinm,. or any thing elſe; the 
Properties of, and Demonſtrations about that 7dea,” will be the ſame, 
as if he call'd it a ReFargular-Triangle. I confeſs, the change of the 
Name, by the impropriety of Speech, will at firſt diſturb him, wh6 
knows not what Idea it ſtands for : but as ſoon as the Figure is drawn 
the Conſequences and Demonſtration are plain and clear. Juſt the ſame 
is it in oral Knowledge, let a Man have the [ea of taking from others; 
without their Conſent, what their honeſt Induſtry has poſſeſſed them of, 
and call this J»ſtice, if he pleaſe. He that takes the Name here with- 
out the 1dea put to it, will be miſtaken, by joining another [dex of his 
own to that Name : But ſtrip the 1dea of that Name, or take it ſuch as 
it is in the Speaker's Mind, and the ſame Things will agree to it, as if 
you call'd it Izjaſtice. Indeed, wrong Names in moral Diſcourſes, breed 
uſually more diſorder, becauſe they ate not ſo eaſily reftified, as in Ma- 
thematicks, where the Figure once drawn and ſeen, makes the Name 
uſeleſs and of no force. For what need of a Sign, when rhe Thing fig- 
nified is preſent and in view? But in moral Names, that cannot be {6 
ealily and ſhortly done, becauſe of the many decompoſitions that go to 
the making up the complex Ideas of thoſe Modes. But yet for all this 
the miſcalling of any of thole Ideas, contrary to the uſual ſignification 
of the Words of that Language, hinders not, but that we may have cer- 
| tain and demonſtrative Knowledge of their ſeveral Agreements and Dif- 
agreements, if we will carefully,as in Mathematicks, keep to the ſame pre- 
ciſe Ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral Relations one to another, with-- 
out being led away by their Names. If we but ſeparate the [ea under 
conſideration from the Sign that ſtands for it,our Knowledge goes equal- 
ly on in the diſcovery of real Truth and Certainty, whatever Sounds 
we make uſe of. | | 

F 10. One thing more we are to take notice of, That where GOD, Mir-neming 
or any other Law-maker, hath defined any Moral Names, there they 4ifturbs noe 
have made the Eſſence of that Species to which that Name belongs ; and - Fay EV 
there ir is not ſafe to apply or uſe them otherwiſe : But in other caſes 'tis ledge, _ 
bare impropriety of Speech to apply them contrary to the common uſage 
of the Country. But yet even this too diſturbs not the certainty of that 
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Knowledge, which is {till to be had by a due contemplation and com- 
paring of thoſe even nick-nam'd [deas. | 
Ideas of Sub- F 11. Thirdly, There 1s another fort of complex Ideas, which beiftg 
fences bave referred to Archetypes without us, may differ trom them, and fo our 
their Arche- Knowledge about them, may come ſhort of being real. Such are our 
oper ito Tdeas.of Subſtances, which conſiſting of a Colle&ion of ſimple Ideas, 
ſuppoſed taken from the Works of Nature, may yet vary from them, by 
having more or different [deas united in them, than are to be found uni- 
ted in the things themſelves : From whence it comes to paſs, that 
they may, and often do fail of being exaftly conformable to Things , 
themſelves. 
$0 fararthey $ 12+ I fay then, that to have Ideas of Subſtances, which, by be. 
agree with ing conformable to Things, may afford us real Knowledge, it is not 
thoſe. ſofarour enough, as in Modes, to put together ſuch [deas as have no inconfi- 
— ſtency, though they did never before ſo exiſt. Y. g: the 1[deas of Sacri- 
ebem is real, Tege or Perjury, &c. were as real and true [deas before, as after the ex- 
iſtence of any ſuch fa&t. - But our Ideas of Subſtances, being ſuppoſed Co- 
pies,” and referred to Archetypes without us, muſt ſtill be taken from 
ſomething that does or has exiſted ;, they muſt not confiſt of [deas put 
together at the pleaſure of our Thoughts, without any real pattern they 
were taken from, though we can perceive no inconfiſtence in ſuch a 
Combination. The reaſon whereof is, becauſe we knowing not what 
real Conſtitution it is of Subſtances, whereon our ſimple [deas depend, 
and which really is the cauſe of the {ſtrict union of ſome of them one 
with another, and the excluſion of others; there are very few of them, 
that we can be ſure are, or are not inconſiſtent in Nature, any farther 
than Experience and ſenſible Obſervation reaches. Herein therefore is 
founded the reality of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances, that all 
our complex [deas of them muſt be ſuch, and ſuch only, as are made 
- up of ſuch ſimple ones, as have been Uiſcovered to co-exiſt in Nature, 
And our 1[deas being thus true, though not, perhaps, very exaCt Co- 
pies, are yet the Subjedts of real (as far as we have any) Knowledge of 
them. Which (as has been already ſhewed) will not be found to reach 
very far : But ſo far as it does, it will ſtill be real Knowledge. What- 
ever [deas we have, the Agreement we find they have with others, 
will ſtill be knowledge. If thoſe [deas be abſtract, it will be general 
Knowledge. But to make it rea! concerning Subſtances, the Ideas 
muſt be taken from the real exiſtence of things. Whatever ſimple 
Ideas have been found to co-exiſt in any Subſtance, theſe we may 
with confidence join together again, and ſo make abſtra&t Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances. For whatever have once had an union in Nature, may be uni- 
En” This, if werigh Thoughts and 
" . F 13. This, if werightly conſider, and confine not our Thoughts an 
artnet na. abſtra&t Ideas to ng it there were, or __ be no other Sorts of 
Subſtencer,we Things, than what known Names had already determined, and as it 
_ —__ were {et out, we ſhould think of Things with greater freedom and leſs 
confine ous Confuſion, than perhaps we do. 'Twould poſlibly be thought a bold 
Thoughts tro Paradox, if nota very dangerous Falſhood, if I ſhould ſay, that ſome 
Names &  Changelings, who have lived forty years together, without any appea- 


ry © rance of Reaſon, are ſomething between a Man and a Beaſt :- Which 
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by Names, Prejudice is founded upon nothing elſe but a falſe Suppoſition, that theſe 
two Names, Marx and Beaft, ſtand for diſtin Species ſo ſet out by real 
Eflences, that there can come no other Species between them : Where- 


as if we will abſtra&t from thoſe Names, and the Suppoſition of. a” 2 
| cific 
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cifick Effences made by Nature, wherein all Things of the ſame Deno- 
minations did exactly and equally partake; if we would not fanſy, that 
there were a certain number of theſe Efſences, wherein all Things, as in 
Molds, were caſt and formed, we ſhould find that the [ea of the Shape, 
Motion, and Life of a Man without Reaſon, is as much a diſtin [ea, 
and makes as much a diſtinCt ſort of Things from Man and Beaſt, as the 
1dea of the Shape of an A4js with Reaſon, would be different from either 
that of Man or Beaſt, and be a Species of an Animal between, or diſtint 
from both. 

F 14. Here every body will be ready to ask, if Changelings may be 04;e8;m « 
ſuppoſed ſomething between Man and Beaſt, *Pray what are they > I gainf a 
anſwer, Changelings, which is as good a Word to ſignify ſomething C*nz*ling, 
different from the {ignification of MAN or BEAST, as the Names ,;;.* — 
Man and Beaſt are to have fignifications different one from the other. Mas and 
This, well confidered, would reſolve this matter, and ſhew my meaning Bef, arſwe- 
without any more ado. But I am not fo unacquainted with the Zeal of ”* 
ſome Men, which enables them to ſpin Conſequenees, and to ſee Reli- 
gion threatned, whenever any one ventures to quit their Forms of Spea- 
king, as not to foreſee, what 'Names ſuch a Propoſition as this is like to 
be charged with: And without doubt it will be asked, If Changelings 
are ſomething between Man and Beaſt, what will become of them in 
the other World > To which I anſwer, 1. It concerns me not to know 
or enquire. Totheir own Maſter they ſtand or fall. It will make their 
ſtate neither better nor worfe, whether we determineany thing of it; 'or 
no. They are in the hands of a faithful Creator and a bountiful Father, 
who diſpoſes not of his Creatures according to our narrow Thoughts 
or Opinions, nor diſtinguiſhes them according to Names and Species of 
our Cantrivance. . And we that know ſo little of this preſent World 
we are in, may, I think, content our ſelves without being peremptory 
in defining the different ſtates, which Creatures ſhall come into, when 
they go off this Stage. It may ſuffice us, that he hath made known to 
all thoſe, whoare capable of Inſtruction, Diſcourſe, and Reaſoning, that 
they ſhall come to an account, and receive according to what they have 
done in this Body. 

F 15. Bat, Secondly, T anſwer, The force of theſe Men's Queſtion, 
(viz. will you deprive Changelings of a future ſtate? )1s founded on one 
of two Suppoſitions, which are both falſe. The firſt is, That all Things 
that have the outward Shape and Appearance of a Man,” muſt neceffarily 
be deſigned toan immortal future Being, after this Life. Or, ſecondly, 
that whatever is of humane Birth, muſt be ſo. Take away theſe Imagi- 
nations, and ſuch Queſtions will be groundleſs and ridiculous. I defire 
then thoſe, who think there is no more but an accidental difference be- 
tween themſelves and Chargelings, the Efſence in bath being exactly 
the ſame, to conſider, whether they can imagine Immortality annexed 
to any outward ſhape of the Body ; the very propoling it, is, I \uppoſe, 
enough to-make them diſown it. No one yet, that ever I heard of, 
how much ſoever immerſed in Matter, allow'd that Excellency to any 
Figure of the groſs ſenſible outward parts, as to affirm eternal Life due 
to it, or neceſſary conſequence of it z or that any maſs of Matter ſhould, 
after its diſſolution here, be again reſtored hereafter to an everlaſting 
ſtate of Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge, only becauſe it was molded 
into thisor that Figure,and had ſuch a particular frame of its viſible parts. 
Such an Opinion as this, placing Immortality in a certain ſuperficial Fi- 


gure, turns out of doors all conſideration of Soul or Spirit, upon whoſe 
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account alone ſome corporeal Beings have hitherto been concluded im- 

mortal, and others not. This 1s to attribute more to the outſide, than 

inſide of Things; to place the Excellency of a Man, more in the exter- 
nal Shape of his Body, than internal Perfections of his Soul : which is 
but little better than to annex the great and ineſtimable advantage of 

Immortality and Life everlaſting, which he has above other material Be- 

ings, . to annex it, I ſay, to the Cut of his Beard, or the Faſhion of his 

Coat. For this or that outward Make of our Bodies, no more carries with 

it the hopes of an eternal Duration, than the Faſhion of a Man's Suit 

gives him reaſonable grounds to imagine it will never wear out, or that 
it will make him immortal. "Twill perhaps be ſaid, that no Body thinks 
that the Shape makes ay thing immortal, but 'tis the Shape is the ſign of 

2 rational Soul within, which 1s immortal. I wonder who made it the 

ſign of any ſuch Thing : for barely ſaying it, will not make it ſo. It 

would require ſome Proofs to perſuade one of it. No Figure that I know 

{peaks any ſuch Language. For it may as rationally be concluded, that 

the dead Body of a Man, wherein there is to be found no more appea- 

Tance or action of Life, than there is in a Statue, has yet nevertheleſs a 
living Soul in it, becauſe of its ſhape; as that there is a rational Soul in 
a Changeling, becauſe he has the outſide: of a rational Creature, when 
his Aﬀtions carry far leſs marks of Reaſon with them, in the whole courſe 
of his Life, than what are to be found in many a Beaſt. 

Monſters. F 16. But 'tis the ifſue of rational Parents, and muſt therefore be con- 
cluded to have a rational Soul. I know not by what Logick you muſt 
fo-conclude. I am ſure this is a Concluſion, that Men no where allow 
of. For if they did, they would not make bold, as every-where they 
do, to deſtroy ill-formed and mis-ſhaped produCttions. Ay, but theſe 
are = xp; Letthem be ſo; What will your driveling,unintelligent, 
intractable Changeling be > Shall a defeft in the Body make a Mozfter 3 
a defeCt in the Mind, (the far more Noble, and, in the common phraſe, 
the far more Effential Part) not? Shall the want of a Noſe, or a Neck, 
make # Morfter, and put ſuch Iflue out of the rank of Men ; the want 
of Reaſon and Underſtanding, not ? This is to bring all back again, to 
what wasexploded juſt now : This is to place all in the Shape, and to 
take the meaſure of a Man only by his out-fide. To ſhew that accor- 
ding ta the ordinary way of Reaſoning in this Matter, People do lay the 
whole ſtreſs on the Figure, and reſolve the whole Efſence of the Species 
of Man (as they make it) into the outward Shape, how unreaſonable 

er it be, and how much ſoever they diſown it, we need but trace 
their Thoughts and Practice a little farther, and then it will plainly ap- 
- pear. The well-ſhaped Changeling is a Man, has a rational Soul, though 
it appear not; this is paſt doubt, ſay you. Make the Ears a little longer, 
and more pointed, and the Noſe a little flatter than ordinary, and then 
you begin to boggle :. Make the Face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, 
and then you areat a ſtand : Add ſtill more and more of the likeneſs of 
a Brute toit, and let the Head be perfeQly that of ſome other Animal, 
then preſently 'tis a Moxfter ; and 'tis demonſtration with you, that it 
hath no rational Soul, and muſt be deſtroy'd. Where now (I ask) ſhall 
be the juſt meaſure ; which the ntmoſt Bounds of that Shape, that car- 
ries with it a rational Sou}? . For ſince there has been humane Fzts's pro- 
duced, half Beaſt, and half Man; and others three parts one, and one 
part Yother ; 'and ſo it is poſſible they may be in all the variety of ap- 
proaches to the one or the other Shape, and may have ſeveral degrees of 
mixture of the likeneſs of a Man,or a Brute,l would gladly ma _ 
. tnoIe 
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thoſe preciſe Lineaments, which according to this Hypotheſis, are, or 
are not capable of a rational Soul to be joined to them. What fort of 
outſide 15 the certain ſign that there is, or is not ſuch an Inhabitant with- 
in? For till that be done, we talk at random of Maz : and ſhall always, 
I fear, do ſo, as long as we give our ſelves; up to certain Sounds, and the 
Imaginations of ſetled and fixed Species in Nature, we know not what. 
But after all,I deſire it may be confidered,that thoſe who think they have 
anſwered the difficulty, by telling us, that a mis-ſhaped Fztxs is a Mor- 
ſter, run into the ſame Fault they are arguing againſt, by conſtituting a —  _. 
Species between Man and Beaſt. . For whatelſe,. I pray, is their Monſter — -- 
in the caſe, (if the word Moxfer ſignities any thing at all) but ſomething : 
neither Man nor Beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat of either: And juſt fo 
is the Changeling before-mentioned. #60 neceflary is it to quit the com- 
mon notion of Species and Effences, if we will truly look. into the Na- 
ture of Things, and examine them, by what our Faculties can diſcover 
in them as they exiſt, and not by groundleſs Fancies, that have been ta- 
ken up about them. | | ney 

F 17. I have mentioned this here, becauſe I think we cannot be too Word: and 
cautious, that Words and Species, in the ordinary Notions which we 
have been uſed to of them, impoſe not on us. For I am apt to think, 
therein lies one great obſtacle to our clear and diſtin Knowledge, 'eſpe- 
cially in reference to Subſtances; and from thence has roſe a great part 
of the Difficulties about Truth and Certainty. Would we-accuſtom our 
ſelves to ſeparate our Contemplations and Reaſonings from Words, we 
might, in a great meaſure, remedy this Inconvenience within our own 
Thoughts : But yet it would ftill diſturbus in our Diſcourſe with others, 
as long as we retained the Opinion, that Species and their Effences were 
any thing elſe but our abſtra&t Ideas, (ſuch as they are) with Names an- 
nexed to them, to be the ſigns of them. : 

18. Where-ever we perceive the Agreementor Diſagreement of any Recepicule: 

of our [deas there is certain Knowledge : and where-ever we are ſure 5 
thoſe Ideas agree with the reality of Things, thereis certain real Know- 
ledge. Of which Agreement of our [4eas with theaeality of Things, 
having here given the marks, I think I have ſhewn wherein it is, that 
Certainty, real Certainty, confiſts, Which whatever it was to others, was, 
I confeſs, to me heretofore, one of thoſe Deſederata which I found great 


want of. 
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CHAP. Y. 


Of Truth in general. 


: »Y A J Hat is Truth, was an Enquiry many Ages (ince ; and it be- 
whaTrabi, 9 ing that which all Mankind either bs pretend to ſearch 
after, it cannot but be worth our while carefully to examine wherein it 
conſiſts ; and ſo acquaint our ſelves with the Nature of it, as to obſerve 
how the Mind diſtinguiſhes it from Falſhood. 
A right join" _F 2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the proper import of the Word, to 
ing,or ſepars- (ipnify nothing but the joining or ſeparating of Signs, as the Things ſegni- 
op pomp freid by them, do agree or diſagree one with another. The joining or ſepa- 
Words, rating of ſigns here meant is what by another name, we call Propofi- 
tion. So that Truth properly belongs only to Propoſitions : whereof 
there are two ſorts, viz. Mental and Verbal ; as there are two ſorts of 
Signs commonly made uſe of, viz. Ideas and Words. 
Which mee $3. Toform a clear Notion of Trath, it is very neceſſary to conſider 
ments! orver- Truth of Thought, and Truth of Words, diſtinctly one from another : 
« =o 9 but yet it is very difficult to treat of them afumder. Becauſe it is una- 
; voidable, in treating of mental Propoſitions, to niake ule of Words : 
and then the Inſtances given of Mextal Propoſitions,ceale immediately to 
be barely Mental, ad become Verbal. For a mental Propoſition being 
nothing but a bare conſideration of the [deas, as they are in our Minds 
ſiripp'd of Names, they loſe the Nature of purely aental Propoſitions, 
as ſoon as they are put into Words. | ; 
Mmel Pros $ 4- And that which makes it yet harder to treat of mental and verbal 
poſitions are Propoſttions ſeparately, is, That moiſt Men, if not all, in their Thinking 
v7 bard to and Reaſonings within themſelves, make uſe of Words inſtead of Ideas; 
be mad of. + leaſt whenthe ſubject of their Meditation contains 1n it complex Jdeas. 
Which is a great evidence of the imperfeCftion and uncertainty of our 
Ideas of that kind, and may, if attentively made uſe of, ſerve for a mark 
_ to ſhew us, what are thoſe Things, we have clear and perfect eſtabliſhed 
Ideas of, and what not. For it we will curiouſly obſerve the way our 
Mind takes in Thinking and Reaſoning, we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that 
when we make any Propoſitions within our own Thoughts, about 
White or Black, Sweet or Bitter, a Triangle or a Circle, we can and 
often do frame in our Minds the [deas themſelves, without refleCting on 
| the Names. But when we would conſider, or make Propoſitions about 
the more complex J]deas, as of a Mar, Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, we 
uſually put the Name for the Idea : Becauſe the [dexs theſe Names ſtand 
for, being for the moſt part imperfe&, confuſed, and undetermined, 
we reflect on the Names themſelves, becauſe they are more clear, certain, 
and diſtin&, and readier occurr to our Thoughts, than the pure Ideas - 
and ſo we make uſe of theſe Words inſtead of the 14eas themſelves, 
even when we would meditate and reaſon within our ſelves, and make 
tacit mental Propoſitions. In Subſtances, as has been already noted, 
this is occaſioned by the imperfection ot our [deas : we making the Name 
ſtand for the real Efſence, of which we have no Idea at all. In Modes, 
it 15 occaſioned by the great number of ſimple Ideas, that go to the ma- 
king them up. For many of them being very much ay ; 
ame 
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Name occurs much eaſier, than the complex Idea it ſelf, which requires ; 
time and attention to be recollected, and exaCly repreſented to the 
Mind, even in thoſe Men, who have formerly been at the pains to do 
it ; and 15 utterly impoſlible to be done by thoſe, who though they have 
ready in their Memory, the greateſt part of. the common Words of 
their Language, yet perhaps never troubled themſelves in all theirLives, 
to conſider what preciſe Ideas the moſt of them ſtood for. Some con- 
fuſed or obſcure Notions have ferved their turns 3 and many who talk 
very much of Religion and Conſcience, , of Church and Faith, of Power 
and Right, of ObſtrutFions and Humonrs, Melancholy and Choler, would, 
perhaps, have little left in their Thoughts and Meditations, if one ſhould 
defire them to think only of the Things themſelves, and lay by thoſe 
Words, with which they ſo often confound others,and not ſeldom them- 
ſelves alſo. | 
F 5- But to return to the conſideration of Truth. We muſt, I ſay, Bring no- 
obſerve two ſorts of Propoſitions, that we are capable of making. thing but the 
Firſt, Mental, wherein the Ideas m our Underſtandings are without the / nos, oe off 
uſe of Words put together, or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving,or judging =>" ok 
of their Agreement, or Diſagreement. Words, 
Secondly, Verbal Propoſitions, which are Words the figns of our Ideas 
put together or ſeparated in affirmative or Negative Sentences. By which 
way of affirming or denying, theſe Signs,made by Sounds, are as it were 
put together or ſeparated one from another. So that Propoſition conſiſts 
in joining, or ſeparating Signs , and Truth conſiſts in the putting toge- 
ther, or ſeparating theſe Signs, according as the Things, which they ſtand 
for, agree or diſagree. 
F 6. Every one's Experience will ſatisfie him, that the Mind, either by 7yhen menrat 
2rceiving or ſuppoſing the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Propoſitions 
; 7 does tacitly within it ſelf put them into a kind of Propoſition tan real 
atirmative or negative, which I have endeavoured to expreſs by the ma crar 
terms Putting together and Separating. But this Aftion of the Mind , : 
which 1s ſo familiar to every thinking and reaſoning Man, is eaſier to be 
conceived by reflefting on what pafles in us, when we affirm or deny , 
than to be explained by Words. When a Man has in his Mind the [dex 
of two Lines, viz. the Side and Diagonal of a Square, whereof the Dia- 
onal is an Inch long, he may have the 7deaalſo of the diviſion of that 
6964 into a certain number of equal parts; v.g. into Five, Ten, an 
Hundred, a Thonſand, or any other Number, and may have the [de.z 
of that Inch Line, being diviſible or not diviſible, into ſuch equal parts, 
2$4 certain number of them wilt be equal to the Side-line. Now whenever 
he perceives, believes, or ſuppoſes ſuch a kind of Diviſtbility to agree or 
diſagree to his Idea of that Line, he, as it were, jois or ſeparates thoſe 
two Ideas, viz. the Idea of that Line, and the Idea of that kind of Di- 
viſibility, and ſo makes a mental Propoſition, which is true or falſe, ac- 
cording as ſuch a kind of Diviſibility, a -Diviſibility imto ſuch aliquot 
parts, does really agree to that Line, or no. When J[deas are ſo put 
together, or ſeparated in the Mind, as they, or the Things they ſtand for 
do agree, or not, that is,as I may call it, »2extal Truth. But Trath of Words 
is ſomething more, and that is the affirming or denying of Words one of 
another, as the [deas they ſtand. for agree or diſagree : And this again 
is twofold. Either purely Verbal, and trifling, which I ſhall ſpeak of,Chap. 
Io. or Real and inſtruQtive ; which is the Object of that real Knowledge, 


which, we have ſpoken of already. 
| Ty F 7. But 
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Objeftion a- 7. But here again will be apt to occurr the ſame doubt abour 
gain verbal Trath, that did about Knowledge : And it will be objefted, That if 
Rn FR waa Truth be nothing but the joining or ſeparating of Words in Propoſi- 
all be chime- tions, as the [deas they ſtand for agree or diſagree in Men's Minds, the 
rical. Knowledge of Truth is not ſo valuable a Thing, as it is taken to be ; nor 
worth the Pains and Time Men imploy in the ſearch of it : fince by 
this account, it amounts to no more than the conformity of Words, to 
the Chimeras of Men's Brains. Who knows not what odd Notions ma- 
ny Men's Heads are fill'd with, and what ſtrange [deas all Men's Brains 
are Capable of ? But if we reſt here, we know the Truth of nothing by 
this Rule, but of the viſtonary World in our own Imaginations ; nor 
have other Truth, but what as much concerns Harpies and Certanrs , 
as Men and Horſes. For thoſe, and the like, may be [deas in our 
Heads, and have their agreement. and diſagreement there, as well as 
the Ideas of real Beings, and ſo have as true Propoſitions made about 
them. And 'twill be altogether as true a Propoſition, to ſay all Cez- 
taurs are Animals, as that all Men are Animals ; and the certainty of 
one, as great as the other. For in both the Propoſitions, the Words 
are put together according to the agreement of the Ideas in our 
Minds : And the agreement of the Idea of Arimal, with that of 
Centaur, isas clear and vilible to the Mind, as the agreement of the 
Idea of Animal, with that of Man; and ſo theſe two Propoſitions 
are equally true, equally certain. But of what uſe is all ſuch Truth 
to us? 
Anſweredrea! SY 8- Though what has been faid in the fore-going Chapter,to diſtin- 
Traths about guiſh real from imaginary Knowledge, might ſuffice here, in anſwer to 
—_ @ree- this Doubt, to diſtinguiſh real Truth from chimerical, or (if you 
ACTS pleaſe,_): barely zominal, they depending both on the ſame foundation ; 
yet it may not be amiſs here again to conſider, that though our Words 
ſignifle nothing but our [dgas, yet being deſigned by them to fignifie 
Things, the T7uth they contain, when put into Propoſitions, will be 
only Verbal, when they ſtand for Ideas 1n the Mind, that have not an 
agreement with the reality of Things. And therefore Truth, as well 
as Knowledge, may well come under the diſtinction of Verbal and Real; 
that being only verbal Truth, wherein Terms are joined according to 
the agreement or diſagreement of the Ideas they ſtand for, without re- 
garding whether our Ideas are ſuch, as really have, or are capable of 
having an Exiſtence in Nature. But then it is they contain real Truth, 
when theſe ſigns are joined, as our [deas agree ; and when our [deas 
are ſuch, as we know are capable of having an Exiſtence in Nature : 
urrolup Subſtances we cannot know, but by knowing that ſuch * have 
exiſted, . . 
Falfhoodithe  Y 9- Trathis the marking. down in Words, the agreement or diſfa- 
joining of .greement of Jdeas as it is. Falſhood is the marking down in Words, 
_—_— ober- the agreementor diſagreement of Ideas otherwiſe than it is. And ſo 
heir Ideas Far a5 theſe Ideas, thus marked by Sounds, agree to their Archetypes, ſo 
agree. far only is the Truth real. The knowledge of this Truth, conſiſts in 
knowing what [deas the Words ſtand for,and the perception of the agree- 
5rmray diſagreement of thoſe Ideas, according as it is marked by thoſe 
ords. 
General Pro- \F Io. But becauſe Words are looked on as the great Conduits of Truth 
te wary by be and Knowledge, and that in conveying and receiving of Truth,and com- 
mo at largo, monly 1n reaſoning about it, we make uſe of Words and Propoſitions,l 


ſhall more at Jarge enquire, wherein the certainty of real Truths, = 
| taine 
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ned in Propoſitions, conſiſts, and where it isto be had; and endeavour 
to ſhew in what ſort of univerſal Propolitions we are capable of- being 
certain of their real Truth, or Falſhood. | 

I ſhall begin with general Propolitions, as thoſe which moſt employ 
our Thoughts,and exerciſe our Contemplation. Gemeral Truths are moſt 
looked after by the Mind, as thoſe that moſt enlarge our Knowledge £ 
and by their comprehenſivenels, ſatisfying as at once of many particulars, 


enlarge our view, and ſhorten our way to Knowledge. 

F :1. Beſides, Truth taken in the ſtrict ſenſe before-mentioned, there ,,. , 4 
are other ſorts of Truths; as, 1. Moral Truth, which is ſpeaking Things men arr 
according to the perſwaſion of our own Minds, though the Propoſition Trarh. 
we ſpeak agree not to the reality of Things. 2. Metaphyſical Truth,which 
is nothing but the real Exiſtence of Things, conformable to the [deas to 
which we have annexed their names. This, though it ſeems to conſiſt 
in the very Beings of Things, yet when conſidered a little nearly, will 
appear to include a tacit Propoſition, whereby the Mind joins that parti- 
cular Thing, to the [dea it had before ſettled with aname to it. But theſe 
Conſiderations of Truth, either having been before taken notice of, or 
not being much to our preſent purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to have 


mentianed them. 


CHAP. VL 
Of Univerſal Propoſitions,their Truth and Certainty. 


Fr. ough the examining and judging of deas by themſelves, their 7;4wing of 
Names being quite laid afide, be the beſt and ſureſt way to Words neceſ* 


clear and diſtint Knowledge: yet through the prevailing cuſtom of uſing 2 bay _ 


Sounds for Ideas, I think it is very ſeldom prattiſed. Every one may 
obſerve how common it is for Names to be made uſe of, inſtead of the 
Ideas themſelves, even when Men think and reaſon within their own 
Breaſts; eſpecially if the Ideas be very complex, and made vp of a 
great Collection of fimple ones. This makes the confederation of Words 
and Propofitions , 1o neceſſary a part of the Treatiſe of Knowledge , that 
'tis very hard to ſpeak intelligibly of the one, without explaining the 
other. 

F 2. All the Knowledge we have, being only of particular or gezeral General 
Truths, 'tis evident, that whatever may be done in the former of theſe, Tuths hardy 
the latter, which is that which with Reaſon is 'moſt ſought after, can flood, _ 
never be well made known,and is very ſeldom apprehended. but as conceived verbal Propo- 
and expreſſed in Words. It is not therefore out of our way, in the Exatni- tions. 
nation of our Knowledge, to enquire into the Truth and Certainty of 
univerſa] Propoſitions. 

F 3. But that we may not be miſ-led in this caſe, by that which is the _ 
danger every-where, I mean by the doubrfulneſs of Terms, 'tis fit to ob- reels. of 
ſerve, that Certainty is twofold ; Certainty of Truth, and Certainty of Trath and 
Knowledge. Certainty of Truth is, when Words are ſo put together in of Know- 
Propoſitions, as exactly to expreſs the agreement or diſagreement of the egy. 


1deas they ſtand for, as really it is. Certainty of Knowledge is, to per- 
* Sa celve 
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ceive the agreement or dilagreement of Ideas, as expreſſed in any Propo- 
ſition. This we uſually call knowing , or being,certain of the Truth of 
any Propoſition. | 
NoPropoſitin & 4. Now becauſe we cannot be certain of the Truth of any general Prq- 
can be known yo Gr;on, unleſs we know the preciſe bounds and extent of the Species its Terms 
wy the EF ſtand for, it is neceſſary we ſhould know the Eflence of each Species,which 
ſence of each is that which conſtitutes and bounds it. This, wn-all fimple Ideas. and 
Species men- Modes, is not hard todo. For in theſe, the real and nominal Efſence 
" vi * being the ſame ; or which is all one, the abſtra&t [dea, which the gene- 
ral Term ſtands for, being the ſole Efſence and Boundary, that isor can 
be ſuppoſed, of the Species, there can be no doubt, how far the Spe- 
cies extends, or what Things are comprehended under| each Term - 
which, 'tis evident, are all, that have an exact conformity with the [dex 
it ſtandsfor, and no other. But in Subſtances, wherein a real Efſence, 
diſtin from the nominal, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, determine, and 
bound the Species, the extent of the general Word 1s very uncertain : 
becauſe not knowing this real Eflence, we cannot know what is, or is 
not of that Species , and conſequently what may, or may not with 
certainty be affirmed of it. And thus ſpeaking of a Mar , or Gold, or 
any other Species of natural Subſtances, as ſuppoſed conſtituted by a 
preciſe real Efſence, which Nature regularly imparts to every individual 


of that Kind, whereby it is made to be of that Species, we cannot be ' * 


-certatn-of the truth of any Afftirmation-or-Negation made of it.. For 
Man, or Gold, taken in this ſenſe, and uſed for Species of Things, con- 
ſtituted by real Efſences,. different from the complex [lea in the Mind of 
the Speaker, ſtand for we know not what: and the extent of theſe Spe- 
cies, with ſuch Boundaries, are ſo unknown and undetermined, that it is 
impoſiible, with any certainty, toaffirm, that all Men are rational, or that 
all Gold is yellow. But where the nominal Effence is kept to , as the 
Boundary of each Species, and Men extend the application of any ge- 
neral Term no farther than to the particular Things, in which the com- 

lex [deat ſtands for is to be found, there they are in no danger to mi- 
ſake the bounds of each Species, nor can be in doubt, on this account, 
whether any Propoſition be true, or no. I have chole to explain this 
uncertaitity of Propoſitions in this ſcholaſtick way, and have nlade uſe 
of the Terms of Effexces and Species, on purpoſe to ſhew the abſurdity 
and inconvenience there is tothink of them, as of. any other ſort of Re- 
alities, than barely abſtratt /deas with Names tothem. To ſuppoſe, that 
the Species of Things are any thing, but the ſorting of them under ge- 
neral- Names, according as they agree to ſeveral abſtract Ideas, of which 
we make thoſe Names the Signs, is to confound Truth, and introduce Un- 
certainty inro all general Propoſitions, that can be made about them. 
Though therefore theſe Things might, to People not poſſeſſed with (cho- 
laſtick Learning, be Perhaps treated of, ina better and clearer way : yet 
thoſe wrong Notions of Efſerces ahd Species, having got root in maſt 
Peoples Minds, who have received any tinCture from the Learning, 
which has prevailed in this part of the World, are to be diſcovered and 
removed, to make way for that uſe of Words, which ſhould convey cer- 
tainty with it. | 

This. more F'5. The Names of Subſtances then, whenever made to ſtand for Species, 
particularly which-are ſuppoſed to be conſtituted by real Eſſences, which we know not, 
——_— are not capable to convey Certainty to the Underſtanding : Of the Truth of 
" _ general Propoſitions made up of ſuch Terms we cannot be ſure. 
reaſon 
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reaſon whereof is plain. For how can we be ſure that this or that quali- 
ty is in Gold, when we know not what is or is not Go/d. Since in this 
way of ſpeaking nothing is Gold, but what partakes of an Eſſence, 
which we not knowing, cannot know where it is,or is not, and fo cati- 
' Not be ſure, that any parcel of Matter in the World is or is not in this 
ſenſe Gold ; being incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not that 
which makes any thing to be called Gold, 3. e. that real Efſence of Gold 
whereof we have no {dea at all. This being as impoſlible for us to 
know, as it is fax a blind Man to tell in what Flower the Colour of a 
panſie 18, or is not to be found, whilſt he has no [dea of the Colour of a 
panſie at all. Or if we could (which is impoſlible) certainly know 
where a real Efſence,which we know not, is, v. g. in what parcels of 
matter the real Eflence of Gold is, yet could we not beſure,that this or 
that quality could with truth be aftirm'd of Gold ; ſince it is impoſſible 
for us to know, that this or that quality or [dea has a neceſſary connexi- 
on with a real Effence, of which we have no [ea at all, whatever Species 
that ſuppoſed real Eflence may be 1magined to conſtitute. . 

F 6. Onthe other ſide, the Names of Subſtances, when made uſe of 75, Truth of 
as they ſhould be, for the [des Men have in their' Minds, though they few univerſal 
carry a clear and determinate ſignification with them, will not yet ſerve Propoſitions 
us to make many univerſal Propoſitions, of . whoſe Truth we can be certain. SubRance, is 
Not- becaule in this uſe of them we are uncertain what Things are lig- © be known. 
nified by them, but becauſe the complex [dcas they ſtand for, are ſuch 
Combinations of ſimple ones, as carry not with them any diſcoverable 
connexion or repugnancy, but with a very few other Ideas. 

F 7. The complex Ideas, that our Names of the Species of Subſtances preauſe Co 
properly ſtand for, are Collections of ſuch Qualities,as have been obſerved exiſtence of 
ro co-exiſt in an unknown Subſtrature which we call Subſtance ; but what Jeas _ 
other Qualities neceflarily co-exiſt with ſuch Combinations, we cannot _ 
certainly know,unleſs we can diſcover their natural dependence ; which 
in their primary Qualities;we can go but a very little way in; and in all 
their ſecondary Qualities, we can diſcover no connexion at all, for the 
Reaſons mentioned, Chap. 3. viz. 1. Becauſe we know not the real Con- 
ſtitutions of Subſtances,on which each ſecondary Quality particularly de- 
pends. 2. Did we know that,it would ſerve us only for experimental(not 
univerſal) Knowledge ; and reach with certainty nofarther,than that bare 
inſtance. Becauſe our Underſtandings can diſcover no conceivable con-. 
nex1on between any ſecondary2xality,and any modification whatſoeverof 
any-of the primary ones. And therefore thereare very few general Propoſiti- 
ons to be made concerning Subſtances, which can carry with them #zdoubt- 
ed Certainty. | 

F 8. All Gold is fixed,is a Propoſition whoſe Truth we cannot be cer- j,p,uce is 
tain of, how univerſally ſoever it be believed. For if, according to the Go. 
uſeleſs Imagination of the Schools,any one ſuppoſes the term Gold to ftand 
for a Species of Things ſet out by Nature, by a real Effence belonging 
to it, 'tis evident he knows not what particular Subſtances are of that 
Species 3 and fo cannot, with certainty, affirm any thing univerſally of 
Gold. But if he makes Gold ſtand for a Species, determined by its no- 
minal Effence, let the nominal Eſſence, for example, be the complex /dea 
of a Body, of a certain yellow colour,malleable, fuſible.and heavier than any 
other known ; in this proper ule of the word Gold, there is no difficulty 
to know what is,or is not Gold. But yet no other Quality can with cer- 
rainty be univerſally affirmed or denied of Go/d,but what hath a diſco- 
verable connexion, or inconliſtency with that nominal Effence. #ixed- 
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zeſs for example, having no neceflary connexion, that we can diſcover, with 
the Colour, Weight,or any othef ſimple [ea of our complex one,or with 
the whole Combination together ; it is impoſſible that we ſhonld cer- 
tainly know the Truth of this Propoſition, That all Gold 3s fixed. 
F. 9. As there is no diſcoverable connexion between Fixedzeſs.and the 
Colour, Weight,and other ſimple [eas of that nominal Efſence of Gol4 ; 
ſo if we make our complex Idea of Gold, a'Body yellow, faftble, duFile, 
weighty, and fixed, we ſhall be at the ſame uncertainty concerning S9- 
Iubility in Ag. regia ; and for the ſame reaſon. Since w# can never, from 
conſideration of the 7Jeas themſelves, with certainty affirm or deny, of 
a Body, whoſe complex 1dea is made up of yellow, very weighty,dutile, 
fuſible, and fixed, that it is ſoluble in Ag. regia - And ſo on of the reſt 
of its Qualities. I would gladly meet with one general Affirmation, 
concerning any Quality of Gold, that any one can certainly know is 
trae. It-will, no doubt, be preſently objeCted, Is not this an univerſal 
certain Propoſition, All Gold is malleable > To which I anſwer, It isa 
very certain Propoſition, if Malleableneſs be a part of the complex 1dez 
the word Gold ſtands for. But then here is nothing affirmed of Gold, 
but that that Sound ſtands for an 1dea in which Malleablezeſs is con- 
tained : And ſuch a ſort of Truth and Certainty as this, it is to ſay 4 
Centaur is four-footed. But if Malleableneſs makes not a part of the ſpe- 
cifick Efſence the name Gold ſtands for, 'tis plain, Al! Gold is malleable, 
is nota certain Propoſition. Becauſe let the complex 1dea of Gold, be 
madeup of which ſoever of its other Qualities you pleaſe, Malleabtrneſs 
will not appear to depend. on that complex Idea ; nor follow from any 
ſimple one contained in it. The connexion that Malleableneſs has (if it 
has any_) with thoſe other Qualities, being only by the intervention of 
the real Conſtitution of its infenfible parts, which, fince we know not, 
tis impoſſible we ſhould perceive that connexion, unleſs we could diſfco- 
ver that which ties them _—_ 
Hs farasany  F. 1o. The more, indeed, of theſe co-exiſting Qualities we unite into 
ſuch Co-exi- gre complex Idea, under one name, the more preciſe and determinate 
oe 'S = we make the ſignification of that Word ; But yet never make it thereby 
univerſal Pro- MOTe Capable of xniverſabCertainty, in reſpect of other Qualities, not 
poſitions may Contained in our complex 7dea ;, ſince we perceive not their connexion, 
I —. or dependence one on another ; being ignorant both of that real Con- 
zo bur « litele {titution in-which they are all founded ; and alſo how they flow from it. 
wa), becauſe, For the chief part of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances is not, as in 
other Things, barely of the relation of two 1deas,that may exiſt ſeparately; 
but is of the necefſary connexion and co-exiſtence of ſeveral diſtinct 
Jdeas in the ſame Subje&,or of their repugnancy ſo to co-exiſt. Could 
we begin at the other end, and diſcover what it was, wherein that Co- 
lour conſiſted, what made a Body lighter or heavier, what texture of 
Parts made it malleable, fuſfible, and fixed, and fit to be diffolved in this 
ſort of Liquor, and not in another 5 if (I ſay) we had ſuch an Idea as 
this of Bodies, and could perceive wherein all ſenſible Qualities origi- 
nally conſiſt, ayd how they are produced 5s we might frame ſuch abſtratt 
Ideas of them, 4s would furniſh us with matter of more general Know- 
ledge, and enable us to make univerſal Propoſitions, that ſhould carry ge- 
eral Truth and Certainty with them. But whilſt our complex [deas 
of the ſorts of Subſtances, are ſo remote from that internal rea} Con- 
ſtitution, on which their ſenſible Qualities depend ; and are made up of 
nothing but an imperfect ColleCtion of thoſe apparent Qualities our Sen- 


ſes can diſcover, there can be very few general Propoſitions concerning 
Subſtances, 
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Subſtances, of whoſe real Truth we can be certainly aſſured ; fince 
there are but few ſimple Ideas, of whoſe connexion and neceflary co- 
exiſtence, we can have certain and undoubted Knowledge. I imagine, 
amongſt all the ſecondary 2ualities of Subſtances, and -the Powers rela- 
ting to them, there cannot any two be named, whoſe neceſſary co-ex- 
iſtence, or repugnance to co-exiſt, can certainly be known, unleſs in 
thoſe of the {ame ſenſe, which neceffarily exclude one another.as I have 
elſewhere ſhewed. No one, I think, by the Colour that is in any Body, 
can certainly know what Smell, Taſte, Sound,or tangible Qualities it has, 
nor what Alterations it 1s capable to make, or receive, on, or from other 
Bodies. The ſame may be ſaid of the Sound, or Taſte, &c. Our fpecifick 
Names of Subſtances ſtanding for any Collections of ſuch des, 'tis not 
to be wondred, that we can, with them, make very few general Propo- 
ſitions of doubted real certainty. But yet ſo far as any complex [dea ; 
of any ſort of Subſtances, contains in it any ſimple 14ea, whoſe neceflary 
co-exiſtence with any other may be diſcovered, ' ſo far univerſal Propoſe- 
tions may with certainty be made concerning it - v. g. Could any one diſ- 
cover a neceſſary connexion between Malleableneſs, and the Colour or 
Weight of Gold, or any other part of the complex [dea ſignified by that 
Name, he might make a certaiz univerſal Propoſition concerning Gold 
in this reſpe&; and the real Truth of this Propoſition, That a// Gold 5s 
malleable,would be as certain as of this, The three Angles of all right-lined 
Triangles, are equal to two right ones. | 

F 11. Had we ſuch [des of Subſtances,as to know what geal Conſtitu- The Qualities 
tions produce thoſe ſenſible Qualities we find in them, and how thoſe which make 
Qualities flowed from thence, we could ,by the ſpecifick 1deas of their real Ms _ 
Eſſences in our own Minds,more certainly find out their Properties, and bona Say 
diſcover what Qualities they had, or had not, than we. can now by our pend meſth on 
Senſes : and to know the Properties of Gold;it would be no more neceſſary, external, re- 
that Gold ſhould exiſt,and that we ſhould make Experiments upon it,than — oy 
it is neceſſary for the knowing the Properties of a Triangle, that a Triangle cauſes, 
ſhould exiſt in any Matter, the [dea in our Minds would ſerve for the 
one, as well as the other. But we are ſo far from being admitted into the 
Segrets of Nature, that we ſcarce ſo much as ever approach the firſt 
entrance towards them, For we are wont to conſider the Subſtances 
we meet with, each of them, as an entire thing by it ſelf, having all 
its Qualities in it ſelf, and independent of other Things ; overlooking, 
for the moſt part,the Operations of thoſe inviſible Fluids,they are encom- 
paſſed with ; and upon whoſe Motiohs and operations depend the great- 
eſt part of thoſe qualities which are taken notice of in them, and are 
made by us the inherent marks of Diſtin&ion, whereby we know and 
denominate them. Put apiece of Gold any where by it ſelf, ſeparate from 
the reach and influence of all other bodies, it will immediately loſe all its 
Colour and Weight, and perhaps Malleableneſs too ; which, for ought I 
know, would be changed into a perfet Friabilitys Water, in which to 
us Fluidity is an eſſential Quality,left to it ſelf, would ceaſe to be fluid. 
But if inanimate Bodies owe ſo much of their preſent ſtate to other Bo- 
dies without them,that they would not be what they appear to us, were 
thoſe Bodies that environ them removed, it is yet more ſo in Vegetables, 
which are nouriſhed, grow, and produce Leaves, Flowers, and Seeds, in 
a conſtant Succeſſion. And if we look a little nearer into the ſtate of 
Animals, we ſhall find, that their Dependence, as to Life, Motion, and 
the moſt confiderable Qualities to be obſerved in them,is ſo wholly on 
extrinſecal Cauſesand Qualities of other Bodies, that make no part of 
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them, that they cannot ſubfiſt a moment without them : though yet 
thoſe Bodies on which they depend.are little taken notice of,and make 
no part of the complex Ideas,we frame of thoſe Animals. Take the Air 
but a minute from the greateſt part of Living Creatures,and they; preſent- 
ly loſe Senſe, Life,and Motion. This the neceſſity of breathing has forced 
into our Knowledge. But how many other extrinſecal,and poſſtbly very 
remote Bodies, do the Springs of thoſe admirable Machines depend on, 
which are not vulgarly obſerved, or ſo much as thought on 3 and how 
many. are there, which: the ſevereſt Enquiry can never diſcover > The 
Inhabitants of this ſpot of the Univerſe, though removed ſo many millions 
of Miles from the Sun,yet depend ſo much on the duly tempered motion 
of Particles coming from,or agitated by it, that were this. Earth removed, 
but a ſmall part of that diſtance,out of its preſent ſituation, and placed a 
little farther or nearer that Source of Heat, 'tis more than probable, that 
the greateſt part of the Animals in it, would immediately periſh : . ſince 
we find them ſo often deſtroyed, by an exceſs or defect of the Sun's 
warmth, which an accidental poſition, in ſome parts of this our little 
Globe, expoſes them to. The Qualities obſerved.in a Load-ſioxe, muſt 


' needs have their Source far beyond the Confines of that Body ; and the 


ravage made often on ſeveral ſorts of Animals, by inviſible Cauſes, the 
certain death (as we are told) of ſome of them, by barely paſſing the 
Line, or, as 'tis certain of others, by being removed into a Neighbouring 
Country,evidently ſhew, that the Concurrence and Operation of ſeveral 
Bodies, with Which, they are ſeldom thought, to have any thing to do,is 
abſolutely neceſſary to make them be, what they appear to us,and to pre- 
ſerve thoſe Qualities,by which we know.,and diſtinguiſh them. We are then 
— out of the way, when we think, that Things contain within them- 
elves the Qualities,that appear tous in them : And we in vain ſearch for 
that Conſtitution within the Body of a Fly, or an Elephant,upon which 
depend thoſe Qualities and Powers we obſerve in them. For which, per- 
haps, to underſtand them aright, we ought to look, not only beyond 
this our Earth and Atmoſphere,but even beyond the Sun,or remoteſt Star 
our Eyes have yet diſcovered. For how much the Being and Operation 
of particular Subſtances in this our Globe, depend on Cauſes utterly be- 
yond our view, is impoſſible for us to determine. We ſee and perceive 
ſome of the Motions and grofſer Operations of Things here about us ; 
but whence the Streams come that keep all theſe curious Machines in 
motion and repair, how conveyed and modified, . is beyond our notice 
and apprehenſion ; and the great Parts and Wheels, as I may ſo ſay, of 
this ſtupendious Structure of the Univerſe, may, for ought we know, 
have ſuch a connexion and dependence in their Influences and Operations 
one upon another,that,perhaps, Things in this our Manſion, would put 
on quite another face,and ceaſe to be what they are,if ſome one of the 
Stars, or great Bodies incomprehenſibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe 
to be, or move as it does. This is certain, Things, however abſolute 
and entire they ſeem in themſelves, are but Retainers to other .parts of 
Nature, for that which they are moſt taken notice of by us. Their ob- 
ſervable Qualities, Actions, and Powers, are owing to ſomething without 
them ; and there is not ſo complete and perfect a part, that we know,of 
Nature, which does not owe the Being it has, and the Excellencies of it, 


_ to its Neighbours ; and we muſt not confine our thoughts within the 


ſurface of any body, but look a great deal farther, to comprehend per- 
fetly thoſe Qualities that are in it. 
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F 12. If this be (o, it is not to be wondred, that we have very imper felt 


Ideas of Subſtances > and that the real Eſſences, on which depend their 


Properties and Operations, are unknown to us. We cannot diſcover ſo 
much as that ze, figure, and texture of their minuteand ative Parts, 
which is really in them ; much leſs the difterent Motions and'Tmpulfes 
made in and upon them by Bodies from without, upon which depends, 
and by which is formed the greateſt and moſt remarkable part of thoſe 
Qualities we obſerve in them, and of which our complex [4easof them 
are made up. This conſideration alone is enough to put an end'to all 
-our hopes of ever having the {des of their real Efſences 5 which, whilſt 
we want, the nominal Efſences, we make uſe-of inſtead-of them, will be 
able to furniſh us but very ſparingly with any general Knowledge, or uni- 
verſal Propoſitions capable of real Certainty. 
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F 13. .We are nottherefore to wonder, if Certainty be tobe found' in 3udemee 
very few general Propofitions made concerning Subſtances - Qur:Know- my reach 


ledge of their Qualities and Properties go very ſeldom farther than our 
Senſes reach and inform us. Poflibly inquiſitive and obſerving Men may, 
by ſtrength of Judgment, penetrate farther, and on Probabilities taken 
from wary Obſervation, and Hints well laid together, often gueſs right 
at what Experience has not yet diſcovered to them. But this is 'but 
gueſſing ſtill ; it amounts only to Opinion, and has-not that certainty, 
which 1s requiſite to Knowledge. For all general Knowledgelies only 5n 
our own Thoughts, and confifts barely in the contemplation of -our own 
abſtratt Jdeas. Where-ever we perceive any agreement or diſagreement 
amongſt them, there we have general Knowledges and by putting the 
Names of thoſe Ideas together accordingly in Propoſitions, can with 
certainty pronounce gereral Truths. But ibecauſe'the abſtract Ideas of 
Subſtances, for which their ſpecifick Namesſtand, whenever 'they have 


- © any diſtintt and determinate ſignification,have a diſcoverable connexion 


or inconſiſtency with a very few other 1deas, the certainty of univerſdl 
Propoſetions concerning Subſtances, is very narrow and ſcanty inthat part, 
which is our principal enquiry concerning them 3 and there is ſcarce 
any of the Names of Subſtances, let the [dea it is applied to be what 
It will, of which we can generally, and with certainty pronounce, that 
it has or has not. this or that other Quality belonging to it, and con- 
{tantly co-exiſting or inconſiſtent with that [dea, where-ever it is to'be 
found. | 


Farther, hut 
that # not 


Knowledge. 


F 14. Before we can have any tolerable knowledge-of this kind, we pe 6 re- 
muſt firſt know what Changes the primary Zxalities of one Body,do regu- guifirefor our 
larly produce in the primary Lualities of another, and how. Secondly, Knowledge of 


Senſations or [deas in us. This is in truth,no'leſs than toknow all the Ef- 
fefts of Matter, under its divers modifications of Bulk, Figure, Coheſion 
of Parts, Motion, and Reſt. Which, 1 think, every body will allow.is 
utterly impoſlible to be known by us, without revelation. Nor if it were 
revealed to us, what ſort of Figure, Bulk, and Metion of Corpuſcles, 
would produce in us the Senſation of a zellow-Colour, and what fort of 
Figure, Bulk, and Texture of Parts in the fuperficies of any Body, were 
fit to give ſuch Corpuſcles their due motion to produce that Colour, 
Would that be enough to make wniverſal Propoſitions with certainty , 
concerning the ſeveral ſorts of them, unleſs we had Faculties acute enough 
to perceive the preciſe Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motian of Bodies in 
thoſe minute Parts,by which they operate on our Senfes,that ſo we might 
by thoſe frame our abſtraCt Ideas of them.I have mentioned here only w_ 
Lz porea 


we muſt know what prizzary 2xalities of any Body, produce certain Subſtances. 
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poreal Subſtances, whoſe Operations ſeem to lie more level to our Under- 
| ſtandings : For asto the Operations of Spirits,both their thinking and mo- 
ving of Bodies, we at firſt ſight find our ſelves at a loſs ; though perhaps, 
when we have applied our Thoughts a little nearer to the conſideration 
of Bodies, and their Operations,and examined how far our Notions,even 
in theſe, reach, with any clearneſs, beyond ſenfible matter of fa&t,we ſhall 
be bound to confeſs, that even in theſe too, our. Diſcoveries amount to 
very little beyond perfeft Ignorance and Incapacity. -_ | 
Whilſt our F 15. This is evident,the abſtra? complex Ideas of Subſtances,for which 
Ideas of Sub- their general Names ſtand, not comprehending their real Conſtitutions, 
pRn_— car afford us but very little univerſal Certainty. Becauſe our Ideas of them 
real Conſtitus are Not made up of that,on which thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them,and 
tions, we can would inform our ſelves about, do depend,or with which they have any 
make but few certain connexion. V, g. Let the [dea to which we give the name Maz,be, 
general cer- . Sag ® . . 
*4in Propoſi- 42S It Commonly 1s, a Body of the ordinary ſhape, with Senſe, voluntary 
tions concern- Motion, and Reaſon join'd to it. This being the abſtract [dea, and con- 
#ng them. ſequently the Efſence of our Species Mar, we can make but very few gene- 
ral certain Propoſitions concerning Maz, ſtanding for ſuch an dea. Be- 
cauſe not knowing the real Conſtitution on 'which Senſation, power of 
Motion, and Reaſoning, with that peculiar Shape, depend,and whereby 
they are united together in the ſame Subje&t, there are very few. other 
Qualities, with which we can perceive them to have a neceflary conne- 
xX1ON : and therefore we cannot with Certainty affirm, That all Mer 
Seep by intervals ; That no Man can be nouriſhed by Wood or Stones ; That 
all Mer will be poiſoned by Hemlock : becauſe theſe Ideas have no conne- 
x10n nor repugnancy with this our nominal Efſence of Mar, with this 
abſtraQ Idea that Name ſtands for. - We muſt in theſe and the like ap- 
peal to trial in particular Subje&ts, which can reach buta little way. We 
maſt content our ſelves with Probability in the reſt - but can have no ge- 
neral Certainty, whilſt our ſpecifick Idea of Mar, contains not that real 
Conſtitution, which is the root, wherein all his inſeparable Qualities are 
united, and from whence they flow. Whilſt our Idea, the word Max 
ſtands for, is only an imperfect Colleftion of ſome ſenſible Qualities and 
Powers in him,there is no diſcernible connexion or repugnance between 
our ſpecitick [dea,and the Operation of either the Parts of Hemlock or 
Stones, upon his Conſtitution. There are Animals that ſafely eat Hem- 
lock, and others that are nouriſhed by Wood and Stones : But as long as 
we want [deas of thoſe real Conſtirations of different ſorts of Ani- 
mals, whereon theſe, and the like Qualities and Powers depend, we 
muſt not hope to reach Certainty in univerſal Propoſitions concer- 
ning them. Thoſe few [deas only, which have a diſcernible connexion 
with our nominal Eſſence, or any part of it, can afford us ſuch Propoſi- 
tions. But theſe are ſo few, and of ſo little moment, that we may juſt- 
ly _ on our certain gereral Knowledge of SubStances, as almoſt none 
at all. 
Werein lies {© 16. To conclude, General Propoſitions, of what kind ſoever, are 
= ds then only capable of Certainty, when the Terms uſed in them, ſtand for 
rtainty of = - 
Propoſitions. ſuch 1deas, whoſe agreement or diſagreement, as there expreſſed, is capa- 
ble to bediſcovered by us. And we are then certain of their Truth or 
Falſhood, when we perceive the Ideas they ſtand for, to agree or not 
agree, according as they are affirmed or denied one of another. Whence 
we may take notice,that gereral Certainty is never to be found but in our 
Ideas. Whenever we go to ſeek it elſewhere in Experiment, or Obſer- 
vations 
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vations without us, our Knowledge goes not beyond particulars. *Tis 
the contemplation of our own abſtract [4ezx, that alone is able to afford 
us general Knowledge. | 
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F-1. ereare aſortof Propoſitions, which under the name of Max- They are falf- 
ims and Axioms,have paſſed for Principles of Science : and #videns. 
becauſe they are Je/Fevident,have been ſuppoſed innate, without that any 
Body (that I know) ever went about to ſhew the reaſon and foundation 
of their clearneſs or cogency. It may however be worth whilt,to enquire 
into the reaſon of their evidence,and ſee whether it be peculiar to them a- 
Tone, atidalſo examine how far they inflitence and govern our other 
Knowledge. EE: 2 

F 2: Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts in the perception of the pprreviin that 
agreement or diſagreement of 14eas : Now where that agreement or diſa--SFevidece 
greement is perceived immediately by it felf, without the ifitervention ſs. 
or help of any other,there our Knowledge is ſelf-evident. This will appear 
to be {o toany one, who will but conſider any of thoſe Propoſitions, 

- which, without any proof, he afſents to at fitſt ſight': far in all of them 
he will find, that the reaſon of his Aﬀent,is from that agreement or diſfa- 
greement, which the Mind, by an immediate comparing them; finds in 
thoſe Ideas anſwering the Affirmation or Negation in the Propeſition. 

F 3- This being fo, in the next place let-us conſider, whether this Self- g.1-ro;dencs 
evidence be peculiar only to thoſe Propoſitions, which commonly paſs un- ner peculiar co 
der the Name of Maxims, and have the dignity of Axioms allowed them, !*5ived 4x5. 
And here 'tis plain, that ſeveral other Truths; not allow'd to be Axioms, *** 
partake equally with them in this Self-eviderce. This we ſhall ſee; if we 
20 over theſe ſeveral ſorts of agreement of diſagteement of Ideas,which I 
have above-mentioned, iz. Identity, Relation, Co-exiſtence, and real 
Exiſtence ; which will diſcover to us, that not only thofe few Propeſi- 
tions, which have had the credit of Maxims, are ſelf-evident; but a great 
many,even almoſt aninfinite number of other Pro ques are ſuch. 

F 4. For, Firſt, the immediate perception of the agreement or diſa- Firſt, 4s to k 
greement of [dentity, being founded in the Mind's having diſtinCt J[deas, dentin end 
this affords us as many ſe/-evidext Propoſitions,as we have diſtih& [deas. —_— 
Every one that has any Knowledge at all, has,as the Foundation of it, va- are equal 
rious and diſtin& Ideas : And it is the firſt aft of the Mind, (without ſeFevidenr. 
which, it can never be capable of any Knowledge, ) to know every oneof 
its Jdeas by it ſelf, and diſtinguiſh it from others. Every one finds in 
himſelf, that he knows the Zdeas he has ; That he knows alſo, when any 

one is in his Underſtanding, and what it is 5 And that when more than 
one are there, he knows them diſtint&tly and unconfuſedly one from ano- 
ther. Which always being ſo, (it being impoſſible but that he ſhould 
perceive what he perceives,)he can never be in doubt when any [ea is 
in his Mind, that it is there,and is that Idea it is; and that two diſtint 
Tdeas,when they are in his Mind, are there,and are not one and the ſame 
Idea. So that all ſuch Affirmations,and Negations,are made without any 
poſſibility of doubt, uncertainty, or heſitation, and mult neceffarily be 
afſented to, as ſoon as underſtood ; that is,as ſoonas we have,in our Minds, 
' ZZ 2 determined 
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determined Ideas, which the Terms in the. Propoſition ſtand for. And 
therefore whereever the mind with attention conſiders any propoſition, 
ſo as to perceive the two [eas, ſignified by the terms and -aftirmed or de- 
nyed one of the other,to be the ſame or difterentzit is preſently and infal- 
libly certain of the truth of ſuch a propoſition, and this equally whether 
theſe propoſitions be in terms ſtanding for more general [eas or ſuch as 
are leſs ſo, v. g. whether the general 14ea of Being be affirmed of it ſelf, 
as in this propoſition whatſoever z5,75;0r a more particular [dea be affirmed 
of it ſelf, as a 72472 3s a mar, Or whatſoever is white 3s white. Or whether 
the [dea of Being in general be denied of zot Beizg which is the only (if 
I may fo call it )/dea different from it,as in this.other Propoſition, 1: 3s 31- 
poſſuble for the ſame to be and not to be ;, or any 1dea of any particular being 


 bedemied of another different from it, as a 9147.35 not a horſe ; Red 3s not 


Blew. The difference of the Jdeas as ſoon as the Terms are underſtood , 
makes the truth of the propoſition preſently viſible,and that with an equal 
certainty and eaſineſs in the leſs as well as the more general propoſitions, 
and all tor the ſame reaſon,viz.Becauſe the mindperceives in any [4eas.that 
it has the Same [Idea to be the ſame with it ſelf; And two different Ideas to 
be differentand not the fame. And this it 1s equally certain of, whether 
theſe Ideas be more or leſs general, abſtraft,and comprehenſive. It is not 
therefore alone to theſe two general Propoſitions, hatſcever is, is ; and, 
It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be,and not to be,that this Self-evidence 
belongs by any peculiar right. The perception of being, or not being, 
belongs no more to theſe vague [deas, ſignified by the terms Whatſoever, 
and Thirg, than it does to any other Ideas. Theſe two general Maxims 
amounting to no more in ſhort but this, that #he ſame 3s the ſame,and the 
ſame is not different,are truths known in more particular inſtances,as well 
as in theſe general Maxims,and known alſo in particular inſtances,before 


theſe general Maxims are ever thought on and. draw all their force from 


the diſcernment of the mind employed about particular Ideas. There is 


-.nothing more viſible, than that the Mind, without the help of any Proof, 


| Secondly, In 
Co-exiftence 
we bave few 
felf evident 
Propoſitions, 


or RefleCtion on either of theſe general Propoſitions perceives ſo clearly, 
and knows ſo certainly, that the Idea of White, is the Idea of White, and 
not the [ea of Blue ; and that the Idea of White, when it is in the Mind, 
15 there, and is not abſent,that the conſideration of theſe Axioms can add 


nothing to the Evidence or certainty of its Knowledge. Juſt ſo itis (as e- 


very one may experiment in himſeif )in all the Ideas a man has in his Mind: 
He knows each to be it ſelf, and not to be another ; and to be in his Mind, 
and not away when it is there, with a certainty that cannot be greater, and 
therefore the truth of no general Propoſition can be known with a great- 
er certainty,nor add any thing to this.So that in reſpect of Identity, our 
intuitive Knowledge reaches as far as our Ideas. And we are capable. of 
making as many ſelf-evident Propoſitions, as we have names for diſtinct 
Ideas. And I appeal to every one's own Mind, whether this Propoſition, 
A Circle is a Circle,be not as ſelf-evident a Propoſition, as that conſiſting 
of more general terms,Whatſoever is,zs : And again,whether this Propofi- 
tion, Blue is not Red, be not a Propoſition that the Mind can no more doubt 
of, as ſoon as it underſtands the Words,than it does 'of that Axiom, 1: 

is irpoſſuble for the ſame thing to be,and not to be ? and ſo of all the like. 
SF 5. Secoxdly,As to Co-exiſtence,or ſuch a neceſſary connexion between 
two Ideas, that in the Subject where one of them is ſuppoſed, there the 
other muſt necefſarily be alſo : Of ſuch agreement,or diſagreement as this, 
the Mind has an immediate perception but in very few of them. And 
therefore in this ſort, we have but very little intuitive Knowledge : nor 
are 


IJ . 
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are there to be found very many Propoſitions thatare ſelf-evident,though 
ſome there are ; v. g. the Idea of filling of a place equal to the Contents 
of its ſuperficies, being annexed to our Idea of Body, I think it is a 
ſelf-evident Propoſition, That two Bodies cannot be in the ſame place. 
$ 6. Thirdly, As to the Relations of Modes, Mathematicians havefra- Thirdh, In o- 
med may Axioms concerning that one Relation of Equality. As Equals **7 Relation; 
taken from Equals the remainder will be Equals ; which, with the reſt of ** _ 
that kind, however they are received for Maxims by the Mathematicians, 
and are unqueſtionable Truths ; yet, I think, that any one who conſi- 
ders them,will not find, that they have a clearer ſelf-evidence than theſe, 
that oe and one, are equal to two ; that if you take from the five Fingers of 
one Hand two, and from the five Fingers of the other Hand two, the remain- 
ing numbers will be equal. Theſe, and athouſand other ſuch Propoſitions, 
may be found in Numbers, which. at very firſt hearing, force the afſent,and 
ny with them an equal,if not greater clearneſs,than thoſe mathematical 
X1OMMSs, 
$ 7. Fourthly, As to real Exiſtence, fince that has no -connexion with Fourbly,Cox- 
any Other of our [deas,but that of our ſelves,and of a firſt Being,we have coming rea! 
in that,concerning the real exiſtence of all other Beings,not ſo mach as on. oo 
demonſtrative, much leſs a ſelf-evident Knowledge : And therefore con- 
cerning thoſe there are no Maxims. | 
F 8. In the next place let us conſider, what 7»fluence thele received Theſe 4xioms 
Maxims have, upon the other parts of our Knowledge. The Rules eſtab- 4o zoe much 
liſhed in the Schools, that all Reaſonings are ex precognitis,& preconceſ- + - +a 
ſes, ſeem to lay the foundation of all other Knowledge,in theſe Maxuys, _— 
and to ſuppoſe them to be precognite 5 whereby, I think, is meant theſe 
two things: Firſt, That theſe Axioms, are thoſe Truths that are firſt 
known to the Mind ; and, ſecondly, That upon them, the other parts of 
our Knowledge depend. | LEE, 
F 9. Firſt, That they are not the Truths firſt known to the Mind,is evident Becauſs they 


to Experience,as we have ſhewn in another place. B. I.Ch. II. Who perceives _ 7a 
(1 


not, that a Child certainly knows, that a Stranger is not its Mother ; that oft known. 
its Sucking-bottle is not the Rod, long before he knows,that "tis 3mpoſſs- 
ble for the ſame thing to be, and not to be? And how many Truths are 
there about Numbers, which it is obvious to obſerve,that the Mind is per- 
fetly acquainted with,and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on 
theſe general Maxims,to which Mathematicians, in their Arguings, do 

| ſometimes referr them > Whereof the reaſon is very plain: For that which 

' makes the Mind aſſent to ſuch Propoſitions, being nothing elſe but the 
perception it has of the agreement,or diſagreement of its Ideas,according 
as it finds them affirmed or denied one of another, inWords it underſtands, 
and every Idea being known to be what it is, and every two diſtin@ 
Ideas being known not to be the ſame, it muſt neceſflarily follow, that 
ſuch ſelf-evident Truths, muſt be firſt known,which conſiſt of [des that 
are firſt in the Mind - and the [des firſt in the Mind, *tis evident, are 
thoſe of particular Things,from whence,by ſlow degrees,the Underſtand- 
ing proceeds to ſome few general ones z which being taken from the or- 
dinary and familiar Obje&ts of Senſe.are ſettled in the Mind,with general 
Narmes to them. Thus particular Ideas are firſt received and diſtinguiſhed, 
and ſo Knowledge got about them : and next to them,the leſs general,or 

| ſpecifick, which are next to particular. For abſtra& Ideas are not ſo obvi- 


ous or eaſie to Children,or the yet unexerciſed Mind, as particular ones. 
by conſtant and _ yy 
nd, 


that 


” 


If they ſeem ſo to grown Men,'tis only becauſe 
uſe they are made ſo. For when we nicely refle& upon them, we ſhall 
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that general 1degs are Fictions and Contrivances of the Mind, that carry 
difficulty with them,and do not ſo eaſily offer themſclves,as we are apt 
to imagine. For example, Does it not require ſome pains and $kill 
to form the gemeral Idea of a Triazgle, (which is yet none of the moſt 
abſtra&t,comprehenſive,andAifficule, ) for it muſt be neither Oblique,nor 
Rectangle,neither Equilateral,Equicrural,nor Scalenon ; butalland none 
of theſe at once. In effef.it is ſomething imperfeCt,that cannot exiſt ; an 
1dea wherein ſome parts of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent Ideas are put 
together. *Tis true,” the Mind in this imperfett ſtate, has need of ſuch 


* Ideas, and makes all the haſte to them it can, for the conveniency of 


Becauſe they 
are not the 
Truths the 


firſt known, 


Communication, and Figlargemners of Knowledge ; to both which, it is 
naturally very much enclined. But yet one has reaſon to ſuſpe ſuch Ideas 
are marks of our Imperfefion 3 at leaſt, this is enough to ſhew,that the 
moſt abſtra& and general 1deas.are not thoſe that the Mind isf7rſt and moſt 
eaſily acquainted with,nor ſuchasits earlieſtKnowledgeisconverſantabout. 

F 10. Secondly, From what has been ſaid, it plainly follows, that theſe 
magnified Maxims,are not the Principles and Fouad ations of all our other 
Knowledge. For if there be a great many other Truths,which have as much 


ſelf evidence as they, and a great many that we know before them, it is 


impoſſible they ſhould be the Prizciples, from which we deduce all other 
Truths. It is impoſſible to know that Qze and Two are equal to Three,but 
by virtue of this, or ſome ſuch Axiom, vis. the Whole 3s equal to all its 
Parts takex together ? Many a one knows that Oze and Two are equal to 
Three, without baving heard, or thought on that,or any other Axiom,by 


_ which it might be proved ; and knows it as certainly, as any other Man 


knows;that the Whole 3s equel to all its Parts, or any other Maxim 5 and 
all from the ſame Reafon of ſ{elf-evidence 4 the Equality of thofe Ideas, 
being as viſible and centain to hjm without that, er.any other Axiom, as 
with it, it needing no proof to make it perceived. Nor after the Know- 
ledge, That the Whole is equalto all its parts, does Ie know that ove and 
two: zre equal to three, better, or more certainly than he did before. For 
if there be any odds in thoſe [deas, the bole and Parts are more obſcure, 
or at leaſt more difficult tobe ſettled in the Mind,than thoſe of Oe, Two, 
and Three. And indeed, I think, I may ask theſe Men, who will needs 
have all Knowledge beſides thoſe general Principles themſelves,to depend 
on general, innate,and ſelf-evident Principles, What Principle is requiſite 
to prove. that One and One are 1wo,that {wo and Two are Four,that Three 
times Two are Six ? Which being known without any proof, dg evince, 
That either all Knowledge does not -deperd on certain Precognita or gene- 
ral Maxims, called Principles ; or ele that theſe are Principles: and if 
theſe are to be counted Principles,a great part of Numeration will be ſo. 
To which if we add all the ſelf-evident Propoſitions, which may be made 


-about all our diſtinct Ideas, Principles will be almoſt infinite.at leaſt innu- 


merable, which Men arrive to the Knowledge of,at different Ages; and a 
great many of theſe innate Principles,they never come to know all their 
Lives. But whether they come in view of the Mind.earlier or later, this is 
true of them, that they are all known by their native Evidence,are whol- 
ly independent, receive no Light,nor are capable of any proof one from 
another. z much-leſs the more particular, from the more general ; or the 
more ſimple, from the more compounded - the more {imple, and leſs ab- 
{tra&, being the moſt familiar, and the eafier and earlier apprehended. 
But which ever be thecleareſt Ideas, the Evidence and Certainty of all 
ſuch Propoſitions is in this, 'That a Man ſees the ſame [dea to be the ſame 
{dea,and infallibly perceives two different Ideas to be different Jdeas.For 


when 
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when a Man has in his Underſtanding, the [deos of oze and of two, the 
1dea of Tellow and the Idea of Blue, he cannot but certainly know, that 
the [dea of One is the Idea of One, and not the Idea of Two ; and that 
the [dea of Yellow is the Idea of Yellow.and not the [dea of Blue.For a 
Man cannot confound the 14eas in his Mind, which he has diſtinct : That 
would be to have them confuſed and diſtinct at the ſame time, which is a 
contradiction : And to have none diſtin&, is to have no uſe of our Facul- 
ties, to have no Knowledge at all. And therefore what [de ſoever is af- 
firmed of it ſelf ; or whatſoever two entire diſtin& Ideas are denied one 
of another, the Mind cannot but afſent to ſuch a Propoſition, as infalli- 
bly true, as ſoon as it underſtands the Terms, without Heſitation or 
need of Proof, or regarding thoſe made in more general Terms, and 
called Maxims. Y 


$ 11. What ſhall we then ſay. Are theſe gemeral Maxims of no uſe > What uſe 


By no means, Though perhaps their uſe is not that, which it is commo 
ly taken to be. Bur fince doubting in the leaſt of what hath been 
by ſome Men aſcribed to theſe Maxims may be apt to be cried out againſt, 
as overturning the Foundations of all the Sciences; it may be worth 
while to conſider them, with reſpe& to other parts of our Knowledge, 
and examine more particularly to what Purpoſes they ſerve, and to 
what not. 

x. It is evident from what has been already ſaid; that they are of no 
uſe to prove or confirm leſs general ſelf-evident Propoſitions. 

2. 'Tis as plain that-they are not, nor have been the Foundations 
whereon any Science hath been built. There is, I know, a great deal 
ot Talk, propagated from Scholaſtick Men, of Sciences and the Maxims 
on which they are built : Butit has been my 11] lack, never to meet with 
any ſuch Sciences ; much leſs any one built upon theſe two Maxims,: 
What 3s, 3s; and It 3s impoſſible for the ſame to be and not to be. And I 
would be glad to be ſhewn where any ſuch Science erefted upon theſe, 
or any other general Axiomzs is to be found : and ſhould be obliged to 
any one who would lay before me the Frame and Syſtem of any Science 
ſo built on theſe, or any ſuch like Maxims, that could not be ſhewn to 
ſtand as firm without any Conſideration of them. Task, Whether theſe 
general Maxims have not the ſame uſe in the Study of Divinity, and in 
Theological Queſtions, that they have n the other Sciences? They ſerve 
here too, to ſilence Wranglers, and put an end to diſpute. But I think 
that no body will therefore ſay, that the Chriſtian Religion 1s built on 
theſe Maxims, or that the Knowledge we have of it, 1s derived from 
theſe Principles. Tis from Revelation we have received it, and with- 
out Revelation theſe Maxims had never been able to help us to it. When 
we find out an Idea, by whoſe Intervention we diſcover the Connexion 
of two others, this is a Revelation from God to us, by the Voice of 
Reaſon. For we then come to know a'Truth that we did not know 
before. When God declaresany Truth to us, this is a Revelation to us 
by the Voice of his Spirit, and we are advanced in our Knowledge. 
But in neither of theſe do we receive our Light or Knowledge from 
Maxims. But in the one the things themſelves afford it, and we ſee the 
Truth in them by perceiving their Agreement or Diſagreement. In the 
other, God himſelf affords it immediately to us, and we ſee the Truth 
of what he ſays in his unerring Veracity. 

3. They are not of uſe to help Men forwards in the Advancement of 
Sciences, or new Diſcoveries of yet unknown Truths. Mr. Newtoz, in 


his never enough to be admired Book, has demonſtrated ſeveral Fay 
ir10ns 


n- *heſe general 
Maxims have 
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fitions, which are ſo many new Truths, before unknown to the World, 
and are farther Advances in Mathematical Knowledge : But for the Di- 
{covery of theſe, it was not the general Maxims, What 3s, is, or The 
whole 3s bigger than a part, or the like, that help'd him. Theſe were not 
the Clues that lead him into the Diſcovery of the Truth and Certainty of 
thoſe Propoſitions. Nor was it by them that he got the Knowledge of 
thoſe Demonſtrations; but by finding out intermediate [deas, that 
ſhew'd the Agreement or Diſagreement of the [dexs, as exprefled in the 
Propoſitions he demonſtrated. This is the great Exerciſe and Improve- 
ment of Humane Underſtanding in the enlarging of Knowledge, and 
advancing the Sciences ; wherein they are far enough from receiving any 
Help from the Contemplation of theſe, or the like magnified Maxis. 
Would thoſe who have this Traditional Admiration of theſe Propoſti- 
tions, that they think no Step can be made in Knowledge without the 
ſupport of an Axiom, no Stone laid in the building of the Sciences 
x 6.5 a0 a general Maxim, but diſtinguiſh between the Method of acqui- 
ring Knowledge, and of communicating it ; between the Method of rai- 
ſing any Science, and that of teaching it to others as far as it is advanced, 
they would ſee that thoſe general Maxims were not the Foundations on 
which the firſt Diſcoverers raiſed their admirable Structures, nor the 
Keys that unlocked and opened thoſe Secrets of Knowledge. Though af- 
terwards, when Schools were erected, and Sciences had their Profeſſors 
to teach what others had found out, they often made uſe of Maxims, 3.e. 
laid down certain Propoſitions which were ſelf-evident, or to be recei- 
ved for true, which being ſetled in the Minds of their Scholars as un- 
queſtionable Verities, they on occaſion made uſe of, to convince them 
of Truths in particular Inſtances, that were not ſo familiar to their Minds 
as thoſe general Axioms which had before been inculcated to them and 
carefully ſetled in their Minds. Though theſe particular Inſtances, when 
well reflected on, are no leſs ſelf-evident to-the Underſtanding than the 
general Maxims brought to confirm them : And it was in thoſe particu- 
hr Inſtances, that the firſt Diſcoverer found the Truth, without the 
help of the general Maxizzs: And ſo may any one elſe do, who with 
Attention conſiders them. 

To come therefore to the uſe that is made of Maxims. 

I. They are of uſe, as has been obſerved, in the ordinary Methods of 
teaching Sciences as far as they are advanced : But of little or none in 
advancing them farther. 

2, They are of uſe in Diſputes, for the ſilencing of obſtinate Wran- 
glers, and bringing thoſe Conteſts to ſome Concluſton. Whether a 
need of them to that end, came not in, inthe manner following, I crave 
leave toenquire. The Schools having made Difſputation the Touchſtone 
of Mens Abilities, and the Criterioz of Knowledge, adjudgd Victory to 
him that kept the Field : and he that had the laſt Word was concluded 
to have the ven of the Argument, if not of the Cauſe, But becauſe 
by this means there was like to be no Deciſion between skilful Comba- 
tants, whilſt one never fail'd of a »edizs terminus to prove any Propo- 
ſition; and the other could as conſtantly, without, or with a Diſtin- 
ction, deny the Major or Minor ;- To prevent, as much as could be, 
the running out of Diſputes into an endleſs train of Syllogiſms, certain 
general Propoſitions, moſt of them indeed ſelf-evident, were introdu- 
ced into the Schools, which being ſuch as all Men allowed and agreed in, 
were look'd on as general Meaſures of Truths and ſerv'd inſtead of Prin- 
Oples, (where the Diſputants had not laid down any other between 
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them) beyond which there was no going, and which mult not be re- 


ceded from by either ſide. And thus theſe Maxims getting the name 
of Principles,beyond which Men in diſpute could not retreat, were by 
miſtake taken to be the Originals and Sources,from whence all Know- 
edge began, and the Foundations whereon the Sciences were built. 
Becauſe when in their Diſputes they came to any of theſe, they ſtopp'd 
there, and went no farther, the Matter was determin'd. But how 
much this is a miſtake hath been already ſhewn. FE: | 

This Method of the Schools, which have been thought the Foun- 
tains of Knowledge, introduc'd as I ſuppoſe the like uſe of theſe 
 Maxims, into a great part of Converſation out of the Schools, to ſtop 
the Mouths of Cavillers, whom any one is excus'd from arguing agy 
longer with, whea they deny theſe general ſelf-evident Principles re- 
ceiv'd by all reaſonable Men, who have once thought of them : But 

et their uſe herein , 15 but to put, an end to wrangling. They 
in truth, when urg'd in ſuch caſes, -teach nothing: That is already 
done by the intermediate Ideas made uſe of 1n the Debate, whoſe 
Connexion may bee ſeen without the help of thoſe Maxims, and fo 
the truth known before the Maxim is produc'd, and the Argument 
brought to a firſt Principle Men would give off a wrong Argument 
before it came to that, it in their Diſputes they propos'd to themſelves 
the finding and imbracing of Truth; and not a Contelt tor Viftory. 
And thus Maxims have their uſe to put a {top to their perverſenels, 
whoſe Ingenuity ſhould have yielded ſooner. , But the Method of 
the Schools, having allow'd and encourag'd Men to oppoſe and re- 
fiſt evident Truth, till they are bafW'd, z. e. till they are reduc'd to 
contraditt themſelves, or ſame eftabliſh'd Principle; *tis no wonder 
that they ſhould not in civil Converſation be aſham'd of that, which 
in the Schools is counted a Vertue and a Glory ; v7z. obſtinately to 
maintain that fide of the Queſtion they have choſen, whether true or 
falſe, to the laſt extremity ; even after Conviction, A ſtrange way to 
attain Truth and Knowledge: And that which I think the rational part 
of Mankind not corrupted. by Education, could ſcarce believe ſhould 
ever be admitred amongſt the Lovers of Truth, and Students of Reli- 
ligion or Nature; or introduc'd into the Seminaries of thoſe who are 
to propagate the Truths of Religion or Philoſophy, amongſt the Ig- 
norant and Unconvince'd.. How much ſuch a way of Learning is like- 
ly to turn young Men's Minds from the ſincere. Search and Eove 
_ of Truth; nay, and to make them doubt whether there is any ſuch 
thing, or at leaſt worth the adhering to, T ſhall not now enquire; 
This, I think, that bating thoſe places, which brought the Peripa- 
zetick Philoſophy into their Schools, where it continu'd many Ages, 
without teaching the World any thing but the Art of Wrangling ; 
theſe Maxims were no where thought the Foundations on which 
the Sciences were built, nor the great helps to the Advancement of 
Knowledge. 

As to theſe General Maxims therefore, they are as I have ſaid of 
great Uſe in Diſputes, to ſfop the Mouths of Wranglers ; but not of much 
'U/e to the Diſcovery of unknown Truths, or to help the Mind for- 
wards, in its Search after Knowledge. For whoever began to build 
his Knowledge on this General Propoſition, What #x, is: or, It is im- 
poſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be : and from-either of theſe, 
as from a Principle of Science, deduc'd a Syſtem of Uſeful Knowledge ? 
Wrong Opinions often involving Contradictions,one of theſe Maxims, 
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as a Touch-ſtone, may ſerve well to ſhew whither they lead.. But yer, 
however fit, to lay open the Abſurdity or miſtake of a Man's Reaſoning 
or Opinion, they are of very little fe tor enlightning the Underſtand- 
ing: And it will not be found, that the Mind receives much help from 
them in its Progreſs in Knowledge ; which would be neither leſs, nor 
leſs certain, were theſe two Gereral Propoſitions never thought on. ?Tis 
true, as I have ſaid, they ſometimes ee in Argumentation to ſtop a 
Wrangler's Mouth, by ſhewing the Abſurdity of what he faich, and 
by expoſing him to the ſhame of contradicting what all the World 
knows,and he himfeltf cannot but own to be true. But it is one thing, 
to ſhew a Man that he is in an Error; and another, to put him in 
poſſeſſion of Truth: and I would fain know whar Truths theſe two 
Propoſitions are able to teach , and by their Influence make us know, 
which we did not know before, or could not know without them. Ler- 
us reaſon from them, as well as we can, they are only about Identical 
Predications, and I»fizence, if any at all, none but {fuch. Each par- 
ticular Propoſition —_— Identity. or Diverſity, is as clearly and 
certainly known in it ſelf, if attended to, as either of theſe general 
ones : Only theſe general ones, as ferving in all caſes, are therefore 
more inculcated and inſiſted on. As to other leſs general Maxims, 
many of them are no more than bare verbal Propoſitions, and teach 
us nothing but the Reſpe& and Import of Names one to another, The 


- Whole ts equal to all its Parts; What real Truth, I beſeech you, does it 


teach us? What more is contain'd in that Maxim, than what the Sig- 
nification of the word Totum,or the Whole, does of it ſelf import? And 
he that knows that the word Whole, ſtands for what is made up of all 
its Parts, knows very little leſs, than that the Whole is equal toall its 
Parts. And upon the ſame ground, I think that this Propoſition, A Hill 
i higher than a Valley, and ſeveral the like, may alſo paſs tor Maxims. 
But yet Maſters of Mathematicks, when they-would, as Teachers of 
what they know, initiate others in that Science, do not withoutReaſon 
place this,and ſome other ſuch Maxims, at the entrance of their Syſtems ; 
that their Scholars, having in the beginning perfectly acquainted their 
Thoughts with theſe Propoſitions, made in ſuch general Terms, may 
be us'd to make ſuch Refleaions, and have theſe more general 
Propoſitions, as form'd Rules and Sayings, ready to apply to all par- 
cichtr Caſes. Not that if they be equally weigh'd, they are more 


clear and evident than the particular Inſtances they are brought to 


confirm ; but that being more familiar to the Mind, the very naming 
them, 1s _— to ſatisfy the aig 95 1prngs + But tis, I fay,is more 
from our Cuſtom of uſing them, and the eſtabliſhment they have got 
in our Minds, by our often thinking of them, than from the different 
Evidence of the Things. But before Cuſtom has ſertPd Methods of 
Thinking and Reaſoning in our Minds, I am apt to imagin it is quite 
otherwiſe; and that the Child, when a part of his Apple is taken 
away, knows it better in that particular Inſtance, than by this Gene- 
Tal Propoſition, The Whole is equal to all its Parts; and that if one of 
theſe have need to' be confirm'd to him by the other, the general 
has more need to be let into his Mind by the particular, than the par- 
ticular by the general. For 1a particulars, our Knowledge begins, 
and fo ſpreads its ſelf, by degrees, to generals. Though afterwards, 
the Mind takes the quitecontrary courſe, and having drawn its Know- 
ledge into as general Propoſitions as it can, makes thoſe familiar to its 
Thoughts, and accuſtoms it ſelf to have recourſe to them, as to the 
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Standards of Trath and Falſhood. By which familiar Uſe of them, 
as Rules to meaſure the Truth of other Propoſitions, it comes in time 
to be pn == that more particular Propoſitions have their Truth and 
Evidence from their Conformity to theſe more general ones, which id 
Diſcourſe and Argumentation, are ſo frequently urg'd, and conftantly 
admitted. And this, I think, to be the Reaſon why amongt ſo many 
——_— Propoſitions, the moſt general only have had the" Title of 

aX1mns. k | 


S. 12. One thing4arther, T think, it may not{ be amiſs to obſetve maxins, ir 


concernine theſe general Maxims, That they are {0 far ir om improving 
or eſtabliſhing our Minds in true Knowledge, that if our Notions be 


of Wards, may 


wrong, looſe, or unſteady, and we reſign up-our Thoughts to the ſound prove Centra 
of Words, rather than fix them on ſettd deterinin'd 1deas of Things; 


I ſay, theſe General Maxims will ſerve to confirih us it Miſtakes { ahd 
in ſuch a way of uſe of Words; which is moſt common, will ſerve to 
prove ContradiCtions : v.g. He that with Des-Carres, ſhall frame in his 
Mind an Tae of what he calls Boay, to be nothing but Extenſion, may 
eaſily demonſtrate, that there is no YVacuwm ; 2.e. no Space void of Bo- 
dy, by this Maxim, What is, s. For the 1dea to which he annexes the 
name Boy, being bare Extenſion, his Knowledge, that Space cannot 
be without Body, is cettain: For he knows his'own Jades of Exten- 
ſion clearly and diſtintly; and knows that it is what z# 75, and not ag- 
other Jdea, tho? it be calld by theſe three names, Extenſion, Body, Space, 
Which three Words ſtanding for one and the ſame Tdea, may no doubt, 
with the ſame evidence and certainty, be affirm*d one of another, as 
each of it ſelf: And it is as certain, that whilſt I uſe them all to ſtand 

for one and the ſame 1dea, this Predication is as true and identical in its 

ſignification, That Space is Body, as this Predication is true and identical, 

that Body is Body, both in ſignification and ſound, | 


S. 13. Butif another ſhall come, and make to himſelf another Iaea, Inflance in 


different from Des-Cartes's of the thing, which yet, with Des-Cartes he 
calls by the ſame name Body, and make his 1dea, which he expreſſes by 
| the word Boay, to be of a thing that hath both Extenſion and Solidity to- 
gether, he will as eaſily demonſtrate, that there may be a Vacuum, or 
Space without a Body, as Des-Carres demonſtrated the contrary. Be- 
cauſe the 14a to which he gives the name Space, being barely the ſimple 
one of Extenſion; and the-[dea, to which he gives the name Boay, being 
the complex Idea of Extenſion and Reſiſtibi we or Soliaity together in 
the ſame ſubje&, theſe two Ideas are not exattly one and the fame, bur 
| in the Underſtanding as diſtin& as the Ideas of One and Two, White 

and Black, or as of Corporeity and Humanity, 1f T may uſe thoſe barbe- 
rous Terms: And therefore the Predication of them in our Minds, or 
in Words ſtanding for them is not identical, but the Negation of them 
one of another ; vzz. this Propoſition Extenſion or Space i not Boay, is 
as true and evidently certain, as this Maxim, 1: #s impoſſible for the ſame 
thing to be, and not to be, can make any Propoſition, ' 


. 14: But yet tho? both theſe Propoſitions (as you ſee) may be e- The _ 


qually demonſtrated, viz. That there may be a'Vacuams, and that! f Things 
there cannot be a Vacuum, by theſe two certain Principles, (viz.) wirhour us. 


What is, is, and The ſame thing cannot be, and be : yet neither of theſe 
Principles will ſerve to prove to us, that any, or what Bodies do exiſt : 
For that we are left to our Senſes, to diſcover to us as far as they can. 
Thoſe Univerſal and Selt-evident Principles, being only our conſtanr, 
clear, and diſtin Knowledge of our own Ideas, more general or 
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comprehenſive, can afſureus of nothing that paſſes without the Mind, 
their certainty 15 founded only upea'the Knowledge we have of each 
7aes by it felf, and of its Diltig&ion from others; about which, we 
cannot be miſtaken whilſt they are in our Minds,tho* we may,and often 
are miſtaken, when we retainthe Names without the 14245; or uſe thera 
confuſedly fomerimes for one, and ſometimes for another {des; In 
which caſes, the force of theſe 4xioms reaching only to the Sound, and 
not the Signification of the Words, ſerves only to lead us into Confy- 
ſion, Miſtake, and:Errour. , *Tis to 'ſhew Men, that theſe Maxiums, 
however cry'd. up for the great guards to Truth, will not ſecure them 


treſs which ſeeras to be laid on them, and I may warn Men not tg 

make an ill uſe of them, for the confirming themſelves in Errours. 
Their Applics* $. 15. But let them be of what Uſe they will in verbal Propoſitions, 
rien dangerous they cannot diſcover or prove to us the lealt Knowledge of the Nature 


faces, ©"?"* of Subſtances, as they are found and exiſt without us, any farther than 


won Reainng: The reaſon whereof 1s not, that theſe Principles 
are 

ſtanding for complex [de«s, than where the Propoſitions are about 
ſimple 7 ; king that where 


monly ſerve to proye contradictory Propoſitions. As ſhall yet be far- 


—_y in Let Man be that, concerning which you would 
FI by theſe firſt Principles demonſtrate any thing, and we ſhall ſee, that 
ſo far as Demonſtration is by theſe Principles, it is only verbal, and 

gives us no certain uniyerſal true Propoſition, or knowledge of any Be- 

ng enang vithout us. Firſt, a Child having fram'd the [des of a May, 

it 15 probable, that his 7des is juſt like that PiQture, which the Tannene 

makes 


mary ayer mes oY - —_ 
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makes: of the yigble Apperances joyn'd together ; andſuch a Compli- 
Cation. of Ideas together in his Doderftanding, wakes up. the ſingle 
complex Jazs which he calls Mar, whereof White or Fleſb-colour in 
England being one, the Child can demonſtrate to:you, that « Negro 4: 
not 4 My, becauſe White-calour was onejftheconſiant fimple {des 
of thepmplex 1dea he.calls Maz': Ant) theforehetan demonſtrate by 
the Principle, 1t 7s impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, that 4 
Negro is not a Man ; the foundation of his Certainty being not that uni- 
verſal Propoſition, which, perhaps, he never heard nor thought of, but 
the clear diftin& Perception he hath of his own ſimple Ide of Black 
and White, which he cangot be perſugded to take, nor can ever miſtake 
one for another, whether he knows that Maxim or no: And to. this 
Child, or any one'who hath ſuch an 7dee, which. he calls May, Cari you 
never demonſtrate that a Mzz hath a'Soul, becauſe his 1des of Man 
includes no ſuch Notion or des in it. And therefore to him, the Prin- 
Vhat is, is, provesnotrbis matter ; but it depends/uppn Col- 
oy SEOREIEner wy by which he is to make his complex 1dez 
- $.-F7, Secondly, Another that hath' gone farcher in framing and col- 
lIeeting the 1dea he calls Men, and to the outward ſhape adds Laughter, 
and Rational Diſcourſe, may demgnſtrats, that Infants and Changelings 
arenp Men, by this Maxim, 1c is evepoſſtble far the ſame Thing to be, and 
at fe be; And TI have diſcours'd: with very Rational Men, who have 
actually. denied that they/are-Men. | oo | 
$: #8, Thirdly, Perhaps, another makes up the complex 1des which 
he calls Mer, only our of the Ideas of Body in general, and the Powers 
of Language and Reaſon, and leaves out the Shape wholly: This Man 
is able to. demonſtrate, that a Man may have no. Hands, but be. Q«s- 
arupes, neither of thoſe being included in his Zea of Mar; and in what- 
eyer Body or Shape he found Speech and Regfor jayn'd; that was a Men; 
becauſe having a clear Knowledge of ſuch a-complex les, it is certain, 
that What is, zs. | | 


Q 


$. x9. So that, if rightly conſider'd, I think we may ſay, T hat where Lir:e Uſe of 
our [ae are determin'd in our Minds, and have annex'd to chem by _ Mazxims 
us known and ſteady, Names under thoſe ſettÞd Determinations, there » 
is /itsle weed, or »0 aſe at all of theſe Mazims, to prove the Agreement, «er and 4 
or Diſagreement of any of them. He thar cannot diſcern the Truth" 1 


or Falfhaad of ſuch Propoſitions, without the help of theſe,and the like 
Maxims, will not be he/ped by theſs Maximsto doit: fince he cannot 
be ſuppos'd to know the Truth of theſe Maxims themſelves without 
proof, .if he cannot know the Truth of others without proof, which 
are as (elf-evident as theſe. _ this ground it 15, that intuitive Know- 
ledge neither requires, nor admits any proof, one part of it more than 
another.. He that will ſuppoſe it does, takes away the foundation of 
all Knowledge, and Certainty : And he that needs any proof to make 
him certain, and give his Afﬀent to this Propoſition, that Two are equal 
#0 T'wo, will alſo have need of a proof to make him admit, that What 
Zs, is. He that needs a probation to convince him, that Two «re zot 
Three, that White is #ot Black, that a Triangle is not a Circle, &c. or any 
other two determun*d/diftin&t Ideas are not one and the fame, will need 
alſo a Demonſtration to convince him, that it is impoſſible for he ſame 
thing to be end not to be. | 


Their Uſe daw 


$. 29. And as theſe Maxims are of little aſe, where we have deter- 7, *,.-: 


murd 1deas, ſo they are, as I have ſhew'd, of dangerous uſe, where aro are 
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our 1deas are not determin'd; and where we uſe Words that are not 


annex'd to determin'd Ideas, but ſuch as are of a looſe and wandering 
| Genification, ſometimes ſtanding for one, and ſometimes for another 
1. 


4; from which/follows Miſtake and Errour, which theſe Maxims 


(brought as proofs to eſtabliſh Propoſitions, wherein the terms ſtand 


for undetermin'd Ideas) do by their Authority confirm and rivet. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Trifling Propoſitions. 


Some Propoſe- & I, 1 9, Þ Hether the Maxitns: treated of in the fore-going Chapter, 


tions bring no © _. * 


/ Y be of that uſe to real Knowledge, as is promally ſup- 
leave to be conſider'd This, I think, may confidently be af- 


pog'd, I 


firm'd; That there are Univerſal Propoſitions ; that tho? they be cer- 


tainly-rrue, yet they add no = 4 t toour Underſtandings, bring no in- 
creaſe to our Knowledge: Such are, oak 


4s Firſt, 1dew 'S, 2. Firſt, All purely identical Propoſitions. Theſe obviouſly, and 
ical Prop 2 firſt bluſh, appear to contain no InftruRion in them. For when we 


affirm the ſaid Term of it ſelf, whether it be barely verbal, or whether 
it contains any clear and real Jes, it ſhews us nothing, but what we 


muſt certainly know before, whether ſuch a Propoſition be either made 


by, or- propogd-to us, Indeed, that moſt general one, What 7s, is, 
may ſerve ſometimes to ſhew a Man the abſurdity he is guilty of, when 
by circumlocution,or equivocal terms, he would,in particular Inſtances, 
deny the ſame thing of it ſelf; becauſe no body will fo openly bid de- 
fiance to common Senfe, as to affirm viſible and dire&t Contradiftions 
in plainWords: Or if he does, a Man is excus'd if he breaks off any far- 
ther Diſcourſe with him. Bur yet, I think, I may ſay, that neither that 
received Maxim,nor any other identical Propoſitionteaches usany thing : 
And tho? in fuch kind of Propoſitions, this great and magnified Ma- 
xim, boaſted to be the foundation of Demonſtration, may he, and often 


is made uſe of to confirm them, yet all it proves, amounts to no more 


thanthis, That the fame Word may with great certainty beaffirm'd 
of it ſelf, without any doubt of the Truth of any ſuch Propoſition ; 
andlet me add alſo, without any real Knowledge. | | 

''$. 3. Foratthis rate, any very ignorant Perſon, who can but make a 
Propoſition, and knows what he means whea he ſays, 4y, or No, may 
make a million of Propoſitions, of whoſe truth he may be infallibly cer- 
tain, and yet not know one thing in the World thereby; ».g. what is 
a Soul, is a Soul; or 4 Soul is a Soul ;, a Spirit is a Spirit ; a Fetiche is a 
Fetiche, &c. Theſe all being equivalent to this Propoſition, viz. What i, 
is, 1.e. what hath Exiſtence, hath Exiſtence ; or, who hath a Soul, hath a 
Soul. What is this more than trifling with Words? It is but like a 
Monkey ſhifting his Oyſter from one hand to the other ; and had he 
had but Words, might, no doubt, have'faid, Oyſter in right hand is 
—_— and Oyſter 1n left hand is Predicate: and fo might have made a 
ſel-evident Propoſition of Oyſter, 7. e. Oyſter is Oyſter ; and yet, with all 
this, not have been one whit the wiſer, or more knowing: and that way 


of handling the matter, would much at one have fatisfied the Monkey's 


Hunger, 
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Hunger, or a Man's Underſtanding; and they who would have im- 
prov'd in Knowledge and Bulk together. "8 : 
I know there are ſome, who becauſe Identical Propoſitions are ſelt- 
evident, ſhew a great concern for them, and think they do great ſer- 
vice to Philoſophy by crying them up, as if in them. was contani'd all 
Knowledge, and the Underſtanding were led into all Truth by them 
only. I grant as forwardly as any one, that they are all true and ſelt- 
evident. I grant farther, that the foundation of all our Knowledge lies 
in the Faculty we have of perceiving the ſame 14ez to be the ſame, and 
of diſcerning it, from thoſe that are different, as I have ſhewn in the 
fore-going Chapter. But how that vindicates the making uſe of 1dex- 
zical Propoſitions, for the Improvement of Knowledge, from the im- 
putation of Trifling, I do not ſee. Let any one repeat as oftea as he 
pleaſes, that rhe Will ;s the Will, or lay what ſtreſs on it he thinks fit; 
of what-uſe is. this, and an infinite the like Propofitions, for the enlarg- 
ing our Knowledge? Let a Man abound as much as the plenty ot 
Words, which he has, will permit him in fuch Propoſitions as thele. 
A Law is a Law, and Obligation is Obligation: Right is Right, and 
Wrong is Wrong, will theſe and the like ever help him to an acquaint- 
ance with Erhicks? or inſtru& him or others, in the Knowledge of 
Morality? Thoſe who know not, nor perhaps ever will know, what 
is Right, and what is Wrong ; nor the meaſures of them, can with as 
much aſſurance make, and infallibly know the truth of theſe and all 
fuch Propoſitions, as he that is beſt inſtruted in Morality, can do. But 
What advance do ſuch Propoſitions give in the Knowledge of any 
thing neceſſary, or uſeful for their conduQ ? 

He would be thought to do little.leſs than Trifle, who for the en- 
Ightning the Underſtanding inany partof Knowledge, ſhould be buſie 
with 1dentical Propoſitions, and infiſt on ſuch Maxims as theſe. Subſtance 
#5 Subſtance, and Body is Body; a Vacuum is a Vacuum, and a Vortex is a 
Vortex: A Centaure is 4 Centaure, anda Chimera is a Chimera,&rc. For 
theſe,and all ſuch are equally true, equally certain, and equally felt-evi- 
dent. But yet they cannot but be counted crifling, when made uſe 
of as Principles of InſtruQtion,and ftreſs laid on them, as helpsto Know- 
— : ſincethey teach nothing but what every one, who is capable of 
Diſcourſe,knows without being told : viz, That the ſame Term is the 
fame Term,and the ſame Tdea the ſame Idea. And upon this Account it 
was that I formerly did, and do ſtill think;the offering and inculcating 
ſuch Propoſitions, in order to give the Underſtanding any new light, 
or inlet into the Knowledge of things, no better than trifling. 

InſtruQton lies in ſomerhing very different, and he that would en- 
large his own, or another's Mind, to "Truths he does nor yet know, 
muſt find out intermediate Ideas, and then lay them im ſuch order one 
by another, that the Underſtanding may fee the agreement, or dil- 
greement ofthoſe mqueftion. Propokitions thatdothis, areinftrutive: 
But they are far from ſuch as affirm the fame Term of it ſelf, which 
15 no way to aglvance one felf or orhers, tn any ſort of Knowledge. 
It no more helps to that, than it would help any. one mn his Learning 
to read, to have ſuch Propoſitions as theſe mculcated to him, 4» A 2s 
an A, and a B is a B; which a Man may know as well to any School 
Maſter, and yet never be abke to read a word as long as he tives. Nor 
do theſe, orany ſuctrIdentical Propoſitions help him one jot forwards, 
in the skill of / fog hy let him.make what uſe of them he can, 


Tf thoſe who blame my calling them Trifling Propoſitions, had = 
read, 


| 
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Secondly When 


a part of any 
complex [dea 5 


predicated of 
the whole. 


As part of the 


read, and been at the pains to underſtand what I had above writ in 
very plain Engliſh, they could not. but have ſeen that by Jdentical Pro- 
poſitions, T mean only ſuch, wherein the ſame Termamporting the ſame 
1dea, is affirm'd. of it ſelf: whuch I take to be the proper ſignification 
of Identical Propoſition ; and concerning all ſuch, I think I may con- 
tinue ſafely to {ay, That to propoſe them as inſtruQtive, 1s NO better 
than trifling. For no one who has the uſe of Reaſon can- miſs them, 
where it is neceſſary they ſhould be taken notice of ; nor doubt of 
their truth, 'when he does take notice of them. 

But if Men will call Propoſitions 1dentical, wherein the ſame Term 
is not affirm'd of it felf,, whether they ſpeak more properly than T, 
others muft judge : This is certain, all that they fay of Propoſitions 
that are not 1dentical, in my ſenſe, concerns not me, nor what I have 
ſaid ; all that IT have faid relating to thoſe Propoſitions, wherein the 
ſame Term &s affirm'd of it ſelf, And I would fain ſee an Inſtance, 
wherein any ſuch can be made uſe of, to the Advantage and Improve- 
ment of any one's Knowledge. Inſtances of other kinds, whatever 
uſe may be made of them, concern not me, as not being ſuch as I call 
Identical. | | 7: | 

S. 4. Secondly, Another ſort of Trifling Propoſitions is, wher 4 part of 
the complex Idea is predicated of the Name of the whole ; a part of the 
Definition of the Word defin'd. Such are all Propoſitions wherein 
the Germs is predicated of the Species, or more comprehenſive of leſs 
comprehenſive Terms: For what Information, what Knowledge car- 
ries this Propoſition in it, viz. Lead is a Metal, to a Man, who knows 
the complex 1dez the name Lead ſtands for. All the ſimple Ideas that 
go to the complex one ſignified by the Term Metal, being nothing but 
what he before comprehended, and ſignified by the name Lead. In- 
deed, to a Man that knows the Signification of the word Metal, and 
not of the word Lead, it is a ſhorter way to explain the Significa- 
tion of the word Lead, by ſaying, it is a Mera, which at once expreſles 
ſeveral of its ſimple Ideas, than to enumerate them one by one, telling 
him it is a Body very heavy, fufble, and malleable. 

$. 5. Alike trifling it is, to predicate any other part of the Definition of 


Definition of the Term deſin'd, or to affirm any one of the ſimple Ideas of a complex 


the defen'd. 


one, of the Name of the whole complex Idea; as All Gold is fuſible. 


For Fafibility being one of the ſimple 1deas that goes tothe making up 
the complex one the ſound Gold ſtands for, what can it be but laying 
with Sounds, to affirm that of the name Gold, which is comprehended 
17 its receiy*d Signification? ?Twould be thought little better than 


_ ridiculous, to affirm gravely as a Truth of moment, That Gold zs yellow ; 


and. I fee not how it is any jot more material to ſay, 1: zs fuſible, unleſs 
that Quality be left out of the complex 1dea, of which the Sound Gold 
is the mark in ordinary Speech. What Inftruction can it carry with 
it, to tell one that which he hath been told already, or heis ſuppos'd to 
know before? For Iam ſuppos'd to know the Signification of the word 
another uſes to me, or elſe he is to tell me. And it Iknow that the name 
Gold ſtands for this complex Idea of Body, Tellow, Heavy, Fuſible, Malle- 


able, *twill not -much' inſtru& me to put it ſolemnly afterwards in a 


Propoſition, and gravely ſay, A Gold z faſible., Such Propoſitions can 
only ſerve to ſhew the Diſingenuity of one, who will go from the Def;- 
nition of his own Terms, by re-minding him ſometimes of it; but carry 
no Knowledge with them, but of the Signification of Words, however 
certain they be. | 

| -/ S. 6. Every 
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is ſupp 


h B it n0 real 
perfect certainty;; the one is, of thoſe trifling Propoſitions, which havea Sonbegy> 


quence of its preciſe complex 1dea,but not contained init. As that 2he 
|  Bbb external 
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General Prope- 
ſitions concern- 
ing Subſtance; 
are often tr:* 


fling. 


And why. 


| Counters ſo placed, 


external Angle of all Triangles, is bigger than either of the oppoſite inter- 
nal Angles; which relation of the ourward Angle, to either of the op- 
ofite internal ' Angles, making no part of the complex 1dea, ſignified 
y the name Triangle, this isa real Truth, and conveys with it anftru- 


Qtive rea! Kynowleage. | {I | 
S.9. Wehaving lutthor no knowledge of what Combinations there 


be of imple Ideas ORE ing together in Subſtances, but by.our Senſes, we 
cannot make any univerſal certa;z» Propoſitions concerning them, any 


farther than our nominal Eſſences lead us: which being toa very few 
and inconſiderable Truths, in reſpe& ofthoſe which d on their real 
Conſtitutions, the general Propoſitcons that are made avout Subſtances, if 
they are certain, are for the moſt part bat trifling ; and if they are inſtru- 
Rive, are uncertain, and ſuch as we can have no knowledge of their real 
Truth, how much foeverconſtant Obſervation and Analogy may aſſiſt 
our Judgments in gueſling. .Hence it comesto pals, that one may often 
meet with very clear and cohereat Diſcourſes, that amount yet to no- 
thing. For *is plain, that Namesof ſubſtantial Beings,as wellas others, 
as foros they ave res Sgnonoons affixed to them, may, with 
great Truth, be joined negatively and affirmatively in Propolitions, as 
their relative Defiaitians make them fit to be ſo jomed ; and Propofitt- 
ons'confiftiag of ſuch'Teras, may, with the ſame clearneſs, be deduced 
one frem another .astholethat convey the molt real Truths; and all this, 
without any knowledge of. the Nature or Reality of Things exiſting 
without us. By this method, ane may make Demonſtrations and un- 
doubted. Prapolitions in Words, and yetthereby advancenot one jot in 
the . Khowledgeoi the, Truth of Things; v.g., he that having learnt 

efollowing Words, with thewr ordinary mutually relative Acceptati- 
onsanaexedto them 3. g. Subſtance, Man, Animal, Form, Soul, Vepeta- 
five, Senſitive, Retigpal, may make {everal undoubted Propoſitions, 
aboutthe Soul, withoat knowing at all what the Sou] really is ; andof 
this fort, a-Man may- find an wnfimite number of Propoſitions, Rea- 
ſonings, and Concluſions, in Books of Metaphylicks,, School-Diyinity, 
and ſome fort 'of natural Philoſophy ; and after all, know as little of 
GOD, Spirits, or. Bodies, as he did before he {et out. 


o 5 


S. x0. He that hath liberty rodefine, #. e. determine the ſignification 
of his Nathes of Subſtances, (as certzialy every one:does in effeft, who 
makes them ſtand forhis own'iaees;) and makes their /Significations at 
a: m—_—_—— Eee he Mrs. Fapcs, and not 


from an Eaamination/and Enquiry. into; the Nature of Things them- 
ſelves, may, with little Trouble, demonſtrate chem one of another, ac- 


cording: #0 thoſe ;{everal. Reſpets,and matual Relations he has given 
them ont roancther ;/ wherein, however'Things agree, or R— in 
their own Netureghe needs mindnathing buthisown Notions, with the 
Natnes he hath befowed: upon them: but thereby no more.increaſes 
tis: own Knowledgs,. than he. dors his Riches, who taking a Bag of 
Counters,: calls oneun a certain placea Povnd, another in another place, 
2 Shill;ng, and a third ina third place, a Penny ; and ſoproceeding,may 
undoubredly. (a and caſtupa great Sum, according to his 
1, and ftanding formoreor leſsas he pleaſes, without 
beingone jot the richer, or without even knowing how much a Pound, 
Stulling, or Penny is, butonly that oneis contained in the other twen- 
ty times, and contains the other twelve ; which a Man may alſo do in 
the Ggouication of Words, by making them in reſpe& of one another, 

more, 'or leſs, or equally comprehenſive. | 
| S. 11. Though 
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$. 11. Though yet concerning moſt Words uſed in Diſcourſes, eſpe- 


cially Argumentative and Controverſial, there is this more to be com- w.-.a, tarden 
plained of, which is the worſt ſort of Trifling, and which ſets us yet 5, « rr:ifing 
farrher from the certainty of Knowledge we hope to attain by them, or *'*2 ** 


find in them, viz. that moſt Writersare ſo far frominſtrufting us inthe 
Nature and Knowledge of Things, that they «fe their Words loofly and 


uncertainly, and do not, by uſing them conſtantly and ſteadily in the 


ſame ſignitication, make plain and clear deduQtionsofWords one from 
another, and make their Diſcourſes coherent and clear, (how little ſo- 
ever it were inſtructive, which were not difficult to-do, did they not 
{ind it convenient to ſhelter their Ignorance or Obſtinacy; under 'the 
Obſcurity and perplexedneſs of their Terms ; to which, perhaps; Inad- 
vertency, and ill Cuſtom does in many Men much contribute:  -: *- 
$. 12. Toconclude, barely verbal Propoſitions may be known by theſe 
following Marks : | I SE | 
Firit, All Propoſitions, wherein two abſtratt Terms are affirmed 


one of another, are barely about the {ignification of Sounds. Forſinceno ira. 


abſtra&t 7dea can be the ſame with any other bur it ſelf, when its ab- 


{tract Name is affirmed ofany other Term; it can ignify no more but 
this, that ir may, or or ought to be called by that Name; .or that 


theſe two Names ſignify the ſame Ides. Thus ſhould any+one ſay, 


that Parſimony is Frugality, that Gratitade is Faſtice; that this or thar 
AXtion is, or isnot Temperance: However ſpecious theſe and the like 
Propoſitions may at firſt ſight ſeem, yet when we come to preſs them, 
and examine nicely what they contain, weſhall find, that it all amounts 
to nothing, but the ſignification of thoſe Terms: | 


 &. 13. Secondly, All Propoſitions, wherein a part of the complex Idea, g,.,uay, 4 
which any Term ftands for, i predicated of that Term, are only verbal, part 
v. g. tO ſay, that Gold is a Metal, or heavy. And thus all Propolitions, Pr 
wherein more comprehenſive Words, called Genera, are affirmed of ;«-m. 


{ubordinate, or leſs comprehenſive, called Speczes, or Individaals, are 
barely verbal. | 

When by theſe two Rules, we have examined the Propoſitions, that 
make up the Diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with, both in and out-of 
Books; we ſhall, perhaps, find that a greater part of them, than 1s ufu- 
ally ſuſpe&ed, are purely about the {ignification'of Words, and con- 
tain nothing in them, but the Uſe and Application of theſe Signs. 

This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible Rule, that where- 
ever the diftin& Idea any Word ſtands for, i15not known and conſide- 
red, and ſomething not contained in the Idea, is not affirmed, or de- 
nied of it, there our Thoughts ſtick wholly in Sounds, and are able to 
attain no real Truth or Falſhood, This, perhaps, if well heeded, 
might ſayeus a great deal of uſeleſs Amuſement and Diſpute; and very 
much ſhorten our Trouble, and wandring 1n the ſearch of real and 


true Knowledge: 
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C H AP. IX. 
Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 


Gmeel cr: $15 JJ Itherto: we have ww conſidered the Efſences of Things, 
tain Propeſiti-  - which being only abftraGt Ideas, and thereby removed inour 
Z:/ine, Thoughts from particular Exiſtence, (that being the proper Operation 
"7. of the Mind, in Abſtraftion, to conſider, an [dz under no other Exi- 
ſtence, but whit it has in the Underſtanding,) gives us no Knowledge 
of real Exiſtence at all. Where by the way we may take notice;that an7- 
verſal Propoſitions, of 'whoſe Truth or Falſhood we can have certain 
Knowledge, concern not Exiſtence ; and farther, that all particular Af- 
firmations or Negations, that would not be certain if they were made 
ceneral, are. only concerning Exifence; they declaring only the acci- 
dental Union or 'Separation of Ideas in Things exiſting, which ia their 

abſtraft Natures, have no known neceflary Union or Repugnancy. 
4 threefold  $: 2- But leaving the Nature of Propoſitions, and difterent ways of 
- Xuowledge of Predication to be conſidered more at large in another place, Let us pro- 
Exiftence» ceed. now. to enquire concerning our Knowledge of the Exsfence of 
- Things, and howwe come by.it. Ifay then, that we have the Know- 
ledge of our own Exiſtence by Taruition ; of the Exiftence of GOD by 

Demonſtration; and of other Things by Senſatiag. | 

S. 3. Asfor ozr own Exiſtence, we perceive it ſo plainly, and focer- 


ive. feel Pleaſareand Pain; Can any of theſe be more. evident to me, than 


CHAP XK 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a G O D. 


1, $1? | *'Hough GOD has given us no innate [dezs of himſelf; though 
We are capable he has ſtamped nooriginal Characters on our Minds, whereia 


of knowing cer-. . 


cainly thor WE may read his Being: yet having furniſhed us with thoſe Faculties, 
thereis 4 GOD. gyr Minds are endowed with, he hath not left himſelf without witneſs : 
ſince we have Senſe, Perception, and Reaſon, and cannot want aclear 

proof 
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muſt apply it ſelf to2 15gdas deduQion of ic from ſome part of au Fer 
Le ] ignorant of this, 
be of clear De- 


 — — 


viz, that he is fomething rhat aQually exiſts. THI | 
S. 3. In the next place, Man knows by an intuitive Certainty,, b that Nothing 


bare nothing can nomore produce any real Being, than it can be equal to tmg canne produce 
right Angles, Tf a Man knows that Non-engity, or the Abſence of all; "5 "ve 
Being cannot be equal to two right Ang , it is unpoſſible he ſhould cnt, © 
know any demonſtration in Euclid. It therefare we know there is 

. ſome real Being, and that Non-entity cannot produce any real Being, it 

15 an evident demonſtration, that from Eternity there has been ſome- 

thing; Since what was not from Eternity, had a Beginning ; and what 

had a Beginning, muſt be produced by ſomething elſe. ; 

LS. 4» N EXT, it Is evident, that what had its Being and Begirining fr OM 74a: eternal 
another, mult alſo have all that which is in, and belongs'to its Being Bring m4? be 
from another tOO, All the Power Sit has, muſt be oW1ng £0, and received moſt powerful, 
from the ſameSource. This eternal Source then of all being muſt alſo 
be the Source and Original of all Power; and fo this eternal Being muſt 
be alſo the moſt pomerful, na \ 

S. 5. Again, a Man finds in himſelf Perception, and Kyowledge, We 1:4 moi 
have then got one ſtep farther ; and we are certain nov, that there is 99#ns- 
not only ſome Being, bur ſome knowing intelligent Being in the 
World. | 

There wasa time then, when there wasno knowing Being,and when 
Knowledge began to be; or elſe, there has been alſo 4 kzowing Being 
from Eternity. It it be faid, there was a-tume when no Being had any 
Knowledge, when that eternal Being was void of all Underitanding. I 
reply, that then iz was impoſlible there ſhould ever have been any 
Knowledge. It beipg as impoſſible, that Things wholly void of Know- 
ledge, and operating blindly, and without any Perception, ſhould pro- 
ducea knowing Being,as it is impoſſible, that a Triangle ſhould make 
it ſelf three Anglesbigger than two right ones. Forit'1s asrepugnant to 


the 1de2 of ſenſeleſs Marter, that it ſhould pur into i {elf Senſe, Percep- 
tion, 


a 
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tion, and Knowledge, as It 15 repugnant to the Idea of a Triangle, that 


it ſhould put into it ſelf greater Angles than two right ones. 


And therefore 
GOD. 


Our Idea of 4 
moſt perfett Be- 
ing not the ſole 


proof of a GOD. 


$. 6. Thus from the Conſideration of our ſelves, and what weinfalli- 
bly find in our own Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the Know- 
ledge of thiscertainand evident Truth, That there #s an eternal, moſt pow- 
erful, and moſt-knowing Being ; which whether any one w1ll pleaſe to 
call God, it mattersnot.The thing is evident, and from this Idea duly con- 
ſidered, will eafily be deduced all thoſe other Attributes, which we 
ought to aſcribe to this eternal Being. If nevertheleſs any one ſhould be 
found ſo jeep rogatt, as to ſuppoſe Man alone knowing and wiſe, 
but yet the produC&t of mereignorance and chance; and that all the reft 
of the Univerſe ated only by that blind hap-hazard : Iſhall leave with 
him that very Rational and Emphatical rebuke of Tully I. 2; de leg.to be 
conſidered at his leiſure. © What can be more {illily arrogant and mis- 
« becoming, than for a Man to think that he has a Mind and Un- 
Th = agree in him, but yer in all the Univerſe beſide, there is no 
* ſuch thing? Or that thoſe things, which with the utmoſt ſtretch of 
& his Reaſonhecan ſcarce comprehend,ſhould be moved and managed 
« without any Reaſon at all ? Quid eſt enim verins, quam neminem eſſe 
oportere tam [tulte arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & rationem putet intſſe, in 
celo munaoq, non putet ? Aut ea que vix ſumma ingenij ratione compre« 
hendat, nulla ratione moveri patet ? 

From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we have a more certain 
Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a GOD, than of any thing our Senſes 
have not immediately diſcovered to us. Nay, IpreſumeTI may ſay, that 
we more certainly know that there is a GOD, than that there is any 
thing elſe without us. When I ſay we know, I mean there is {ſuch a Know- 
ledge within our reach, which we cannor miſs, if we will but apply 
our Minds to that, as we do to ſeveral other Enquiries. 

6. 7. How far theIdea of amoſt perfett Being, which a Man may frame 
inhis Mind, does, or does not prove the Exiſtence of + GOD, I will not 
here examine, Forin the different Make of Men's Tempers, and Appli- 
cation of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on one, and 
ſome on another, for the Confirmation of the ſame Truth. But yet, I 
think, this T may fay, that itis an ill way of eſtabliſhing this Truth, and 
ſilencing Atheiſts, to lay the whole ſtreſs of fo important a Point, asthis, 
upon that ſole Foundation : And take ſome Men's having that 1dea of 
GOD 1n their Minds, (for *tis evident, ſome Men have none, and ſome 
worſe than none, and the moſt very difterent, ) for the only proot of a 
Deity ; and out ofan over-fondneſs of that Darling Invention, caſhier, 
or at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and forbid us 
to hearken to thoſe proofs, as being weak, or fallacious, which our 
own Exiſtence, and the ſenſible parts of the Uniyerſe, offer ſo clearly, 
and cogently to our Thoughts, that Ideem it impoffible for a conſider- 
ing Man to withſtand them. For Ijudge it ascertain and clear a Truth, 
as can any where be delivered, That the inviſible Things of GOD are 
clearly ſeen from the Creation of the World, being underſtood by the Things 
that are made, even his Eternal Power, and God-head, "Though our 
own Being furniſhes us, as T have ſhewn, with an evident, and in- 
conteſtable proofof a Deity ; And T believe no Body can avoid the Co- 
gency of it, who will but as carefully attend to it, as to any other De- 
monttration of ſo many parts: Yet this being ſo fundamental a Truth, 
and of that Conſequence, thar all Religion and genuine Morality depend 
thereon, I doubt not bur I ſhall be forgiven by my Reader, if I go over 

| {ome 
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{ome parts of this Argument again;andenlarge a little more upon them; 
$. 8. There is no Truth more evident, than that ſomrerhing muſt be Something | 
om Eternity, Tnever yet heard of any one fo tinreaſonable, or that 79” ©nni% 
could ſuppoſe fo manifeſt a Contradiction; as a Time, wherein there 
was perfectly nothing. This being of all Abſurdities the preateſt, rd 
imagine that pure nothing, the perfe&t Negation and Abſence of all 
Beings, ſhould ever produce any real Exiſtence; 
It being then unavoidable for all rational Creatutes, to conclude 
that ſomething has exiſted from Eternity ; Let us next fee what kind 
ofthing that muſt be. HEY 
$. 9. There are but two ſorts of Beings in the World, that Man Two ſorrs of 
knows or conceives. - ; pa | _—_ _ 
Firf, Such as are purely material, without Senſe, Peiceprion, of {j11rome. 
Thought, as the clippings of our Beards, and paring of our Nails, 
Secondly, Senſible, thinking, perceiving Beings, ſuch as we find orit 
ſelves to be, which if you pleaſe, we wHl hereafter call cogrrarive and 
incogitative Beings ; which to our preſent purpoſe, if for nothing elſe; 
are, perhaps, better Terms, than material and immaterial, 
$. 10. If then there muſt be ſomething erernal, let us ſee whar ſort of —_ 
Being it muſt be. Andto thar, itis very obvious ro Reafon, that it p,oduce « cog 
mult neceſſarily be a cogirarive Being. For it is as impoſſible to, cons 14cive. 
ceive, that ever bare incogitative Matter ſhould- produce a evra hy 
telligeat Being, as that nothing ſhould of it ſelf produce Marter;- 'F 
us foppoſeany parcel of Matter eternal, great or ſmall, we ſhall find ic 
in it {elf;, able to produce nothing. For Example; let! us'Tup ole the _—_ 
Matrer of the next Pebble, wemeet with,eternal, cloſtly united, andthe 
parts firmly at reſt together, if there were no other Beingin the World, 
Muſt it not eternally ferttamnſo, a dead w——— $1t poſſible to 
conceive it can add Motionto it Telf,, being purely Ma 1 
any thing ? Matter then, by xs own Strength, cannor 


beyond the Power of oufngs, | non-entity to produce. . And Tappeal 
to every one's own Thoughts, whether be cannot aseafily concave 


weareapt tO1 


S 
— fit.) very WERE 3, FETUS YOUT 
Cube,Cone,Priſm,Cylinder, c, whoſe Diarfieters are () 4 Gry te, P fi ine, Iine 1 of an 


if 
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ff wewill ſuppoſe nothing firſt,or eternal;Marrercan never begin to be : 
If we ſuppoſe bare Matter, without Motion, eternal ; Motion can ne- 
ver begin to be : If we ſuppoſe only Matter and Motion firſt, or eter- 
nal; Thought can.never: begin to be. For it is impoſſible to conceive 
that Matter either with or without Morton could have originally in and 
from it ſelf Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge, as is evident from hence, 
that then Senſe, Perception,and Knowledge muſt bea property eternal- 
ly inſeparable from Matter and every Particle of it. Not to add, that 
though our general or ſpecifick conception of Matter makes us ſpeak of 
it as onething, yet really all Matter is not one individual thing, nei- 
ther is there any ſuch tlung exifting-as one material Being orone ſingle 
Body that we know or can conceive. And therefore if Matter were 
the eternal firſt cogitative Being, there wouid not be one eternal infinite 
cogitative Being, butaninfinite number of eternal finite cogitative Be. 
ings,independent one of another, of limited force,anddiſtin& thoughts, 
which could never produce that order, harmony, and beauty which 
15. tobe found in Nature. Since therefore wharſoever is the firſt eter- 
nal Being muſt neceſſarily be cogitative ; And whatſoever is firſt of all 
oo Things, muſt neceſſarily contain in it, and aQtually have, at leaſt, all 
' the FerfeQtions that can ever after exiſt-; nor can it ever give toano- 
- ther any perfeQtion that it hath not, either aQtuallyan it «lf; or at leaſt 
in a higher degree; Ir neceſlarily follows, that the firſt eternal Being 
cagnot.be Matter. 454 | 
Therefore there . S- LT Tf therefore it be evident, that ſomething neceſſarily muſt exif 
her been an from Eternity, tis: alſo as evident, that that Something muit neceſſarily 
crernal Wi” be 4 cogitative. Being : For it is'as impoſſible, that incogitative Matter 
; ſhould produce a cogitative Being, as that. nothing, or the negation of 
all Being, ſhould produce a poſitive Being or Matter.  . 
Therefore there .$..12. Tho this diſcovery. of the zeceſſary Exiſtence of an eternal 
hes been an , f;24 does ſufbciently lead. us into the Knowledg of GOD ; ſince it 


_— will hence: follow, that all other knowing Beings that have a. begin- 
,  _ - ning, muſtdepend on him, and have no other ways of knowledge, or 


extent of Power, than what he gives them; And therefore ifhe made 
thoſe, -he made alſo the leſs-excellent pieces of this Univerſe, all in- 
animate Beings, whereby his O-7ziſcience,, Power, and Providence, will 
beeſtabliſhed, and/all his orher Attributes neceſſarily follow : Yet to 
clear. up this a, little farther, we will ſce. what. Doubts can be raiſed 
Whether mate- + $1.3 Firit, Perhaps it will beſaid, that though it be asclear as de- 
rial or. monſtration.cagn make it, that. there muſt bean eternal Being, and that 
Being muſt alſo be knowing : .yer:itdoes not follow, buttharthinking 
Bethg mayalſo.be material. Lett beſo; itequally ſtill follows, that 

- thereis a GOD. .. For if there be an Eternal, Qmniſcient,, Omnipotenr 
Being, it is certain, that there is a GOD, whether you imagine that 
Being to be material, .or no... -But, herein, ſuppoſe, lies the danger 
and deceit of that-Suppoſition ;. There being no way to avoid the de- 
monſtration, rhat.there is an eternal knowing Being, Men, devored to 
Matter, would willingly have it granted, that this knowing Beiog is 
material ; and then letting {lide our of their Minds, or the Diſcourſe, 
the demonſtration whereby an eternal knowing Being was proved ne- 
ceſlarily to exiſt, . would argue all to be Matter, and ſo deny a GOD, 
that is, an eternal cogitative Being : whereby they are ſo tar from 
eſtabliſhing, that they deſtroy their own Hypotheſis. For it there can 
be, in their Opinion, eternal Matter, without any eternal cogitative 
Being 
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Being, they manifeſtly ſeparare Mater and Thinking, andſuppoſe 
no necefſaty connexion of the one with the 6ther, and 10 eſtabliſh the 
neceſſity of an eternal Spirit, but 'not of Matter ; ſince it has been 
proved already, that an eternal cogitative Being is unavoidably to-be 
pranted. Now if Thinking and Matter may befſeparated, rhe eternal 
Exiſtence of Matter, will not Pre from the eternal Exiſtence of # cogita- 
tive Being, and _ {ſuppoſe it to no purpoſe. FER 
$. 14. But now let us ſee how they can fatisfie thernſelves, or others, y. mania 
that this, eternal thinking Being 1s material. E 32 © Firſt, becauſe 
' Firz, T would ask them, whether they imagiiie, that all Matrer, » > 4 —IY 
every particle of Matter, thinks ? "This, I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce ſay ; mr cogirative. 
ſince then there would be as many eternal thinking Beings, as there 
are Particles of Matter, and ſo an infinity of Gods. And yet if they 
will not allow Matter as Matter, that is, every Particle of Matter td 
be as well cogitative, as extended, they will have as hard a task to 
make out to their own Reaſons, a cogitative Being out of incogitative 
LY as an extended Being, out-of unextended Parts, if I may 
0 ſpeak. —_— OT TT” wy 0 
S. 15. Secondly, Tf all Matter does not think, Inext ask, whether it Srwnd!,, 0: 
be only one Atom that does ſo ? This has as many Abſurdities as the NG 
other; for then this Arom of Matter -muſt be alone eternal, or not. mr te cogita- 
If this alone be eternal, rhen this alone; by its powerful Thoughes, or 4. 
Will, made all the reſt,of Matter. . And ſo we have the creation of 
Matter by a powerful Thought, which is that the Materaliſts ſtick 
at.. For if. they ſuppoſe one ſingle thinking Atom, to have produced 
all the reſt of Matter, .they cannot aſcribe that Pre-eminency toit upon 
any 'other account; than that of its Thinking, the dnly ſuppoſed Uiffe= 
rence. But allow it to be by ſome other way;' which is aBove our” 
conception, it muſt be” ftill Creation ; and theſe Men miuſt' give up! 
their great Maxim, Ex nthilo wil fir. *If it be faid;-thar all rhe reſt 'of 
Matter is equally eternal, as that thinking Atom, it will be to fay any 
thing at pleaſure, though never ſo abſurd : For to ſuppoſe all mat- 
ter eternal, and yet one {mall particle in Knowledge and Power infi- 
Nitely above all the reſt, is without any theleaſt appearance of Reaſon 
to frame any Hypothetis. Every particle of Matter, as Matte, is ca- 
pable of all the ſame Figures and Motions of any other ; and Ichal- 
lenge any one in his Thoughts, to add any Thing elſe to-one above 
another, | | RY 
$. 16. Thirdly, Tfthen neither one peculiar Atom alone, can be this Thirdy, 45 


eternal thinking Being ; nor all Matter, as Matter; 7. e. every particle = of Sonny 
of Matter can be it, itonly remains, that it is ſome certain Syſtem of Mat- ;,;ume be ge: 
zer duly put together, that is this rhinking eternal Being, This is' thar, tative. 
which, 1 imagine, is that Notion, which Men are apteſt to have of 
GOD, who would have him a material Being, asinoſt readily ſuggeſt: 
ed to them, by the ordinary conceit they have of themſelves, and 
other Men, which they taketo be material thinking Beings. But this 
Imagination, however more natural, is no leſs abſurd than the other : 
For to ſuppoſe the eternal thinking Being; to be nothing elſe but a 
compoſition of Particles of Matter, each whereof is incogitative, .is to 
aſcribe all the Wiſdom and Knowledge of that eternal Being, only 
to the juxta-poſition of parts; than which, nothing can be more ab- 
{urd. For unthinking Particles of Matter, however put together, 
can have nothing thereby added to. them, but a new relation'of Poſi- 
rion, which cis impoſſible ſhould give thought and knowledgeto rhem. 
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Whether in mo- $, 17, But farther, this corporeal Syſtem either has all its partsatreſt, 
tion, or atreft 5+ 55 a certain motion of the parts wherein its Thinking conſiſts. If 
it be perfeRtly at reſt,it 1s but one lump, and ſo can have nopriviledges 
above one Atom. | : I: 

If it be the motion of its parts, on which its Thinking depends, all 
the Thoughts there muſt amp accidental, and limited ; 
ſince all the Particles that by Motipn cauſe Thought, beingeach of them 
in it ſelf without any Thought, cannot regulateitsown Motions, much 
leſs be regulated by the Thought of the whole ; ſince that Thought is 
not the cauſe of Motion, ( for then: it muſt be antecedent toit, and fo 
without it,) but the contequence of it, whereby Freedom, Power,Choice, 
and all rationaland wiſethinking or, ating will be quite taken away : 

So that ſuch a thinking Being will be no better nor wiſer, than pure 
blind Matter ; ſince toreſolve all into the accidental unguided motions 
of blind Matter, or wato Thought depending on unguided motions of 
blind Matter, is the famething ; . not to mention the narrowneſs of ſuch 
Thoughts aad Knowledge, that muſt depend | on the motion of ſuch 
parts. But there needs no enumeration of any more Abſurdities and 
Impoſſibilities in this Hypotheſis, (however full of them it be,) than | 
that before-mentioned ; {ince let this _ Syſtem be all, or a part | 
- of the Matter of the Univerſe, .t 1s impoſſible that-any one Particle, | 
ſhould either know its own, or the motion of any other Particle, or the 
Whole know the motion of every Particular ; and fo regulate its own 
Thoughts or Motions, or indeed have any Thought reſulting from 
{uch Motion. | NN” 
Matte nar cs, $+ 18- Others would have Matter to be eternal, notwithſtanding that 


emal with an they allow. an pre, cogitative, immaterial Being. This, tho'.it take 
cernal Mind, EE the Being © 2 GOD, 6 268 it denies oneand the firſt great 
: © Piece of his Workmanſhip, the Creation, let us conſider it a little, Mare 
zer muſt beallowedeternal : Why ? Becauſe youcannot conceive how it 
can, be-made outof age ( why do you notalſo think your ſelfeter- 
nal? You will anſwer, perhaps, e about twenty or forty Years 
ſince, you began to be. But it I ask you what that Toz 1s, which began 
then to be, you can ſcarce tell me. Matter whereof you are made, 
began not then to be : forif it did, then itis not eternal : But it began to 
be put together 1a ſuch a faſhion and frame, as makes up your Body ; 
but yet that frame of Particles, is not You, it makesnot that thinkin 
Thing You are ; ( for I have now todo withone, who allowsan eternal, F 
immaterial, thinking Being, but would have unthinking Matter eter- 
nal too,;) therefore when did that thinking Thing beginto be? If it did 
never begin to be, then have you always a thinking Thing from 
Eternity ; the abſurdity whereof I need notconfute,till T meet with one, 
who is ſo void of Underſtanding, as toown it. If therefore you car al- 
lowa thinking Thing, to bemade out of nothing, « as all Things that 
are not eternal muſt be,) why alſo can you not allow it poſſible, for a | 
material Being to be made out of nothing, by an equal Power, but that 
ou have the experience of the one in view, and not of the other ? 
hough, when well conſidered, Creation ofa Spirit will befound to re- 
quire nole(s Power, thanthe Creation of Matter. Nay poflibly, if we 
would emancipate our felves from vulgar Notions, and raiſe our 
Thoughts, as far as they would reach, to a cloſer contemplation of 
things, we might be able to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming conception 
how Matter might at firſt bemade, and begin to exiſt by the power of 
that eternal firſt being : But to give beginning and being to a kT 
wou 
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would be found a more inconceivable efte of omnipotent Power. Bur 
this being what would perhaps lead us too far from the Notions, on 
which the Philoſophy now in the World 15built, it would not be par- 
donable to deviate fo far from them ; or to enquire, fo far as Grammar 
it ſelt would authorize, if the common fetled Opinion oppoſes it : Eſpe- 
cially in this place, where the received Doctrine ſerves well enough to 
our preſent purpoſe, and leaves this paſt doubr, that the Creation or 
Beginning of any one SUBSTANCE out of nothing, being once ad- 
mitted, the Creation of all other, but the CREATOR himſelf, may, 
with the ſame eaſe, be ſuppoſed. 


S. 19. But you will fay, Is it not impoſſible to admit of the 72aking matter not co- 


any thing oat of nothing, fince we cannot poſhbly conceive it? I anſwer, 
No: 1. Becauſe it is not reaſonable todeny the power of an infinite Be- 
ing, becauſe wecannot comprehend its Operations. We do not deny 
other effes upon this ground,becauſe we cannot poſhbly conceive the 
- manner of their Production. We cannot conceive how any thing but 
impulſe of Body can move Body ; and yet thatis not a Reaſon ſufficient 
to make us deny it poſſible, againſt the conſtant Experience, we have of 
it 1n our ſelves, in all our voluntary Motions, which are produced in us 
only by the free Adtion or Thought of our own Minds; and arenotr, 
nor can be the effe&s of the impulle or determination of the Motion of 
blind Matter, in or upon our Bodies; for then it could not be in our 
power or choice to alter it.For example: My right Hand writes, whiltt 
my left Hand is ſtill: What cauſes reſt in one, and motion in the other ? 
Nothing but my Will, a Thought of my Mind ; my "Thought only 
changing, the right Hand reſts, and the left Hand moves. This is mat- 
ter of fact, which cannot be denied : Explain this, and make it intelli- 
gible, and then the next ſtep will be to underſtand Creation. For the 
giving a new determination to the motion of the animal Spirits (which 

ome make uſe of to explain voluntary motion) clears not the difficul- 
ty one jot. To alter the determination of motion, being in this caſe no 
eaſier nor leſs, than to give motion it ſelf: Sincerhenew determination 
given tothe animal Spirits muſt beeither immediately by thought, or 
by ſome other body put in their way by thought, which was not 1n their 
way before, and ſo muſt owe its motion to thought ; either of which 
leaves voluntary motion as unintelligible as it was before. Inthe mean 
time, *tis an overvaluing our ſelves, to reduce all to the narrow mea» 
ſure of our Capacities; and toconclude all thingsimpoſſible ro bedone, 
whoſe manner of doing exceeds our Comprehenſion. This is to make 
our Comprehenſion infinite, or GOD finite, when what he can do, is 
limitted to what we can conceive of it. If you do not underſtand the 
Operations of your own finite Mind, that thinking Thing within you, 
do not deem it ſtrange, that you cannot comprehend the Operations 
of that eternal infinite Mind, who made and governs all Things, and 
whom the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain. 
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CH AP. AL 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of other Things. 


Is to be had on- $, I. HE Knowledge of our own Being, we have by intuition. 
h by Senſatt- The Exiſtenceof a GOD, Reaſon clearly makes known to 
” us, as has been ſhewn. 


The Kowledge of the Exiſtence of we” other thing we can have only 
by Sexſation : Forthere being no neceſſary connexion of real Exiſtence, 
with any 1dez a Man hath in his Memory, nor of any other Exiſtence 
but that of GOD, with the Exiſtence of any particular Man ; no par- 
ticular Man can know the Exiſtence of any other Being, but only 
when by aQtual operating upon him, it makes it ſelf perceived by him. 
For the having the Idea of any thing in our Mind, no more proves 
the Exiſtence of that Thing, than the piture of a Man evidences his 
being in the World, or the Viſions of a Dream make thereby a true 
Hiftory,” ' 

Inſtance white- &, : "Tis therefore the aQtual yard of Ideas from without, that 

neſs of this P* gives us notice of the Exiftence of other Things, and makes us know, 

* that ſomething doth exiſt at that time without us, which cauſes that 
Idea in us, though perhaps we neither know nor conſider how it doesit : 
For it takes not from the certainty of our Senſes, and the Ideas we re- 
ceive by them, that we know not the manner wherein they are produ- 
ced : v.g. whilt Iwrite this,T have,by the Paper affecting my Eyes,that 
Ideaproducedin my Mind, which whatever Objett caules,I call Whzze ; 
by which 1 bby chu that Qanry or Accident (7. e. whoſe appearance 
before my Eyes, always cauſes that Idea) doth really exiſt, and hath a 
Being without me. And of this, the greateſt aſſurance I can poſſibly 
have, and to which my Faculties can attain, is the Teſtimony of my 
Eyes, which are the proper and ſole Judges of this thing, whoſe Teſti- 
mony I have reaſon to rely on, as ſo certain, that I can no moredoubt, 
whilſt I write this, that I ſee White and Black, and that ſomething re- 
ally exiſts, that cauſes thar Senſation in me, than that I write or move 
wy Hand; whichis a Certainty as great, as humane Nature 1s capable 
O , concerning the Exiſtence of any Thing, but a Man's {elf alone, and 
ot GOD. 

This though S- 3-' The notice we have by our Senſes, of the exiſting of Things without 

not ſocertain s 5,though it be not altogether ſo certain,asour intuitive Knowledge, or 

4;monſ#rarin, the DeduCtions of our Reaſon,employ*d about the clear abſtraCt Ideas of 

7 Knowledge, Our Own Minds; yet itis ah aſſurance that deſerves the name of K yow- 

and proves the ſedge. If we perſuade our ſelves, that our Faculties at&t and inform us 

am .7 ., right, concerninig the exiſtence of thoſe ObjeQts that affe& them, it can- 

Po not paſs for an ill-grounded confidence : For I think no body can,in ear- 

neſt, be ſoſceptical, as to be uncertain of the Exiſtence of thoſe Things 
which he ſees and feels. Art leaſt, he that can doubt ſo far,(whatever 
he may have with his own Thoughts) will never have any Controver- 
fie withme; {incehe can neverbe fureI ſay any thing contrary to his O- 
pinion. As to my felf, Ithink Gop has given me aſſurance enough of 
tne Exiltence of Things without me : ſince by their different appliction, 
I can produce in my feif both Pleaſure and Pain, which is one great 


Concernment of my preſent ſtate. This is certain, the contidence that 
| | our 
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our Faculties do not herein deceive us, is the greateſt aſſurance we are 
Capable of, concerning the Exiſtence of material Beings. For we can- 
not act any thing, but by our Faculties ; nor talk of Knowledge it ſelf, 
bur by the help of thoſe Faculties, which are fitted to apprehend even 
what Knowledge is. But beſides the aſſurance we have from our Senſes 
themſelves, that they do not err4n the Information they give us, of the 
Exittence of Things without us, when they are affeQed by them, we 
are farther confirmed in this aſſurance, by other concurrent Reaſons. 

S. 4. Firſe, *Tis plain, thoſe Perceptions are produced in us by exte- rp, Berauſ: 
riour Cauſes affeRing our Senſes : Becauſe thoſe that want the Organs, of w* cant have 
any $ - : , .- them but by the 

y Senſe, never can have the Ideas belonging to that Senſe produced in inlet of the S1n- 
their Minds. This is too evident to be doubted : and therefore we can- ſes. 
not but be aſſured, that they come in by the Organs of that Senſe, and 


 Noother way. TheOrgansthemſelves,”tis plain, do not produce them : 


tor then the Eyes of a Man in the dark, would produce Colours, and his 
Noſe ſmell Roſes in the Winter : but we ſee no body gets the reliſh of 
a Pine-apple, till he goes to the Inazes, where it 1s, and taſtes it. 

F. 5. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes T find, that I cannot avoid the having Becuiſs antdea 
thoſe Ideas produced in my Mind. For though when my Eyes are ſhoe, fon eu! Ven- 
or Windows faſt, I can at Pleaſure re-call to my Mind the Ideas of ,.ter ow _ 
Light, or the Sun, which former Senſations had lodg'd in my Memory ; noy, are very 
ſoI can at pleaſure lay by that 1dez, and take into my view that of the 77"* Power 
ſmell of a Roſe, or tafte of Sugar. But if I turn my Eyes at noon to. 
wards the Sun, I cannot avoid the Ideas, which the Light, or Sun, then 

oduces in me. So that there is a manifeſt difference, between the 

1deas laid up in my Memory ; (over which, if they were there only, TI 
ſhould have conſtantly the fame power to diſpoſe of them, and lay them 
by at pleaſure ) and thoſe which force themſelves upon me, and T can- 
not avoid having. And therefore it mutt needsbe ſome exteriour cauſe, 
and the brisk aQing of fome Objets without me, whoſe efficacy I can- 
not reſiſt, that produces thoſe Ideas in my Mind, whether I will, or no. 
Beſides, there is no body who doth not perceive the difference in him- 
ſelf, between contemplating the Sun, as he hath the Idez of it in his 
Memory, and actually looking upon it : Of which two, his percepri- 
on is ſodiſtin&, that few of his /aeas are more diſtinguiſhable one from 
another. And therefore he hath certain knowledge, that they are not 
both Memory, or the Actions of his Mind, and Fanciesonly within him ; 
but that a&tual ſeeing hath a Cauſe withour. 

& 6. Thirdly, Add to this, that many of thoſe Ideas-are produced in ws Thirdly, plex- 
with pain, which afterwards we remember without the leaſt offence. "Thus ar or Pain, 
the pain of Heat or Cold, when the 1dez of it is revived in our Minds, 1,50 
gives us no diſturbance ; which, when felt, was very troubleſome, and /:tion, accon- 
is again, when aCtually repeated : which 1s occaſioned by the diſorder?" 5 
the external Obje&t caufes in our Bodies, when applied toit: And we: _—_ 
remember the pain of Hunger, Thirff, or the Head-ach, without any »#thout the ex- 
pain atall ; which would either never diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do' A — 
It, as often. as we thought of it, were there nothing more but 1deas 
floating in our Minds, and appearances entertaining our Fancies, with- 
out the real Exiſtence of Things affe&ting us from abroad. The ſame 
may be ſaid of Pleaſure, accompanying {cveralactual Senſations : And 
though mathematical Demonſtration depends nor upon ſenſe, yet the 

examining them by Diagrams, gives great credit to the Evidence of 
our Sight, and ſeems to give it a Certainty approaching to that of the 


Demonſtration it ſelf. For it would be -very itrange, that a Man 
{hould 
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ſhould allow it for an undeniable Truth, that two Angles of a F !2ure, 
which he meaſures by Lines and Angles of a Diagram, ſhould be bigget 
one than the other ; and yet doubt of the Exiſtence of thoſe Lines and 
Angles, whichby looking on, he makes uſe of to meaſure that by. 
11s cur  S+7- Fourthly, Our Senſes, in many caſes bear witneſs to the Truth of 
Sentes o161 on. each other's report, concerning the Exittence of ſenſible Things without 
anthers Teſti yg, He that ſees a Fire, may, if he doubt whether it be any thing more 
+ nerf ”; "+. than a bare Fancy, feel it too; and be convinced, by putting his Hand 
ward Things. in it. Which certainly could never be put into ſuch exquiſite pain, by 
a bare 1aez or Phantom, unleſs that the pain be atancy too: Which yet 
hecannot, when the Burn is well, by raiſing the 1dez of it, bring up: 
on himſelf again. 
Thus I fee, whulft T write this, I can —_ the Appearance of the 
Paper; and by deſigning the Letters, tell before-hand what new Idea 
it ſhall exhibit the very next moment, barely by drawing my Pen over 
it : which will neither appear ( let me fancy as much as I will ) ifmy 
Hand ſtands ftill; or though T move my Pen, if my Eyes be ſhut: 
Nor when thoſe Characters are once made on the Paper, can I chuſe 
afterwards but ſee them as they are; that is, have the Ideas of ſuch 
Letters as I have made. Whence it is manifeſt, that they are not 
barely the Sport and Play of my own Imagination, whenT tind, that 
the CharaCters, that were made at the pleaſure of my own Thoughts, 
do not obey them ; nor yet ceaſe to be, whenever I ſhall fancy it, bur 
continue to affeQ my Senſes conſtantly and regularly, according to the 
Figures I made them. 'To which if we will add, that theſight of thoſe 
ſhall, from another Man, draw ſuch Sounds, as I before-hand deſign 
they ſhall ſtand for, there will be little reaſon left to doubt, that thoſe 
Words, I write, do really exift without me, when they cauſe a lon 
ſeries of regular Sounds to affe&t my Ears, which could not be the < 
fe& of my Imagination, nor could my Memory retain them in that 
order. | 
..,, $8. But yet, if after all this, any one will be fo ſceptical, as to di- 
_— 94 wg {truſt hisSenſes, and to affirm, thart all we ſee and hear, feel and taſte, 
our Condition think and do, during our whole Being, is but the ſeries and deluding 
_—_ appearances of a long Dream, whereof there is no reality ; and there- 
fore will queſtion the Exiſtence ofall Things, or our Knowledge of any 
thing : I muſt defire him to conſider, that if all be a Dream, then he 
doth but dream, that he makes the Queſtion; and ſo it is not much 
matter, that a waking Man ſhould anſwer him. But yet, if he pleaſes, 
he may dream that I make this anſwer, That the certainty of Things 
exiſting i rerum Naturs, when we have the teſtimony of our Senſes for 
it, is not qnly as great as our frame can attain to, but as our Condition 
zeeds, For our Faculties being ſuited not to the full extent of Being, 
nor to a perfect, clear, comprehenſive Knowledge of things free from 
all'doubt and ſcruple; but to the preſervation of us, in whom they are; 
and accommodated to the uſe of Life: they ſerve to our purpoſe well 
enough, if they will but give us certain notice of thoſe Things, which 
are convenient or inconvenient to us. For he that ſees a Candle burn- 
ing, and hath experimented the force of its Flame, by putting his 
Finger in it, wall little doubt, that this is ſomething exiting without 
him, which does him harm, and puts him to great pain: which is aſ- 
{urance enough, when no Man requires greater certainty to govern his 
Actions by, than whar is as certain as his Attions themſelves. And if 
our Dreamer pleaſes to try, whether the glowing heat ot a glaſs Fur- 
| nace, 
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nace, be barely a wandring Imagination in a drowſy Mars Fancy, by 

putting his Hand into it, he may perhaps be wakened into a certainty 

greater than he could wiſh, that it is ſomething more than bare Imagi- 

nation. So that this Evidence 1s as great, as we can deſire, being as 

certain to us, as our Pleaſure or Pain; 5. e. N__ or Miſery ; be- 

yond which we have no concernment, either of Knowing or Being. 

Such. an aſſurance of the Exiſtence of Things without us, 1s ſufficient 

todireft us in the attaining the Good and avoiding the Evil, which is 

| cauſed by them, which i the important concerament we have of be- 

ing made acquainted with them. - , > VL, 

| 8. 9. In fine then, when our Senſes do aQtually convey into OUr But reaches m9 
| Underftandings any des, we cannot but be ſatisfied, that there doth f#therthar «c- 
ſomething at that time really exiſt without us, which doth affe& our OH 
Senſes, -and by them give notice of it ſelf to our apprehenſive Facul- 

ties, and aRually produce that Idea, which wethen perceive: and we 

cannot fo far diſtruſt their Teſtimony, as to doubt, that ſuch Colletti- 

ons of ſimple Ideas, as we have obſerved by. our Senſes to'be uni- 

ted together, do really exift together. But his Knowledge extends as 

far @' the of c19- gre of our Senſes, employ*d about particular Ob- 

jets, thar do then affe&t them, 41d mo farther. For if I ſaw ſuch a 


| ColleStion of ſimple 1deas, as is wont to be called Mzy, exitting toge- 
| ther one minute ſince, and am now alone, I cannot be certain, that 
the ſame Man exiſts now, ſince there is no neceſſary connexion of his 
Exiſtence a minute ſince, with his Exiftence now-: by a thouſand ways 
he may ceaſe to be, ſince I had the Teſtimony of my Senſes for his Ex- 
iftence. And if I cannot be' certain, - that ther Man I ſaw laſt to day, 
| is now in Being, I canlefs be certain, that he is ſo, who hath heen lon- 
| ger removed from my Senſes, and I have not'ſeen ſince yeſterday, or 
fince the laſt year : and much leſs can'I be certain of the Exiſtence of 
Men, that I never ſaw. And therefore though it be highly probable, 
that Millions of Men do now exiſt, yet whilſt Lam alone mn, this, 
I have no unqueſtionable Knowledge of it ; though the great likeli- 
hood of it puts me paſt doubt, and it be reafonable for me ro:do feve- 
ral things upon the confidence, that there are Men (and Men allo of 
my acquaintance, with whom I have to do) now in the World : But 
this is but probability, not Knowledge. 1210 | 

$. 10. Whereby yet we may obſerve, how fooliſh and vain a thing Foly to expe 
it is, fora Man of narrow Knowledge, who having Reaſon given him © _ ——_g 
to judge of the different evidence and probability of Things,” and to be on 
ſway'd accordingly ; how wazn, I ſay, it is to expet# Demonſtration and 
Certainty 5 things not capable of it ; and refuſe Aſſent to very rational 
Propoſitions, and aCt contrary to very plain and clear Truths, becauſe 
they cannot be made out ſo evident, as to ſurmount every the leaft (I 
will not ſay Reaſon, bur) pretence of doubting. He that iq; the or- 
dinary Aﬀairs of Life, would admit of nothing but dire plain 
Demonſtration, would be-ſure of nothing, in this World, but of pe- 
riſhing quickly, 'The wholefomneſs of his Meat or Drink would not 
give him reaſon to venture on it : And I would fain know, what *tis 
he could do upon fuch grounds, as were capable of no Doubt, no Qb- 
eCtion. | | 
F $. 11. As when our Senſes areaRually employ'd about any ObjeR, p,z zine 
we do know that it does exiſt ; ſo by our Memory we may be aſſured, is knw» by 
that heretofore Things, that affeted our Senſes, haveexiſted. And #7 
thus we have knowledge of the paſt Exiflence of ſeveral Things, whereof 
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our Senſes having toformed us, our Memories {till retain the Ideas; 
and of this we are paſt all doubr, ſo long as weremember well. But 
this Knowledge alſo reaches no farther than our'Senſes have formerly 
aſſured us. Thus ſeeing Water at this inſtant, *tis an unqueſtionable 
Truth to me, that Water, doth exiſt: and remembring that I faw it 
yeſterday, it will alſo be always true; and as long as my Memoty re- 
tains it, always an undoubted Propoſition to me, that Water didexift 
roth. July, 1688; as it will alſo be equally true, that a certain number 
of very. fine Colours did exift; which, at the fame time, T ſaw upon 
a Bubble of that Water : But being now quite out of the ſight both of 
the Water and Bubbles too, it is no more certainly known to me, that 
the Water doth now exiſt, than that the Bubbles or Colours therein do 
ſo; ir being no more neceſſary that Water {hould exiſt to day, becauſe 
it exiſted yeſterday, thanthat the Colours or Bubbles exiſt to day, be- 
cauſe they exiſted yeſterday, though it be exceedingly muckmore pro- 
bable, becauſe Water hath.been obſerved to continue long in Exiſtence, 
but Bubbles, and:the Colours on them quickly ceaſe to be., 


TheExillence of $- 12. What Ideas we have of Spirits, and how.we come by them, T 


havealready ſhewn. But though we have thoſe 1dzas in our Minds, and 
know we have them there, . the having the Ideas of Spirits does not 
make us &zow, that any ſuch 'Fhings doexiſt without us, or thaz there 
are any finite Spirits, or any other ſpiritual Beings, but the. Eternal 
GOD... We have ground from revelation, and ſeveral other Reaſons, _ 
to belieye with aſſurance, that there are ſuch Creatures: but our Sen- 
es not being able to diſcover them, we want the means of knowing 
their: particular Exiftences. For, wecan no more know, that there are 
finite Spirits really-exiſting, by the 14ea we have of ſuch Beings.in-our 
Minds, than by the':[deas any one has: of Fairies, or Centaurs,. he 
can come to know, that Things: anſwering thoſe [apas, do really exiſt. 
_ And thereforeconcerning the. Exiſtence of finite Spirits, as wellas ſe- 
veral other Things; we muſt content our ſelves with the Evidence of 
Faith; but univerſal certain Propoſitions concerning this matter are be- 
yond our reach. For however true it may be, v. g.that all the intelli- 
gent Spirits that GOD ever created, doſtill exiſt ; yet it can never make 
a part of our certain Knowledge. Theſe and the like Propoſitions, we 
may aſſent to, as highly probable, but are not, I fear, in this itate,. ca- 
 pableofknowing. We are not then to put others upon demonſtrating, 
nor our {elves upon-ſearch of univerſal Certainty 1n all thoſe matters, - 
wherein we are riot. capable of any other Knowledge, but what our 
Senſes give us inthisor that particular. 
$. 13. By. which it appears, that there are two ſorts of Propoſitions. 


poſitions concr3- 1*, : There 18 one ſort! of Propoſitions concerning the Exiſtence of any 


thing. anfwerabls to ſuch an Ide - as having the Idea of an Elephant, 
Phenix, Motion, or an Angel, in my Mind, the firſt and natural en- 
quiry.is, Whether ſuch athing does any whereexiſt? And this Know- 
ledge is only. of Particalars. No exittence of any: thing withour us, 
but only.of GOD, can certainly be known farther than our-Senfes in- 
form us. 2%. There isanother ſort of Propoſitions, wherein is expreſſed 


the Agreement, or Diſagreement of onr abſtract 1deas, and their de- 
pendence one on another. Such Propoſitions may be «niverſa? and 
certain. So having the 1d2a of GOD and my ſelf, of Fear and Obedi- 
ence, I cannot hut be ſure that GOD is to be feared and obeyed by me: 
And this Propoſition will be certain, concerning Maz 1n general, if T 
have made an abſtraft Idea of ſuch a Species, whereof Lam one _ 
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cular, Bur yet this Propoſition, how certain ſoever, That Men ought 
to fear and obey GOD, proves not to me the Exiſtence of Men in the 
World, but will be true ofall ſuch Creatures, whenever they do exilt ; 

Which certainty of ſuch general Propoſitions, depends on the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement is to be diſcovered in thoſe abſtra&t Ideas. 

S. 14. In the former caſe, our Knowledge is the conſequence of the 14 grnwa! 
Exiſtence of Things producing 1deas in our Minds by our Senſes : in Propoftions 
the latter, Knowledge is the conſequence of the Ideas ( be they what 5/7 aa 
they will ) that are in our Minds producing there general certain Pro- | 
poſitions. Many of thele are called eterne veritates, and all of them 
indeed are ſo; not from being written all or any of them in the Minds 
of all Men, or that they were any of them Propoſitions in any ones 
Mind, till he, having got the abſtract Ideas, joyn'd or ſeparated them 
by affirmation or negation. But whereſoever we can ſuppoſe ſuch a 
creature as May is, endowed with ſuch faculties, and thereby furniſhed 
with ſuch Ideas, as we have, we mult conclude, he muſt needs, when 
he applies his thoughts to the conſideration of his Ideas, know the 
truth of certain Propoſitions, that will ariſe from the Agreement or Diſ- 

; agreement, which he will perceive in his own 1dezs. Such Propoſitions 
| are therefore called Eternal Truths, not becauſe they are Eternal Pro- 
poſitions aCtually formed, and antecedent to the Underſtanding, thar 
at any time makes them; nor becauſe they are imprinted on the Mind 
from any patterns, that are any where of them out of the Mind, and 
| exiſted before : But becauſe being once made, about abſtract 1dezs, 1o 
| as to be true, they will, whenever they can be ſuppoſed to be made 
again at any time paſt or tocome, by a Mind having thoſe Ideas, al- 
ways aQtually be true. For Names being {ſuppoſed to ſtand perpetual- 
ly for the ſame Ideas ; and the ſame Ideas having immutably the fame 
Habitudes one to another, Propoſitions, concerning any abſtraQt Idea, 
that are once true, muſt needs be eternal Verities: 


CH A P. Xa 
Of the Improvement of our Knowledge. 


$. 1-J T having been the common received Opinion amongſt Men of  , ,_ ;. 
| Letters, that Maxims were the foundations of all Knowledge + rg 
and that the Sciences were each of them built upon certain precognita, ins. 
from whence the Underſtanding was to take its riſe, and by which it 
was tocondutt it ſelf, in its enquiries into the matters belonging to that 
Science ; the beaten Road of the Schools has been, to lay down in the 
beginning one or more general Propoſitions, as Foundations whereon 
tobuild the Knowledge that was to be had of that Subje&t. Theſe Do- 
Arines thus laid down for Foundations of any Science, were called 
Principles, as the beginnings from which we mult ſet out, and look no 
farther backwards in our Enquiries, as we have already obſerved. 
$. 2 One Thing, which might probably give an occaſion to this way (rhe —=y 
of proceeding in other Sciences, was (as Ituppoſe) the good ſucceſs it that 9pinim. 
ſeemed to have in Mathematicks, wherein Men, being obſerved to attain 
a great certainty of A. = Sciences came by pre-eminence 
to 
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to be called Mad5uale, and wd3vorr, Learning, Or things learn'd, through- 
ly learn'd, as having of all others the greateſt certainty, clearneſs, and 
evidence in them ; : | 
S. 3. But if any one will-conlider, he will (Igueſs)find, that the great 
advancement and certainty of real Kpowledge, which Mea arrived to in 
theſe Sciences, was not owing to the influence of theſe Principles, nor 
derived from any peculiar advantage they received from two or three 
general Maxims laid down in the beginning ; but from: the clear, diſtine?, 
complete Ideas their Thoughts were employ'd about, and the relation of 
Equality and Exceſs ſo clear between ſome of them, that they had an 
intuitive Knowledge, and by that, a way to diſcover it in others, and 
this without the help of thoſe Maxzms. ForT ask, Ts it not poſſible for a 
young Lad to know, that his whole Body 1s bigger than his little Fin- 
ger, but by virtue of this Axiom, that the whole is bigger than apart ; 
nor be aſſared of it, till he has learned that Maxim? Or.cannot a Coun- 
try-Wenchiknow, that having received a'Shilling from one that owes 
her three, and a Shilling alfo from another that owes her three, that the 


remaining Debts in each of their Hands areequal? cannot ſhe know this, 


IT fay, without ſhe fetch the certainty of it from this Maxim, That if 
you take "oy from Equals, the remainder will be Equals, a Maxim which 

e never heard or thought of? I defire any one to conſider, 
from what has been elſewhere ſaid, which is known firſt and cleareſt 
by moſt People, the particular inſtance, or the general Rule; and which 
it is that-gives Lifeand Birth to the other. Theſe general Rules are but 
the comparing aur more es and abſtra&t Ideas, which are the 
Workmanſhip of the Mind, made, and Names given tothem, for the 


eaſier diſpatch initsReaſonings,anddrawing intocomprehenfiveTerms, 


and ſhort Rules, its various and multiplied Obſervations. But Know- 
ledge began in the Mind, and was founded on particulars ; though af- 
terwards, perhaps, no notice be taken thereof : -it being natural tor the 
Mind (forward {till to enlarge its Knowledge) moſt attentively to lay 
up thole general Notions, and make the proper ule of them, which is 
to disburden the Memory of the cumberiome load of Particulars. For 
T deſire it may be conſidered what more certainty there is to a Child, 
or any one, that his Body, Little-Finger and all,is bigger than his Little- 


' Finger alone, after you have given-to his Body the Name whole, and 


to his Little-Finger the Name pars, than he could have had before ; 
or what new Knowledge concerning his Body, can theſe two relative 
Terms give him, which he could not have without them ? Could he 
not know that his Body was bigger than his Little-Finger, it his Lan- 


' guage were yet {o imperfe&, that he had no ſuch relative Terms as 


whole and part? T ask farther when he has got theſe Names, how is he 
morecertain that his Body is a who/e, and his Little-Fingera part, than 


the was or might be certain before, he learnt thoſe Terms, that his Bo- 


dy was bigger than his Little-Finger ? Any one may as reaſonably 
doubt or deny that his Little-Finger is a part of his Body, as that it 
is leſs than his Body. And he that can doubt whether it beleſs, will 
as certainly doubt whether it be a Part. Sothat the Maxim, The who/e 
5 bigger than apart, can never be made uſe of to prove the Little-Fin- 
ger leſs than the Body, but when it is uſeleſs, by being brought to 
convince one of a truth which he knows already. For he that does 
not certainly know that any parcel of matter, with another parcel of 
matter joyr'd to it, is bigger than either of them alone, will never be 
able toknow it by the help of theſe two relative Terms whole and parr, 
make of them what Maxim you pleaſe. S. 4. But 
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F. 4. But be it inthe Mathematicks as it will, whether it be clearer, 
that taking anInch froma black Line of two Inches, and an Inch from A build enraged) 
red Line of two Inches, the remaining parts of the two Lines will be <arios Princ- 
equal, or that #f you take equals from equals, the remainder will be equals y-_ 

hich, Tay, of theſe two, ts the clcarer and firſt known, I leave to 
any one to determine, it not being material to my preſent occaſion. 7 
That which I have here to do, is to enquire, whether if it, be the 
readieſt way to Haw edge, to begin with general Maxims, and build 
upon them, it be ;yet a ſafe way to take the Principles, which are laid 
down 1n any other Science, as unqueſtionable. Truths; and ſo receive 
them without examination, and adhere to them, without ſuffering 
them to be doubted of, becauſe Mathematicians have been ſo happy, 
or ſo fair, to uſe none but ſelf-evident and undeniable. If this be {o, 

I know not what may not paſsfor Truth in Morality, what may not 
be introduced and proved in Natural Philoſophy. _ 

Let that Principle of ſome of the old Philoſophers, That allis Matter, 
_ and that there is nothing elſe, be received for certain and indubitable, 
and it will be eaſy to be ſeen by the Writings of ſome that haverevived 
it again in our days, what conſequences it will lead us into: Let any one, 
with Polemo, take the World ; or, with the Szozcks, the &vher, or the 
Sun ; or, with Azaximenes, the Air, to be God; and what a Diviaity, 
Religion,and Worſhip mult we needs have! Nothing can be ſo dengerow:, 
4s Principles thus taken ap without queſtioning or examination ; eſpecially 
if they be ſuch as concern Morality, which influence Men's Lives, and 
give abiaſs to all their Aftions. Who might not ji by cxpertancther 
kind of Life 1g Ari/tippus, who. placed Happineſs in bodily, Pleaſure; 
and in Aztiſthenes, who made; Virtue ſuſſicient to Felicity,? And he 
who, with Plato, ſhall place Beatitude in the. Knowledge of GOD, 
will have his Thoughts raiſed toother Contemplations; than thoſe who 
look not beyond this ſpot of Earth, - and thoſe periſhing Things which 
are to be had in it. He that, with Archelaws, ſhall lay it down as a Prin- 
Ciple, That Right and Wrong, Honeſt and'Diſhoneſt, are defined only 
by Laws, and not by Nature, will have other meaſures of moral Re- 
Qtitude and Pravity, than thoſe who take it for granted, that we are 
under Obligations antecedent to all humane. Conititutions, 

S. 5. If thereforethoſe that paſs for Principles, are not certain, (which,,. . 
we muſt have ſome way to know, that we may be able to diſtinguiſh :ais wo t 
them from thoſe that are doubtful, but are only made foto us by our 74. 
blind aſſent, we are liable to be miſled by them ; and inſtead of being 
guided into Truth, we ſhall, by Principles, beonly confirmed in Mi- 
ttake and Errour. 5] ” 

$. 6. But ſince the Knowledge of the Certainty of Principles, as well z.: © conpare 
as ofall other Truths, dependsonly upon' the perception, we have, of 10, a 
the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our Ideas, the way to improve our © NT 
Kyowleage, is not, IT am ſure, blindly, and with an implicit Faith, to, , ...... 
receive and ſwallow Principles; but 1s, I think, 70 get and fix in owr 
Minds clear, diſtini#, and complete Ideas, as far as they- are to be had, 
and annex to them proper and conſtant Names. And thus, perhaps, with- 
out any other Principles, but barely conſidering thoſe perfect 1deas, 
and by comparing them one with another, finding their Agreement, and 
Diſagreement, and their ſeveral Relations and Habitudes ; we {hall 
get more true and clear Knowledge, by-the conduCt of this one Rule, 
than by taking up Principles, and thereby putting our Minds into the 


diſpoſal of others, | ; 
Ddd 2 S. 7. We 
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$. 7. We muſt theretore, if we will. proceed, as Reaſon adviſes, adapt 

whe Fabhun our methods of Enquiry to the nature of the Ideas we examine, and the 

tingkaowledz, Trgth we ſearch after. General and certain Truths, are only founded 

#1 rag :n the Habitudes and Relations of abſtract Ideas. A ſagacious and me- 

ideas —-thodical application of our Thoughts, for the finding out theſe Relati- 

.ons, is the only way to diſcover all, that can be put, with Truth and 

certainty concerning them,into general Propoſitions. By what ſteps we 

are to proceed intheſe, is to be learned in the Schools of the Mathema- 

ticians, who from very plain and eaſy beginnings, by gentle degrees, 

and a continued Chain of Reaſonings, proceed to the diſcovery and 

demonſtration of Truths, that appear at firſt ſight beyond human Ca- 

pacity. The Art of finding Proofs, and the adnurable Methods they 

have invented for the ſingling out, and laying in order thoſe interme- 

diate Ideas, that demonſtratively ſhew the equality or inequality of un- 

applicable quantities, is that which has carried them ſo far, and pro- 

duced ſuch wonderful and unexpeQed diſcoveries: but whether ſome- 

thing likethis, in hy us of other Ideas, as well as thoſe of magnitude, 

' may not in time be found out, I will not determine. This, I think, 

I may fay, that if other 1des, that are the real, as well as nortiinal E{- 

ſences of their Species, were purſued in the way familiar to Mathema- 

ticians, they would carry our Thoughts farther, and with greater 
evidenceand clearneſs, than poſſibly we are apt to imagine. 

By which Me &, 8,” This gave methe confidence toadvance that 7 997 which 


rality alſo may 


| ' I ſnggeſt, Chap. 2. viz. That Morality i capable of Demonſtration, as well 

ET. ae ladlcomjcks or the Ideas that Echicks a. converſant about, be- 

| ing all real Eſſences, and ſuch as, IT imagitie; have a diſcoverable con-. 

nexion and agreement one with another; ſo far as we can find their 

Habitudes and Relations, ſo far we ſhall be poſſeſſed of certain, real, 

and general Truths: and:T doubt not, but if a right method were ta- 

ken, a great part of Morality might be made out with that clearneſs, 

that could leave, toa conſidering Man, no morereaſon to doubt, than 

he could have to doubt of the Truth of Propoſitions in Mathematicks, 
whichhave been demonſtrated to him. | 

but Knowledge $+ 9. In our ſearch after the Knowledge of Subſtances, our want of | 

of nadies is to Teas, that are ſuitable to ſuch a way of proceeding, obliges us to a 

- in9-$0 #7 quite different method. Weadvance not here, as in the other (where 

y 7 ©?" our abſtraft Ideas are real as well as nominal Eſſences) by contempla- 

ting out 1deas; and conſidering their Relations and Correſpondencies ; 

that helps us very little, for the-Reaſons, that in another place we have 

at largeſet down. By which, Ithink,it isevident, that Subſtances afford 

Matter of very little general Knowledge ; and the bare Contemplation 

of their abſtra&t Ideas, will carry us buta very little way in the ſearch 

of Truth and Certainty. What then are we to do for the improvement 

ot our Kpowheage in ſubſtaintial Beings? Here we are to take a quite con- 

trary Courſe, the want of 7deas of their real Eſſences ſends'us from our 

own'Thoughts, to the Things themſelves, as they exiſt. Experience here 

muſt teach me, what Reaſon cannot : and *tis by trying alone, thatT can 

certainly know,what other Qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of my complex 

Idea,. v.gi Whether that yelow, heavy, com Body, I call Gola, be mal- 

leable, or no ; which Experience (which way ever it prove, inthat par- 

ticular Body, Texamine) makes me not certain, that it is fo, inal], or 

any other yellow, heavy, fuſible Bodies, but that which I have tried. Be- 


cauſe 1tis no Conſequence one way or other from my complex 1aes; 
the Neceſſity or inconſiſtence of Malleability, hath no viſible conne- 
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xion with the Combination of that Colour, Weight, and Fuſibilityin any 
body. What Thave faid here of the nominal Eſſence of Go14, ſuppoſed 
to conſiſt of a Body of ſuch a determinate Colour Weight, and Fuſibility, 
will hold true, if Malleableneſs, Fixedneſs, and Solubility in Aqua Regia 
be added. to it. Our Reaſonings from theſe 1deas will carry usbut a 
little way inthe certain diſcovery of the other Properties in thoſe Ma{- 
ſes of Matter, wherein all theſe areto be found. Becauſe the other Pro- 
perties of {uch Bodies, depending not on theſe, but on that unknown 
real Eflence,on which theſealſo depend, we cannot by them diſcover the 
reſt ; we can go.no farther than the ſimple 7deas of our nominal Eſſence 
will carry us, which is very little beyond themſelves; and fo afford us 
but very ſparingly any certain, univerſal, and uſeful Truths. For u 
Traal, ak found that particular piece (and all others of that Colour, 
Weight, and Fulibility, thatT ever tried) malleable, that alſo makes now 
Xerhaps, a part of my complex Idea, part of my nominal Eſſence of 
Gold : Whereby though I make my complex Iaes, to which I affixthe 
Name Gold, to conſiſt of more ſimple 1deas than before: yet ſtill, it 
not containing the real Efſence ofany Species of Bodies, it helpsme not 
certainly to know [TI fay to know, perhaps, it may to conjefture) the 
other remaining Properties of that Body, farther than they have a vi- 
ſible connexion, with ſome or all of the ſimple 1deas, that make up my 
nominal Efſence. For Example, I cannot be certain from this. com- 
plex 1des, whether Gold be fixed,. or no:: Becauſe, as before, there is 
no neceſſary connexion, or inconfiſtence to be. diſcovered betwixt. a 
complex 1dea of a Body, yellow, heazy, fufible, malleable, betwixt theſe, 
I fay, and Fixedneſs, ſo thatI may certainly know, that in whatſoe- 
ver Body theſe are found; there Fixedneſs is ſure to be., Here again for, 
aſſurance, Imuſt apply my ſelf to Experience; as far as that reaches, I 
may have certain Knowledge, but no farther. :: .. ET” | 
S. 10, Ideny not, but a Man accuſtomed torational-and regular Ex--Tbic may pro- 
periments ſhall be able to ſee farther into the Nature of Bodies, and + of 
gueſs righter at their yet unknown Properties,than one, that. isaStrang-2e* 
er tothem: But yet, as I have ſaid, this isbut Judgment and Opinion, 
not Knowledge and Certainty. This way of getting, and improving owr 
Kyowledge in Subſtances only by Experience and Hiſtory, which is all 
thatthe weakneſs of our Faculties in this State of Mediocrity, which we 
are in in this World, can attain to,makes me ſuſpe&, that natural Philo- 
ſophy is not capable of being made a Science. We are able, I imagine, to 
reach very little general Knowledge concerning the Species of Bodies, 
and their ſeveral Properties. Experiments and Hiſtorical Obſervations 
we may have, from which we may draw Advantages of Eaſe and 
Health, and thereby increaſe our ſtock of Conveniences for this Life : 
but beyond this, I tear our Talents reach not, nor are out Faculties, as 
T gueſs, able to advance. | | 
$. 11. From whence it is obvious to conclude, that ſinceour Faculties,,, ,., ft ed 
are not fitted to penetrate into the internal Fabrick and Teal Eſſences of for mma 
Bodies; bur yet plainly diſcover tous the Being of a GOD, and the M77*ve-, 
Knowledge of our ſelves, enough tolead us into a full and clear diſco- rmyrovements. 
very of our Duty, and great Concernment, it will become us, as ratio- 
nal Creatures, to imploy thoſe Faculties we have about, what they are 
moſt adapted to, and follow the direCtion of Nature, where it ſeems to 
point us out the way .For*tis rational to conclude, that our proper Im- 
ployment lies in thoſe Enquiries, andin that ſort of Knowledge, which 
is moſt ſuited ro our natural Capacities, and carries in it our greateſt ” 
tereſt, 
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tereſt, #.*e. the Condition of our eternal Eftate. Hence I think T may 

conclude, that Morality 1s the proper Science, and Buſineſs of Mankind in 
general ; (whoare both concerned, and fitted to ſearch out their Su- 
mun Bonum,) as ſeveral Arts, converſant aboutfeveral partsof Nature, 
are the Lot and private Talent of particular Men, for the commonuſe 
of humane Life, and'their own particular Subſfiſtence m this World. Of 


what Conſequence the diſcovery of one natural Body, and its Proper- 


But muſt be- 
ware of Hyp0- 
theſes and 
wrong Princ;- 
ples, 


ties may be to humane Life, the whole grear Continent of Americg is a 
convincing inftance'; 'whote Tenorance in ufeful Arts, and wantofthe 
oreateſt part of the Chnvenjences of Life, in a Country that abounded 
with'all ſorts of natural Plenty, T think, may beattributed to their Tg- 
norance, of what was to be found ina very ordinary deſpicable Stone, 
I mean the Mineral- of 1roz. And whatever we think of our Parts or 
Improvements in this part of the World, where Knowledge and Pten- 
ty ſeem'to vie each with other ; yet to any one, that will ſeriouſly re- 
fle& on it, I ſuppoſe, it will appear paſt doubt, that were the uſe of 
Fosloftamong us,' we ſhould ma few Apes be unavaidably reduced 
tothe'Wants and Tgnorance of the ancient ſavage Americans, whoſe na- 
turalEndowments and Provifions come no way ſhort of thoſe of the 
moſt flouriſhing and polite Nations. - So that he who firſt made known 
the nfe of that one contemptible Mineral, may be truly ſtyled the Fa- 
ther of Arts, and Author of Plenty. | 
-. $:x2. I would nor therefore be thought. to diſ-efteem, or diſſuade the 
Study of Natare, Treadily agree the Contemplationof his Works gives 
us occaſion to admire, revere, and glorify their Author : and if rightly 
doe iy be of greater benefitto Mankind, thanthe Monumentsof 


exemplary Charity, that have at fo prove, Clit been taiſed, by the 
Founders of Hoſpitals and Alms-houtes. He that firſt invented Print- 


0g; diſcovered the Uſe of the Compals; ' or made publick the Virtue 
ight Uſe of K# Kzne,did more for the propagation of Knowledge ; 


ns; 
for the ſupplyingand increaſe of uſefal commodities ; and faved more 
from theGrave,thanthoſe who built Colleges, Work-houſes,and Hoſpi- 


tals.” All that T would fay, is, that we ſhould notbetoo forwardly pof- 
ſefſed with the Opinion, or ExpeQtationof Knowledge, whereit isnot 
to'be had ;-or by ways, that will not attain it : That we ſhould nor 
take:doubtful Syſtems, for complete Sciences ; nor unintelligible No. 
tions, 'for ſcientifical Demonſtrations. 'In the Knowledge of Bodies, we 
miſt be-content ro glean, what we can, from particular Experiments : 
ſince we cannot from a Diſcovery of their real Eſſences, graſp at a time 
whole Sheaves ; and im bundles, comprehend the Natureand Properties 
of whole Species together. Where our Enquiry is concerning Co-exi- 
ſence; or Repugnanicy to .co-exift, which by Contemplation of our 
1dsax,weeannot diſcover ; there Experience, Obfervation, and natural 
Hiſtoryg mult give us by,our Senſes, and by retail, an infight into cor- 
poreal Subſtances. '** The Knowledge of Bodies we muſt get by our 
Senſes, 'warily employed in taking notice of their Qualities, and Opera- 
tions" on one another : And what we hope to know of ſeparate Spirits 
in this World, we muſt, Irhink, expect only from Revelation. He 
that ſhall conſider, how /ittlegeneral Maxims, precarious Principles, and 
Hypotheſes laid down at Pleaſure, have promoted true Kpowledge, orhelped 
ro ſatisfy the Enquiries of rational Men after real Improvements ; How 
little,I ſay, the ſerting out at thar end, has for many Ages together ad- 
vanced Men's Progrets towards the Knowledge ot natural Philoſophy, 
will think, we have Reaſon tothank thoſe, who inthis latter Age _ 
| taken 
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taken another Courſe, and have trod out tous, though not an eafier 
way to learned Ignorance, yet a ſurer way to profitable Knowledge: 

F. 13. Not that we may not, to explain any Pheanomens of Nature, rz, wc »/: of 
make uſeofany probable Zhpotheſis whatſoever : Hypotheſes, ifthey are Hyoteſes. 
well made, areatleaft great helps to the Memory, and often dire& us 
to new diſcoveries. But my Meaning is, that we ſhould wot take up any 
one 700 haſtily, (which the Mind, that would always penetrateinto the 
Cauſes of Things, and have Principles to reſt on, is very apt+to do,) till 
we have very well examined Particulars,and made feveralExperiments, 
in that thing which we would explain by our Hypothelis,and ſee whe- 
ther it will agree to them all; whether our gw will carry us 
quite through, and not be as inconſiſtent with one Phenomenon of Na- 
ture, as they ſeem to accommodate, andexplain anotaer. And atleaſt; 
that we take care, that the Name of Principles deceive us not, nor ims 
poſe on us, by making us receive that for an unqueſtionable Truth, 
which is really, at beſt, but a very doubtful conjecture, ſuch asare 
moſt (T had almoſt faidall) of the Hypotheſes in natural Philoſophy: 

$. 14. But whether natural Philoſophy be capable of Certainty, of oe, and 4;: 
no, the ways to enlarge our Knowledge, as far as weare capable, ſeem toftin 1deas 


me, in ſhort, to be theſe two: with ſettled 
L Names, and 


Firſt, The Firſt is to get and ſettle in our Minas determined Tdeas of 1h, fading of 
thoſe Things, whereof we have general or ſpecific. Names; at lealt of fo eſs = 6 


many of them as we would conſider and improve our Knowledge ing}. 
or reaſon about. And ifthey be ſpecific Ideas of Subſtances, we ſhould djjagreement, 


endeavour alſo to make them ascomplete as we can, whereby Imean, «7 te =o. 
thar w {h ad he T4; Por ge, Br - to enlarge our 
e ſhould put together as many ſimple Ideas, as being Knowledge. 


ly obſerved to co-exiſt, may perfeQly determine the Species: Andeach 
of thoſe ſimple Ideas, which are the ingredients of our Complex, one 
ſhould be clear and diftin& in our Minds. Forit being evident, that 
our Knowledge cannot exceed our Ideas ; as far as they are either im- 
perfeQ;confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expe&t to havecertain, perfeCt, 
or clear Knowledge. 
Seconaly, The other is the Art of finding out thoſe Intermediate Ideas, 
which may ſhew us the Agreement, or Repugnancy of other Tex, 
whichcannot be immediately compared. ardent 
S. 15. That theſe two (and not the relying on Maxims, anddraws an infance of 
ing Conſequences from ſome general Propofitions) aretheright Mes: /- | 
thod of improving our Knowledgein the 1deas of other Modes befides 
thoſe of quantity, the Conſideration of Mathematical Knowledge will 
eaſily inform us. Where firſt we ſhall find, that he, thathas nora per. 
fe&, and clear 7dea of thoſe Angles, or Pigures of which he deſires to _ 
know any thing, is utterly thereby uncapable of any Knowledge about 
them. Suppoſe but a Man, nottohave a perfe& exa&t Tee of a right 
Angle, a Scalenum, or Trapeztum ; and there is nothing more certain 
than, that he'will in vain ſeck any Demonſtrationabout-them. Far- 
ther it is evident, thatit was not the influence of thoſe Maxims, which 
are taken for Principles in Mathematicks, that hath led the Maſters of 
thar Science into thoſe wonderful Diſcoveries they have made. Let 
a Man of good Parts know allthe Maxims generally made uſe of in Ma _ 
thematicks never ſo perfeAly, and contemplate their Extent and Con- 
ſequences, as muchas he pleaſes, he will by their Afiſtance, T ſuppoſe, 
ſcarce ever come to know that the /qrare of the Hyporenuſe in 4 right 
angled Triangle, is equal to the ſquares of the two other ſides. TheKnows 
ledge, that the Whole is equal to all its Parts, andif you take Equals fron 


Equals, the remainder will be Equal, &c. helped hum not, I preſume, = 
ens 
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this Demonſtration : And a Man may, I think pore long enough on 
thoſe Axioms, without ever ſeeing one jot the more of mathematical 
Truths. They have been diſcovered by the Thoughts otherways ap- 
plied : The Mind had other Objeas; other Views before it, far difte- 
rent from thoſe Maxims, when it firſt got the Knowledge of ſuch kind 
of Truths in Mathematicks, which Men well enough acquainted with 
thoſe received Axioms, but ignorant of their Method, who firit made 
theſe Demonſtrations, can never ſufficiently admire. And who knows 
what Methods, to enlarge our Knowledge in other parts of Science, 
may hereafter be invented, anſwering that of A4/zebra in Mathema- 
ticks, which ſo readily finds out Ideas of Quantities to meaſure others 
by, whoſe Equality or Proportion we could otherwiſe very hardly, or, 
perhaps, never come to know ? 
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CHAP. XIIL 


Some farther Conſiderations concerning our Knowledge. 


| C. I. UR Kpowleage, as in other Things, fo in this, has a great Con- 
end cnremnag formity with our Sight, that it is zeither wholly neceſſary, or 
oo volunra- wholly voluntary. Tt our Knowledge were altogether neceſlary, all Men's 
ry. Knowledge would not only be alike, but every Man would know all 
thatis knowable : and if it were wholly voluntary, ſome Mea fo little 
regard or value it, that they would have extremelittle, or none at all. 
Men that have Senſes, cannot chuſe but receive ſome Ideas by them; 
and ifthey have Memory, they cannot bur retain ſome of them ; and 
if they haveany diſtinguiſhing Faculty, cannot but perceive the Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement of ſome of them one with another : As he that 
has Eyes, if he will open them by day, cannot bur ſee ſome Objects, 
and perceive a difference in them. Bur though a Man with his Eyes 
open in the Light, cannot but ſee ; yet there becertain Objets, which 
he may chuſe whether he will turn his Eyes to; there may be in his 
reach a Book containing Pif&tures, and Diſcourſes, capable to delight, 
orinſtruQt him, which yet he may never have the Will roopen, never 
take the Pains to look into. &* 
the application . - $. 2. 'Thereis alſo another thing in a Man's Power,and that is,though 
voluntary 3 but he turns his Eyes ſometimes towardsan ObjeR, yet he may chuſe whe- 
things are, nor ther he will curiouſly ſurvey it, and with an intent application, endea- 
as we pleaſe. your to obſerve accurately all that is viſible in it. Bur yet what he does 
ſee, hecannot ſee otherwiſe than he does. It depends not on his Will to 
ſee that Black, which appears Tellow ; nor to perſuade himſelf, that what 
actually ſca/ds him, feels cold: 'The Earth will not appear painted with 
Flowers, nor the Fields covered with V erdure,whenever he has a Mind 
toit: in the cold Winter,hecannot help ſeeing it white and hoary, it he 
will look abroad. Juſt thusis it with our Underſtanding, all that isw0- 
lantary in our Knowledge, is the employing, or with-holding any of our 
Facalties from this or that ſort of ObjeQs, and a more, or leſs accurare 
ſurvey ofthem : But they being employed, our Will hath no Power wo 
determine the K owleage of the Mindone way or other; thatis done only 
by the Objets themſelves, as far as they are clearly diſcovered. wn 
| therefore 
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therefore, as far as Men's Senſes are converſant about external Obje&ts, 
the Mind cannot but receive thoſe Ideas, whichare preſented by them, 
and be informed of the Exiſtence of Things without : and fo far as 
Men's Thoughts converſe with their own determined 1deas, they can- 
not but, in ſome meaſure, obſerve the Agreement, and Diſagreement 
that.is to be found amongſt ſome of them, which is ſo far Knowledge: 
and if they have Names for thoſe Ideas which they have thus conſi- 
dered, they muſt needs be aſſured of the'Truth of thoſe Propoſitions, 
which expreſs that Agreement,or Diſagreement, they perceive in them, 
and be undoubtedly convinced of thoſe Truths: For what a Man ſees, 
he cannot bur ſee ; and what he perceives, he cannot but know that he 
perceives. 

$. 3. Thus he that has got the Ideas of Numbers, and hath takenthe mfance 5n 
Pains to compare Ore, Two, and Three, to Six, cannotchuſe but know: Y=ters. 
that they are equal: He that hath got the Idea of a Triangle, and 
found the ways to meaſure its Angles, and their Magnitudes, iscertain 
that its three Angles are equal totwo right ones. Andcan as littledoubt 
of that,as of this Truth , that iz #s impoſſible for the ſame to be, and not to 


be. | 

He alfo that haththe 7dez of an intelligent, but frail and weak Being, 7; Netw! 5c 
made by and depending on another, who is eternal, omnipotent, per- gion. 
fealy wiſe and good, will as certainly know that Man is to honour, 
fear, and obey GOD, as that the Sun ſhines whea he ſees it." * For if he 
hath but the 1deas of two ſuch Beings in his mind, and will turn his 
Thoughts that way, and conſider them, he will as certainly find that 
the Inferior, Finite, and Dependeat, is under an Obligation to obey 
the Supreme and Infinite, as he is certain to find, that Three, Four, and 
Seven, are leſs than Fifteen, if he will conſider, and compute thoſe 
Numbers; nor can hebefurer ina clear Morning that the Sun is riſen, 
if he will but open his Eyes, and turn them that way. But yet theſe 
Truths, being never ſo certain, never ſo clear, he may be ignorant of 
either, orallof them, who will never takethe Pains to employ his Fa 
culties, as he ſhould, to inform himſelfabout them. 
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CHAP. XIV 
of Judgment. 


F. I. HE Underſtanding Faculties being given to Man, not bare- g,, gyowtedge 
ly for Speculation, but alſo for the Conduet of his Life, teing ſhort, we 

Man would be at a great loſs, if he had nothing to direct him, bur 77" ongung 

what has the Certainty oftrue Kzowledge, For that being very ſhort 

and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he would be often utrerly in the dark; 

and in molt of the AQtions of his Life, perfeQly at a ſtand, had he no- 

thing to guide him in the abſence of clear and certain Knowledge. He 

that will not eat, till he has Demonſtration that it will nouriſh him ; 

he that will not tir, till he infallibly knows the Buſineſs he goes about 

will ſucceed, will have little elſe to do, but fit (till and periſh. 

$. 2.Therefore as God has ſet ſome Things in broad day-light ; as he ws 24 tobe 


tas given us ſomecertain n+ rhough limited toa few Things [1:7 
F- : IN Srate, 


_ 
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in compariſon, probably, as a Taſte of what intelleQual Creatures are 
capable of, to excite in us a Deſire and Endeavour after a better State; 
So in the greateſt part of our Concernment, he has afforded us anly the 
twilight, as I may fo ſay, of Probability, ſuitable, I preſume, to that 
State of Mediocrity and Probationerſhip, he has been pleaſed to place 
us in here ; wherein to check our over-confidence and eangran, we 
might by every day's Experience be made ſenlible of our ſhort-ſight- 
edneſs and liableneſs to Error; theSenſe whereof might be a conltant 
Admonition to us, to ſpend the days of this our Pilgrimage with In- 
duſtry and Care, in the ſearch, and following of that way, which 


might lead us to a State of greater Perfection. It being highly ration- 


Fudgmint ſup- 
Pies the want 
of Knowledge. 


Fudgment is 
the preſuming 
things to be (0 
_ without per- 

_ ceiving it, 


al cothink, even were Revelation ſilent in the Caſe, Thatas Menem- 
ploy thoſe Talents, God has given them here, they {ſhall accordingly 
receive their Rewards at the cloſe of the day, when their Syn ſhall ſet, 
and Night ſhall put an end to their Labours. 

S. 3. The Faculty, which God has given Man to ſupply the want of 
clear and certain Knowledge in Caſes where that cannot. be had is 
Judgment ; whereby the Mind takes its 1degs to agree, or diſagree ; or 
which is the ſame, any Propoſition to be true, or falſe, without 
perceiving a demonſtrative Evidence in the Proofs, The Mind ſome- 
times exerciſes this Judgment out of neceſſity, where demonſtrative 
Proofs, and certain Knowledge are not to be had; and ſometimes our 
of Lazineſs, Unskilfulneſs, or Haſte, even where demonſtrative and 
certain Proofs are to be had. Men often fiay not warily to examine 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of twa Ideas, which they aredeſjrous, 
or concerned to know ; but either incapable of fuch Attentian, as is 
requiſite in a long Train of Gradations, or impatient of delay, lightly 

their Eyes an, or wholly paſsby the Proofs; and ſo without mak- 
ing out the Demonſtratian, determine of the Agreement ot Diſagree- 
ment of two Jdeas, asit were by a view of them as they are at a diſtance, 
and take it tobe the one or the other, as ſeems moſ} likely to them yp- 
on ſuch a looſe ſurvey. This Faculty of the Mind, when tt 1s exerciſ- 
cd immediately about Things, iscalled Jadgmert;, when about Truths 
delivered in Words, is mo commonly called 4ſſezt or Diſſent : which 
being themoſt uſual way, wherein the Mind has occaſion to employ 
this Faculty, I ſhall under theſe Terms treat of it, asleaſt liable inour 
Language to Equivocation. 

$. 4 Thus the Mind has two Faculties, converſantabout Truthand 
Falſhood. FE 

Firſt, Knowledge, whereby it certainly perceives, and isundoubted- 
ly fatisfied of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any Ideas. 

Secondly, Judgment, which is the putting Idezs together, or ſepara- 
ting them from one another in the Mind, when their certain Agree- 
ment or Diſagreements not perceived, _ eſumed tobe fo ; which 
is, as the Word imports, taken to be ſo before it certainly appears. 
And if it ſo unites, or ſeparates them, as in Reality Things are, it is 
right Judgment. 
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$. I: S Demonſtration isthe ſhewing the Agreement,'6r Diſagree probatiliy 3 
; ment of two--1deas, 'by the intervention of one6r 'more*t* prarence 
Proofs, which have.a conſtant, immutable, -and-vifiblecontiexion one Zain, 
with another: ſo Probability is nothing but the appearance of fuch Cars 
Agreement, or Diſagreement, by the intervention of Proofs, whoſe con- vw 
nexion is notconſtant ant immutable, or at leaſt-ip/not perceived tobe 
ſo, but is, or appearsfer the moſt part.to'be ſo; 'andiisenoughtoinduce: 
the Mind to jadge the Propoſition to be true, or falſe, rather thanthe 
contrary. For example: In the demonſtration of itz a Manperceives _ 
the certain immutable connexion there is of Equality,between the three 1m 
Angles of a Triangle, and thoſe intermediate ones, which are madeuſe 
of to ſhew their Equality to two-right ones: and fo by: att intuitive 
Knowhkdgeofthe Agreement,or Diſagreementof theintermediatE[deis 
incach ſtep of the progreſs, the whole Series is continued witly dit evi- 
dence,” whichclearly ſhews the Agreement, ot Difagreemetit,'ofth6ſc 
three Angles, inequality to two right ones: And:thus he has tertain 
Knowledge that'itis ſo. But another: Man who-nevertook the painsto + ni 
obſerve the Demonſtration, hearinga Mathemartician,a Man of credit, © 
affirm the three Angles of a Triangle,to be equal to'two right\'ones, 
aſſents to'it ; 5. e. receives it for true; :In-which _— foundation'of 
his Aﬀent is the Probability of the thing, the Proof being ſuch;! as for | 
the moſt part carries Truth with it : The Man,on whoſe Feftimony he* 
receives it, not being wont. to affirm any thing contrary to, or beſides 
his Knowledge, eſpecially in matters of this-kind{/:So'thatthat which * 
cauſes his Aﬀent to this Propoſition, : that the three Angles of a/ Trian- 
gle are equal ta two right ones, that-which makes him taketheſe Tags 
toagree, without knowing them to do ſo, is the wonted Veracity 'of 
the Speaker in other caſes, orhis ſuppoſed Veracity-in/this. / 777177 
F. 2. Our Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, being very narrow, and 7 is oſipply 
wenot happy enough to find certain Fruth in every thing which-we —_— 
have occaſion toconſider ;. moſt of the Propoſitions we'think,! reaſbh, 
diſcourſe,nay a& upon, are ſuch, as we cannot have undoubred Know--- 
ledge of their Truth: yet ſome of them border ſo near upon Certainty, 
that we make no doubt at all about them; bur-«ſſezt tothem as firmly, - 
and a, according to that Afſent, as reſolutely, asif they wereinfalli- 
bly demonſtrated, and that our Knowledge of them was perfe&tand” 
certain. But there being degrees herein, from the very neighbourh 
of Certainty and Demonſtration,quite dowttoImprobability arid'Un- 
likelineſs, even to the Confines of lmpoſſibility 3 andalſo degreesofi 4c * 
ſent from certain Knowledge, and'what'is next it; \full Aſſaraaceand 
Confidence, quite down to Conjetture, Doabt, Diftvaſt,and Dicbelief. 
I ſhall come now, as having (as think) found out'the bounds of hu. 
mane Knowledge and Certainty, inthe next place to confider he ſe-" 
veral degrees and grounds of Probability,” and aſſent or | Faith.” Pure r ow i 
F. 3- Probabilttyis likelineſs to be true,the very notationof the Word fame 
ſignifying ſuch a Propoſition, for which there be Argumentsor Prodfs, eng #50 
ro make it paſs or be received for true.” Theentertaitumenethe Mind'7* _—_ 
' Eee 2 ELVES ve 0, 
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gives ; this fort of Propoſitions, i IS called Belief, Aſſent, or Opinion, which 
is the admitting or receiving any Propeſition for true, upon Argu- 
ments or P that i found' to perſwade us to receive it as true, 
without certain Knowledge that it is ſo. And herein liesthe difference 
between Probability and Cortainty, Faith and Kpovledge, that in all the 

of Knowledge, there is intuition ; each immediate 7dea, each 
hep has its viſible a, _ connexion : in __ ſo. That which 
makes - me. believe, 1s mething extrancous $q-the-thing I believe ; 

not evidently joined on both ſides ta, and ſo not manifeſtly 
a the A -— > <0 porn 7 aver 5" that are un- 


The grounds of - $4 4 Frei bg then, being being io fuply the defeRt of our Knowledgs, 
d 9- 


Probability art ays converſant about Propofiti- 
Jer eos 0s ASP Os” f'we we he nora ut-ooly fome-inducemencs torre- 
Experience, - cewvethem onmas crckiney, are, in thort, theſe two followia 


the Tifimonyof . Tinh. The roma fan thing with our own Knowl edge Ob- 


og Expert c 

< Sepndy, woke | imony of others, vo ; their Obſervation and 
| Taths Tehimoay of others, is:to-be-conſidered;/ 2: The 
Number. 2: The Jnteggiey.. 3: The Skill ofthe Witneſſes. 4-The 
Deſign. of thei Author, where it 15's Teſtimony out of a Book cited. 5. 
Tha Guoſiſtanep of the Parts, and Circumſtances of the Relation. . 6, 


> this altihe. of $-: lity- wanting that intuicwe Evidenee, which inſall 
agreements Pro determines the U and produces certain:-Koowledge, r 


nderſtanding,. 
IT Ming if it will praceed MN ought: to examin. dll: rhe graunds of ea | 


before we come bghulity; and ſte how they wakeimora orleſs, for 0r-0g4nft any proba- 
{o « Fuignt. ble repetitions before it afſcnts ta or:diſſents fronvic} and upon a due 
= m Haar reje&t," er. recave: it, Withi a more or leſs firm 
onably to the: preponderancy of the-greater grounds of 
ey: one {ide'or the other, For example: . 

m_—_ ſeea Man walk an the Ice, it is paſt Probability, tis Know- 
ge: bur if another tells me he ſaw a Manin Eng/ezdin the midſt of a 
Winter, walk upon Water harden'd with cold; this has ſo great 
ormity with what isuſually obſerved to happen, that Lam diſpoſed 
2 the nature of the thing it ſelf to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome manifeſt 
uſpicion attend the Relation of that matter of tat. Bur if the ſame 
ge told to one born betwen the Tropicks, who never ſaw nor 
.of any ſuch Thing before, there the whole Probability relies on 
T _ ” And as the > nd are more in number, and of: more 
Credit, and have no Intereſt to ſpeak contrary tothe 'Truth ; fo that 
matter of FaQ is like to find more or leſsbelief, Though to a Man, 
whoſe Experience has beenalwaysquite contrary, and has never heard 
of any thing like it, the moſt untainted Credit of a Witneſs will ſcarce 
be able to tind belief, As it happened to a Dutch Ambaſſador, who 
entertaining the: 7 of Siem with the particularitics of Holand, which 
he was inquulitive after, amonſt other thin gs told him, that the Water 

in is Country, would ſometimes, in col 
Men walked upon it, and that it would bear an Elephant, if he were 
HG, To which the King replied, Hitherro I hives believed the flrange 
5 s you have told ey Lak F4 look #po# 106 4s a ſober fair Man, = 


Sn, 0 Wy onde. © 
They being caps- $. 6, Vpon. ads depends the Probability of any Propoſition: 


be of erent vs. __ as rhecanformury of our Knowledge, as the certainty of Obſerva- 


tions 


leet) 
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weather, be ſo hard, that 
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tions, as the freq ehcy/ and conſtancy ſtancy of E 


reyes 
Ts EL : te Opinions 
en, than Truth an w 
ſwaſions of others, whom EE and rh of, be 
of Aſſent, Men: have Reaſon: to be Heathens bs Johan! i ahumeta 
io Terky, Papiſts in Spcin, Proteftants in En and Luthe 
| Sweden, Bur of thiswrop rpg ground of Aﬀent;. | 


ſpeak more at largeina ; \ a | 
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r. [HE groundzof Probability; we have id down in! 
p LEES er, as they-are the Foundations oth 
Aﬀſent is oare they a 


are, Or Ouay 


4 
ford. ſexe nght 


Mind m IE, i theOp inions Men firmly ele, | 
" che i, w_ Aſſent \ cg not oor alvays from an ae el wie view of the 
eaſons thar at firſt prevailed with them : It many caſes af: 
moſt impoſſible, and.in moſt very hard, even fo for ks who haye ve- 
ry admirable Memories, to retain- all the ray which u ky 
examination, madethem embrace that fide of the Queſtion. fe falficen 
that they have once with care and fairneſs, ſifted he Mar Matter 85 s fir as 
uy could ; and that they have ſearched ipto all-the- | 
could i imagine to, give any lightxo the Queſtion; and e 
bell of their Skill, caſt .up the account upon a whole Evidence: 
thus hav ving once found on which (ide the Poon i 


after as full and exatt an enquiry. as 
Concluſion in their Memories, as a Tru reac have Aired 
for the future, they remain ſatisfied with the'T _ of th 


mories, that thisis the Opinion, that chokrac 
of it, deſerves ſuch a degype of their & Pa REES. hp SD 
$. 2. This is all that the greateſt pare of Men.are capable of Solngy ee com at 
in regulating their Open dr Judgments ; unle& 4 Man wiltexz& or! 
kom, either to retaindi in their Memories all the Proofs Concer: 
ingany probable Truths.a that tdo in the ſame order; {and regnlar{;; 
deduRtion of Conſequences, in which they have formerly placed &f ſeen rmentrance 
them; which ſometimes isenoughto fill a large Volume upon'one ſn 
Queſtion: ' Or elſe they muſi require a Man, for every Opinion 
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arent attually in their Thoughts ; nay, which perhaps tliey are not able 


pas by len pl: ering firmly t0 Concluſions formerly made, isoften the cauſe bf grear 


or former 7udg- ObFinacy in Errour-and Miſtake. Bur the faulr-is not that they rely on 
_ cir Memories, for what they have before well judged ; bur becauſe 


know, we are certain is ſo : and we may befecure, that there are no la- 
tent Proofs undiſcovered, which may overturn our Knowledge, or bring 
it in doubt. But in matters of Probability, *tis not in every, caſe we can 
(4:4: 15- ++» be {ure;; that we have all the Particulars before us, that any way con- 
£34 -* "cernithe Queſtion; and that thereis no evidetice behind, and yer un- 
+1... 2 Jeen, Which may caſt:the Probability on the other fide, and out-weigh 


all; that atpreſentſeems to preponderate withus.. Who almoſt is there, 
that hath the leifure, '/patience;* arid means, to colleQ together all the 
Progks.concerning'moſt of the Opittions he has,” ſo asfafely to conclude, 
that he hath:a clear 'and fill viewz and that there is no more to be al- 
ledged for his better information? And yet we are forced to deter- 
mineour ſelves on the one ſide or other. The.conduct of our Lives, 
and the.management of our. great Concerns, 'will not bear delay : for 
thoſe depend; forthe moſt part; on the determination of our Judgment 
in, points, ; wherein we are not capable of certain and demonſtrative 
Knowledge; and wherein it is neceſſary for us to embrace the one ſide, 


-richt ue of » Since therefore it is unavoidableto the greateſt part of Men, if 
Toe £h4-0Ot: all.to have ſeveral Op:n7o0ns, without cettain and indubitable Proofs. 
rity and For- of their Truths; and-itcarries too great ah 'imputation of ignorance, 
_—_ 1ghtneſs, or folly,: for. Men to quit and renounce their former Tenets, 
preſently-upon the offer ofan Argument,whichthey cannot immediate- 
ly,aniwer, and ſhew the inſufficiency of: It would, methinks, become 
Kd Men to maintain Peace, and the common Offices of Humanity, and 

Fraenaſbip, in the dizerſity of Opinions,fince wecannot reaſonably expe&; 

that any one ſhould: readily. and obſequioufly quit his own Opinion, 
and embrace ours witha blind reſignation to an Authority, which the 
"Underſtanding of Man acknowledges not. For however it may often 
ta! miktake,. 1t can own no-other Guide but Reaſon, nor blindly ſubmir to 
© theWilland DiQtates of another. ' If he, you would bring over to your 
'. Sentitnents, be one that 'examines before he afſents, you muſt give hit 
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his Mind, examine all the Particulars, to ſee on which fidethe 


- keave;ar his leiſure, to go over theaccount again,and re-calling what is 
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advantage lies: And if he will not think our Arguments of weight 
enough to engage him anew in ſo much pains, *tisbut what we do of- 
ten our ſelves in the like caſe ; and we ſhould take itamiſs, if others 
ſhould preſcribe to us what points we ſhould ſtudy. And ifthe be one 
who takes his Opinions upon trult, How can weiimagine that heſhould 
renounce thoſe Tenets, which Time and Cuſtom have fo ſettled in his 
ind, that he thinks them ſelt-evident, and of an unqueſtionable Cer- 
tainty ; or which he takes to be impreſſions he has received from GOD 
Himſelf, or from Men ſent by Him? How can we expect, I ſay, that 
Opinions thus ſettled,ſhould be given up to the Argumenrs of Authori- 
ty of a Stranger, or Adverſary ; eſpecially if there be any ſuſpicion of 
Intereſt, or Delign, as there.never fails to be, where Men find them- 
ſelves ill treated? We ſhould do well to commiſerate our mutual Tg- 
norance, andendeavourto remove it inal] the _m and fair ways of 
Information ; and not inſtantly treat others il], as obſtinare and per- 
verſe, becauſethey will not renounce their own, and receive our Opi- 
Nions, or at leaſt thoſe we would force upon them, when *tis more 
than probable, thatwe are no leſs obſtinate in not embracing ſome of 
theirs. -For where is the Man, that has uncontetable Evidence of the 
Truth of all that he holds, or of the Falſhood of all he condemns; or 
can ſay, that he has examined, tothe bottorn, all his own, or other 
Men's Opinions? The neceſſity of believing, without Knowledge,nay 
often upon- very ſlight grounds, in this fleeting ſtate of Aftion and 
Blindneſs we are in, ſhould make us more buſy and careful toinaform 
eur ſelves, thanconftrain others. Atleaſt thoſe, who have not through- 
ly examined to the bottom all their own Tenets, mult confeſs, they 
are unfit to preſcribe to others; and are unreaſonable in impoſing that 
as a Truth on other Men's Belief, which they themſelves haye not 
ſearched into, nor weighed the Arguments of Probability, on which 


ee mm; 


they ſhould receive or reje& ir. Thoſe who have fairly and truly ex-' 


amined, and are thereby got paſt doubt in all the DoQtines they pro- 
feſs, and govern themſelves by, would have ajuſter pretence to require 
others to follow them : But theſeareſo few in number,and find lite 
reaſon to be magiſterial intheir Opinions,that nothing inſolent and im- 
perious is to be expeCted from them: And thereisreaſon to think, that 
if Men were better inftrutted themſelves, they would be leſs impoſing 
on others. 


F. 5. But to return to the grounds of Aﬀent, and the ſeveral degrees Probability is 


of it, weare to take notice, that the Propoſitions we receive upon In- —_ =_— 


ducements of Probability, are of two ſorts; either concerning ſome par- ſpeculation, 


ticular Exiſtence, or, as itis uſually termed; matterof fat, which fal- 
ling under Obſervation, is capable of humane Teltimony, or elſe con- 
cerning Things, which being beyond the diſcovery of our Senſes, are 
not capable of any ſuch Teftimon 

$. 6. Concerning the fir/# of the 


7h VIL, particular matter of fats, The concurrent 


Firſt, Where any particular thing, conſonant to the conſtant Obſer- expriznceof al 


. ; : . | | h th 
vation ofour ſelves and others, in the like cafe, comes atteſted by the ſis 


concurrent Reports of all that mention it; we receive it as eaſily, and afforance op 
proacneng fg 


build as firmly uponir, as if it werecertain Knowledge; and we reaſon 7mm ite? 


and at thereupon with as little doubt, as if it were pertett demon{tra- 
tion. Thus, if all Ezg/iſþ-men, whohave occaſion to mention it, ſhould 
affirm, that it froze in Emp/azd the laſt Winter, or that there were 
Swallows ſeen there in the Summer, Ithink a Man could almoſt as 


little doubt of it; as that Seven and-Four are Eleven, The firit m_ 
ore; 
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fore, and higheſt degree of Probability, 1s, when the general conſent ofall 
Men, in all Ages, as far asit can be known, concurrs with a Man's con- 
ſtant and never-failing Experience in like caſes, to confirm the Truth of 
any particular matter of jact atteſted by fair Witneſſes : ſuch areall the 
ſtated Conſtitutions and Properties of Bodies, and the regular proceed- 
ings of Cauſes and Effects in the ordinary courſe of Nature. This we 
call an Argument from thenatureof Things themſelves. For what our 
own and other Men's conſtant Obſervation has found always tobe af- 
ter the ſame manner, that we with reaſon conclude to be the Efteas of 
ſteady and regular Cauſes, though they come not within the reach of 
our Knowledge. Thus, That Fire warmed a Man, made Lead fluid, 
and changed the colour orconfiftency in Wood or Charcoal: that Iron 
ſunk in Water, and ſwam in Quickſilver : Theſe and the like Propoſi- 
tions about particular faQs, being agreeable to our conitant Experience, 
as often as we have todo with theſe matters ; and being generally ſpoke 
of, (when mentioned by others,) as things found conſtantly to be fo, 
and therefore not ſo much as' controverted by any body, weare put 
paſt doubt, that a relation affirming any ſuch thing to have been, or 
any predication that 1t will happen again in the lame manner, 1s very 
true. Theſe Probabilities riſe ſo near to Certarnty, that they govern our 
Thoughts as abſolutely, and influence all our Actions as fully, as the 
moſt evident demonſtration : and in what concerns us, we make little 
or no difference between them and certain Knowledge : our Belief 
| thus grounded, riſes to Aſſarazce. 
Unqueſtionable S+ 7. Secondly, The next degree of Probability is, when I find by my 
Tefiimony and Own Experience, and the Agreement of all others that mention it, a 
+15 pa thing to be, for the moſt part, fo ; and that the particular inſtance of 
produce Confi- 1t 1S atteſted by many and undoubted Witneſſes: v. g. Hiſtory giving 
dence. us {uch an account of Men in all Ages; and my own Experience, as 
faras I had an opportunity to obſerve, confirming it, that moſt Men 
preferr their private Advantage, to the publick. 1f all Hiſtorians that 
write of Tiberius, ſay that Tiberius did ſo, it is extremely probable. 
 Andinthis caſe, our Aﬀent has a ſufficient foundation toraiſe it ſelf ro 
a degree, which we may call Corfiderce. 
:-Telimany, S- 8. Thirdly,In things that happen indifferently,as that a Bird ſhould 
Fair Teſtimany, , Ly _ PP Y3 y 
and tbe natwe fly this or that way ; that it ſhould thunder on a Man's right or left 
; © dye a Hand, &c. when any particular mafter of fa&t is vouched by the con- 
ances alſo con- Current Teſtimony of unſuſpeted Witneſſes, there our Aſent is alſo 
fident belirf. unavoidable, Thus: That there is ſuch a City in 1taly as Rome: That 
about 1700 yearsago, therelived in it a Man, called J«lizs Czſar ; that 
he wasa General, and that he won a Battel againſt another called Pom- 
Pey. This, though in the nature of the thing, there be nothing for, 
nor againſt it, yet, being related by Hiſtoriansof credit, and contradict- 
ed by no one Writer, a Man cannot avoid believing it, and can as lit- 
tle doubt of it, as he does of the Being and AQtions ofhis own Acquain- 
| tance, whereof he himſelf is a Witnels. 
Experiences F. 9. Thus far the matter goes eaſie enough. Probability upon ſuch 
and Teftimmies grounds carries ſo much evidence with it, that it naturally determines 
5s hs inf- the Judgment, and leaves us as little at liberty to believe, or disbelieve, 
degrees of ?P:0-4S a Demonſtration does, whether we will know, or beignorant. The 
ability, difficulty is, when Teſtimonies contradict common Experience,and the 
reports of Hiſtory and Witneſſes claſh with the ordinary courſe of Na- 
ture, or with oneanother ; there it is, where Diligence, Attention,and 
Exactnels is required, to form a right Judgment, and to OE 
Alſſent 
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Aſſent to the different Evidence and Probability of the thing ; which 
rifes and falls, according as thoſe two foundations of Credibility, v:z, 
Common Obſervation in like cafes, and particular Teſtzmonies1n that 
particular inſtance, favour or contradi&t it, Theſeare liable to ſogreat 
variety of contrary Obfervations,Cireumſtances, Reports,different Qua. 
Iifications, Tempers,Defigns,Over-ftghts, &c. of the Reporters, that *tis 
impoſſible to reduce to preciſe Rules, the various degrees wherein Men 
give their Aﬀent, This only may be faid in general, Thatasthe Argu- 
ments and Proofs, pro and coz, upon due Examination, nicely weighing 
| every particular Circumſtance, ſhall to any one appear, upon the whole 
| matter, ina greater or lefs degree, to preponderate on either lide;ſo they 
are fitted to produce in the Mind ſuch different Entertainment, as we 
call Belief, Conjetture, Gneſs, Doubt, Wavering, Diftruſt, Dibelief," &c. 

S. 10. This is what concerns Aſſezt in matters whereih Teftimony is 77a4itime! \z- 
; made uſe of : concerning which, Ithink, it may not be amiſs to take no- #imonies, th: 
| tice of a Rule obſerved in the Law of Exgland; whictiis, That though" _ 
| the atteſted Copy of a Record be good Proof, yet the Copy of a Copy heir Prof. 
never ſo well atteſted,and by never ſocredible Witneſſes, will not bead- 
mitted asa prootin Judicature. "This is fo generally approved as reafo- 
nable, and ſuited to the Wifdomand Caution to be' uſed in our Etiquiry 
atter material Truths, that I never yetheard ot any one thatblamed ir. 

This praQtice, if it be allowable 1m the Decifions of Right and'Wrong, 
carries this Obfervation along with it, viz. Thatany Teftimony;the far-- 
ther off it is from the original Truth, the leſs force and 'proofit'has; TFhe 
Beingand Exiftence of the thing it ſelf, is what I caltthe original Ttuth. 
A credible Man vouching his Knowledge of it, 15 a good prodf* Bye if 
another equally. credible,do witneſs it from his Report;the'Teſtitiony' 
weaker ; and a third that attefts the Hear-ſay'of an Hear-fay,'is yetlefs 
conliderable. So that iz traditional Truths, each remove weakens theforde 
of the proof : And the more hands the Tradition has ſuceefſively:paſſed 
through, the leſs ſtrength and evidence does it receive from them, This 
I thought neceſſary to be taken notice of: BecaufeT find amongſt fome 
Men, the quite contrary commonly practifed,-who look-on Opinionsto 
o4in forceby growing older ;and whata thouſand yearsfince would not, 
co a rational Man, contemporary with the fir{t V oncher, haveappear- 
ed atall probable,is now urged as certain beyond all queltion,only be- 
cauſe ſeveral have ſince, from him, ſaid it one after another. Upon this 
ground Propoſitions, evidently falſe or doubtful enough in their firft 
beginning, come by an inverted Rule of Probability, to paſs foran- 
thentick Truths ; and thoſe which found or deſerved little credir front 
the Mouths of their firſt Authors, are thought to grow venerabſe by 
Age, and are urged as undeniable. L2. 

F. 11. I would not be thought here to leſſen the Credit and vfe of ,,, ,,1,,, ;, 
Hiſtory : *tis all the light we have in many caſes ; and We receive from of great ufc 
it a great part of the uſeful Truths we have, with a convincing evi- 
dence. I think nothing more valuablethan rhe Records of Antiquity 
I wiſh we had more of them, and more uncorrupted; But this, Truth 
it ſelf forces me to ſay, That opt dra can ariſe higher than Its firft 
Original. What has no othet Evidence than the fingle Tettim ' of 
one only Witneſs, mult ſtandor fall by his only Tettimony, whether 
g00d, bad, or indifferent; and thongh cited atterwards by hundreds 
of others, one after another, isfo far from recervingany ſtrengththere- 
by, that it is only the weaker. Paſſon, Intereſt, Inadvertency, Mi- 
ſtake of his Meaning,and A _ Reaſons, or ans" 

inds 


/ 
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Minds are a&ed by, (impoſſible to be diſcovered, ) may make one 
Man quote another Man's Words or Meaning wrong. He that has 
but ever ſo little examined the Citations of Writers, cannot doubt how 
little Credit the Quotations deſerve, where the Originals are wanting ; 
and conſequently how much leſs Quotations of Quotations can be relied 
on. This 15 certain, that what in one Age was affirmed upon light 
grounds, can never after come to be more valid in future Ages, by be- 
10g often repeated. But the farther ſtill it is from the Original, the leſs 
valid it 1s, and has always leſs force in the mouth, or writing ofhim 
that laſt made uſe of it, than in his from whom he received it; 

In things which $, 12. The Probabilities we have hitherto mentioned, are only ſuch 

Senſe cant 25 Concern matter of fa&, and ſuch Things asare capable of Obſervati- 


diſcover, Analo- 3» ig! : ] 
| ee be great ON and Teſtimony. There remains that other ſort concerning which, 


©,9 


Rule »/ Proba- Men entertain Opinions with variety of Afent, though the Things be 
wa of ſuch, that falling not under the reach of our Senſes, they are not capable of 


probable that the Colour and ſhining of Bodies, is inthem nothing bur 
the different Arangement and RefraQtion of their minute and inſenſible 
parts. - Thus finding inall parts of the Creation, that fall under hu- 
mane Obſervation, that there is a gradual connexion of one with ano- 
ther, without any great or diſcernable gaps between, in all that great 
variety of Things we ſee in the World, which are ſo cloſely linked to- 
gether, that, in the ſeveral ranks of Beings, it is not eaſy to diſcover 
the bounds. berwixt them, we have reaſon to be perſwaded, that by 
ſuch gentle ſteps Things aſcend upwards in degrees of PerteQtion, ?Tis 
an hard Martter to ſay where Senſible and Rational begin, and where 
Inſenſible and Irrational end: and who is there quick-fighted enough 

r0 
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to determine preciſely, which is the loweſt Species of living Things, 
and whichthe firſt of thoſe which have no Life? Things, as far as we 
can obſerve, lefſen, and augment,as the quantity does ina regular Cone, 
where though there be a manifeſt odds betwixt the "OL of the Di- 
ameter at remote diſtances : yet the difference between the upper and 
under, where they touch one another, is hardly diſcernable. The dif- 
ference 1s exceeding great between ſome Men, and ſome Animals: 
But if we will compare the Underſtanding and Abilitiesof ſome Men, 
and ſome Brutes, weſhall find ſolittle difference, that ?rwill be hard to 
fay,that that of the Man is either clearer or larger.Obſerving, I ay, ſuch 
gradual and gentle deſcents downwards in thoſe parts of the Creation; 
that are beneath Man, the rule of Analogy may make it probable, that 
it.is ſo alſo in Things aboveus,and our Obſervation ; and that there are 
ſeveral ranks of intelligent Beings, excelling us in ſeveral degrees of 
Ferfe&tion,aſcending upwards towards the infiniteFerfeQion of the Cre- 
ator, by gentle ſteps and differences, that are every one at no great di- 
ſtance from the next to it. Thus ſort of Probability, which is the beſt 
condutt of rational Experiments, and the riſe of Hypotheſis, has alſo 
its Uſe and Influence; and 3.wary Reaſoning from Analogy leads us 
often into the diſcovery of Truths, and uſeful Productions, which 
would otherwiſe lie concealed. Z RS | 
-$. 13 Though the common Experiente, and the ordinary Courſe of one cſe where 
Things have jultly a mighty Influence on the Minds of Men, to make 9, £xp- 
them give or refuſe Credit to any thing propoſed to their Belief; yet _— 
theres one Caſe, wherein the ſtrangeneſs of the Fatt leſſens not the Aſ- moy. 
{ent to a fair Teſtimony given of it. For where ſuch ſupernatural Events 
are ſuitable to ends aim'd at by him, who has the Power to change the 
courſe of Nature, there, under ſuch Circumſtances, they may be the ft- 
ter to procure Belief, by how much the more they are beyond,or contra- 

ry toordinary Obſervation. This is the proper Caſe of Miracles, which 

well atteſted, do not only find Credit themſelves; but give it alſo to 

other Truths, which need ſuch Confirmation; | | 
_ $ 14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto mentioned, there is one ſort of The bare Teſti- 
Propoſitions that challenge the higheſt Degree of our Aﬀſſent, upon bare 229 fe 
Teſtimony, whether the thing propoſed, agree or diſagree with com- bickeft cenain- 
mon Experience, and the ordinary courſe of Things, or no. The Rea- > 

fon whereof is, becauſe the Teſtimony is of ſuch an one, as cannot de- 

ceive, nor be deceived, and that is of God himſelf. This carries with 

it Certainty beyond Doubt, Evidence beyond Exception. This is call- 

ed by a peculiar Name, Revelation, and our Aﬀent toit, Faith: which 

has as much Certainty as our Knowledge it {elf ; and we may as well 

doubt of our own Being, as we can, whether any Revelation from 

GOD be true. So that Faith is a ſetled and ſure Principle of Aﬀent and 
Afſurance, and leaves no manner of room for Doubt or Heſitation.: 

Only we muſt be ſure, that it be a divine Revelation, and that we un- 

deritand it right : elſe we {hall expoſe our ſelves to all the Extravagan- 
cy of Enthuſiaſm, and all the Error of wrong Principles, if we have 

Faith and Aſſurance in what is not divine Revelation. And 

therefore in thoſe Caſes, our Afﬀent can be rationally no higher than 

the Evidence of its being a Revelation, and that this 1s the meaning of 

the Expreſſions it is delivered in. If the Evidence of its being, a Re- 

velation, or that this its true Senſe be only on probable Proofs, our Af- 

ſent can reach no higher than an Aflurance or Diffidence, ariſing from 

che more, or leſs apparent as 3744 of the Proofs. But of Faith, 

2 


and 
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: ak the Precedency it ought to have before other Arguments of Per- 
ſwaſion, I ſhall {ſpeak more hereafter; where I treat of it, as it IS Or- 
dinarily placed, in contradiſtinQton to Reaſon; thoughin Truth, itbe 
nothing elſe but an Aſſent founded on the higheſt Reaſon. 


| —_——_— 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Reaſon. 


Various fenif $41 JOHE Word Reaſon in the Engliſh Tanguage has different Significa- 
cations of the t:ons : ſometimes it is taken for true, and clear Principles: Some- 
word Reaſon. tres for clear, and fair deduRtions from thoſe Principles: and ſome- - 
times for the Cauſe, and particularly the final Cauſe. But the Conſi- [4 
deration I ſhall have of it here, is in a Signification different from all | 
theſe ; and that is, as it ſtands for a Faculty in Man, That Faculty, 
whereby Man is ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed from Beaſts, and where- 
- in it is evident he much ſurpaſſes them. 
Whrein Rea $.2, If general Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, confifts in a Percep- 
{ning confſ8*« tion of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our own Tdezs; and the 
Knowledpe of the Exiſtence of all Things without us. (except only of 
a GOD whoſe exiſtence every Man may certainly know and demon- © 
ſtrate to himſelf from his own exiſtence) be had only by our Senſes + 
What room then is there for the Exerciſe of any other Faculty, but out- 
ward Senſe and inward Perception ? What need is there of Reaſon? 
Very much; both for the enlargement of our Knowledge, and regula- 
ting our Aﬀent: For it hath-to do, both in Knowledge and Opinion, 
w is neceſſary, and affiſting to all our other intellectual Faculties, and 
indeed contains two of them, viz. Sagacity and IWMation. By-the one, 
it finds out, and by the other, it ſo orders the intermediate 1aeas, as to 
diſcover what connexion'there is in each link of the Chain, whereby 
the Extremes are held together ; and thereby, as it were, to draw in- 
to view the Truth ſought tor, which is that.we call 1/ation or Inference, 
and conſiſts in nothing but the Perception of the connexion there is be- 
tween the Ideas, in each ſtep of the deduction, whereby the Mind 
comes to ſee, either the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of any two 
Ideas, as in Demonſtration, in which it arrives zt Knowledge; or 
their probable connexion, on which it gives or with-holds its Aſſent, as 
19 Opinion. -Senſe and Intnition reach but a very little way. The great- 
eſt part of oppo ite depends upon Deductions and intermediate 
Ideas : And in thoſe Cafes, where we are fain to ſubſtitute Aﬀent 
inſtead of Knowledge, and take Propoſitions for true, withont being 
certain they-are ſo, wehave need to find our, examine, and compare 
q_—_— their Probability.In both theſe Caſes,the Faculty which 
finds out the Means, -and rightly applies them to diſcover Certainty 
m the one, and Probability in the other, is that which we call Reaſon. 
For as Reaſon perceives the neceſſary, and indubitable conacxion of all 
the Ideas or Proofs one to another, in each ſtep of any Demonſtration 
that produces Knowledge : ſo it likewiſe perceives the probable con» 
nex10n of all the 7dezs or Proofs one to another, in every itgp of a Diſ- 
courſe, to-which it ail think Aſent due. This is the loweſt m_ 
| e- 0 
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of that,which can be truly called Reaſon. For where the Mind does not 
perceive this probable connexion; where it does not diſcern, -whether 
there beany {uch connexion, or no, there Men's Opinions are not the 
produ@ of Judgment, or the Conſequence of Reaſon ; but the effects 
of Chance and Hazard, of a Mind floating at all Adventures, without 
choice, and without direQion, el —— 

F. 3. So that we may in Reaſoz conſider theſe four Degrees ;, the firk{ 15 ſou pur 5. 
and higheſt, is the diſcovering, and AnFUngOU of 4 the ſecond, 
the regular and methodical Diſpoſition of them, and laying them. in; a 
Clear and fit Order, to make their Connexion and Force be plaioly and 
eaſily perceived; the thirdis the percetving their Connexion ; and the 
fourth, the making a right concluſion. "Theſe ſeveral degrees may be 
obſerved in any mathematical Demonſtration :. it being one thing eq 
perceive the connexion of each part, as the Demonſtratiqn is made by 
another ; another to perceive the dependence of the-conclulion. on; All 
the parts; a third to make out a Demonſtrationelearly, and neatly ones 
felt, and ſomething different from all theſe, to have firſt found out thofe 
intermediate 7deas or Proofs by which it is made. 

F. 4. There is one thing more, which I ſhall defire to be conſidered 5,19g;m ner 
concerning Reaſon; and that is, whether Sylegi/rn as. 1s; generally tb great in- 
thought, Be the proper inſtrument of it, and the uſcfulleit way of exer- og of 
ciling this Faculty, The Cauſes I have to doubt, are theſe. . + 

. Firſt, Becauſe Syllogym ſerves our Reaſon, but 1n one only of the 
forementioned parts of it ; and that is, to ſhew the cannexion, of. the 
Proofs in any one inſtance, and no more: but in this, it. 1s of no great 
uſe, ſince the Mind can perceive ſuch Connexion where it really 1s, as 
ealily, nay, perhaps, better without it. On" 

It we will obſerve the Attings of our own Minds,we ſhall 6nd, that 
we reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only abſerve the connexion of 
the Proofs, without reducing our Thoughts to any, Rule of Syllogiſm. 
And therefore we may take notice, that there are many Men that Rea- 
{on exceeding clear and rightly, who know not how ta make a Syllo- 

iſm. He that will look into many parts of Aſia and America, will 
£nd Men reaſon there, perhaps, as acutely as himſelf, who yct-agver 
heard of a Syllogiſm, nor can reduceany one Argument tothole Forms: 
and I believe ſcarceany one ever makes Syllogiſms. in reaſoning within 
himſelf.” Indeed Syllogiſm is made uſe of on accalion ta diſcover 8 
Fallacy hid in a rhetorical Flouriſh, or cunningly wrapp'd.up ina 
ſmooth Period ; and ſtripping an-Abſurdity ofthe Cover o Wit, and 
good Language, ſhew 1t in its naked Detormity. . But the weakneſs 
or fallacy of j a looſe Biſcourſe it ſhews, by the artificial Fargi4 
is put into, only to thoſe/who have throughly.: adied Mode aus Figure, 
and have ſo examined th y. Ways,. that three Propoſitjans. may 
be put together, as to know which of them does certainly. conclude 
right, and which not,. and. upon what grounds. it. 15 that. they. do {0. 
All who have fo far conlidered Syllogi/m, as to ſee the Reaſon, why, 
in three Propoſitions laid together in one Form, the Copcluſjon wall 
| be certainly right, bur .in another, not certainly ſo, I grant, are cgr- 

tain of the Concluſion they draw from the Premiſes 1a the allgwed 
Modes and Figures: But they who, have not ſo far looked into, thoſe 
Forms, are not ſure by Virtue of Syllogiſm, that the Concluljon-cer- 
rainly follows from the Premiſſes; They oply take it to be fo by an. 
implicit Faith in their Teachers, and a Confidence in thoſe Forms of 


Argumentation ; but this is till but believing, not being coragies 
* 6 . OW 
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Now if of all Mankind, thoſe who can make Syllogiſms are extremely 
few in compariſon of thoſe who cannot, and it of thoſe few who have 
been taught Logick, there is but a very ſmall Number, who do any 
more than believe that Syllogiſms in the allowed Modes and Figures 
do conclude right; without knowing certainly that they do ſo; If Syl- 
logiſms muſt be taken for the only proper inſtrument of reaſon and 
means of Knowledge, it will follow, that before Ariſtotle there was 
not one 'Man that did or could know any thing by Reaſon ; and thar 
ſince the invention of Syllogiſms, there is not one of Ten Thouſand 
that doth. i 

But God has not been ſo ſparing to Men to make them barely two- 
legged Creatures, and left it to Ari/forle to make them Rational, 5. e. 
thoſe few of them that he could get To to examine the Grounds of Syl- 
logiſms, as to ſee, that inabove threeſcore ways, that three Propofiti- 
ons may be laid together, there are but about fourteen wherein one 
may be ſure that the Concluſion is right, and upon what ground it is, 
that in theſe few the Concluſion is certain, and in the other not. God 
has been more bountiful ro Mankind than ſo. He has given them a 
Mind = can reaſon without being inftrutted in Methods of Syllo- 
gizing : The Underſtanding is not taught to reaſon by theſe Rules; 
it has a native Faculty to perceive the Coherence, or Incoherence of 
its /deas, and can range them right, withour any ſuck perplexing\Re- 
petitions. I ſay not this any way to lefſen Ariftorle, whom I look 
on as one of the greateſt Men amongſt the Antients; whoſe large 
Views, acuteneſs and penetration of Thoughts, and ſtrength of Judg- 
ment, few have equalled : And who in this very invention of Forms 
of Tammeqnte, wherein the Concluſion may be ſhewa to be right- 
ly inferred, did great ſervice againſt thoſe, who were not aſhamed to 

eny any thing. And I readily own, that all right-reaſoning may be 
reduced to his Forms of Syllogiſm. But yet I think without any di- 
minution to him I may truly ſay, thar they are nor the only, nor the 
beſt way of reaſoning, for the leading of thoſe into Truth who are 
willing to find it, _ deſire to make the beſt uſe they may of their 
Reaſon, for the attainment of Knowledge. And he himſelf it is plain, 
found out ſome Forms to be concluſive, and others not, nor by the 
Forms themſelves but by the original way of Knowledge, 7z. e, by the 
viſible agreement of Ideas. Tell a Country Gentlewoman, that the 
Wind is South-Weſt, and the Weather louring, and like to rain, and 
ſhe will eaſily underſtand, *tis not fafe for her to go abroad thin clad, 
.1n ſuch a day, after a Fever : ſhe clearly ſees the probable Connexion 
of all theſe, viz. South-Weſt-Wind, and Clouds, Rain, wetting, 
taking Cold, Relapſe, and danger of Death, without tying them to- 
gether in thoſe artificial and cumberſome Fetters of ſeveral Syllogiims, 
that clog and hinder the Mind, which proceeds from one part to ano- 
ther quicker and clearer without them : and the Probability which ſhe 
eaſily perceives in Things thus in their native State, would be quite 
loft, if this Argument were managed learnedly, and propoſed in 
Mode and Figure. For it very often confounds the connexion : and, 
I think, every one will perceive in mathematical Demonſtrations, 
that the Knowledge gained thereby, comes ſhortelt and cleareſt with- 

out Syllogiſm. 

Inference is looked on as the great A& of the Rational Faculty, and 
ſo it is when ir is rightly made; But the Mind, either very delirous 
to inlarge its Knowledge, or very apt to favour the Sentuments it bas 
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once imbibed, is very forward to make Inferences, and therefore often 
makes too much haſt, before it perceives the connexion of the 7dzas thar 
muſt hold the Extremes together. | 


To inter is nothing but by virtueof one Propoſition laid down as true; 
todraw in another as true, #.e. to ſee or {uppoſe ſuch a connexion of 
the two Ideas, of the inferr'd Propoſition. v.g. Let this be the Propo- 
fition laid down, Mer ſhall be puniſhed in another World, and from 
thence be inferred this other, they Men can determine themſelves. The 
Queſtion now is to know, whether the Mind has made this Inference 
right or no; if it has made it by finding out the intermediate 1deax, 
and taking a view of the connexion of them, placed in adueorder, it has 
proceeded rationally, and made a right Inference. If it has done it 
without ſuch a View, it has not ſo much made an Inference that will 
hold, or an Inference of right Reaſon, as ſhewn a willingneſs to have 
2t be, or be taken for ſuch. Bur in neither Caſe 1s it Syllogiſm that 
diſcovered thoſe Ideas, or ſhewed tlie connexion of them, for they 
muſt be both found out, and the connexion every where perceived, be- 
fore they can rationally be made uſe of in Syllogi/m: unleſs it can be 
faid, that any 1des without conſidering what connexion it hath with 
the two other, whoſe Agreement ſhould be ſhewn by it, will do well 
enough in a Syllogiſm, and may be takenar a venture for the Medius 
Terminus,to prove any Concluſion: But thisno body will fay, becauſe it 
is by vertueof the perceivedAgreement of the intermediate/dea with the 
Extremes,that the Extremes are concluded to agree, and therefore each 
intermediate 1dea muſt be ſuch, as in the whole Chain hath a viſible con- 
nexion with thoſe twoitis placed between,orelfe thereby,theConcluſion 
cannot be inferr'd or drawn in; for wherever any Link of the Chain is 
looſe, and without connexion, there the whole ſtrength of it-is loſt, 
and it hath no force to infer or draw in any thing. In the inſtance 
above mentioned, what is it ſhews the force of the Inference, and con- 
ſequently the reaſonableneſs of it, but a view of the connexion of all 
the intermediate Ideas that draw in the:Concluſion, or Propoſition in- 
ferr'd. v. g. Mex ſhall be puniſhed, ------- God the paniſher, --<---= juſt Pa- 
niſhment, -<-=-- the Puniſhed guilty ----= could have done otherwiſe ---- Free 
dom -===< elf-determination, by which Chain of Idezs thus viſibly link'd 
together in train, z. e. each intermediate Jazz agreeing on each fide 
with thoſe two it is immediately placed between, the [deas of Men 
and ſelf-determination appear to be: connetted. 7. e. this Propoſition 
Men can determine themſetves is drawn 1n, or inferr'd from this :hac 
they ſhall be paniſhed in the other World; For here the Mind ſeeing the 
connexion there is between the Idea of Mens Puniſhment in the other 
World, andthe Idea of God puniſhing, beetwen God puniſhing, and the 
Fuſtice of the Puniſhment ; berween Poſbice of Puniſhment and Gailt, be- 
tween Guilt and a Power to do otherwiſe, between a Power to do other- 
wiſe and Freedom, and between Freedom and ſelj-aetermination, ſees 
the connexion between Mer, and ſelf-determination; 

Now I ask whether the connexion of the Extremes be not more 
clearly ſeen in this ſimple and natural Diſpoſition, than in the per- 
plexed Repetitions, and Jumble of five or fix Syllogsſms. I muſt beg 
Pardon for calling it Jumble, till ſome Body ſhall put theſe 1dzas into 
ſo many Syllogiſms, and then ſay, that they are leſs jumbled, and rheir 
connexion more vilible, when they are tranſpoſed and _—_— and 
ſpunout toa greater length inartificial Forms; than in that ſhort natural 


plain order, they are -laid down-in here, wherein every one may ſce 


it ; and wherein they muſt be ſeen, before they can be put = A 
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view. of any two it- has equally, whenever. they are laid.rogether in 


+ S.itvthe Schools, where Men are allowed without Shame to deny the 


"Train of Srioriſps,. For the: natutaliorder of the connecting Ideas muſt 
Firs rhe 54 of the Sylhagiſms,, andiay Manrmuilt ſee the connexion of 
each intermediate [dea with thoſe that it connetts, before he can with 
Reaſon make uſe of it in' 2 Syfogi/yn. : And: when all thoſe Syllogiſms 
are made, neither rhoſe-rhat are,. nov thoſe that are not Logicians will 
ſee the force of the Argumentartion. ' z. e:: the connexion of the Extremes 
one jot the better: [ For thoſe that arenot Men of Art, not knowing 
the true Forms' of Syogiſns,, nor the Reaſons of them, cannot know 
whether they are: made in right and concluſive Modes and Figmres or 
no,and-fo are norat all helped by che Forms they are put into, though 
by ther the natural ordet,, wherein rhe Mind could judge of their re- 
ſpective connexion, being diſturb'd renders the- lation. much more in- 
certain tham withour them. ] And as for Logicians themſelves they 
ſee the connexion of each intermediate [42a with thoſe it: ftands be- 
tween (on which the Force of the inference depends ) as well before 
as after the Sylogifnz is made,or elſe they do not fee it atall. For a Sy/lo- | 
iſe rieither ſhews nor ſtrengrhens the connexion of any two Ideas im- - | 
mediately put together, bur only by the connexion ſeen in them ſhews 
whar conriexion the Extremes -have one with another. But what 
connexion the intermediate has with either of the Extremes in that | 
Syllogiſm; that no Syllogiſm doesor can ſhew.. | That the Mind only CON 
doth, or can perceive as they ftand there in that juxta-pofition only by 
s own view, to which the Syllogiſtical Form it happens to be in, a 
gives'no' help or light at all ; it only fſhews that if the intermediate Ides | 
agrees With thoſe: it is on both fides- unmediately apphed to, then 
thoſe two' remote ones, or as they are called Exiremes do certainty | 
agree,arid therefore the mmediate connexion of each 74ez to that which | 
itisapplyed to on each fide,on which the force of the reaſoning depends, 
15-as Well ſeen before as after the Sy//ogiſrr is :made, or elſe he that 
makes the Syllogi{m could never ſee tt at all. ''Fhis as has been alrea- 
dy obſerved, is ſeen only by the Eye or the perceptive Faculty of the 
Mind, taking a view of them laid rogether, nt a j#%/4-poſtzov, which 


any Propoſition, whether that Propefition be placed as a Major, or a 
Mipor, 1n a Syllogiſms of no. k 
Of what uſe then are Sy/logi/mms? Tanfwer, Their chiefand main uſe 


Agreement of 1deas, that do manifeſtly agree; or out of the Schools 
to:thoſe, who from thence have learned: without ſhame to deny the 
connexion of 1deas, which even to themſelves is vifible. - Burt to an 
ingenuous Searcher after 'Truth, who has no other aim, bur to find 
it, there is no need of any ſuch Form, to torce the allowing of the In- 
terence : the Truth and reaſonableneſs of it 1s better feen in ranging 
of the 1dexs in a ſimple and plain order ; And henice it is, that Men in 
their inquiries after Truth never uſe Sylogiſms to convince themſelves. 
Becauſe, before they. can put them into a Syilogi/ms they muſt fee the 
connexion,that-is between the intermediate 1zea,arid the two other 1d: as 
it i5ſer between, and applied to, to ſhew their Agreement, and when 
they fee that, they ſee whether the inference be good or no, and fo 
S/logiſm comes too late to fettle it, For to make uſe againof the for- 
met Inſtance ; Lask whether the Mind contidering the 1aea of Juſtice, 
placed as an interhetliateJdee between the pariſhment of Men, and 
the guilt of the puniſhed, (and till it does fo conſider it, the Mind 
cannot make uſe of it as a meaine rerminus ) does not as plainly ſee the 


force 
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force and ſtrength of the Inference, as when it 3z formed intoSyllogiſm. 
To ſhew it in a very plain and eaſy Example; let Animal be the inter- 
mediate Idea-or medins terminus that the Mind makes uſe of to ſhew 
the connexion of Homo and vivers ; Iask whether the Mind does not 
more readily and plainly ſee that connexion, in the ſimple and proper 
Poſition of the conneQting 1d in the middle ; thus, 


Homo — Animal —— Vivens, 
Than in this perplexed 'one, 


Animal — — vivens Homo —— Animal, 


Which | 1s the Poſition thefe Teas have in a Syllogiſm, to ſhew the 
connexion between Homo and vivers by the intervention of Animal, 

Indeed —_—_ is thought to be of neceſſary uſe, even to the 
Lovers of Truth, to ſhew them the Fallacies, that are often conceal- 
ed in florid, witty or involved Diſcourſes. But that this is a miſtake 
will appear, .if we conſider, that the Reaſon why ſometimes Men, 
who ſincerely aim ar Truth, are impoſed upon by ſuch looſe, and as 
they are called Rhetorical Diſcourſes, is that their Phancies being 
ſtruck with ſome lively metaphorical Repreſentations, they neglett to 
obſerve, or do not eaſily perceive what are the true Ideas, upon 
which the Inference depends. Now to ſhew ſuch Men the weakneſs of 
ſuch an Argumentation, there needs no more but to ſtrip it of the ſu- 
perfluous 14:25, which blended and confounded with thoſe on which 
the Inference depends, ſeem to ſhew a connexion, where there is 
none ; or at leaſt do hinder the diſcovery of the want of it ; and then 
to lay the naked 1deas on which the force of the Argumentation de- 
pends, in their due order, in which Poſition the Mind taking a view 
of them, ſees what connexion they have, and fo isable to judge of the 
Inference, without any need of a Syllogiſm at all. | 

I Grant thar Moae and Figure 1s commonly made ufe of in ſuch 
Caſes, as if the deteQion of the incoherence of ſuch looſe Diſcourſes, 
were wholly owing to the Syllogiſtical Form; and ſo T my ſelf former- 
ly thought, till upon a ſtricter Examination, I now find that laying 
the intermediate Ideas naked in their due order, ſhews the incohe- 
rence of the Argumentation better, than Syllogiſm; not boly as ſub- 
jeting each Link of the Chain, to the immediate view of the Mind 
in its proper place, whereby its connexion is beſt obſerved ; But al- 
ſo becauſe Syllogiſm ſhews the incoherence only to thoſe ( who are 
not one of 'Ten Thouſand) who perfe&ly underſtand Mode and Figare, 
and the Reaſon upon which thoſe Forms are eſtabliſhed ; whereas a 
due and orderly placitig of the 1445, upon which the Inference. is 
made, makes every one both Logician or not Logan, who under- 
ſtands the Terms, and hath the Faculty to perceive the Agreement, or 
Difagreement of fuch Ideas (without which, in of out of Syllogiſm, he 
catinot perceive the ſtrength or weakneſs, coherence or incoherence 
of the Diſcourſe) ſee the watit of Connexion in the Argumentation, 
and the abſurdity ofthe Inference. | 

And thus I have known a Man unskiflul in SyIlogiſm, who at 
firſt hearing could perceive the weakneſs and inconcluſivenels of 4 
long artificial and plauſible Diſcourſe, wherewith others better skill* 
in Syllogiſm have been miſled. And I believe there are few of my 
Readers who do not know ſuch. And indeed if it were not ſo, the De- 
bates of moſt Princes Councels, and the Buſineſs of Aſſemblies 

a Ggg would 
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would be in danger to be miſmanaged, ſince thoſe who are relied up= 
on, and have uſtally a great itroke in them, are not always Auch, 
who have the good luck to be perfeAly knowing in the Forms of $y1- 
logiſm, or expert at Mode and Figure, And it Syllogiſm were the on- 
ly, or ſo much as the ſureſt way to detett theFallacies of artificial Di- 
{courſes ; I do not think that all Mankind, even Princes in Matters 
that concern their Crowns and Dignities, are ſo much in Love with 
Falihood and Miſtake, that they would every where have negle&ed 
to bring Syllogiſm into. to the debates of Moment ; or thought it ri- 
diculous, fo much as to offer them in affairs of Conſequence; a plain 
Evidence to me, that Men of Parts.and Penetration who were not 
idly to diſpute at their Eaſe, but were to att according to the reſult of 
their debates, and often pay for their miſtakes with their Heads or 
Fortunes, found thole ſcholaſtique Forms were of little uſe to diſcover 
Truth or Fallacy, whilſt both the one and the other might be ſhewn, 
and better ſhewn without them, to thoſe, who would not refuſe to 
ſee, what was vilibly ſhewn them. | 
Secondly, Another reaſon that makes me doubt whether Syllogiſm 
be the only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon in the diſcovery of Truth, 
is, that of whatever uſe Mode and Figere is pretended tobe in the lay- 
ing open of Fallacy ( which has been above conſider d) thoſe ſchola- 
ſtique Forms of Diſcourſe, are not leſs liable to Fallacies, than the 
plainer ways of Argumentation: And for this I appeal to common ob- 
ſervation, Which has always found theſe artificial Methods of reaſon- 
ing more adapted to catch and intangle the Mind, than to inſtru& 
and inform the Underſtanding. And hence it 1s, that Men ever 
when they are bafled and ſilenced in this Schaloſtique way, are ſeldom 
or never convinced, and ſo brought over to theconquering ſide ; they 
perhaps acknowledge their Adverſary to the be more skilful Diſputant; 
but reſt nevertheleſs perſwaded of the truth on their ſide; and go 
away, -worſted as they are, with the ſame Opinion they brought 
with them, which they could nor do, if this way of Argumentation 
carryed Light and ConviQtion with it, and made Men ſee where the 


truth lay. And therefore Syllogiſm has been thought more proper for 


the attaining ViQtory in diſpute, than tor the Diſcovery or Confirma- 
tion of Truth, in fair Enquiries. And it it be certain, that Fallacy can 
be couch'd in Syllogiſms, as it cannot be denied, it muſt be ſomething 
Elſe, and not Syllogiſm that muſt diſcover them. | 
I have had Experience, how ready ſome Men are, whea all the uſe 
which they have been wont to aſcribe to any thing, is not allow*d, 


- tocry out, that Iam for laying it wholly aſide. Bur to prevent ſuch 


unjuſt and groundleſs Imputations, I tell them, that I am not for 
taking away any helps to the Underſtanding, in the attainment of 
Knowledge. And if Men $killd in, and uſed to Syllogiſms, find 
them affiſting to their Reaſon in the diſcovery of Truth, I think they 
ought to make uſe of them. All thatI aim at is, thatthey ſhould not 


aſcribe more to theſe Forms than belongs to them ; And think that 


Men have no uſe, or not ſo full a uſe of their reaſoning Faculty with- 
out them. SomeEyes want SpeQacles to ſee things clearly and di- 
ſtinRly ; but let not thoſe that uſe them therefore {ay, no body can 
ſee clearly without therii: Thoſe who do ſo,will be thought in favour 
of Art ( which perhaps they are beholding to) a little too much to 
depreſs and diſcredit Nature. Reaſon by its owa Penetration where 


it 15 ſtropg, and exerciſed uſually ſees, quicker and clearer without 


Syllogiſm. 


La Sed. aaa ie. ad ame. 
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Syllogiſm. If uſe of thoſe Speftacles hasſo dimmed its Sight, that it 
cannot without them ſee conſequences orinconfſequences in Argumens« 
tation, I am not ſo unreaſonable as to be againſt the uſing them. Eve- 
ry own knows whar beſt fits his own Sight. Bur let him not thence 
conclude all in the dark, who uſe not juſt the ſame Helps that he finds 
a need of, 

$. 5. But however it be in Knowledge, I think I may truly fay, it 
is of far leſs, or no «ſe at all in Probabilities, For the Afent there, be- 
ing to be determined by the preponderancy, after a due weighing of all 
the Proofs, with all Circumſtances on both ſides, norhing 1s ſo unkit to 
aſſiſt the Mind in that, as Syllogiſm ; which running away with one 
aſſumed Probability, or one topical Argument, purſues that till it has 
led the Mind quite out of fight of the thing under Conſideration; and 
forcing it upon ſome remote Difficulty, holds it faſt there, intangled 
perhaps, and as it were, manacled in the Chain of Syllogiſms, without 
allowing it the liberty, much leſs affording it the Helps requiſite to 
ſhew on which fide, all Things conſidered, is the greater Probability. 


$. 6. But let it help us (as, perhaps may be ſaid ) in convincing Men Serves zet to 


of their Errors and Miſtzkes: (and yet I would fain ſee the Man, that increaſe ow 
was forced out of his Opinions by dint of Syllogiſm, ) yet {till it fails pores nt 


our Reaſon in that part, which it not its higheſt Perieion, is yet 
certainly its hardeſt Task,and that which we molt need its helpin; and 
that is the nine out of Proofs, and making new Diſcoveries. The 
Rules of Syllogifm ſerve not to furniſh the Mind with thoſe intermedi- 
ate 1deas, thar may ſhew the connexion of remote ones. "This way of 
reaſoning diſcovers no new Proots, but-is the Arr of marſhalling, and 
ranging the old ones we have already.- The 47th. Propoſition of the 
Fir{t Book of Exclidis very true; bur the diſcovery of ir, I think, not 
owing toany Rules of common Logick. A Man knows firſt, and then 
he is able to prove ſyllogiſtically. So that Syogiſm comes after” Know- 
ledge, and thena Man has little or no need of it. But *tis chiefly by 
the finding out thoſe 1dezs that ſhew the connexion of diſtant ones, thar 
our ſtock of Knowledge is increaſed, and 'that uſeful Arts and Scien- 
ces are advanced. Swogiſm, at beit, is but the Artot fencing with the 
little Knowledge we have, withoue making any Additionto it.-' And 
if a Man ſhould employ his Reaſon all this way, he will not do muck 
otherwiſe, than he, who having got ſome Iron out of the Bowels of the 


Helps little in 
Demonſtration, 
leſs in Probabi- 


lit. 


Earth, ſhould have it beaten up all into Swords; and put it into his - 


Servants Hands to fence with, and bang one another. Had the King of 
Spain imployed the Hands of his People, and his Spezifb Tron fo, -he 
had brought to Lighc bur little of that Treaſure, thar lay fo long hid in 
the dark Entrails of America. ns Iam age _ _ that - whoſhall 
employ all the force of his Reaſon only in brandithing of S5/los ifrms 
will yr Cre very little of that Maſs of Knowledpe, obo, 
conceated in the ſecrer receſſes of Nature; and which Tam aptto think, 
nativeruftick Reaſon (as it formerly has done) 1s likelierco opena way 
to, and add to the common ftock of Mankind, rather than any ſcho- 
hſtick Proceeding by the ftn& Rules of Mode and Figure. 


F. 7. I doubt not nevertheleſs, but there are Ways to be found to a{. o_ 
{iſt our Reaſon in this moſt uſeful part ; and thisthe judicious Hooker en- jyzhr. 


conrages me to ſay, who in his Ecc/. Pol.d. x. $.-6. ſpeaks thus: If there 
might be added theright helps of true Art and Learning, (which helps Imuſt 
plainly confeſs, this Age of the World carrying the Name of a learned Age, 
doth neither much know, nor generally regard, ) there would — 

Gg89 e 
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be almoſt as much difference 11 Matarity of Judgement between Men there- 
with" inured, and that which now Men are, as between Men that are now, 
and Innocents. Ido not pretend to have found, or diſcovered here any 
of thoſe right helps of Art, this great Man of deep Thoughts mentions ? 
but this is plain, that-Syllogiſm, and the Logick- now in Uſe, which 
wereas well known in hisdays, can be none of thoſe he means.” It is 
ſufficient for me, if by a Diſcourſe, perhaps, ſomething out of the 
way, Tam ſure as to me wholly new, and unborrowed, I ſhall have 
given Occaſion to others, to cait about for new Diſcoveries, and to ſeek 
in their own Thoughts, for thoſe right Helps of Art, which will ſcarce 
be found, I fear, by thoſe who ſervilely confine themſelves to the Rules 
2nd Diftates of others. For beaten Tracts lead theſe fort of Cattel, (as 
anobſerving Romancalls them, ) whoſe Thoughts reach only to Imita- 
tion, 207 quo eundum eft, ſed quo itur. But 1 can be bold to fay, that this 
Age is adorned with fome Men of that Strength of Judgment, and 
Largeneſs of Comprehenſion, that if they would employ their Thoughts 
on this Subjet, could open new and undiſcovered Ways to the Ad- 
vancement of Knowledge. | 


We reaſm abor FS, 8, Having here had occaſion to ſpeals of Sy/logiſm in general, and 


Particulars. 


the Uſe of it, in Reaſoning, and the Improvement of our Knowledge, 
*tis fit, before TI leave this Subject, ro take notice of one manifeſt Miſtake 
in the Rules of Syllogiſn ; viz. That noSyllogiſtical Reaſoning can be 
right and conclulive, but what has, at leaſt, one general Propoſition in 
it. As if we could:not reaſoz, and have Knowledge about Particalars. 
Whereas, in truth, the Matter rightly conſidered, the immediate Ob- 
je&t of all our Reaſoning and Knowledge, is nothing but Particulars. 
Every Man's Reaſoning and Knowledge, is only about the iJdeas ex- 
iſtingin his own:Mind, which are-truly, every one of them, -particu- 
lar Exiſtences : and our Knowledge and Reaſoning about other Things, 


150nlyasthey correſpond with thoſeour particular [deas.So that the Per- 


ceptionof theAgreement,or Diſagreement of our particular 1deas,is the 
whole andutmoſt ofall our Knowledge. Univialierty is but accidental 


.t0-it, and conſiſts only in this, That the particular 1deas, about which 


Cit 


it 1s, are ſuch, as more.than one particular Thing' can correſpond with, 
and be repreſented by. But the Perception of the Agreement, or Dif- 
agreement. of any two.1zeas, and iconſequently,'.; our Knowledge, is 
equally! clear and certain, whether either, orboth; or neither of thoſe 
Iaeas be capable of repreſenting more real Beings than one, or no; One 
thing more I crave leave. to offer about SyNogifm, before I leave it, 
viz, May one not upon juſt Ground enquire:whether the Form Syl- 
logiſm-now has, 1s that which in Reaſon it ought to have ? For the 
Medizs Ferminus being to joyn: the/Extremes, z. e., the intermediate 
Ideas by its Intervention,to ſhew:the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
two in Queſtion, would not the Poſition of the Mears Terminus be more 
natural, and ſhew-+the Agreement.or Diſagreement of the Extremes 
clearer and better, if it were placed _in the Mjddle between them ? 
Which might be eaſily done by tranſpoſing the Propoſitions, and ma- 
king the Medius Terminss the predicate of the:Firſt,, and the Subject of 
the Second, As thus, ; $29 V9 30! 151 


© Oanis Homo eſt Animal, 
 Omne Animal eſt vivens, _ © 
Ergo omnis Homo eft vivens, 


Omne 
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Omne corpus eſt extenſum & ſolidum, 
Nullum extenſum & ſolidum eſt pura extenſio, 
Ergo corpus non eſt pura extenſio, 


T need not trouble my Reader with Inſtances in Sylogiſms, whoſe 
concluſions are particular. The ſame Reaſon holds for the fame form in 
them, as well as in the general. 

$. 9. Reaſon, Though it penetrates into the Depths of the Sea and Firf, Reaſon 
Earth, elevatesour Thoughts as highas the Stars, and leads us through gr 0 
the vat Spaces, and large Rooms of this mighty Fabrick, yet it comes ; 
far ſhort of the-real Extent of even corporeal Being; and there are ma- 
ny Inſtances wherein it fails #s : As, 

Firſt, Tt perfe&ly fails us, where our Ideas fail. It neither does, nor 
can extend it ſelf farther than they do. And therefore, where-ever we 
have no Jdeas, our Reaſoning ſtops, and we are at an End of our 
Reckoning: And if at any time we reaſon about Words, which do 
not ſtand tor any eas, *tis only about thoſe Sounds, and nothing elle, 

F. 10. Secondly, Our Reaſon is often puzled, and at a loſs, becauſe of $,condy, ne- 
the obſcarity, Confuſion, or Imperfettion of the Ideas it is employed about ; cauſe of obſcure 
and there weare involved in Diffticultiesand Contradictions. Thus, not ay w__ 
having any perfe& des of the leaſt Extenſionof Matter,nor of Infinity, 
we areat a loſs abour the Divilibility of Matter; but having perfect, 
clear, and diſtin&t Ideas of Number, our Reaſon meets with none of 
thoſe inextricable Difficulties in Numbers, nor finds it ſelf involved in 
any Contradiftions about them. Thus, ws having but imperfeCt Iaeas 
of the Operations of our Minds, and of the Beginning of Motion or 
Thought how the Mind produces either of them in us, and much im- 
perfeQer yet, of the Operation of GOD, run into great Difficulties 
pn created Agents, which Reaſon cannot well extricate it ſelf 
out. of. | 

S. 11. Thirdly, Our Reaſon is often at a ſtand, becauſe it perceives not Thirdly, For 
thoſe Tdeas, which could ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable Agreement, or os 4 _ 
Diſagreement of any two other 1deas: and in this, ſome Men's Faculties" 
far out-go others. Till A/zebra, that great Inftirument and Inftance 
of Humane Sagacity, was diſcovered, Men, with Amazement, look- 
ed on. ſeveral of the Demonſtrations of ancient Mathematicians, and 
could ſcarce forbear to think the finding ſeveral of thoſe-Proofs- to be 
ſomething more than humane.. 

$. 12; Fourthly, "The Mind by-proceeding upon falſe Principles is often Fourtbly, Be- 
engaged in Abſurdities and Dithiculties, brought.iato Straits and Con- -— — Ang, 
Ros without knowing how-tofree. it ſelf: And in that eaſe it is | 
in vain to implore the help of Reafon, unleſs it be to diſcover the falf- 
hood, and reje&t the influence of thoſe wrong Principles. Reaſon is fo 
far from clearing the Difficulties which the building upon falſe founda- 
tions brings a Man into, that if he wil] purſue xt, it! entangles him. the 
more, et. engages him deeper in Perplexities; | | 
 $ 13. Fifchly, Asobſcure and imperfect 1aegsofren involve our Rea- Fiftbly, Be- 
ſon, ſo, upon the ſameGround, - do: dubious Words, and uncertain Signs, cauſe of doxtr- 
often, in Diſcourſes and Arguings, when not warily attended to, puzzle #' terms. 
Mer's Reaſon, and bring them to a Nox-pizs, But theſe two latter are 
our Fault, and not the Fault of Reaſon. But yer, the Conſequences 
of them are nevertheleſs obvious;; and the Perplexities, or Ecrors, they 


fillMen's Minds with, are every where obſervable. - 
: F. 14. SOMme 
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Our bigheft de- 
grie of Know- 
ledge is bntut- 
tive, without 
reaſoning. 


The nbxt 3s Dt- 
monſiration by 
reaſoninge 


$. I 4. Some of the Ideas that are in the Mind, are ſo there, that they 
can be, by themſelves, immedately compared, onewith another: And 
in theſe, the Mind is able to perceive, that they agree or diſagree, as 
clearly, as that it has them. Thus the Mind perceives, thatan Arch 
of a Circle is leſs than the whole Circle, as clearly as it does the Idea of 
4 Circle: Andthis, therefore, as has been faid, I call Intuitive Kow- 
ledge ; Which iscertain, beyond all doubt, and needs no Probation, nor 
can haveany ; this being the higheſt of all Humane Certainty. In this 
conſiſts the Evidence of all thoſe Maxims, which no Body has any 
Doubt about, but every Man ( doesnot, asisfaid, only afſent ro, but ) 
knows to be true, as ſoon asever they are propoſed to his Underſtand. 
ing. In the Diſcovery of, and Aſent to theſe Truths, there is no Uſe 
of the diſcurſive Faculty, zo need of Reaſoning, but they are known by 
a ſuperior, and higher Degfee of Evidence. And ſuch, if I may guels 
at Things unknown, I am apt to think, that Angels have now, and 
the Spirits of juſt Men ade pertect, {hall have, in a future State, of 
Thouſands of Things, which now, either wholly eſcape our Appre- 
henſiotis, or which, our ſhort-{ighted Reaſon having got ſome fainr 
Glimpſe of, we, in the Dark, grope after. 

F. 15. But though we have, here and there, a little of this clear 
Light, ſome Sparks of bright Knowledge : yet the greateſt part ofour 
Ideas ave ſuch, that we cannot diſcern their Agreement, or Diſagree- 
ment, by an immediate Comparing them. And in all theſe, we have 
Need of Reaſoning, and muſt, by Diſcourſe and Inference, make our 
Diſcoveries. Now of theſe, there aretwo forts, whichT ſhalltake the 
liberty to mention here again. | 

Firff, Thoſe whoſe Agreement, or Diſagreement, though it cannor 
be ſeen by an immediare putting them together, yet may be examined 
by the Intervention of other Hes, which can be compared with them. 
Ih thiscaſe when the Agreement, 'or Diſagreement of the intermedi- 
ate [dea, on both ſides with thoſe which we would compare, is plainly 
diſcerned, there it amounts to Demonſtration, whereby Knowledge 
is produced, which though it becertaih, yet itisnot ſoeaſy, nor alto- 
gether ſo clear, as Intwirrve Kponledge, Becauſe in that there is bare- 
ly one ſimple Intuition, wherein there is no room tor any the leaſt mi- 
ſtake ordoubt: the Truth is ſeen all perfeHtly at once. Indemonſtrati- 
on, *ris'true, there is Intuition too, but not alrogether at once; for 
theremufſt be a Remembrance of the Intuition of the Agreement of the 
Medidm, or intermediate [des, with that we cottipared it wich before, 
when wecompare it with che other ! and whererhere be many Med:- 
z5, there thedanger ofthe Miſtake is the greater. For each Apree- 
ment; or Diſagreement 6f the Jabs muſt beoblerved and ſeen in each 
ſtep of the whole train, andretained in the Memory ,juſt as it is,and the 
Mindnuft be ſure that no part of what is neceilary ro make upthe De- 
monſtration is omitted] or overlooked. This makes ſome Demon- 
ſtrations long and'petpkx'd, and too hatd tor thofe who hive not 
ſtrength of Parts diſtin&ly ro perceive, and exaGtly carry ſo many par- 
ticulars orderly in their Heads. And even thoſe, who- are able to ma- 
ſer ſuch intricate Speculations, are fain ſometimes to go over them 
acain,and there is need of more than one review before rhey can arrive 
at Certainty. But yet where the Mind cleatly tetams the Intuition 


- ithadof the Agreement of any Jdea with another, andthat witha third, 


and that with a fourth, ec. there the Agreement of the firſt and the 
fourth is a Demonſtration, and produces certain Knowledge, which 
| may 
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may be called R2rtional Kyowledge, as the other is Inteitive. 

F. 16. Secondly, There are other Ideas, whoſe Agreement, or Dil- 7; (pp tte 
agreement, can nootherwiſe be judged of, but by the intervention of zamwnys of 
others, which have not a certain Agreement with the Extremes, bur ,,z;,.;,- 
an uſual or likely one: And in theſe it is, that the Judgment 1s properly Fudemme upon 
exerciſed, whichis the acquieſcing of the Mind, thatany 1deas doagree, Army w_ 
by comparing them with ſuch probable Mediums. This, thoughitne-"""E 
ver amounts to Knowledge, nonot to that which is the loweſt degree 
of it : yet ſometimes the intermediate Jdeas tie the Extremes fo firmly 
together, and the Probability is ſo clear and ſtrong, that Afﬀentas ne- 
cefſatily follows it, as Knowledge does Demonſtration. The great 
Excellency and Uſe of the Judgment, is to obſerve Right, and take a 
true eſtimate of the force and weight of each Probability; and thert 
cuny chem up all right together, chuſe that fide, which has theover- 

ance. | 

$. 17. Intaitive Knowledge, is the perception of the certain Agree- juitien, Dr- 
ment, or Diſagreement of two Ideas immediately compared together, nonration 

Rational Knowledge, is the perception of the certain Agreement, or 7*4"": 
Difagreement of any two Iaeas, by the intervention of one or more 
other Ideas. : 

Judgment, is the thinking or taking two 1deas to agree, or diſagree, 
by the intervention of one or more 1deas, whoſecertain Agreement, or 
Diſagreement with them it does not perceive, but hath obſerved to 
be frequent and uſual. j: | 

S. 18. Though the deducing one Propoſition from another; or mak- conſequices of 
ng Inferences in Words, be a great part of Reaſon, and that which it is Er if 
uſually employ*d about: yet the principal AR of Ratiocination is thi 1qeas. 
finding the Agreement, or Diſagreement of two Ideas one with another, 
by the intervention ofa third. As a Man, by a Yard, finds two Houſes 
to be of the ſame length, which could not be brought together to 
meaſure their Equality by jexta-poſition. Words have their Conſe- 
quences, as the ſigns of ſuch eas: and Things agree or diſagree, as 
really they are ; but we obſerve it only by our Ideas. 

F. 19. Before we quit this Subjet&t, it may be worth our while a lit- fur forts of 
tle to refleCt on four ſorts of Arguments, that Men in their Reaſonings Jew; || 
with others do ordinarily make uſe of, to prevail on their Aﬀent ; or cecundiam. 
at leaſt ſo toawe them, as to ſilence their Oppoſition, - | 

- Firſt, The firſt 1s, to alledge the Opinions of Men, whoſe Parts, 
Learning, Eminency, Power, or ſome other cauſe has gained a name, 
and fettled their Reputation in the common eſteem with ſome kind of 
Authority. When Men are eſtabliſhed in any kind of Digaity, tis 
thought a breach of Modeſty for others to derogate w_ way from it; 
and queſtion the Authority of Men, whoare in poſſeſſion of it. This 
is apt to be cenſured, as carrying with it too much of Pride, when a 
Man does not readily yield to the Determination of approved Authors, 
which is wont to be received with reſpe& and ſubmiſſion by others : 
and *tis looked upon as infolence, for a Man to ſet up, and adhere to 
his own Opinion, againſt the current Stream of Antiquity ; or to put it 
in the balance againſt that of ſome learned DoQor, or otherwile ap- 
proved Writer. Whoever backs his Tenets with ſuch Authorities, 
thinks he ought thereby to carry the. Cauſe, and is ready toſtyle it Im- 
pudence in any one, who ſhall ſtand our againſt chem. This, Ichiok, 
may be called Argumentum ad Verecundian, 


y. 20. Secondly. 
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Secondly, Ad 
Ignorantiam. 


F. 20. Secondly, Another way that Men ordinarily uſe to drive 
others; and force them to-ſubmit their Judgments, and receive the 
Opinion in debate, is torequire the Adverſary to admit what they al- 


' | ledge asa Proof, or toaſſign a better. And thisI call Argumentum ad 


Thirdly, Ad 
Hominem. 


Fourthly, Ad 
Judicijum. 


Toanorantram. 

&. 2x. Thirdly, A third way 1s, to preſs a Man with Conſequences 
drawn from his own Principles, or Conceſſions. This isalready known 
under the Name of Arpamentum ad Hominem. 

$. 22. Fourthly, The fourth is, the uſing of Proofs drawn from any 
ofthe Foundations of Knowledge, or Probability. This I call Argumen- 
tum ad Flidicium, Thisalone of all the four, brings true TnftruQtion with 
it, and advances us in our way to Knowledge. For, 1. Itargnes not 
another Man's Opinion to be right, becauſe I out of reſpeQ, or any 
other conſidetation, but that of conviction, will not contradi&t him. 
2. It proves not another Man to be in theright way, nor that I _ 


. to take the ſame with him, becauſeI know not a better. 3. Nor does 


Above, tcontra- 
79, and accord- 
ihg to Rraſen. 


it follow; that another Man is in the right way, becauſe he has ſhewn 
me, that I am-in the wrong. I may be modeſt, and therefore not op- 
poſe another Man's Perſuaſion : I may be ignorant, and not be able to 
produce a better : I may be in'an Errour, and another may ſhew me 
that I am fo. This may diſpoſe me, perhaps, for the reception of Truth, 
but helps menot to it ; That muſt come from Proofs, and Argurnents, 
and Light ariſing from the nature of Things themſelves, and not from 
my Shamefacedneſs, Ignorance, or Errour. HE 

&. 23: By what has been before ſaid of Reaſov, we may be able to 
make foregueſs at the diftinQion of Things,iato thoſe that are accord- 
ing to, above, and contrary to Reaſon. 1. According to Reaſonare ſuch 
Propoſitions; whoſe Truth we can diſcover, by examiningand tracing 
thoſe IMezs we have from Senſation and Reflexion; and by natural de- 


_ duQtion; find to be true, or probable. 2. Above Rexſorareſuch Propo- 


Reaſon and 
Faith not oppo- 
fite, 


ſitions, whoſe Truth or Probability we cannot by Reafon derive from 
thoſe Principles. 3. Contrary to Reaſon are ſuch Propolitions,: as arein- 
conſiſtent with, or irreconcilable to our clear and diltin&t Ideas. Thus 
the Exiſtence of one GOD is accofding to Reaſon ; the Exiſtence of 
more than one GOD, contrary .to Reaſon ; the Refurreftion of the 
Dead; above Reaſon. - Above Reaſon aHo imay be taken in a double 
Senſe, viz. Above Probability, or above Certainty : And in that 
large Senſe alſo, Contrary to Reaſon, -is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. 
8. 24: There is another uſe of the Word Reaſoz, wherein it is op- 
pojed to Faith ; which though it be in it felf a very improper way of 
ſpeaking, yet common Uſe has fo authorized it, that it would be fol- 
ly either to oppoſe or hope to remedy it : Only Ithink it may not be 
amiſs to take notice,” that however Faith be oppoſed to Reaſon, Faith 
is nothing-but a firm Aſent of the Mind : which if it be regulated, 
as 1s0ur Dity, canriet be afforded to any thing, but upon good Rea- 
ſon 3 and focannot be oppoſiteto it; He that believes, without hav- 
ing any Reafon for believing; may be in love with his own Fancies ; 
but neither ſeeks Truth ashe ought, nor pays the Obedience due to his 
Maker, - who _ would have him uſe thoſe diſcerning Faculties he has 
given hin, to keep him. out of Miſtake and Errour. He that does 
not this to the beſt of his Power, however he fometimes lights on 
Truth, 1s 4n the right bat by chance ; and I know not whether the 
luckineſs of the Accident will excuſe the irregularity of his proceed- 
ing. "This at laſt is certain, that he muſt be accountable for what- 
ever 


\* 
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ever Miſtakes he runs into : wheteas he that makes uſe of the Light 
and Faculties GOD has given him, .and ſeeks ſincerely to diſcover 
Truth, by thoſe Helpsand Abilities he has, may have this ſatisfaQion 
in doing his Duty as a rational Creature, that though he ſhould miſs 
Truth, he will not miſs the Reward of it. For he governs his Afﬀent 
right, and places it as he ſhould, who in any Caſe or Matter what- 
ſoever, believes or disbelieves, according as Reaſon direQts him, He 
that does otherwiſe, tranſgrefles againſt his own Light, and-miſuſes 
thoſe Faculties, which were given him to no other end, but to ſearch 
and follow the clearer Evidence; and greater Probability. But fince 
Reaſon and Faith areby, ſome Men oppoſed, -we will ſo conſider them 
in the following Chapter. | | 


CHAP. XVIIL 
| of Faith and Reaſon, and their diftin&t Provinces. o 


$. 1. FT has been above ſhewn, 1. That weare of neceſſity ignorant, ww to 
| .. 4 and want Knowledge of all forts, wherewe want Jaeas. 2. That ow their 
weare ignorant, and want rational Knowledge, where we want. Proofs, 54" 


3- That we want general Knowledge and.Certainty, as far as we want 
clear and determined ſpecifick 1deas.; 4, 'That:we want Probability to 
dize& our Afent. in, Matters where we have neither Knowledge of 
our.own , nor Teſtimony of:other Men to; bottom our Reaſon upon. 
.. From theſe Things thus premuſed,I think wemay come to lay down 
the Meaſures and Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon: the want Where- 
of, may poſſibly have been. the cauſe, if not of great Diſorders, yet at 
leaſt of rear Diſputes, and perbaps Miſtakes in the World. For tillit be 
reſolved,how far we are to beguided by Reaſon, and how far by Faith, 
we ſhall in vain diſpute, and endeavour to convince one another in Mat- 
ters of Religion. 


S. 2. I find every Set; as far as Reaſon will help them, make uſe of £.1th and Rua 
it gladly : and whereit fails them, they cry out, *#s matter of Faith, ſin what, as 


. and above Reaſon. And Idonot ſee how they canargue with any one, 
or ever convince a Gainſayer, who makes uſe of the ſame Plea, with- 
out ſetting down ſtri&t Boundaries between Faith and Reaſox ; which 
ought to be the firſt Point eſtabliſhed in all Queſtions, where Faith 
has any thing todo, $ LE 4. 
| Reaſon therefore here, as contradiſtinguiſhed to Faith, IT take to be 
the diſcovery of the Certainty or Probability of ſuch Propoſitions or 
Truths, which the Mind arrives: at by DeduQtions made from ſuch 
Ideas, which it has got by the uſe of its natural Faculties, viz. by Sen- 
fation or Refletion, _ | | | | 
Faith, on the other ſide, is the Aſſent to any Propoſition, not thus 
made out by the Dedu&ions of Reaſon; , but upon. the Credit of the 
Propoſer , . as coming from GOD, in fome extraordinary way 
of Communication. This way of diſcovering Truths to Men we call 
Revelation. | 


contradiftin- 
£8iſbed. 


No new ſimple 


_ $. 3. Firſt, Then, Ifay, That no Man inſpired by GOD, can by any Re- tdea can be 
velation communicate t0 others any new Joie Ideas which. they had not 7977 oY 
| H h h | before rewelati n 
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before from Senſation or Reflexion. For whatſoever Imptefſions he 


which to us they Have Been wont tobe Sipns-of : Bur cannot introduce 
HO; Wd formerly wnknowin (imple 7dear. The fame 
er Sipnis, which carrot ſignify to'us Things, of which 


inhabiting, For ' 
., ma bes yr bet 


of conveying our Conceptions one to anotlier. | 
Traditional FS + Secondly, I ſay,that the ſame Truths may be diſcovertd;and conveyed 


May make us \o | - EO 
now Propoſa;-1aeas We naturally may have. So GOD might 
> knowable the Truth of any Propofitionin Exclid; as well as Men, by thenatural 


;he ſane cr- Things of this Kind, there islittle need or uſe of Reveluzion, GOD hav- 
tainty that "= furniſhed us with natural, and furet means toarrive'at the Know- 


fon doth, 


| Hes of out own dear, w. £- If it were revealed fome Ages ſince, 
"That the three Atiples 'ofa*Triangle'v 
TYuth of that Propofitivn, vpon- the Gredir of the 


ro a;Certainty,as the Knowledge of it,uponthe comparing and mea- | 
uring my own” Taeas of two tight An ſes, and 'the three Angles of a 
Triangle. Thelike b6lds'id matter'of Fat, knowable'by our'Senfes, 
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v.g. the Hiſtory of the Deluge is conveyed to us by Writings, which 
had their Original from Revelation: And yet no Body, I think, will 
fay, he has as certain and clear a Knowledge of the Flood, as Noah that 
ſaw it ; or that he himſelf would have had, had he then been alive, 
and-ſeen it. For he has no greater an aſſurance than that of his Senſes, 
that it is writ in the Book ſuppoſed writ by Meſes inſpired : But he has 
not ſo great an aſſurance, that Moſes writ that Book, as if he had ſeen 
Moſes write it. So that the aſſurance of its being a Revelation, is leſs 
Kill than the aſſurance of his Senſes. 


$. 5. In Propoſitions then, whoſe Certainty is built upon the clear revilarion can- 


Perception - of the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our 1dees attained 
either by immediate intuition, as in ſelf-evident Propoſitions, or by 
evident deduQtions of Reaſon, in demonſtrations, we need not the af- (or: 
ſiſtance of Revelation, as neceſiary to gain our Aﬀent, and-introduce 
them int our Minds. Becauſe the natural ways of Knowledge could 
ſettle them there, or had done it already, which is the greateſt 
aſſurance we can poſſibly have of any thing, unleſs where GOD im- 
mediately reveals it to us: And there too our Affurance can be no 
jreater, than our Knowledge is, that it is a Revelation, from GOD. 
ut yet nothing, I think, can, under that Title, ſhake or over-rule 
plain Knowledge ; or rationally prevail, with any Magn, to admit it 
for true, in a dire& contradiQtion to the clear.Evidenceof his own Un- 
derſtanding. For ſince no evidence of our Faculties, by which we re- 
ceive ſuch Revelations, can exceed, if equal, the certainty of our intu- 
'1tive Knowledge, we can never receive for a Truth any thing, that 
is direaly contrary to our clear and diſtin Knowledge, v. g. The 
Taeas of one Body, and one Place, do fo clearly agree ; and the Mind 
has fo evident a Perception of. their Agrreement, that we can never 
affent to a Propoſition, that affirms the fame Body to bein two diſtant 
Places at once, however it ſhould pretend tothe Authority: of a divine 
Revelation ; Since the Evidence, Firſt, That we deceive not our ſelves 
in aſcribing it ro GOD ; Secoxdly, That we uaderſtand it right, can ne- 
ver beſo great, as the Evidenceof onr own intuitive Knowledge, where- 
by wediſcern it impoſſible, for the ſame Body to be in two Places at 
once. And therefore, zo Propoſition can be received for Druine Revela- 
Zion, or obtain the Aſſent due to all ſuch, if :t be contradifory to our clear 
intuitive Knowledge. Becauſe this would be toſubvert the Principles,and 
Foundations of all Knowledge, Evidence, and Afent whatſoever : And 
there would be leftnodifference between Truth and Falſhood, no mea- 
{ures of Credible and Incredible in the World, if doubtful Propoſitions 
ſhall take place before ſel-eyident; and what we certainly know,give 
way to what we may poſſibly bemiſtaken 1n.. In Propolitionstheretore 
contrary to theclear Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
any of our Ideas, twill be in vain to. urge them as Matters of Fazrh, 
They cannot move our Afeant under that, .or any other Title whatſo- 
ever. For Faith can never convince us of any Thing, that contradifts 
our Knowledge. Becauſe though Faith be founded on the Teſtimony 
of GOD (who cannot lye) revealing wy Propoſition to:us:- yet. wecan- 
not have an aſſurance of the Truth of its being a divine Revelation, 
greater than our own Knowledge. Since the whole ftrengrh of the Cer- 
tainty depends upan our Knowl that GOD revealed it, which 
inthis Cate, where the Propoſition ſuppoſed revealed. contradicts our 
Knowledge or Reaſon, will always have this ObjeRtion hanging tot, 
(viz.) that wecannot tel} how to conn that to. come from TD 
| | 2 | rae 
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a. > Ho . 


thi bouryiful antior of our Being, which if FECT for true, muſt 
overturn all the Principles and Foundations of Knowledge he has o given 
us:: fender all offer Faculties uſeleſs; wholly deſtro het moſt pm 
Pait of his Workmanſhip,our Dos ani{p ut aMattin aCon- 
dition, wherein he will iaveleſs Light, '|&fs Conde the Beaſt that 
periſheth- For ifthe Mindiof Man can never have clearer (and; per= 
haps, noto clear Y'Eviderce of any thing to be a divine Revelation, nt 
has of nk 4am of 1ts own Reaſon, it can neverhave api i 
quit theclear Evidence of its Reaſon, tb/give place toaPropolitiot,whote 
ata phae | Revelatros has hot a greftter Evidence, than thoſe Prindiples have.” yo 
Traditional, © $.6," Thins far'a Manhilsvfe'of Reaſon; and ought to hearken'r colt; 
hevNetiey.., eek initrimedinte and original Revelation, where 3 It 1s ſrppoſed tro be 
_ "\ rhade/rohimſelf? But to aff: thoſe who'pretend nor toimrhediate Reve- 
{#ion, brave required to pay Obedience, and to receive the Triths re- 
vealed rovthers; which,” by the Tratlition 'of Writings, or Wotd 'of 
Moutli; are conveyed down'to them, Reaſon'has'a great deal more to - 
ny ny whiclican induce us to receivethem.For Matter of 


EN only DivigsRereltion _— nothing elſe, Fairh, as weulſe 

tvine Faith ) tas to. do with no Pro Ons 
__ bar whicht ae 2 fed'to be divinely revealed: 'Sg by; T 
do ifioe 188 how thoſe, whe make Revelation alone the fole Object of 
Faith, carifay;Fhat it is Marter of Fa#fh2tid 'not of Regſon.to believe, 
That ſuchsr ſuch x Ptopoſitiot, to be fond in ſuch orſach'a Book;is of 
DivineIn bp tthleſs eberevealed, , That that Propoſition, or all in 
that Bolt,” og ra edby Divine Inſpiration” Without fuch a 
Revelitioh, rhe not: Rk Propofition,or Book, to 
beof OE ty nee ciitever be Me oof Faith, bi SR Re; 
nana {ht to an Aſſentto.,:o y 'U rm 
Las nl bens Frequire'or endbleme'to belts that, which" E 
contrary tif ſelf Tt being 21mpoſſible' for Reaſon, ever to 'procure' any 
Aﬀetr 't& tht; "Which to/ir ſelf appears unreafonable..” 

Tall lzss therefore wherewe havelear Eviderice from out Te, 
andtvHoſs Fnciples of ' Knowledge, 'T haveabovemientioned, 'Reaſos is 
the proper Jud and Revelation;thowugh | it may in confehting With it, 
confirm its'Dietates;" yet cannot in'ſuch Caſes, invalidate irs Decrees : : 

1th #d, 'mhere we have the tlexy and evident Se entehtce of Rea- 


+40 Queiit he to £0) "Opinion, under a Pretence that"it'is Matter, 
Paith'y tore hay ap Authority againſt the plain” afrd clear Dt- 
Things above Qtatesof: 


» PT w 421% © 24 i 

Reajon, __— 'Bur 734%,” There' being many Things wet we have 
perfe ofis; or hbne at all; and'other Things, of whoſe paſt, 

N $20FAXUtEE-xiſtence; 'by the natural Uſe of « our 'Baculties, we 

can! havenoKhowledge ' theſe, asbeing beyond the Diſcovery of 

otrnatural ries;and above Reaſon, are, hen revealed, the proper 

Matter of Faith Thys that parr of the Angels rebellcd'apainſt GOD, 

andÞ>thereby*loſt-their firſt happy fare And that the dead ſhall riſe, 

andive” #::Theſe, andthe like, being beyond the Diſcovery of 

Roaſon-at\ bs Matters of Faith, : with” 'which Reaſon has, direQtly, 
comet f1een Og $LeDin; bs Sides che Bohr of Reds Has tot thereb 

Ce nar. *$ 97-BY 10 £ us the light of Reaſo has not thereby 

fer ratth "tied u up-hisowh Fands' CLE us, ghe of he thinks fit, the light 

df Revelation in in any"6f-thoſ& Marters, wherein our natural Faculties 

omg. red, pe probable Determination,"-Revelation, - where God has 

to'giveit, mu# carry it, apainſtthe probable Conjettares of 

Re Becaule the "Mind, not. being certain of the Truth of _ it 

oes 


b_—_ _ - 


ind he ex 


: fs We 


ra. the Mind on Det FEE on Nd AYUNET, 
8510 2.3Y% | YT. 


Man can never, hax 'e {0 all a 3 hin opoliriomyiaichs 
contradifts the clear due ook On. Knowhdge! 
was'divinel hobnn gy the)Words. rightly; 
wherein nf KATH UE,: AP 
bound to Jo ider mpegs 7H of rn 25a Rae the 6 of R norte | 
low it; withour Ex Artinagiqn, . as a Matter of LOR "7B I o:} 16113 


P Mind. Firſt ſt, "WhareverPropol Gt ion.ts rqvcaled, of whole * Teuchiour Revelation in 
. by: ts.catural Fat as nc 90h cannob Judge! chat i5pures Matters where 


- 3 Keaſon cannot 


cal S. dee, or but 
| Sandy, Re Frpoing Too, her che ty its was ought 
ge, 


SS 4.* 


&rning which it has bare anvncertain Iv | aſvadedoob 

their Truth, only upon probableGrounds, w ch ſtill 1-4 a Poſſibi- 

lity of the contrary to be true, without doing violence to the certain 

Evidence of its own Knowtkedge;-amt overturning the Principles of all 

Reaſon, in ſuch probable Propoſitions, I fay, an evident Revelation 

ought to determine our rent even agglolt robabllity. For where the 

Principles of Reaſon have not eviden ropoſition to be certainly 

true or falſe, there clear Revelation, as another Proinciple of Truth, and 

Ground of Aﬀent, - may determine; atd f6/it may be Matter of Faith, 

and be alſo above Reaſon. Becauſe Reaſon, in that particular Matter, 

being able. to-reach no higher than Probability; 'Fair/; gayethe Deterz 

mination,where Reaſon came, ſhort; and Revglegies quantities Hat bo 1h 

ſide, the Truth lay., 3113 ail 307% A 
$. 10. Thus far the: Dominion of Faithaeaches, org withont 

any violence, or hindrance to Reaſon; which-1s-not-injured,! on dufburss,) | mp_hP 

bed, but aſſiſted and. improved, by AEW, DiſcoveriesoÞT ruth; home: hob: «ford cer- 

ing from the Eternal Fopntain of, all-Knowledge., Whatever —_———— 

hath revealed, is cert true; ;; no Doubrran be made of-ir. 77 —_— to, 

the proper. Obje& of Faith: But whether iy be Real 

00, Reaſon muſt judge ; which can-nevey permit.the;Migd $6 

greater Evidence to embrace what.is leſs OR neF. allowiteocaror 

tain Probability. in opp6ſitian..to. Knowledge and, Cettainty. :T heres 

can be no cy Doh that any wraditionaReyelation 1Sof giying 

nal, in the Words we receive at, and nthookay rye Fwrrn 

dear, and fo certain, as.thoſe of the-Prigciptes of Reaſon 5: A dtherto 

fare, Nothing that ts contraz)..$0, . 4nd iz nt -with. theitltar and. falfs? 

evident Dictates. of Reaſon; has ele: _ [a uſſevied 40, 12920} 

Matter of Faith, wherein Reaſoj;bath  achinE i9190c;j; Wihatſocvet S: db; 

vine Revelation, ought. -to:over;xule all our Opinio DanmyPrejudjee and 

Intereſts, and hath, a right tobe received; wh. a: full:Afﬀens-- SS 

Submiſſion as: this; of our.Reafpn to Faith, takes; not; wk the Londls 

marksof Knowledge: . This ſhakes not the Foandetiongat: R. 

leaves us that Uſe of our Faculties, for whych.chey weregiven us-: a 
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and Reaſon, no all; and thoſe extrav; 
Fc” gg found | in bn 199mm Reb 
.c -ex blamed. For, to this cryin 
be rr wir je , I think, io poder 


.'6. x3. If the Provinces of Faith and Reaſon are not kept diftintt by thele 
> LY there will, in matter of Reliion be no Leila Rte 

t Opinions and Ceremonies, that are to be 
ns of the World, w1ll not deferye to be 
up of Fazrh, in © _—__ to Reaſon, we 
ink ure, aſcribe thoſe Abſurdiries, thac fall al- 
oft all the Religions which poſſeſs and divide Mankind. For Men 
having been principled with an Opinion, thac they nuſt not conſult 


ligion, that a conſiderate Mancannot but ftand amazed at their Follies, 
and judge them ſofar from being acceptable to __—_ and wiſe GOD, 
that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, and offenfive toa ſober, 
good Man. So that, in effeft Religion which: ſhould moſt diſtinguiſh 
us from Beaſts, and ought moſt peculiarly to ejevate us, as rational 
_ Creatures, above Brutes, is that wherem Men often appear moſt irra- 
tional, and more ſenſeleſs than Beaſts themſelves. Creao, quia impoſſs- 
bile off : 1 believe, becauſe it is impoſſible, might, in a ood Man, paſs 
for a Sally of Zeal; bur would prove a very ilt Rule for Men to chuſe 
their Opinions, or Religion by. | 


— " %. — PR "Ie 
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CHA P. XIX. 
Of Enthuſzaſm. 


G I. HE that would ſeriouſly ſer upon the ſearch of Truth, ought 
Love of ah + 


in the firft Place to prepare his Mind with a Love of it; 
For he that Loves it not, will not take much Pains toget it; nor be 
muck concerned when he miffes it. There is no Body in the Common- 
wealth of Learning, who does not profeſs himfelt a lover of Truth : 
and there is not a rational Creature that would'not take it amiſs to be 
_ thought otherwiſe of: And yer forall this one may truly fay, there 
are very. few lovers of "Truth for'”Fruths fake, even amongſt thoſe, 
who per wade themſelves that they are fo. How a Man may know 
ether he be:ſo.in earneſt is worth enquiry : And Tthink there is this 


one--unerring mark of it, viz. The not entertaining any, Propoſition: 
with greater aſſurance than the Proofs it is built upon will warrant. 
Whoever goes beyond this meaſure of Aﬀent, *tis plain receives not 
'Truth in the Loveofit ; lovesnot Truth for Truths fake, but for ſome 
other bye end: For the evidence that any Propoſition is true (except 
ſuch asare ſelf-evident) lying only in the Proofsa Man has of it, what- 
ſoever degrees of Aſſent he affords it ow the degrees of that Evi- 
dence, *tis plain all that ſurpluſage of aflurance is owing to ſome other 


AﬀeQGion, and not tothe Love of Truth : Tr being as impoſſible, that. 
the Love of Truth ſhould carry my Aſſent above the Evidence, that 
there is ro me, that it-is trye, As thatthe Love of Truth ſhould make 
meaſſeat to apy Propoſition, for the ſake of that Evidence, which it 
has not, that is true: which js in effe&t to Love it as a Truth, be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe it'is pofſible or probale that it AY n t Ja any Truth 
that gets not poſſeſſion of our Mind yoebs: 5Þ le Light of Self 
evidence, or by the force of nn Ke the dren tatl 

it Aﬀent, are the vouchers and gage of its js Fraps y tq us;-and we 


can receive it for no other than av. —_ F: Lis Under- 
ſtandings. Whatſoever Credit gr Author _ DE 
tion morethanit receives fram the Priggiples ELLE Dec: it 
ſelf upon, is owing to our Inclinations that way 

ation from the Love of 'Truth as -ſych ; mg Lab bÞ ro 5 
Lriduy from our Paſſions or Intereſts, 7 it ſho J receive ng 'Tin- 


Re Reng a Ankur Diuingp ade gd hr x 
F. 2 uming an ity Q S1 d QUNETS, nc rem 
wardneſs to preſcribe to their CROOR AG conſtant CONCOmItagt ef 
this bias and corruption of our Ju: PORES Dow be 
otherwiſe, bur that he ſhould be rea. ments: Forha IS BE 
has already impoſed on his own? Who cag1 ras y ,Cxpect Argu- 
ments and [ Eoavittion frombim, in dealing with others, Opn e Un- 
derftanling is not accuſtomed to them 1n | aloe watt 
Who | does o Viakines to his own Faculties, i TACUZE joke tis yo 
Mind, and uſurps the Prerogative : that belonga ye Teas to Irut, rv 
4s £0 command Aﬀent by only its own Authority, 2.,e. y Fa in pro» 
Forney to m—_ Evidence — =_ It. third 
s.occalion abexty j$0-car er Farce of Enthi 
roms Aer oo ſs deer way Jos ame Author 7 ol 
I8-QS- tly-relied on as ei aithor »1L meant | 
Fat DG by Reaſon-wquld ſex up RevenponnREpy: t 
it takes away both Reaſpa ab 


' 
> 


in > froduernct of it, «the ungroundefl FAOGGME s Qwn By 
aſſumes:them'for a Foundation bathp Opinien a = | 
'$. 4. Reaſon is natural Revelation, "500 y 1 the 58 nal Father hf rig = 


Light, and Fountain of all Knowledg e ,comm 
-that portion of Truth, which he: has laid 8 COMES th; their io 
tural:Faculties : Revelation is natural Reaſon. e ia, NES OF ſet of 


Diſcoveries -communicated by . GOD imm y,. : which Reaſon 
vouches\the Truth of, by the Teſtimony and.Proosit.gives,, that.they 
comefrom GOD. So thar-he that takes away Reg/op,, to Way . 
for. Revelation, puts -out-the Light of both, and. Es 


iy har he 


{fame,  asif he ſhould perſwadea Man to put Qut-1 ES.the | bp 
receive theremote Light of an inviſible Star by a, Teleigope.  .... 
$. 5.1Immediate Revelation being a mu | eaſier way.for\Men to _ 


eſtabliſh their: Opinions, .and regulate their Condutt,. thanthe t 
and not-always: ueceſsful Laboye of ſtrit Reaſoning,. It, 15 2ap 

that forme have: been very apt topretend to Revelation, , agc 

wade themſelves, that they are under the pecuti BY 
ven their Afions and Opinions, ef} Y.42 rh a4 
they cannot.account» for:by: theordinary, 

Principles of Reaſon. ;Hence:we ſce;: thax,in a real 210. 
Melancholy has mixed. with Deyotipn, or whole os ofglc 
thas raiſed theminto.an Qpinipn:oha greater ia wa Dn 
-anearer.ddmittance: to his Favaurthanis ajtor __ —_ Yepiten 
flatterid'thenifelves with a: perſwaſion.of an ramons intercour ſewith 
-the Deity, arid drequent- — Tm cadre we? Irit. gc, 69D 

I own cannot be denied to be able to enlighte 


a Ray darted into the Mind immediately Tow bi Vaderhan 0 ghe 
S 
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This they.underſtand he has promiſed todo, and who then has ſo good 
a title to expe it, as thoſe who are his peculiar People, choſen by him 
ind deperiding on him ? = | _ 
 $.'6. Their Minds being thus prepared, whatever groundleſs Opi- 
nion comes to ſettle-it ſelf ſt ongly [_ their Fancies, is an Illuminati- 
on from the Spirit of GOD, and preſently of divine Authority : And 
whatfoever odd Aion they find in themſelves a ftrong Inclination to 
do, that impulſe is concluded to be a call or direQtion from Heaven, 
and muſt be obeyed ; *ctis a Commiſſion fromabove, and they can- 
not err in executing It. f ES | 
* £$. 7. This I take to be properly Enthuſiaſm, which though found. 
. edneither on Reaſon, nor Divine Revelation, but:rifing from the Con- 
ceits of a warimed or over-weenitig Brain, works:yet, where it once 
gets footing, more powerfully on the Perſwaſions'and AQtions of Men, 
than either of thoſe rwo, or both together : Menbeing moſt forward- 
ly obedient to the impulſes me receive from themſelves ; And the 
whole Man is ſure to a@ moſt vigorouſly, where the whole-Maa is 
carried by a natural Motion, PFof ſftrongconceit like a new Principle 
carries all eaſily with'it, whien got above common Senſe, and freed 
from all reſtramt of Reaſon, and check of RefleQtion, it is heightened 
1nto a Divihe Authority, in concurrence with our:-own Temper and 
Inclination. T 4s BREE 
Enthuſſm mi: $. 8. Though the odd Opinions and extravagant AQtions, Enthuſs- 
Raken for ſer- aſms' hasrun Men into, were enough'to warn them againſt this wrong 
Se Ong rinciple ſo apt to miſguide them” both in their Belicfand ConduQ: 
hs the Love of fomerthingextraordinary, the Eaſe and Glory it is to 
' be inſpired and be'above the common and natural ways of Knowledge 
fo flatters many 'Men's Lazineſs, Tgnorance and Vanity, that when 
once they are got into this way of immediate Reve/atzon, of Illumina- 
tion withour ſearch, and ofcertainty without Proof, and without Ex- 
' amination, *tis ahardmatter to get them out of it. Reaſon isloitupon 
_ them, they are above it: they ſee the Light infuſed into their Under- 
ſtandings, and cannot be miſtaken ; *tis clear and viſible there ; like 
the Light of bright Sunſhine, ſhews it ſelf, and needs no other Proof, 
but its own Evidence: they feel the Hand of GOD moving them 
within, and the impulſes of the Spirit, and cannot be miſtaken in 
what they feel. Thus rhey ſupport themſelves,and are ſure Reaſon hath 
nothing to do with what they ſee and feel in themſelves : what they 
Have a ſenſible Experience of admits no doubt, :needs no probation. 
- Would he not be ridiculous who ſhould require to have it proved to 
\ Him, that the Light ſhines, and that he ſees it ?. It is its own Proof, 
and can have noother. When the Spirit brings Light into our Minds, 
it diſpels Darkneſs. We ſee it, as we do that ofthe Sunat Noon, and 
need not the twilight of Reaſon to ſhew it us. - 'This Light from Hea- 
venisftrong, clear, and pure, carries it; own Demonſtration with it, 
and we may asrationally take a Glow-worme to affift us to: diſcover 
the San, as to examine the celeſtial Ray by ourdim Candle, Reaſon. 
$.9. This is the way of talking of theſe Men: they are ſure, becauſe they 
| are ſure: and their Perſwaſions are right, only becauſe they are ſtrong 
[ inthem. For, when what they ſay is ftrip'd of the Metaphor of ſee- 
; poteon feeling, this is all it amounts to: and yet theſe Similes ſo im- 
ce 


Enthuſiaſm. 


on them, that they ferve them for certainty in themſelves, and 
onſtration to others. 


8. 10, But 
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But toexamine a little ſoberly this internal Light, and this feeling Entbuſ1m 
on which they build ſo much, "Theſe Men have, they fay, clear Li br, _ "W dif 
and they fee; They have an awaken'd Senſe, and they feel : This” © 
cannot, they are ſure, be diſputed them. For when a Man ſays he 
ſees or hefeels, no Body can deny it him, that he does ſo. But. here 
let me ask : This ſeeing is it the perception ofthe Truth of the Propo- 
ſition, or of this, that it is a Revelation from GOD ? This feeling is it 
a perception of an Inclination or Fancy to'doſomething, or of the Spj- 
rit of GOD moving that Tnclination ? Theſe are two very different 
Perceptions, and mult be carefully diftinguiſh'd, if we would not im- 
poſe upon our ſelves. I may perceive the Truth ofa Propoſitiqn, and 
yet not perceive, that it is an immediate Revelation from GOD, I 
may perceive the Truth of a Propoſition in Euclid, without its being, 
or my perceiving it to be, a Revelation-: Nay I may perceive I came 
not by this Knowledge in a natural way, and fo may conclude it re- 
vealed, without perceiving that it is a Revelation from GOD. Be- 
cauſe there be Spirits, which, without being divinely commiſſioned, 
may excite thoſe 1deas in me, and lay them in ſuch order before my \ 
Mind, that T may-perceive their Connexion. So that the Knowledge 
of any Propoſition coming into my Mind, I know not how, is not a 
Perception that it is from GOD. Much leſs is a'{trong Perſwaſion, . 
that it istrue, a Perception that it 15 from GOD, or fo much as true, 
But however it be called lightand ſeeing ; Iſuppoſe, it is at moſt but 
Belief, and Aſſurance: and the Propoſition taken for a Revelation is 
not ſuch, as they- know, to be true, but take to be true., For 
where a Propoſition is known to be true, Revelation is needleſs: And 
it is hard to conceive how that can be a Revelation to any one of what 
he knows already. ' If therefore it be a Propolition which they are 
perſwaded, but do not know, to be true, whatever they may. call it, 
it is not ſceing, but believing. For theſe are two ways, whereby 
Truth comes into the Mind, wholly diſtin&t, ſo that one is not the 
other. What I ſee I know to beſo by the Evidence of the thing it 
ſelf: what I believe I take to be ſo upon the Teſtimony of another ; 
Bur this Teſtimony I muſt know to be given, or elſewhat ground 
have L ofbelieving ? I muſt ſee that it is GOD that reveals thisto me, 
orelſe Iſee nothing. The queſtion then hereis. How do Tknow that 
GOD isthe Revealer of this tome ; that this Impreſſion is made upon 
my: Mind by his holy Spirit, and' that therefore I ought to obey it? 
If I know not this, how great ſoever the Aſſurance is, that I am poſ- 
ſed with, it is groundleſs ; whatever Light Ipretend ro,, it is but 
Enthuſiaſm. For whether the Propoſition ſuppoſed to be revealed, be 
in it {elf evidently true, or viſibly probable, or by the natural ways of 
Knowledge uncertain, the Propoſition that muſt -be well grounded 
and maniteſted to be true is this, that GOD is the Revedler of it, and 
that what I take to be a Revelation is certainly piit into my Mind by 
him, and is not an Illuſion dropd in by ſome other Spirit, or raiſed by 
my own phancy. | For if T miftake not, theſe Men receiye it for true, 
becauſe they preſume GOD revealed it. Does it not then.ſtand them 
upon, to examine upon what Grounds they preſume ir'to be a Revelari- 
onfrom GOD * orelſe all their Confidenceis mere Preſumption : and 
this Light, they areſo dazled wirh, is nothing, but an ig»i farams that 
leads them continually round in this Circle. 1s i # Revelation, becauſe 
they firmly believe-it, and they believe it, becauſeit is a Revelation, 
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Enthuſaſm CG... In all that is of Divine Revelation there is need of no other 


j<ils of Eui- 
dincr, that the 
Propofition ts 
from GOD. 


Proof butthat it is:an Inſpiration from GOD : For he can neither de- 
ceive oor be deceived. But bow ſhall it be known, that any Propo- 
fition in our Minds is a Truth infuſed by God; a Truth that is reveaPd 
to us by him, which he declares to us, and therefore weought to be- 
tieve ?. Here it is that Eerinſigje fails of the Evidence it pretends to. 
For Men . thus poſſefled hoafſt of a Light whereby they ſay, they are 
enlightened, and brought into the Knowledge of this or that Truth. 


- But if they kev itto bea Truth, they muſt know it to be ſoteither by 


its own i[f-evidenceto natural Reaſon;' or by the rational Proofs that 
make jt out tobeſo, Ifthey ſee and know it to be a Truth, either of 
theſe two. ways, they in vain ſuppoſe it to be a Revelation: For they 
know. it ha true by the fame way, thatany other Man naturally may 
know,: that 1t. is ſo without the help of Revelation, For thus all the 
Truths of what kind ſoever, that Men uninſpired are enlightened 
with, came into their Minds, and are eitabliſhed there. If they fay 
they know it to be true, becauſe it is a Revelation from GOD, the rea- 
fon is god ; but then it will bedemanded, how they know. it to be 
Revelation from GOD. If they fay by the Light it brings with it, 
which ſhines brightintheir Minds, and they cannot reſfift. I beſeech 
them to conſider, whether this be any more, than what we have taks 


_ en notice of already, viz. that it is a Revelation becaule they ſtrongly 


Fir mniſs of 
Pr:ſwaſion no 
Proof that any 
Propoſition is 

' Jjrom GOD. 


believe it to be true. Forall the Light they ſpeak of is but a 
though ungrounded perſwaſion of theirown Minds that it is a Truth. 
For rational Grounds from Proofs! that. it is a Truth they muſt ac- 
knowledge to. have , none, for then it is not received asa Revelation, 
but, upon theordinary. Grounds, that other Truths arereceived: And 
if they 'belieye. it ng true, becauſe. it is a Revelation, and have no 
other reaſon forits being a Revelation, but becauſe they are fully per- 
fwaded without any other reaſon that it-is true, they believe it to be a 
Revelation only becauſe they. ſtrongly believe it to be a Revelation, 
which is a very unſafe ground to proceed on, either io our Tenets, or 
Ations : And what readier way caathere betorun our ſelves int the 
moſt extravagant Errors and Miſcafriages than thus-to ſet up phancy 
for our ſupreme and ſole Guide, and to believe any Propoſition to be 
true, any Aftion tobe right, only becauſe we believe it to be ſo ? The 
ſtrength of our Perſwaſions are no Evidence at all. of their own reQi- 
tude: Crooked things may be as ſtiff. and unflexible as ftreight : and 
Men may beas poſitive and peremptory in Error as in ;Truth. How 
corne ol, the untraQtable Zealots Te different and oppoſite Parties? For 
if the Light, which every one thinks he has in his Mind, which inthis 
Caſe is nothing but the ſtrength of his awn Perſwaſion, be an Evidence 
that it is from GOD, contrary Opinions may have the ſame title to be 
inſpirations; and GOD will be nat only the Father of Lights, but of 
oppoſite and contradictory Lights, leading Men contrary ways; and 
UEOny Lropobtions will be divine Truths, if an ungrounded 
n ot Aſſurance be an Evidence, that any Propoſition is a Divine 
$; yn [This cron be otherwh why firmoel of Pofwatien is 
made the caule-of Believing, and conhdence of being in the Righr, 1s 
made an A hos of Toh - It. Pau Blmſelf believed he did wel] 


and that he had acallto it, when hie perſecuted the Chriſtians, whom 
he confidently thought in-the Wrong ; But yet it was he, and notthey, 
who were miſtaken. Good Men are Men till, liable to Mjſtakes, and 
4 | are 
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are ſometimes warmly engaged in Errors, which they take for divine _ 
Truths, ſhining in their Minds with the cleareſt Light. 


S. 13. Light, true Light in the Mind 1s, orc anbe nothing elſe but tebr in the 
the Evidence of the Truth of any Propoſition ; and if it be not a ſelf #4, ht. 


evident Propoſition, all the Light it has, or can have, is from the 
clearneſs and validity of thoſe Proofs, upp which it is received. To 
talk of any other light in the Underſtanding is to put our ſelves in the 
dark, or in the power of the Prince of Darkneſs, and by our own con 
ſent, to give our ſelves up to Deluſion tobelieveaLie. For ifftrengrk 
of Perſwaſion be the Light, which. muſt guide us ; I ask how ſhall 
any one diſtinguiſh between the deluſions of Satan, and theinſpirati- 
ons of the Holy Ghoſt ? He can transform himſelf into an Angel of 
Light. Andthey who are led by this Son of the Morning are as fullly 
ſatisfied of the Illumination, - 2..e. are as ſtrongly perſwaded, that 
they are enlightend by the Spirit ofGod, as any one who is fo : They 
acquielce and rejoyce in it, are ated by it: and no body'can bermore 
ſors on more in the right (if their own ſtrong belief may be judge) 
than they. 


$. 14. He therefore that will novgive himſelf up to all the Extrava- Revelation riuG 
gancies of Deluſion and Error muſt bring this Guide of his Light within *t j1%*4 of 9 
ro the Tryal. God when he makes the Prophet does. not unmake 


the Man. He leaves all his Faculties in their natural 'Srare,/to enable 
him to judge-of his Inſpirations, whether they be of divine-Origj 

or no. When he illuminates the Mind with” ſupernatural Lishe, be 
does not _—_— that which is natural.: If he' would have'ius aſſent 
tothe Truth of any Propoſition, heeither evidencesthat Truth by the 
uſual Methods: of natural Reaſon, or elſe makes itt known't& be 4 
Truth, which hewould haveus afſent to, by his Authorny, and'<on- 
vinces us that it is from him, by ſome Marks'which Reafon-eannot bs 
miſtaken in. Wogſes muſt be our laſt Judge andGuide in-every Thing: 
I do not mean, that we muſt conſult Reafon, and'examine whether a 
Propoſition revealed from God can be made out by natural Principles, 
and if it cannot, that then we may reject it : Bur conſul it we muſt 
and by it examine, whether it be a Revelation from God or no And 
if Reaſon finds it to be revealed from GOD, Reaſon then declares for it, 
as much as for any other Truth, and makes it one of her DiCtates: 
Every Conceit that throughly warms our Fancies muſt paſsfortn Tnſpi- 
ration, if there be nothing 'but: the Strength of: our- Perſwafions; 
whereby to judge of our Perſwaſions: If Reſon muſtnot examine 
their Truth by ſomething extrinſical ro the Per{waſions themſelves; 
Inſpirations and Deluſions, "Truth and Falſhood will have the-ſame 
Meaſure, and will not be poſſible to be diſtinguiſhed. 


$. 15. If this internal Light, or any Propoſition which undet that 83 no Proof 
Title we take for inſpired, be conformable to the Principles of Rea- 9 *tv1/ation. 


ſon or to the Word of GOD, which is atteſted Revelation, Reaſox war- 
rants it, and we may fafely receive. it for true, and be guided by it 
| In our Belief and A&tions : It it receive no Teſtynony nor Evidence 
from either of theſe Rules,, we cannot take it, for a Reve/ation, or ſo 
much as for true, till we have ſome other Mark that it is a Revelati- 
0x, beſides our believing that it is ſo. Thus we ſee the holy Men of 
GOD, who had Revelstions from! GOD, had fomerhing elſe bafides 
that internal Light of afſurance in their own Minds, ta teftify to them, 
that it was from GOD. They were not left to theitown Perſwaſions 
alone, that thoſe Perſwaſions were from GOD ; But had outward 
Ti1 2 Signs 
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Sizns to convince them of the Author of thoſe Revelations. And 
when they were to convince others,. they had a Power given them to 
juſtify the Truth of their Commiſſion from Heaven ; and by vifible 
Signs to allerr the divine Authority of the Meſſage they were ſent 
with. Moſes faw the Buſh burn without being conſumed, and heard 
a Voice our of it. This was ſomething beſides finding an-impulſe 
upon his Mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his Brethren our 
of Egypt: and yet he thought not this enough to authoriſe him to go 
with that Meſſage, till GOD by another Miracte, of his Rod turned 
into a-Serpent, had-aflured him ofa Power to teſtify his Miſſion by the 
fame Miracle repeated before them, whom he was ſent to. Gideon was 
ſent by an Angel todeliver 1/ae! from the Mideazites, and yet he de- 
fired a: Sign to convince him, -that this Commiſſion was from GOD. 
'Theſe/and ſeveral the like Inſtances-to be found among the Prophets 
of old,- are enough to. ſhew,: that they thought not an inward: ſeeing 
or perſ{waſjon of their own Minds without any other Proof aſuffict- 
ent 'Eyidence, that it was from-GOD, thovgh the Scripture does not 
every Where mention their demanding, or having-luch Proofs. 
$.:257 In-what I have faid I am far from denying, that GOD can, 
' or doth-ſometimes enlighten Mens Minds in the apprehending of cer- 
tain Truths,: or excite them to Good: Aftions by the immediate in- 
fluence and-affiſtance of the Holy:Spirit, without any extraotdinary 
Signs accompanying it. | But in ſuch Caſes tov we have Reaſon and 
the Scripture, unerring:Rules to know whether it be from GOD or 
no. :; Where the. Trurh imbraced: is conſonant to the Revelation in 
the written word of GOD z or the Attion conformable to the diftates 
of. right Reeſox of Holy- Writ, we may be afſured: that we run no 
riſque. ia entertaining it as ſuch, becauſe though perhaps it be not- an 
wmediate Revelation from GOD, extraordinarily operating on our 
Minds, yet we are ſure it is warranted by that Revelatiou which he 
has given-us of 'Truth. But it is not. the ſtrength of our private 
perſwaſion within our ſelves, that can warrant it to. be a Light or-Mo- 
tion from Heaven : Nothing can do that but the written Word of 
GOD wichout us, or that Standard of Reaſon which is common 'to-us 
with all Men. Where Reaſon or Scripture is expreſs for any Opini- 
on.or Aftion, we may.receive it as of divine ny uagey But *tis not 
the ſtrength of our own Perſwaſions which can by it ſelf give it that 
Stamp. /| The bent of Qur own Minds may favour it as much as we 
pleaſe; That may ſhew it to be a Fondling of our own, but will by 
no means prove it to be an Offspring of Heaven; and of divine Ori- 
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$1.7 Nowledgebeingto be had only of viſible certain Truth, Erroa# 
Cauſes of Error. FN. is nota Fault of our Knowledge, but a Miſtake of our Judg- 


| joe giving Aﬀent to that, which is not true. 
Ant | 


But 
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But if Aſſent be grounded on Likelihood,-if the proper 'Obje& and 
Motive of our Afent be Probability, and' chat Probability conſiſts in 
what is laid down in the foregoing Chapters, it wilt bedemanded, how 
Men come to givetheir Aſſents contrary to Probability; For there is 
nothing more common, than Contrariety of Opinions; nothing more 
obvious, than that one Man wholly disbelieves' what another only 
doubts of, and a third ftedfaſtly believes, and firmly adheres to. "The 
Reaſons whereof, though they may be very various, yet, I ſuppoſe, 
may all be reduced to theſe four. 1520 tort 757 wa 

1. Wantof Proofs, *' . 

2. Want of Ability to-uſe them, 

3- Want of Will to uſe them, 

4. Wrong Meaſures of Probability. 


., S. 2:Firſt, By Want of Proofs: Tdo not mean,only the Want of thoſe => , Want of 


Proofs which are no where extant, and ſoare no where to be had; but 
the Want evenof thoſe Proofs which are in Being,or mightbeprocured. 
And thus Men want Proofs, who have not the Convenience, or Oppor- 
tunity to make Experiments and Obſervations themſelves, tending to 
the Proof of any Propoſition; nor likewiſe the Convenience toenquire 
into, and colle( the Teſtimonies of others: And in this State are the 
greateſt part of Mankind, who are given up to Labour, and enflavedto 
the Neceſſity of their mean Condition ; whoſe Lives are wornout;ohly 
in the Proviſions for Living. Theſe Men's Opportunity of Knowledge 
and, Enquiry, are commonly as narrow as their: Fortunes; and their 
Underſtandings are but littleinftru&ted, when all their whole Timeand 
Pains is laid out, to ſtill the Croaking, of their own Bellies, or the Cries 
of their Children. *Tis not to be expected, that a Man, who drudges on, 
all his Life, in alaborious Trade, ſhould be more knowing 1n the vari- 
ety of Things done in the World, thana Pack-horſe, whois driven con- 
{tadtly forwards and backwards,in a narrow Lane; anddirty Road, only 
to Market,ſhould be skilled in theGeography of the Country. Nor is 1t 
at all more poſſible, that he who wants Leiſure; Books, and Languages, 
and the Opportunity of Converſing with varicty of Men, ſhould be in a 
Condition tocollect thoſe Teſtimonies andObſervations,wluch arein Be- 
ing; and are neceſſary to make out many, nay moſt of the Propoſitidns, 
that, in the Societies of Man,are judged of the greateſt Moment; or to 
find out Grounds of Aſſurance ſogreat,as the Beltefofthepointshe would 
build on them, is thought neceſſary. .So that a great part of Mankind 
are;by the natural and unalterableState of 'Things mm this World,and the 
Conſtitution of humane Affairs, unavoidably given over to invinctble 
Ignorance of thoſe Proofs, on which others build, and which are ne- 
ceflary to. eſtabliſh thoſe Opinions : The greateſt part of Men, having 
much todo to get the Means of Living, are not in a Condition to-look 
after thoſe of learned and laborious Enquiries. 


$. 3. What ſhall we fay then?Are the. orcateſt part of Mankind, by oj. Wh fat 
the neceſſity of their Condition, jubjetted to unavoidable Ignorance in _—_— coſe 


thoſe Things, which are of greateſt Importance to them ? (tor of thoſe 


"tis obvious to enquire. ) Have the Bulk of Mankind no other Guide, | 


but Accident, and blind Chance, to conduQ them to rheir Happineſs, or 
Miſery ? Are the current Opinions; and licenfed Guides of every Coun- 
try ſufficient Evidence and Security to every Man,to venture his grea- 
telt Concernments on; nay, hjs everlaſting Happineſs, or Mifery? Or 
can thoſe be the certain and infallible Oracles and Standards of 'Fruth, 
which tcach one Thing in Chriſtendom, and another in Turkey? Or ſhall 
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a poor Country-man be eternally happy, for having the Chance to be 
born in [:«{y; or a Day-Labourer be unavoidably loft, becauſe he had 
the ill Luck to be born-in Exg/and ? How ready ſome Men may be to 
fay ſome of theſe. Things, I will not here examine : but this I am ſure; 


" that Men muſt allow one or other of theſe to be true, (let them chuſe 


People hindred 


- fromniquir). 


which they pleaſe; Yorelſe grant, 'That GOD has furniſhed:Men with 
Faculties Faiciens to direCt them inthe Way they ſhoukd take, if they 
will-but ſeriouſly employ them that Way, when their ordinary Vo- 
cations allow them the Leiſure. No Man is fo wholly taken up with 
the Attendance on the Means of Living, as to have no ſpare Time ar 
all to think on his Soul, and inform himſelf in Matters of Religion. 
Were Men as intent upon this, as they are on” Things of lower Con- 
cernment, there are none ſo enſlaved to the Neceſſities of Life; who 
might not find many Vacancies, that might be husbanded to this Ad- 
vantage of their Knowledge. | 
$ 4- Beſides thoſe, whoſe Improvements and informations are ſtrait- 
ned. by- the narrownefs of their Fortunes, there are others; whoſe 
largeneſs of Fortune would plentifully enough ſupply Books, and other 
Qpportuaities of clearing of Doubts, and diſcovering of Truth: But 
they. are cooped in cloſe, by the Lews of their Countries, and the ftri& 
guards of thoſe, whoſe Intereſt it is to keep them ignorant, leſt, know- 
10g more, they ſhould believe the leſs in them. Theſe are as far, nay 
farther from the Liberty and Opportunities of a. fair Enquiry, than thoſe 


- Poor and wretched: Labourers, we before ſpoke of. And, however 


they may ſeem high and great, are confined to narrowneſs of Thought, 
and enſlaved in'that which ſhould be the freeſt part of Man,: their Un- 
derſtandiogs. This is generally the Caſe of all thoſe, who live in 
Places where Care is taken to propagate Truth, -without Knowledge ; 
where Men are forced, at a venture, to be of the Religion: of the 
Country ; and muſt therefore ſwallow down Opinions, as: filly People 
do Empiricks Pills, without knowing what they are made of, or 
how they will work, and have nothing to do, but believe that they 
will do the Cure : but in this, are much more miſerable than they, in 
that they are not at liberty to refuſe ſwallowing, what perhaps the 
hadt er let alone; or to chuſe the Phyſician, to whoſe Condu 
they: would truſt themſelves. | 


Secondly, int | | $- 5- Secondly, Thoſe who want 5kill to uſe thoſe Evidences they have of 
of sk;ll ro uſe Probabilities; whocannotcarry a train of Conſequences intheir Heads, 


them. 


nor weigh-exaCtly the preponderancy of contrary Proofs and Teſtimo- 
nie ing every Circumſtance its due allowance,may be eaſily miſled 


| to-afſentto Poſitions thatare not probable. There are ſome Men of one, 


ſome but of two Syllogiſms, and nomore; and others that can but ad- 
vance one ſtep farther. Theſe cannot always diſcern that ſide on which 
the ſtrongeſt Proofs lie ; cannot conſtantly follow that which in it ſelf 
is the more probable Opinion. Now that there is ſuch a difference be- 
tween Men, in reſpe&t of their Underſtandings, I think no body, who 
has had any Converſation with his Neighbours, will queſtion : though 
be never was at Weſtminſter-hall, or the Exchange on the one hand ; nor 
at Alms-Houſes,or Bedlam on the other. Which great difference in Men's 
IntelleQtuals, whether it riſes from any defe&t in the Organs of the Body, 
particularly adapted to Thinking ; or in the dulneſs or untractableneſs 
of thoſe Faculties, -for want of uſe ; or, as ſome think, in the natu- 
ral differences of Men's Souls themſelves ; or ſome, or all of theſe toge- 
ther, it matters not here to examine : Only thisis evident, that there is 

a 
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a differenceof degrees in Men's Underſtandings, Apprehenlions, and 
Reaſogings, to ſo great a latitude, that one may., without doing inju- 
ry to Mankind, atfirm, that there is a Grouver diltance between ſome 
Men, and others, in this reſpeft, than between ſome Men and ſome 
Beaſts. - But how this comes about, is a Speculation, though of great 
conſequence, yet not neceſſary to our preſent purpole. —_ | 
$. 6. Thirdly, there are another ſort of Peoplethat want Propfs, not 71;:41,vm f 
becauſe they are out of their reach, but becanſe they will not wufe them : will uſe chm. 
Who though they have Richesand Leiſure enough, and want neither | 
Parts nor other-helps, are yet never the better for them. Their hor pur- 
ſuit of pleaſure, or conſtant drudgery ig buſineſs engages ſome Men's 
thoughts elſewhere : Lazineſs and Oſcitancy in general, ora particular 
averſion for Books, Study,and Meditation keep others from any ſerious 
thoughtsat all: And ſome out of fear,that an impartial enquiry would 
not favour thoſe Opinions, which beſt ſuit their Prejudices, Lives, and 
Deſigns, content themſelves without examination,. to.take upon truſt, 
what they find convenient, and in faſhion. Thus moſt Men,even of thoſe 
that might dootherwiſe, paſs their Lives without an acquaintance with, 
much leis a rationalaſſent co Probabilities, they are concerned to know; 
tho they lie fomuch within their view,that to be convincedof them,they 
need but. turn their Eyesthat way. But we know ſome Men will not 
read aLetter,which is ſuppoſed tobring ill news; and many Mea forbear 
to caſt up their Accompts, or ſo much as think upon their Eftates, who 
have reaſon to fear their Afﬀairs are in no very good poſture, How Men, 
whoſe plentiful Fortunes allow them leiſure to improve their Under- 
ſtandings,can ſatisfy themſelves with a lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell: 
- But methinks they dec alowOpinion of thar Souls, wholay outall their 
Incomes in Proviſions for the Body, and Oy none of it to procure 
the Means and Helps of Knowledge ; who take great care toappear al 
waysin aneatand ſplendid outſide,and would think themſelves miſera- 
ble in coarſe Cloaths, or a patched nd yetcontentedly ſuffer their 
Minds to appear abroad in a pie-bald Lavery ofcoarſe Patches, and bor- 
rowed Shreds, ſuch as it has pleaſed Chance, or their Country-Tatlor, 
( I mean the common Opinion of thoſe they have converſed with, ) to 
cloath them in. I will not here mention how unreaſonable this is for 
Men thatever think of a future ſtate, and their concerament in it, which 
norational Mancan avoid todo ſometimes: nor ſhall I take notice what 
a ſhame and confuljon it is, to the greateft Contemners of Knowledge, 
to be found ignorant in Things they are concerned to know. - But 
this, at leaſt, is worth the conlideration of thoſe who call themſelves 
Gentlemen, That however they may think Credit, Reſpe&;Power,and 
Authority the Concomitants of their Birth. and Fortune, yer they will 
find all theſe ftillcarriedaway from them, by Men of lower Condition 
who ſurpaſs them in Knowledge. "They whoare blind, will always be 
led by thoſe that (ce, or elſe fall into the Ditch : and he is certainly the 
molt ſubje&ed, the moſt enſlaved, who is fo ia his Underſtanding. In 
the foregaing inſtances, ſome of the Cauſes have been ſhewn of wrong 
Aſſent, and how it cames to paſs, that probable.DoEtrines are not Fa 
ways received with an Aſſent proportionable tothe Reaſons, which are 
to be had for their Probability : but hitherto we have conſidered only 
ſuch Probabulities, whoſe Proofs do exift, but donot appear to him that 
embraces the Errour. | | 
$. 7. Foarthly, There remains yet the laft ſort, who, even where the Fouthly, Wrorg 
real Probabilities appear and are plainly: laid before them, do not ad- "*4/vio ol Pro 
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mit of the convition, nor yield unto manifeſt Reaſons, but do either 


i-4x«r, ſuſpend their Aﬀent, or give it to the leſs probable Opinion. 
And to this danger are thoſe expoſed, who have taken up wrong mea- 


 Yares of Probability, which are, 


1. Propoſitions that are not in themſetves certainand evident, but doubt- 
ful and falſe, taken up for Principles. 
2, Reterved Hypotheſes. 2 
3.* Predominant Paſſions or Inclinations. 
"4. Authority. © 


tn, Dobefar Se 8: Firſt, The firſt and firmeſt ground of Probability, is the con- 


Proportions 


_ formity anything has to our own Knowledge; eſpecially that part of 


roten for P-gur Knowledge Which we have embraced, andcontinue to look on as 


cuples, 


Principles. Theſe have ſo _ an influence upon our Opinions, that 
*tis uſually by them we judge of Truth, and meaſure Probability, to 
that degree, that what is inconſiſtent with 'our Prizciples, is fo far 
from paſſing for'probable with us, that it will not be allowed poſſible. 
The reverence is born totheſe Principles is ſo great, and their Autho- 
rity ſo paramount to all other, that the Teſtimony not only of other 
Men, but the Evidence of our own Senſes are often rejeQed, when 
they offerto vouch any thing contrary to theſe eſtabliſhed Rules. How 
much the DoQtrine of innate Principle, and that Principles are not to 
be proved or queſtioned, has contributed to this, Twill not here ex- 
amine. This Ireadily grant, that one Truth cannot contradift ano- 


ther: but withal T take leave alſo to ſay, that every one ought very 


carefully to beware what he admits for a Principle, ro examine it ſtrict= 
ly; and'ſee whether he certainly knows it to be trueofit ſelf by its own 
Evidence, or whether he does only with affurance believe it to be fo; 
upon the Authority of others. For he hath a ſtrong biaſs put into his 
Underſtanding, which will unavoidably miſguide his Aﬀent, who 
hath imbibed wrong Principles, and has blindly given himſelf up to the 
Authority of boy" Ophilon in it ſelfnot evidently true. 

'$. 9. There is nothing more ordingry, than that Chz/aren ſhould re- 
ceive into their Minds Propoſitions ( eſpecially about Matters of Re- 
ligion) from their Parents, Nurſes, or thoſe about them : which be- 
ing inſinuated into their unwary, aswellas unbiaſs*'d Underſtandings, 


and faſtened by degrees, are at laſt (equally, whether true or falſe ) 


riveted there by long Cuſtom and Education beyond all poſſibility of 
being pul'd out again. For Men, when they are grown up, refleQ- 
ing upon their Opinons, and finding thoſe of this ſort tobe as ancient 
in-their Minds as their very Memories, not having obſerved their ear- 
ly Infiruation, nor by what means they got them, they are apt to re- 
verencethem as ſacred Things, and not to ſuffer them to be prophan. 
ed, touched, or queſtioned : They look on them as the Urim and 
Thummim ſet up in their Minds immediately by GOD Himſelf, tobe 
the great and unerring Deciders of 'Truth and Falſhood, and the 
Judges to which they are to appeal in all manner of Controverſies. 

'$. ro. This Opinion of his Principles ( let them be what hey will) 
being oxce eſtabliſhed in any one's Mind, it is eaſy to be imagined, what 
receptionany Propoſition ſhall find, how clearly ſoever proved,that ſhall 
invalidate their Authority, or atall thwart with theſe internal Oracles; 
whereasthe grofſeſt Abſurditiesand Improbabilities,being butagrecable 
to ſuch Principles, go down glibly, and are eaſily digeſted. The great 
obſtinacy,thatis tobe found in Men firmly believing quite contrary Opi- 
mons, though many times equally abſurd, in the various Religions of 

Mankind, 
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Mankind,are as evident a Proof, as they arean unavoidable cofiſeq uence 
of this way of Reafoning from received traditional Principles. So thar 
Men will disbelieve their own Eyes, renounce the Evidence of their 
Senſes, and givetheir own Experience the lye,rather than admir of any 
thing difapreeing with theſe ſacred Tenets. Take an intelligent Romani, 
that from the very firſt dawnings of any Notions in lis Underſtanding, 
hath had this Principle conſtantly inculcated, viz. Thathe muſt believe 
as the Church (z. e. thoſe of his Communion) believes,orthatthe Pope is 
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Infallible; and this henever ſomicch as heard queſtioned, til}at forty or fit- | þ 
ty'years old he mer with one of other Principles';* How' is he prepared L || 
y-to ſwallow,” not only againſt all Probability, but even -rhe' clear | 

7 


Evidence of his Senſes, the DoQrineof Tranſubſtantiation? This Princi- 
ple has ſuch an' influence on his Mind that he will believe thar to be 
Fleſh, which he ſees to be Bread. And what way will you take to 
conyince a 'Man of any improbable Opinion'he holds, who with ſome 
Philoſophers, hath Taid down this asa foundation of Reaſoning, Thar 
he muſt believe his Reaſon (for ſo Men' improperly call Argu tents 
drawn fromtheir Principles ) againſt their Senſes ? Let an Enthuſiaſt be 
principled, that he or his Teacher is inſpired, -andaCted by an iimmedi- 
ate Communication of the Divine Spirit, and'you in-vain bring the 
Evidence of clear Reaſons againft his DoEtrines.** "Whoever therefore 
aye imbibed wrong Principles, are not, in Things inconſiſtent with 
thefe' Principles, ro be moved by the moſt apparent and convincing 
Probabilities, till they are ſo candid and'ingennous tothemlſelves, as ro 
be perſuaded to examineeven thoſe very Principles, which many ne- 
veruſfer thejhfelvesrs docs en25 PM PIOTAR II ak PA MET HEE: | 
'S. 11. Secondly, Next to theſe, are'Men whoſe Underſtaiidings are grondly, Re- 
caſt into a Mold, and faſhioned juſt to the fize of a received Flhgorheſgs, ceived ryyo- 
Thedifference between theſe and the former; \is; that they'will admit © 
of Matter of FaQt, and agree with Diffenters in'that; but difteronly in 
aſſigning of Reaſons, and explaining the manner of Operation. "Theſe 
are'not- at that open defiance with their Senſes; as the former : they 
carrendure to hearken'to their information's little more patictirly ;' but 
willby no means admit oftheir Reports, in the Explanation of Things : 
nor be prevailed on by Probabilities, whith would cohvincethem; 
that "Things are not brought* about juſt after the ſame mariner; 'that 
they have decreed within themſelves, that they are. _ Wottſd ienot be 
| an inſufferable thingfor a learned Profeſſor, and'that whichhisStarler 
| would bluſh at, 'to haye his' Authority, of forty years ſtandingwrought 
out-of hard Rock Greek add Latin with no ſmalf'expence of Time and 
Candle, and GURNEE general Tradition; and*a reverend” Beard, 
in an inftant overturned by ari — Noveliſt ? Canany oneexpet 
that he ſhould be made to confeſs, That what he' raught-his'Scholars 
thirty. years ago, was all Errour'and Miſtake ; 'and*thar he fold them 
hard Words and Ignorance at'a very dear rate? What Probabilities: 
Tfay, are ſufficient to prevail/in ſuch a Cafe ? And who eyerby'the moſt 
cogent Arguments will be prevailed with, to difrobe himfelFar once of 
al is old Opinions, and Pretences ro Knowledge and Learriing, which 
with hard Study,he hath all his Time been labouringfor ; and turn him- 
ſelf out fark naked,in queſt a-freſhofnew Notions? Allthe Arguments 
can be'ufed, will be as little ableto' prevail, as the Wind did with the 
Traveller, to part with his Cloak, which he held only rhe fatter. -To 
this of wrong HyPpothefis,may be reduced the Errors, rhat may be occa- 
ſioned by a true Hypotheſis, 'Or right, hm ps bur ftot rightly —_ 
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ſ 00d, There is nothing more familiar than this. The Inſtances of Men, 
contending for. different Opinions, which they all drive from the in- 
fallible Truth of the Scripture, are an undeniable Proof of jy. All that 
call themſelves Chriſtians, allow the Text, that fays,. au}erodre, tO car- 
ry in it the Obligation to a very weighty Duty. But yet however cr- 
roneous will one of their PraQtices be, who underſtanding nothing but 
the French, take this Rule with one Tranſlation. to-he repentes wons, re- 
peat ; or with the other, fatiez Penitence, do Penance. WEN 
S. 12. Thirdly, Probabilities, which croſs Men's Appetites, and pre« 
Thirdly, prede- ailing Paſſions, run the ſame Fate. Let never ſo much Probability hang 
minantPaſſions. | | 5 . | > 
on one. fide .of a covetous. Man's Reaſoning, and Money on the other ; 
and itis eaſie to foreſee which will out-weigb. Earth ily Mods, like 
Mud-Walls, reſiſt the trongeſt Batteries ;- and though, perhaps, ome- 
times the force of aclear Argument may make ſome Impreſſion, yer 
they nevertheleſs and firm, keep out. the Enemy Truth, that would 
captivate, or diſturb them. 'Tella Man,paſſionately in Love, that he is 
jited; bring a ſcore of Witneſſes of cthe.Falſhood of his Miſtreſs, *tis 
ten to one but three: kind Words of hers, ſhall invalidate all their Te- 
ſtimonics. Quod volume, facile credimus ; what ſuits our Wiſhes, is for- 
wardl believed, is, I ſuppoſe, what every one hath more than once ex- 
perimented : and though Men cannot always openly gain-ſay, or reſiſt 
the force of manifeſt Probabilities, that make againſt them ; yet yield 
they not to the Argument. Nat but that it is the Nature of the Under. 
ftanding conſtantly to. cloſe with the more probable fide, but yet # 
Man hath a Power to ſuſpend and. reftrain its Enquiries, and not per- 
mit afull and fatisfattory Examination, as far as the matter inQue- 
ſtion-is capable, and will-bear it to be made. Uatil that be done, there 
will be always theſe zwo ways left of evading the moſt apparent Probabilities. 
_$:13, Firſt, That the Arguments being (as for themoſt partthey are) 
The means of brought in Words, there may be « Fallacy /atent in them: and the Con- 
eveding Proba- ſequences being, perhaps, many.in Train, they may beſome of themin- 
eons} pol 44 +1 There. be very. few Diſcourſes, are ſoſhort, clear and conſi- 
_— ſtent, to. which moſt Men may not, with fatisfaQtion.enoughto them- 
ſelves, raiſe this doubt;and from whoſe convi#:on they may not,with- 
out reproach of DabageonRy or Unreaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves free 
with « 64 old Reply, Nor perſuadebis, etiamſi perſusſerts ; though T cannot 
anſwer, I will not yield, - + rb tmmar; nit , 

| 6. 14. Secondly, Manifeſt Probabilitiesmay be evaded, and the Alent 
aly, Suppoſed witheld upon this Suggeſtion, That 1 know not yet all that way be ſaid 
Arcumnts on the contrary fide. And therefore though I bebeaten, *tis not neceſſa- 
for che codt®). pot Þ CNRS, tos Growing whatForces there arc in reſerve behind. 
This isa refuge againſt Conui#ion ſo open and {o wide, that it is hard 

rodetermine, when a Man is quite out of the Verge of it. 
S. 15, But yet there is ſome end of it, anda Man having carefully eg- 
11. 56.44; Quredinto allthegrouads of Probability.and Ualikelineſs; done his ut- 
litics determine Moſt toinform himſelf inall Particulars fairly ; and caſt up the Summ 
the Aſent. total on both ſides, may'in moſt Caſes come toacknowledge, upon the 
whole Matter, on. which ſide the. Probability reſts ; wherein ſome 
Proots in Matter of Reaſon, being ſuppoſitions gpon univerſal Ci- 
ence, arc ſocogent and clear; and ſome Teftimonies in Matter of Fat 
ſo univerſal, that he cannot refuſe his. Aſſent. So that, I think, we may 


teh 4 
4 i 


conclude, that in Propoſitions, where:though rhe Proofs in view are of 


moſt Moment, yet there are ſufficient grounds, to ſuſpect that there is 
either Fallacy in Words, or certain Proofs, as conſiderable, to be produ- 


ced on the contrary fide, there Afſent, Suſpenſe, or Diſſent, are often 
| | yo- 
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voluntary AQtions: But where the Proofs are- ſuch-as'make it highly 
| S664! ible'and there is not ſufficjent-ground-ro' ſuſpt8;thatthere'is eirher 
Fallacy of Words, which {6ber and feriousConfiderationi'may' diſcos 
verYJnor equally'valid Proofs " undiſcovered latent on the ather ſide, 
(which'alſo the 'Narure of tlie Thing, may,”inforhe Caſes, migkeplain 
roa Eonſiderate Many) there,” think;s Mar, who has weighed them; 
can ſcarce refuſe his' Aſſent to'the fide} on which tle greater Probability 
appears, Whether it be probable;rhat a promiſcuous jumble of prioting 
Eetters ſhould often fall into z Method'and Order, which ſhould Ratiip 
on-Paper a coherent Diſcourſe } or thata blind fortuirtotis concourſe of 
Atoms, not guided by an underſtanding Agent; ſhould bog ns = ok 
ſtirute the Bodies of any Species of Animals: intliefe and thelikeTaſes, 
I think; no Body that conſiders them, can'be one jot at aſtandowhich 
fide to take, nor at all waver in his Aﬀent. 'Laſtly,,wheir there can be 
noSuppoſition, ( the thingin its 0Wnnature indifferent, and wholly:de: 
pendingupon the Teſtimony of Witnefles, } that there is asfair 'I eſt i- 
mony againſt, as for the Matter of Fat artefted; which by Erquiry, is 
to be learned, vg. whether there was'1700/yeatsagoneſuch a-Man at 
Rot& as Julius Caſur :* Innall fuch' Cafes, Fay; I think-itvisnotinian 
rational Man's Power to refufe his'Aﬀerit; but that it neceſſarily fol. 
lows,-and cloſes with fuch Probabiliies.” /In other-leſs clear Caſts, I 
think; 'it is in" '# Mati's\Power to' fuſpend his Aſſent ; and, perhaps] 
content; himſelf 'wirh' the Proofs he has;/if! they\favour'! the Opinion 
that: ſuits with his Inclination; 'or-Tatereft,-'atid- fo top from: r 
ſearch: - | Bur: that # "Man: thould*afford- his Afent- to -that: ſide; 
on:which the ardahpancs appears 'to:him;; ſeertis ro menutretly im- 
praticable, 'andas impoſſible, /as it is to believe the ſame thnog proba- 
ble and/improbable at the ſame'times anion Oat et ol 
- $16. 'As Knowledge, is no thore arbitrary.thaw-Perceptions fo; - I Where 3+ 5: in 
think;Afſent is no morein our Powet thanKnowled henthe Agrees” rower roſa 
ment of any two 1de appears to our Minds, whether irmmedidtely; or *"* 
by:the' Affiſtance of Reaſon, I can no'more'refuſeto. perceive} no:more 
avoid knowing it, than I can avoid ſecing'thoſe Qbjets, Which Iturn 
myEyesto, and look-on in _—__ And'whatiupon:full Examinas 
tion I-find:the moſt probable, I'cannotdeny:my Aſſentto.::But though 
we cannot hinder our Knowledge, : where they | 18 oziCe per» 
ceived}; nor our Afent, where the'Probability-manifeſtly appears up: 
on:due purge any ra all:the/ png 7 of mir Forma San bibder both 
Kyowledge and Aſſent, by ſtopping our Exquiry, and nor 1mploying-our 
ores in the tearch KR ruth. If ir wereinor-ſog:Ignoradce, Er- . 
ror, of -Infidelity could nor 1n any Caſe belaFault./Thus in fomeg Caſes, + 1. 
wecan prevent or ſuſpend our-Aſlent: But-canid Man, :verſedin ag + + 
dern or ancient Hiftory, doubr:wherher there beiſuch:a Plact.asRang, 
or Whether there was ſuch a Man as: Julius Caſer * Indeed abere-are 
millions of Truths, that a Man is not; or-'may.notehjnk himſelfgoncern- 
edto:know ; as whether our King Rechird the Fhird was erbokeback'd, 
-or:no3i or-whether Roger \Becon was: a Matheratician,:.or aMggiciao. 
In theſe and ſuch like Caſes, where the Aﬀſentone'way-gr ather;ilis-of 
no Importance tothe Intereſt of any one, noiAQtion; no:;Coogefhment 
of his following, or depending thereon, there?tis not ſtrange; 2that che 
Mind ſhould giveiitſclf up to-the'common Opinion; ar:renderar-ſelf co 
the firſt Comer. Theſe and the like Qpinions,arcidt ſolntle weight and 
moment, that like-Mortes.in:the Sun, :their/Tepflencics are. yery rarely 
takea notice of. They are _— » - were, by:Ghanct, and the Mind 
k 2 
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lets them floatat liberty. But where the Mind judges that the Propoſiti- 
on has concernment int; where the Aſſent, or not Aſſenting is thought 
to draw Conſequences.of: Moment after it, and Good or Evil to depend 
on chuſing, or refuGng;the right ſide, and che Mind ſets it {elf ſerjouſ 
ly. to.enquire, and examine the Probability : there, Ithiok, ir is-not in 
our Choice, to take which fide we pleaſe, if manifelt odds appear on 
either, The greater Probability,. I think, in that Caſe, will determine 
the Aﬀent; and a Man can no moreavoid aſlenting, or taking it to be 
true, where he perceives the greater Probability, than he can avoid 
 koowingitto be.true, where he perceives the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment Of, any-tWO Ideas. E 4 P64 20s | 
If this be ſo, the Foundation of Errour will lie in wrong Meaſures of 
Probability: ;:2s.the Foundation of Vicein wrong Meaſuresof Good. 
porthh, 4 © $17. Fowrthly, The fourth and laſt prong Meajare of Probability I ſhall 
thoritz, take notice of, and which keeps a Ignorance, or Errour, more People 
than all theother together, is that which I have mentioned in the fore- 
going Chapter, I mean, the giving up our Afſent to the common received 
Opinions, exther of Qur Friends, or Party; Neighbourhood or Country. 
How: many Men have no other ground for their Tenets, than theſup- 
poſed HoneRy, or Learning, or Number of thoſe of the fame Profeſſion? 
Asif: honeſt; or bookiſh Men could not err; or Truth were to be eſta- 
bliſhed-by. the Vote/of the Multitude; yet this wath moſt Men ſerves 
the Turn. The: Tenet; has had the aneſtation of reverend Antiquity, it 
Z comes/to:me with the Paſs; port of former Ages, and therefore Lam ſe- 
cure:in-the Reception Igiveic: other. Men, have been, and are of the 
ame;Opinion,; (tor that 15-all is faid,.)-and thertlore it. is reaſonable for 
me-to:embeace it. A Manmay more juſtifiably throw up Croſs and 
'Pile for his Opinions, than take them upby ſuch Meaſures. All Mean are 
+ ..  . ..*<Yable toEcrour, and moſt Men are-in many; Points, by Paſſion or Iater- 
\ +=,” eſt, under.Terprationt0 it. If we but ſee the ſecret motives; 
that-influenced the Menof Name and Learning in the World, and the 
Leaders of Parties, we ſhould; not; always find, that it was the em- 
bracibg of Truth for it's own fake, that made; them eſpouſe-the Do- 
Qrines;they' owned and-miaigtained, ' . This at leaſt is certain, there is 
nor:ah Opinion ſo abſurd, which a Man may got receive upon this 
. There is no Errour to be named, which has not had its Pro« 
- And a Man ſhall-never want crooked Paths to walk ip; if be 
_ thiaksthatcheis inthe right way, where-ever he has the Foot-Reps:of 
others to follow.” {1 1 - RN PEO 
Mei nat in fo - 1 $-28; But norwithſtanding the great Noiſe is made in the World 
many Errours aboutErrours and Opitions,I muſt doy Mankind that Right, AS tO ſay, 
a is imagintd. 'T oye ave wot fo many Men in Erroars, aud wrong Opinions, as 4 common« 
+y fappoſed;/Not that Irhink they.embrace the Truth; butindeed,: he> 
canſe; concerning: thoſe DoQrines they keep ſuch a ftir —_— 
tave'no'Dhought,:no Opinion: at-all. For if any ane ſhould. a lit 
£carechize the greateſt ipart of the Parniſans of matt: of the Sects/io:the 
World; he would nor-find,-cancarmng thoſe Mattersthey ars ſo-xrals 
ousfor;that they: © > EG IIB own ::muth leſs would he 
have Reaſon'to think, they took chem-upon:the Examinagiod oof 
Arguments, - 09s 440-wrO of Probability. They arcreſolvetbtoftick 
to a Parry, thatE ipn or intereſt hasengaped them in ; and bhere, 
like thecommonSoldiers. ofaw Atmyſhew their Courage 
a-theix Ecaders dive; without ever examining, or ſo much asknow+ 
ins'the Tauſe they-contend for. © If a-Man's Lite ſhews, that -he-has 
63s: 2& * NO 


.Chap.,XXl. -Diviſon of the Stiences. 437 
no jousRegurd toReligjon; for what Reaſon ſhould we think,that h 
beats his Head about the Opinions of his Church, and troubles: hj 

to examine the grounds of this or that Doftrine? ?Tis.enough for him 
to obey lus:-Leaders, to have his. Hand and his/Tongue ready for the 
ſupport of the common Cauſe, and thereby approve himſelf to thoſe, 
who can give him Credit, Preferment;. or ProteCtion in that Society; 
Thus Men: become Profeſſors of, and-Combatants for thoſe Opmiong, 
they were never convinced of, nor. Profelytes/to:; no, nor ever had ſo 
much as floating in their Heads: And though oge, cannot fay,. there 
are tewgr:jmprobable. or erroneous Opinions in. the. World than there 
are ; yet this is certain, there are fewer, that aCQtually aſſent to them, 
and miſtake them for truths, than is imagined: | | s 
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FS o( HA3 45: $4403) pO IT 1 1. Aiaiav: Df! C, G63 i{} 
* Of the Diviſrnof the Stiences, = 
-URYLO ED * {20 DEED £3830 & CHOTLOTOTST'.. 03 JOUTO it ii 1 
6. 3- , ALL that can fall-withintche.compaſs of Humar 
4 Ying, being; eirher, Firf, [The Nature of Thin | 

are 1) themſelves, their Relations, and HRIFRIARRR Q ANY = q 
Secondly, That which Man himſelf ought to.do, asa rational and vo- 
luntary Agent, for the Attainment of any End, eſpecially Happineſs : 
Or, Thirdly, The ways and means, whereby the Knowledge of both 
the one and the other of theſe, are attained and communicated ; I 
think, Science may be divided properly into theſe Three ſorts. 

S. 2. Firſt, The Knowledge of Things, as they are in their own pros pirp, Phyſica, 
per Beings, their Conſtitutions, Properties, and Operations, where. 
by I mean not only Matter, and Body, but Spirits alſo, which have 
their proper Natures; Conſtittitions, and Operations as well as Bodies; 
This 1n alittlemore enlarged Senſe of the Word, I call evaui, or natu- 
ral Philoſophy. The gfd of this, is bare ſpeculative Truth, and what- 
ſoever can afford the Mind of Man any ſuch, falls under this branch, . 
whether it be God himſelf, Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any of their 
AﬀeCtions, as Number, and Figure, s : 

S. 3. Secondly, Ngaxri, The Skill of Right applying our own Pows ge,ody, Pra 
ers and Actions, for the Attainment of Things good and uſeful, The Aa. 
moſt conſiderable: urger = , is F-chickþ, which is the ſeeking 
out thoſe Rules, and Meaſures of humane ACtions, which lead to 
Happineſs, and the Means to praQtiſe them. The ead of this is not 
bare Speculation, and the Knowledge of Truth ; but Right, and a 
Conduct ſuitable to it. : | 

S. 4. Thiraly, The third Branch may be called eurJu, or the Do« j3;,y, <,,.. 
frine of Signs, the moſt uſual whereof being Words, it is aptly enough ori. - 
termed alſo a«xi; Logick; the buſineſs whereof, is to conſider the Na- 
ture of Signs;the Mind makes uſe of for the underſtanding of Things,or 
by ing its Knowledge to others. For fince the Things, the Mind 


Jates are none of them, beſides it ſelf, preſent ro the Under- 
ſtanding, *ris neceſſary that ſomething elſe, as a Sign or Repreſentati- 
on of the thing it conſiders, ſhould be preſent to it: And theſe are 
Taeas. And becauſe the Scene of Ideas that makes one Man's Thoughts, 

| cannot 
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abi be hid open t9 the immediate view. of anorber, nor-laid y up 
Take where bur 1 the - _— #no- very ſure: Repoſitory; There. 
| ate our Thou ougn to one another, as well as record 
chem for our- owt uſe; Signs of our: THearrare alſo neceſſary, Thoſe 

hcHMen Have f6nnd mol?-cotivenient;” and therefore generally make 
aife'e?; "tre africilate' Sounds.:: The Conſideration then of Jdews and. 
' Hors, as the great/Tnſtrumegts of Knowledge, makes-ao:deſpicable 
of their Contemplation; 'who”would take' a viewrof: *humane 
y - inthe whole Extent'of it. And, perhaps, 'if they:were 
ciphet; and duly confidered, they: would afford us: ano- 
and Crizck/ _ what we have been hitherto 


ws 20quainted with. | | 


Py 1: tefſt $. 5. Thi ſeems tome the frft an {moſt 4 eneral, wel a natural di 


Diviſion of ihe -;;fioys of the Objets of our Underſtanding, For a Man can employ his 


_—_ htsabout nothing, buteither rhe Contemplation of Things them- 
- ſelves forthediſcoyeryof Truth;, Or aboutthe Things in his own Pow- 
er, which are his hgns, for the Attainment of his own Ends ; 
. es Signs the Mind makey\yfe of, both in the one and the other, and 
rordering of them fon BD learerinformation, All which three, 
any as the) inſclves knowablez 4tions as they de- 
in ſs; and the right uſe of S;zzs in or- 
n | dt ; different, they ſeemed tone to be 
E of the fag rnvs World, wholly ſeparate 
One "F ) , 
{30G yl [L2% S : 
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ASURANCE, 399. $.6. 


oft otrjks tt ' | ATHEISM the World, p. 59. $. 8. 
Y HO AUTHORITY rag 180. &. 3. p59 $.& 
relying on one 
BBOT of Sr; Mertiy, p 366. $. 26. notes Olds, 4 ou 
: ABSTRACTION, 96: $.9. AIONS north. 
"Pars perf diftace bernixt Men and + 
> Brutes, 76.-$. 10. B. | 


What 347. $. 1. 
Abſtration how, 79. $. t. 


ABSTRACT Ideas why made, 2171+ S. 6, 7; 8. Boiges: — Ar 378. $.9- | 
Terms cannot be affirm'd one of another, 279. $. 1+ be cogiative, ibid. 


ACCIDENT rs8. $, 2. EF what, _ 6. 
ACTIONS; the beſt evidence Won 6:51 18. BoB. whboar wells againſt our duty, 416. £24. 
6. 7. og - i663 no le of God's as Bt: 


But ewo ſorts of 4. 125. $: 4. 


157- S./ 
Cannot be the fame jn diffrent places 179. $.2, ewoy Bo op by 67. Ir 
Confider'd: x» Modes; or 'as Moral, 198. $. 15. B 
ADEQUATE ldeas, 209. $ 1, 2. BRUTES have nq univerſal Ideas, 
Ida wy hve not of any Species of Subſtances, 533. ——_— p-76. wy 


-$ 26 
AFFIRMATIONS are only in concrete, 279. $ 
AGREEMENT and diſagreement- of our 7 gbr OR ThePri 
fold, 313. $.3- 341- S 4456+ | 
LGEBRA, 92.5. Is | 


er CONN 266, 167» 


ALTERAT N, do <2 ; S. 23,2625 262 Wt 
nw uſeful in nur Philoſophy, 423. $.13- Moving ey Wn as hard to be conceived as by 
GER, 122. $. 12, Spirn, 105: , 
ANTIPATHY and Sympathy whence, 223. $: 7. only by by impulſe, 60. 5. 11. 
Natural and acquir'd, 16. $. 9,8. Caus'd ſometimes it, 84. 
by connefion of Ideas, ibid. BUT its ſeveral Significations 278. S.5- 
ARGUMENTS of 4 ſorts, 1. Ad werecundiam,q1 5. $.19. 
2. Ad ignerantiens, 416. 5, 20. C 


s ad bominem, ib. 21. 
icilm, 1b. 22. this alone right, ib. 22 


Ad fd 
ARITHMETICK:: The uſe of Cyphers in A. 329. COAPACITY 
& F Ct PACFTIES io? to know thats Extent EY P.3. 


ARTIFICIAL things are moſt of them colleQtive Ideas, Tos h_ - Septic and Idleneſs, p. 3. © 
3. $. 3-\ to our preſent State, p. 2. 
why we are leſs liable to:confuſion about A. things cAUSS, ta x26, $.11, 176. $.1. © 
an-abourx nagura), 273) $ 40. ibid. © 


Have'diſtin& Species, ib.-$. ig CERTAINTY depends on Intoition, 1 $.1. 
ASSENT to Maxims, p. 7. "$4 Wherein it conſiſts, 343, $18. 

Upon hearing :and underſtanding the terms, + 9. Of Truth, 347. $3. 

Eehaſaſin Jof it, 423; 5; To be bad wriey few general Propoſitions 

uſtaſm one ground of it, 423. 9. 27+ oO 1n very few CONCet- 

A matt of felf-eridence. P. 10. $. 18. WY ning Subſtances, 353. $.13. and why, 340. $.15. 

Not of innare; p.g.5 18. p.1o, $/19.0. P-34- $19. Whers to be fiad. 334. F.16. 

Is ro-Propoſirions, 394. S. 3. Verbal, , 369.$.8. 


What,-396. $4: 377+ $547 1G, 
Ought to be woes; prod fg 195- 6 in Scil omlodge _ utmoſt Certainty we have 
ory, 4 4 2 
Diſſent or ſuſpence where voluntar : ind where ne- CHANGLINGS, La. Men or no, $.13,14- 
ar ; ) CLEARNESS alone hinders confuſion of idea 


434. | »78-$.3- 
ATION : of ts, 221. 2, CLEAR and obſcure Ideas, 201. $.2. 
This Aſſociation how made, 222, $. 6. , '** COLOURS, Modes of C. p. 117. $.4+ $ 


Il effes + L 45 ro Antipathies, 223+ S. 7,8. 224.9. 15. What, 259. $.16. 
Ecro COMMENTS -npon Law, why infinite, 283. 6. 9. 
Ag oh + i ASK | Philoſophy and Religion, 225+ COMPLEX Ideas how made, p.75. $.6. p79. $. KW 


$1 In theſe the mind is more th "1a Þ.79.$ 
Dirders of -it' ſometimes cur'd by time, why, Ideas reducible ro Modes, Sabftances, and Relations 


I2 


4+$ 1 
Inſtance of 7 ib.F. 14. conexRING Ideas, p.75. $.4- 
Irs it{ influences as es) incelleRual Habits, 225- $. 17. Herein Men excel Brures, #6. S.5. 
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COMPOUNDING Idexs: Pp. 79. S. 6. 
In this is a great difference between Men and Brutes. 


CONFUSION deas, & 64 BY eons, 202. 5,6,7. 
__ 202, 203. $.7, 8,9, 12. - 


S. 10, I r, 12. 
Its remedy, 204. S. 12. 
CONFUSED Ideas, 201. S. 4. 
CONSCI $7 iy our.own Opinion ad our own ARions, 


p. 1 
CON [OUSNESS the ſame. 
? C probdly annex 'd to . the ſame individual immate- 


:190.S. BEG. --: 
Nm, -_ to thinking, P. 44-S. Io, IT. Pp. 48. $9. 19: 
What, p. 48S. 19. 
CONTEMPLATION, p. 50. 5. 7 
wi 7" oppt Phloſophy moſt intelligible, 


7. $. I'S., 
CREATION, 57 +8. 2. 
Nor to be » becauſe we cannot conceive the 
4.c. Manner how, 979. S.19.- 
Dengros why thi Genius is uſed inDs. 240, 
Fe ws 


DENG ofr of te = would cut off a a grear part of diſ- . 


\ ONETRETION. 319. $..38 .: 
Not fo clear; av intuitive Knowledge, 318. $. 4,6, 7.. 


Lag e. Knowledge: neceſſary .in- each ſtep of a D. 
NT IL I ai 

Notlimited to quantity, 319. $. 9. 
of +: Why that has been fi fappoled, ib. S.:10. 

| Not to be expetted in all caſes,. 383+ S. 16, 

What, 39s. $41: 44D S. 15, 

DESIRE, p. 122-$ 

Is a State of unealinefs, 134: S. 31, 32» 

Is moved only by happineſs, 138.5. 41- 

How far, p. 139. $S. 43, 

How to be raiſed, A ie 0.8. 46. 

Miſled by wrong Judgment, 145. S. 58. 
DICTIONARIES, how to be made ? 309.S. 25+ 
DISCERNING; 'p+ 74:5. 1 

The Foundation of forme "general Mazims, ib. 
DISCOURSE cannot be berween two Men, who have 

different names for the ſame Idea /or different Ideas 

for the ſame name, 55-5. 5+ 
DESPAIR, Pardts S. LE. 


DISPOSITION, 157.5; FJ 
DISPUTING; The mo D. prejudicialto Knowledge, 


03y 20 J+ S. 6, 7, 
ox Delieys the uſe of Language, 393: S. 10,If. 
DISPUTES, whence, .p- 89. 


—y of D. oy to ha abuſe of Words, . 


7. $. 22. 
Are ck about the Signification of Words, 393.5.7. 
The way toleſſen Ds. 371. S. 13+ 
DISTANCE, « 81.8. 3. 
" DISTINCT Ideas, 201.'S. 4. 
 DIVSIBILITY, of matter icomprehenſi, 168, $.31- 
DREAMING, 119.5, 1, 
Seldom in ſome Men, p. 46. S. 14 
DREAMS for the moſt = irrational, p. 47, $. 16. 
In _ wo Ideas but of Senſation or RefleCtion, p. 47. 


| DURATION, P. 90. S. 1, 2: 
Whence we get the Idea of D. P+ 90. s, 3343 5». 


Not from Motion, p. 95. 5. 16. 
Its meaſure, p. 96. $. 17, 18. 


a refervnce to.names, 203,204 


Any regular periodical appearance, P-96.: S. 19, 20. 
EXA 


None of its meaſures known to be e $. 
We only gueſs them -« by the train of _ ies 


96. S. 2Ts 
Mts Days, Years, &. not neceſiry to D. 
' 45S: 23. change of the ——_ a 
J: & & change, - _ of, D. change not 
The Meaſures vf D: as _ "revoladidus of the Sun 
may be applied to D. before the Sun exiſted, p. gy. 
S. 25, 26, 29. D. without beginning, p. 97. S. 27. 
How we meaſure D. . 98.5. 28, 29, 30. 
What kind of ſimple [deas we have of D. 10 3 Seg 


Recapitulation concerning our Ideas of D. time and 


_ eteriify, p.99. $.32. 
And Expanfion _— 100, 


D. not deactFr by us withour Lak P. 104. 


$. 12. 
D 4 OI partly cauſe. of unreaſorableneſ 
220. I. 3. 


EFFECT, 157. S. 1. 
ENTHUSIASM, 420. 
Deſcrib'd, 424. S.6, 7. 
*.Jes riſe, 423. $.5s. - 
regs; perſwaſion muſt be examin'd, and how, 
25. $. 10, - 
Firmneſs of ir no ſufficient proof, 26. S.12,1 
Enth, fails of the Evidence ic ds to, os L IT 
» Þ- 122. S, 13, 14. 
ERROR, wher, 398. S. 1. 
Cauſes of Error, «6. 
1. Want of proofs, 398. S.2. 
2. Want of skill to ole them, 399+ S. 5. 
3- Want of will to uſe them, 4oo. $S. 6. 
4. Wrong meafures of probabilicy, 4Ole $7. 
Compr Þ Men aſſent to Errors than is ſuppoſed, 405. 
I 
ESSENCE, Regal and Nominsl, 243.S.15. 259. $:2,3. 
Suppofition of unintelligible real Eſſences of Species 
of no uſe, 243. 5. 17. 
Real and Nominal E. in ſimple Ideas and Modes al- 
way the ſame, in ſubſtances always different, 244. 


PSSENCES hew ingenerable nd ncorruptible, 244. 


Specifik Es. of mixed Modes are of Men' «making, 
and how, 251. S. 4, $,6+ 
Though arbitrary, yet not at random, 252+ 8. 7. 
Of mixed Modes, why, called Notions, 265. S. 12. 
Relar 6/4 - Speck 8. 
Kelares to , 258. S.4. 
Real Eſſences what, 259+ S. 6. 
We know them not, 260. S.. 9. 
Our ſpecifick Z{nces of Subſtances are nothing, but 
colleRions of ſenſible Ideas, 264. S. 21. 
Nominal are made by the ones 265. $.26. 
But not altogether arbitzarily, 255. S. 28. 
_ Different in ſeveral Men, 267. S. 28. 
Nominal £ E:. of Subſtances, how made, 267, 268. 
+ 2 29. 
ve various, 268. 5. 30, 31. 
Of Species is the abftra& 14s the name ſtands for, 
vor: S. 12. 244. S, 19. 
Is of Man's making, ib. 230. S. 14- 
But founded in the agreement of things, 242+ 8. 1 3 
Real Z. determine not our Species, 242. &. 13. 
Eeery diſtin& abftra& 1des with a name, 5 a diſh 
E. of a diſtin& Species, #6. S. 14- 
Real E;. of Subſtances not to be known, 353. S. 12. 
ESSENTIAL, what, 257+ $. 2, 258. $. $. 
Nothing 
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Nothing EI. to I 258.S. 4. 
Bur fo Species, 259. S 
Effencial difference what, 259. S.5. 
ETERNAL verities, 385+ S. 14 
ETERNITY in our Diſputes ad Reaſonings about i It, 
why we are apt to blunder, 205.S. r5. 
Whence we get its Idea, p. 97.S. 28. 
EVIL, what. 138. S. 


EXISTENCE, an Idea of Senſation and RefleRion, G 


p. 57. S. 7: 
Ourown E. we know inruitively, 372+ 8. 3. 


And cannot doubt of, 373. 
Of created things, ASD po by our Senſes, 
8o. Se. I 
PaRE. known only by Memory, El Fo Ser. 
EXPANSION, boundleſs, p. 100. 
ſhould be applied to ſpace in mT $9. S. 26. 
EXPERIENCE ofcen helps us, where we think not it 
does, ps 68.8. 8. 
EXT ASIE. p. 119.8. 1. 
EXTENSION, we have no diſtin& Ideas of very great, 
or very little E. 205. S. 16. 
Of Body incomprehenſible, 166, S. 23. &c. 
Denominations from P lace and E. are many of them 
. Relatzves, 178.5. 5. p.81.S., 3, 
And Body ,not the ſame thing, p. 84. S: 12. 
Ics definition inſignificant, p. 85. S. 15. 
Of Body and of Space how diſtinguiſhed, p. 54. 8. 5. 


 P+- 89.8, 26. 
F. 
PFocurris of the Mind firſt exerciſed, p.77. S. 14. 
Pp. 126: 3.6. 


Are but Powers, p. ops I7. Y 
Operate not, Þ. 129+ S. IP. p.130.S. 20, 
FAITH and Opinion, as diſtinguiſhed from Know- 
ledge whar, 2. 
And Knowledge their difference, 396. S. 3. 
Whar, 493+ S, I 4s 
Not oppoſite to reaſon, 416. S. 24, 
And reaſon; 293. As contra diſtinguiſh'd to reaſon 
< whar, 417- » S; 20 . 
Cannot convince us of any Thing contrary to our 
+ reaſon, 419. We S. 5s, 6, 8, 
Matter of F. is enly Divine Revelation, 420. $.6. 
Things above reaſon are only _ matters of F. 
ce i 420. Y 7, 9. 
FALSHOOD, .346- s. 9- and why, 354. S. I5. 
FEAR, Þ+ 122.5. 19. 
FIGURE, p. 89» S- 5+ 
Infinitely variable, p.. 82, $, 9. 
PRATION Speech, an abuſe of Language, 307. 


Belong s only to ſigns, 241.S. 17. 
GENTLEMEN ſhould be.ignorant, 437. S. 6. 
GENUS and Species what, 240. $. 9. 

Are bur Latin names for ſorts, 257.5. r, 

Is > 4 3p 36 50 onions 

269. S. 32. 
And Species adjuſted to the end of Speech, 270.S. 33- 
general 


__—_ are made in order to names, 
272. S. 39. 
ENERA + 177. $. 2. 


GOD immoveable, becauſe infinite, 16s. S. 27. 

Fills immenfity 2s well as Ecernity, 10. S.3. 

wy 9G -not like that of che res, 104. 
. I'2 

An Idea-of G.. not innatey: p. 29. S.8, | 

The ie da evident and obvious to reaſon, 

3009.9 

Thagniwef a G. once got is the likelieſt to ſpread 
and be continued, p- 3, S. 9. 10. 

Idea of G. Jate and imperfeR, p. 32. S. 13. 

Contrary, p. 32-S. 15, | 

Inconſiſtent, p. 32. S. 15. 

= rode G. goc by thought and applica 
ans 1 33. 3 

FRO = G. Foquently nor worthy of fins, P» 33» 
The Being of a G. 

As evident as that the Tomy, rh of a Triangle are 
- gn: 00 ewe-uher Gngh P+ 37-S, 22. 

The being of a'G. Demonſtrable, 372. S. &S: 

_ anon than any orher Exiftence without us, 


The Ta a of G.not the nl proof of is Bain 


Tic Being of a G. the Foundation of Moralicy and 
Divinity, ib S. 7o 
Not material, 376. $. 13, &c. 
How we make our Idea of G. $90. S. 33, 4+ 
GOLD is fixed ; the cn 
fition, 276. $. $54. 


Water 'd it, P- 54. S. 4. 


GOOD and Evil what, p. 121. $.2. 138.5. 42s 


"4 il, 135. 9.35, 
why, 13 3 AL co .$, * 46. 145 $, 59, 60, 64, 65, 68. 


Woke fg Roll pho by Deſire, 140. S. 46. 
Deſire of G. how 00 D6-000Y "a0: 3. 46, 47» 


- 


H. 


The greater G. determines not the 


Hr: 187. S. 10. 
HABITUAL aRions aions pals oien without onr no 
rice, Þt- 68, S. 10. 


FINITE yl Infinite Modes of Quantity, P. 108, &a; HAIR, w it appears in a Microſcope, 6" S. Ic. 


All poſitive Ideas of . Qpaniey F.p.11o.S.8.. 
FORMS; Subſtantial F . diſtinguiſh not Species, 244. 
S. 10, 
FREE; how far a Man is F. 130. S. 21. 
A Man not-F. to willer nor. will, 13. S. 229 23,24. 
FREEDOM be longs 0007 to Agents, 129. S. 19. 
DE WILL: Ne eine A 
FREE ongs not to 11,128.5.14- 
Wherein fnſifes tha which is called F. 141. S. 47. 


G. 
ENERAL Ideas, how made p. 76. See. 9: Know- 
Gr ge what, 336-S..31., 
Fropolifons canner 


knowing the eſſence of the Species, 348 S. 4. 
Words how made, 239- S: 6, 7,8. 76. $.9. 


\ 


Whar H. Men rſue, [p./139- 8. 43. 1 
How we come to reſt in narrow H. p. 145. S. 59. 
- HARDNESS, what, hp ones 


HATRED, 121. S. 5.p. 12 I 
HEAT and Cold, bow! che Seam of them botk i 
Bp was — lame time, p. 63- 


HISTORY what H.of matt exo, ny In; 
HOPE, p. 122. 
HYP0) 5th a _ 13. 
Ill conſequencesof $i - » 
Are to bs atk «> nib -Þ+44- 8. 10. 


py 
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I. N:' D E. X. 


'H 
FOE - 7 Why % wherher diftinRt Species, 262.$.13. 


_—_— . particular are the firſt in the Mind, | 


ART, cry I tb. 'S. 9.8 
IDEA, what, 4. P- 60.5.8. 
Is. their orig 1l inChildren, P- 27:$:4 2: P. 3%» $, 13. 
henule or P- 34: 18. ts 


= are” mind 1s Aa LO abou 1 in thinking, 
41.S.T, 
lj] Ram Senſatign'or RefleQtion,” p- 41. 2, Sc: 
_ "Ai -of getring obſervable in Ohildten, P. 42- 


a1 Tine have more, fome fewer. T. p. 43. S. 7. 

OF wry” > got late, andin ſome very negligently, 
P- 435 5:8; 

Their beginning and increaſei in Children, Þ* 485.21, 
22, 23» 24, 


_ original in Senſation JETER P. 39. 


Oford Senſe, p:3f.8.1. 
Sk _ P- $2. S. 2. | 
more than one ;Þ. 55.5. I. 
--Of RefleQtion; Þ- SIN £3 
Of Senſationand RefleQion, p. wy 
Fe, .che mind, «nd in chings muſt be - diſtinguiſhed, 
. 60. 8.7; 
firſt accideral nor material to'know, p. 67 


"yt bl 
fy. of Scala ſen aker'd by. the Judgnient, p. 67 


Princi thoſe of ſight, 68. S. 9. 
Of Reel 5 


dip in, p-v9. S. 27 
train in our minds» Þ. 94. S, 9. 


want es,: P* 117+ S. 6. 

Why ſome hive min, d others not, 118. 

| Ocighbet, Bog Nt 73s; 

7 Silotvable into ſimple, 156. S. 9- 
7h Wha: gt Is. have been moſt modified, 1 57.5. 19. 


£ - 


y. 6f: God and other Spirits comman in 
be bur infinitely, 71. $. 36. 
Clear and ''2O]7. Bo 2+ 


Diſtic®t and confied, 207. $. 4. 

May be cy in one part, and obſcure in another, 
204. S, 1 

Real avs Fantaſtical, 207. S. I. 

Simple are all real, i6.S. 2. 


And Adequate. 209. S. 2. : 
What 1:7 inived inived modes are FantaHica), - 208. S, 4. 


Wha ofSubi are nd, 208, Se 5. 
| ; 209.'8. 1. 
How ſaid to be ir has, 209. GS. 2, 
Modes are all 'T; 2105'S» 3. 
a6 refetr 0-t0'names, 7b. 4,5 
Ie, ib. Ss 3+ 


ren Slenees, 211+ 6, 7. 
[dexs, 


Dons rw! 0 


m"__ 1. referr'd to other Men” $I. leſt apt to be falſe 
216. $.9., 
Complex ones in this reſpe& more apt to be falſe ef- 
pecially thoſe of mixed modes, 217. S. rx. 
Simple - referr'd to exiſtence are all erage, 217. S. 
14, 1 
Though not reformblances, ib, 
Thought they ſhould be different in difeone Men, 
218. S. 15. 
Complex I. of Modes are all true, 218.S. 19, 
Of Subſtances when falſe, 221.9. 26, 
When right or wrong, #4. 5.26. 
That we are uncapa le of, 331. $23. 
That we cannot attain, becauſe of their remoteneſs, 
331.S. 24. 
Becauſe of their minuteneſs, 332. S. 25. 
Sicthple have a real conformity to things, 337+ S. 4. 
- And all others but of Subſtances, 337. S. 5. 
—_— cannot be got by Words of Definitions, 247» 
II, 
But only by Experience, 249. S. 14- 
- OfMixed Mode why mb compounded, 255. S.13. 
Specifick of Mixed Modes, how at firft made Inſtance 
in Kinneah and Niouph, 274» S. 443 45. 
Of Subſtances inſtance in Zahab, 275. S. 47. 
Simple 1. and Modes have all abſtra& as well as con- 
crete names, 279-9. 1 
Of PEI have ares any concrete names, 279. 
2 
Different in different Men, 284. S. 13. 
Our ls. almoſt all relative, p. 124- 5.3. 
Particular are firſt in the Mind, 357. S. 9. 
General are imperfeRQ, 7b. 
How polirive Is. may be from private cauſes, p. 59s 


S. 4 
IDENTICAL Propoſitions teach nothing 366. S. 2. 
Identical Propoſitions tifling, 367. 
what I mean by them, 368. 
IDENTITY, not an innate Idea, p. 28. S. 3s 4, 5- 
and Diverſit , 179% 
Of a plant erein it conſiſts, 180, S. 4s 
Of Animals, 181. S. 5. 
Of a Man, 181. 8.6, 8. 
Unity of Subſtance does not always make the ſame I. 
182. S. 7. 
Perſonal I. 183. S. 9. 
Depends on the ſame conſciouſneſs, 184. S. 10. 
. Continued Exiſtence makes I. 192. S. ag. 
= ME in Ideas the firſt Perception of the mind, 


IDEOTS a Mad-men, 77. S. 12, 3 3» 
IGNORANCE, our I. infinitely exceeds our r Know: 


ledge, 330. S. 22. 

: Cauſes of 1. 331. S. 23. 

1. For want of Ideas, :b. 

: 2. For want of a diſcoverable conneQion between 
the Ideas we have, 334. S.28. 

3e For want of tracing the Ideas we os 335-S.30, 


ILLATION, what, 404. S. 2. 
IMMENSITY, p. 82.5. 4. 


How this Idea is got, p- 108. S. 3. 


212+ IMMORALITIES, of whole Natioris, p- 18. S. 9, Io» 
IMMORTALITY not annexed to any ſhape, 341- 


Simpl Mea bogs Any. E. I2. ; ig} > 
Or, bon ot IMPENETRABILITY, Þ. 52+ 
Of Modes are Archers S. "4; IMPOSITION of Opinions unreaſonable, 398. S. 4. 
True or falſe, 4x 5&0 7  IMPOSSIBILE ef 1dem ef & non ef, not the ficſt 
When falſe,' 226, Pr, 22,25; 2952502: FO: ching known, p. 13+ $. 25. 
As bate 45n' the mind; neither true nor IMPOSLITY, not. an innate Idea, p. 28.8. 3+ 


=_ 21 oy: A 
As re "EX Men's Ideas, or to real Exiſtence, 


IMPRESSION on the Mind a> P* 5» 


INADEQUATE Ideas, 209. S. 


_ __ Eſſences may be true or falſe, 215. INCOMPATIBILITY, how far knowable, 327. S. I5o 


. The yp ſuch reference. 216. S. 6, 7, 8. 


INDIVIDUATIONIS principiure, is Exiſtence, 180. 


S, 3. 
IN- 


> ” PETR 
NE ears 
- 


Rees 
- 


PEG 


LN 'D'E X. 


— CC— 


INFALLIBLE judge of controverſies, p. 31. 9. 12. 

INFERENCE, what, 494+ $- 2. 406, 407. 

INFINITE, why the Tdea of FE. not applicablets other 
Ideas, as well as _— of quantity, ſince they, can 


be as often FO. 8, 6. 

gs Lo 2h og ce or Number, 'and of 
Space orNumber I. muſt be diſtinguiſhed,p.110,S.7. 

Our Idea of. very obſcure, p. 11. $. 8. 

Number fermſhes us with the cleareſt Ideas of L 

»IT1-S.9 

The Idea of IL a growing Idea, p. rd. 8.12, 

Our _ of I. partly pofitive; partly comparative, 
partly negative, -p. rr 3. $15. 

Why oy Men think they have an Idea of Infinite 
Duration, but not of Infinite-Space, p. 115. S. 20. 

Why diſputes about I. are uſually perplexed, p 216, 
& 37; 03. S. IF 

Our Idea of ley. had its Ocigihetin Senſation and Re- 


fleQion,, p. 116: 5. 22+ 


bo wo Ho poſitive Thee of 1. p. 113, 4. p. 204. 


INFIVITY, why more commonly zYowed to Duratt 
on, than to Expanſion, p. 101. S. 4. | 
How” apply'd to God by us, Pp. 108.8, r. 
| How we get this Idea "74. S. 
The 1. of Number, Duration, and Space, Itferene 
ways conſidered, p.:t11, S.-ro, rr. 
INNATE Truths muftbe the firſt known,p 13.8.26. 
Principles to no purpoſe, if Men can be i ignorant or 
doubrful of them, p. 21. $. 13. 
Principles of my* Lord Herberr examined, P-. 42. 
$S. 15, &c. 
Moral Rules to no Sarpels if effaceable or alterable, 
24. S. 20, 
PrFpoditions muſt be diftin uifhed fron! others, by 
their clearneſs and uſefulneſs, p. 36. S. 27. 
Tm —v5i of 7. Principles of it _— 38- 


INST. ANT, what. p. 94. $. 10. 
And continual change, p95. $.13,14,15- 
INTUITIVE Knowledge, 316. S. 1. 
Admits no doubts, 318. S. 4. 
Our higheſt certainty, 414-S. 14+ 
JOY, þ. 122. 8. 7. 
IRON of what advantage to Mankind, 389.8. rt. 
JUDGMENT, wherein it chiefly conſifts, p.94. 8.10. 
Men's wrong Judgments in rallnncs to good and 
evil, 145» Oc. 39H 
Right. 37. 5. S. 4- 
One caufe of wrong J. 398. S. 3. 
Wherein it conſiſts, 411. S. 5. 


K. 


NOWLEDGE has a great conneRion with words, 
238.5. 21.” 

What, 313. S- 2. 

How much our K. depends on our ſenfes, 308; 8:23. 

AQual, $14» S.8 

Habitus, 315-5. $..' 

Habitual twofold, ib. S. 9. 

Intuitive, 316. 8.1 

Intuitive the cleareſt, 3b. 

Intuitive irreſiſtible, ib, 

Demonſtrative, 317. 5,4. 

Of general Truths is all either Intuitive or Demon- 
ſtrative, 320+ $. 14. 

Of particular Exiftences is ſenſitive, 75. 

Clear Ideas do not always produce clear Knonlelle, 


S. I5 
What kin# of K, we have ppg” I6r, $. 12. * 
Irs + TG P: 78. 8. 15,16,17+ p.8. 
I . 
Whore F muſt begin, p- 90. 5, 27. 


Given.us mthe faculries to attain its p31. S.12. 

Men's K. according to the a2 Ipopie of their facul- 
tres, Þ: 36. $, 22. 

To be got only by the application of ons own thought 
to the contemplation of things, p.37. $.23. 

Extenc of Humane X. 322. | 

Our K, goes not beyond our 7deas, 322. S. r. 

Nor beyand the pereeption- of their agreement or 
diſagreement, :6. $.2, * 

Reaches not to all our Weks, 322. S. 3. 

Much: lefs ro the zealicy of things, 3 22.9.6. 

Yet very improvable if DINE ways were taken , 
- J23: iS. 66: 

Of Co-exiſtence very narrow, 335. S. 9,10,rr; 

_ I: Subſtances- very narrow, 326, 327. 

I491 $1 

Of other relations indeterminable, 328. 5.18. 

Of Exiſtence, 330. S. 21. 

—_ =_ - ns » where'to be had; 334+ S. 29. 

I'vs 
Il uſe of —__ a wn hinderance -wd - 335. 5.30, 
6. 8. 
5 

Lies _— in _ _ 9, 353: S, ro 

Reality of our K. —_ 

Of Mathematical Truths, how rea), 338. 3; 6. 

Of Morality real, ib. 8. To 

Of Subſtances, how far rea), 340% 8. 12. 

What makes our X. real, 339. 8.3. 338. 9.8. 

Conſfi —_ things, and not names, the way to K.: 
340. S. 13. 

Of Subſtances, wherein is conſiſts, 350. $.10. 

Mo required to any tolerable K. oft Subſtances, 353. 


| Selfqnidens, 355. $.2. 


Of Identity and:Diverſity,. a3 hrpe Fon Kea) 

_ I$$. Þo 4+ wm wy =» - 
ence can $0: Do Fo ©: 

Of Relations of of Modes nor-ls andy canty ,. &- 82G! Af: 

R—— Exiſtence noney 357-& 7. / ; 


oqutiaiten, '$'bts 7” 
Ines our Own 392-$ 2 05 #4 


Demonſtrative of a God, 372.5. 1. 


- SenſibleK. isK: 390. $:3. 0% 2 1 


Improvement of K. 385; . | 
Not improv'd by Maxims, 386. S. 3. _ 
Why ſo thought, 385. 8.2. 


K. improved only by perfetting and comparing Meas, 


387. $. 6-391 S. 14. 
And finding their Relations; 398; S: To 


Ideas, 391/$v 74. $11 Tet 


By intermediate 
In Subſtances how to be:improved, 388: $. 7. 
Partly Faxangar' partly voluntary, 39%. $. b 2.' + 


Wine fomey and {0s litcle, 393. oy @- 5111 


as a Er fo oy no: 


23] ANGUAGES why they chang, b55. S. 1 ih 


5 — nn, bad 
Its uſe, 252. $.9. 
Its imperfeftions, 280. 6. 1, - 
Its uſe, 252. S. 7. 
Double uſe, 280. S. r. 


The uſe of L. deftroy'd by the ſubtilty of Diſpuring, 


Bk 10, 11, 
' nor caſte to-dv-cuxed, zo1-# 2. 
302, MIT 


ch 302» $.3. 
To uſe no Ne Oy or n$ a ofnior 


nexed to i, babe ne ly of the 
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Making known the meaning of our words, another 
remedy, 395. S. 12 
' Meaning of words made known in ſimple Ideas, by 
ſhewing, 29% S. 13. 
In mixed Modes by Defining, 306. Se 15» 
In Subſtances by ſhewing and defining too, 307- 
S. 19, 
LAW 9 \ GM generally allow'd, p- 17.5. 6. 
There is, tho nor innate, p. 21.8. 1:3 
Ies inforcement, 194. S. 6. 
wo che ill State of L. in theſe later Ages, 


2, Oc. 
of * —_—_ lies chiefly in the abuſe of Words, 
292, 
Such Learning of ill conſequence, 293. S. 12. 
LEAST viſible, == LY 3 LD 
$1 what, P» 226, S. 8,9, 10, Ts 12. P. 128, 


wat 52s 
Sefinicions, 247. S. 10. 
L0G Ke ray mar wh obſcurity i into Languages,291. 


And binder Know 
LOVE, P. L21. S. 4- ledge, be 


M. 
77. $. 13. oppolition to reaſon de- 


ADNESS, 
VA ſerves char Name, 222. 8.4. 
A AL. The moſt knowing are : leaft M. 
MAKING, +7 
7. S$. 2+ 

MAN nor the prododt of bind chance 374: $.6. 

The' Eſſence of M. is placed ia his ſhape. 342.5. 16. 

We know: not. his real eſſence, 254. $. 26. 257. S. 3. 


264. S. 22. 266. S. 27» 
The Boundaries of the the hamane Species not determi- 


7m- 267. S. 27. 
—_— ſame individual M. 189. $. 21. 192. 


This one M. ma 4 be different Perſons, ib. 
MATHEMATICK their Methods, 388. S. 7. 


391. S. I5- 
MAT incom le both in irs Coheſion and 


wy iibiley, p. 266, and p. 16g. 
S. 15, 


Whether tnx hinl otro be kao 323.$.6. 
nnot produce motion, or thing e T5. SIO, 
canoe produce thought, ib, ; 


« $.12;13, 141 15. 


Not r, 341.5. 3. 
34 : 
ES 344" $. lo, 


Are not the ' "> gs 
evidence conſiſts, 344. S. 10. 389. 


the 
_ Þ ab \.. aid 
e _—_ of them, 359, 360, Ss. 
Why the watt general ſelFevident Propoſitions 
— RE PEIES S. 11. ; "Þ 
Proofs onl re there is no need. 
i —_ 364.S. 15. 4 
Of little aſs wich clear Terms, 365.8. 16, 19. 
Of dangerous uſe with doubtful terms, 363. S. 12,20« 
art 3 known, P. 7. S.9, I2, 13- P+ 8. S. I 4+ P. 
9. $.16 


How they gain aſſent, p. 17. S. my 22. 

Made from particular Obſervations, 6. -:- -- 

Not -in the Underſtanding, before _ = aQtually 
known, » I's S, 22 ;. .;; 

Neither their Termsnor Ideas i innate, p- 12. S. 23. 

Leaſt _ to Children and illiterate People, P. 14- 


MEMORY, P- 70s S. 2. 
Attention, Pleaſure, and Pain, ſertle Ideas in the ML. 
And repercen b. 8. S.6 
8 4. P-71. + Us 
Difference of M. 51. S. 4, 5+ 
fn remem x « Mind ſometimes AQive, Gorne- 
"times Paſſive, p-72.S. 7. 
Irs neceſſity, P» 72+ S, 8, 
DefeRs, ib, - #2 


388. Ss Fo. «+ 
RS 3 68. $. 10. 
MINUTES, Hou, Days, II 


ans: the ground of affent to M. 403+ S. 13+ 
MISERY, whar, p. 138. S. 42. 
MODES, "mixed M. 154-S. 1. 


Made by the Mind, 154. S. 2. 
_ got by ke bf Ten of their names, 76. 


Whelce a mixed Mode has its unity, 155.S. 4- 
Occaſion of mixed Modes, 155. S. 5. 
Mixed M. their Ideas, how got, 156. S. 9- 
Ms. Sim ple and Complex, P+ 8. S. 5. P. 79. S: 4 
Simple Mp. 81.S. 1. 
otion, P- 117. S. 2. 
MORAL good and evil, what, 194- S. 5- 
| Three rules whereby Men judge of M. reQtitude, 195. 


S. 7 
Beings how founded on Simple Ideas of Senſation 
» 197. S.I 4, IS» 

Rules nor ſelf-evident, p. 16. S- 4- 
' Variety of concerning AM rules whence,p.17. 
Se. 5, 6. 
Rules of innate cannot. with publick allowance be 
tranſgreſſed, p. 19. S. 11, 12, 13- 
MORALITY m__ of Demonſtration, ps 396. S.16, 
328.5. 18. 388.5. 8. 
The proper Study of Mankind, 390- S. 11. 
Of Actions in their conformity | to a rule, 198, S. 15 
DX A in Moral notions owingto to names, 198* 


Diſſes 5 in M. if not clear, 'tis the fault of the 
ſpeaker, 307. S. 17+ 

Hindrances of Demonſtrative treating of M. 1.Want 
of marks, 2. Complexedneſs, 329. S. 19. 

Tha Intereſt zo-S,. 20s 
anage _ ames in M. changes not the nature of 


339. 5. 9, Ut. 
iſm hard to be reconciled, p 
Secur'd amidſt men's wrong J 
MOTION, flow or very ſwift, w 
P- 94+ S« 7, 8, 99 Io, Le 


Volunta ble, 379- S- ” 
Its abies Def Definitions, 246. S. 8 


N. 


S. 8. 
aa by Law are not to be 


» 22s 3s I4. 
[1 I 50,$S.70. 
why not perceived, 


[AMING of Ideas, 
NAMES moral 
varied from, 340. S. 10. 
Of Subſtances ſtanding for real eſſences are not ca- 
pable -y convey certainty to the Underſtanding, 
349. 3-5. 


Stand- 


» . 
pO IE 


INDE X. 


Standing for nominal eſſences, will make ſonie, though NUMERATION, _ Þ. 195.6. 58: 


not many certain Propoſitions, 349. $- 6. 

Why Men ſubſtitute N; for- real eſſences, which they 
hen not, 256. S. 19: 

Two falſe ſuppoſitions in ſuch an uſe of Nre 297» 
'YS. 2. 

A particular Name to my particular thing inpoſli- 
ble, 238. $. 1. 

And uſeful, Io 2. na 

Proper Ns, where uſed, 238. $-4,5. , 

x PRs. are affixed to the Nominal Biſence, 243 


S. 1 
Of Simple Ideas, Modes, arid Subſtances, Sons each 


- of them ſomething liar, 245. 
Of ſimple Ideas and Subſtances Fne tothings, ibid, 


$ 2, 

And ſtand for both real and nominal Eſſence, ib.3, 

0h faogſe Ideas not capable of Definitions, 246. $64» 
ys ib 

of leaſt Joubeful f gnification, 249. $.I'5+ 

Have few aſcents in /inea predicamentali.ib.16. 

Of Complex Ideas may be defined, 248. $. 12. 

Of mixed =— ſtand for arbitrary Ideas, 250. $2. 
274. $4 

be” teber "the parts of their Complex Ideass. 2 54- 

10. 
Stand always for the real Eſſence, 255. $..14. 


ORGANS. Our 0rgans ſuited ro our "Fre; 


Names 

And _ P. 107. T3 

Why not eatly in Children, and in ſorne never, i6; 
(@) 


Opry unavSidable int aricient Authors, 283. 


The wow. of it in our Ideas, 207. $. 


OBSTINATE they are moſt whe have feat exatiines | 


398.'$-3 


OPINION, what, 396. $. 3. 


How Os: grow upto principles, p. 2. 6. 22; 231 Hy, 
oj wrong ground of aflent, 396. $.6. 436. 
4 without full proof, 379. $. 3. © 

'C. 12,13. 16 


P; 


m— reſently, 147. 6. 64. © 
ANN pies w P y, 147. $. 64. 


Why, got uſually before the Ideas are known, 255. PARROT KB ath 4 A Sir W.'T, 182. $ 8. 


&. 15. 


holds a rational diſcourſe, 76. 


Of Relations comprehended under thoſe of mixed NENT joyn Parts or whole Sentences cg, 


Modes, 256. F. 1 
General N-. of 5, again Rand for ſorts, 257. $. 1. 
Neceſfary to Species, 272. $. 39. 
Proper Ns, belong only to Subſtances, 273.5. 42. 
Names ”- Modes in their firſt application, 274. 


8. $. 
PASCAL. 


7.S.1 
In chaw ies the beauty of well ſpeaking, 277. '$.2- 2 


How their uſe is to be known, 76. F. 3. 
_ expreſs ſock ation or poſture of the mind, 


4+ J*3&.-3 L 
er memory, P- 73 $9. 


$. 44 | my 
Of Sabftances 3 in their firſd application, #75, $.45,47 PASSION, 157-$. nm. ion 7] 


Specifick names ſtand for different things'i in different PASSIONS 


Men, 276. $. 48. 
Areputin the Fu of the thing —_— to have the 
real Eſſence of the Species,. 276. $. 4 
Of mixed Modes doubrful ofren, "Kat we the great 
compoſition of the Ideas they ſtand for,'281:$.6. 
Becauſe they want Standards i in nature, 282. $. 7. 
CA the ſound is learned before the fignification, 


3. $ 3. 

of 5 AM doubtful, becauſe referr'd to patterns 
that cannot be known, or known but imperfettly, 
284+ $. 11,12,13,14 

In their Philoſophical uſe hard to have ſerled fi gnifi- 
cations, 285. C. 1 

Inſtance Liquor, 286. $- 16, 

Gold, 284. F. 13. 286. $.16. 

Ot ſimple Ideas, why leaſt doubtful, 287. C..18. 

Lok I Ideas have the leaſt dubious Names 


7-S-1 
NATURAL Philoſophy not capable of Science, 333- 
$. 26. 389. $. 10, - 
Yer very uſeful, 390. $. 12. 
How to be im roved, ibs 
What has hinder'd irs improvement, #6. 
NECESSITY, p. 128. F. 13. 
NEGATIVE terms, 233. $. 4 
Names ſignifie the Ange: of poſitive Ideas, p. 60. 


$5 
Mc. NEWTON, 360. $. 17. 
NOTHING, ThatN. cannot produce any thing is De- 
monſtration, 373. F. 3. | 
NOTIONS, I 54. F. 2, 
NUMBER, p. 105. 
Modes of N. t he moſt diftin& bios, p. los. $. 3. 
Demonſtrations in Ns. the moſt dererminate, 105. 


S. 4+ 
The general meaſure, p. 107. $.8. 
Afﬀeorcds the cleareſt Idea of Infinity, ib. p. 12. o " 


how t lead us into Error o $22, 
Torn on py they lad ow $ Y F 


Ps. are ſeldom ſingle; 137. $99. __ 
PERCEPTION threefold, . 126- $5; 
InP. che _ for the moſt part + P. 6. $i: 


C. 13. 189 Py 
The ſame Soul wickour the >  Conftioſnel aki 
not the ſame P. 148.5. 15, & 


Reward and Puniſhment follow, Ps Identity ,186. 


PHANSY, 
PHANTASTIC ſcat teas 207. F. 1. 
PLACE, p- 82. $. 73 8, 


Uſe of Þ. p. 82.6.9. | * 
Nothing bur a rf lod Poſition, ib. F$. to. 
— taken” for the ſpace” a np ee fill, Þ 3% 
10 
_—_ p.ior,$ 6,7 + 
LEASURE and Pain;-p. 121.S. r. p 123.'S; 15,16. 


"—_ themſelves to moſt of our Ideas, p:56. S.2. 


Why joyn'd to ſeveral aQtions, p. $6. S. 3. 


POWER, how we come by its ides;'p. 124-5. I 


AQive-and: Paffive, 6. S. 2. 
No Paſſive Power in God, no AQive Powetin Mat- 
; ter, bath-AQive and Paſfire in Spirits, 'p.124- 5.2- 


M m m Oar 


EY add. Ah. hd _—_ 4 . 


INDE XxX 


At _ 
DD == 


Our Idea of AQiveP:cleareſt from RefleRion, p+1 25; 
S | 


Ps. operate not on Ps. 129. H$ 18. 3s 
Make a great part of the Ideas of Subſtances, 159+ 


S. 2. 
Why, 168. S. 8. 
An Idea of Senſation and RefleRion, p. 58. S.8. 


| PRINCIPLES not to be received without ſtri&t Exami- 


— 


Not to be known by deſcriptions, 308: 5. 2:. 
EY how far capable of Demonſtration, 319. 
» It, 12, 19. | 

What, p. 60.S. 8. 250. S. 16. 

How ſaid to be in things, 209.S. 2. 

Secondary would be other, if we could diſcover the 
minnee parts of bodies, 162. S. 11. 

Primar Qs. P» 60. S, 9. Ea. 

How they produce Ideas in us, p. 61.S. 12. 

Secondary Qs. p. 61. S.'13, 143 15- + 

Primary Qs. reſemble our Ideas, Secondary nor, p. 


61, 62. $. 15, 16, Oc. 


Three ſorts of Qs. iri bodies, p. 64. S. 23; 
i, e. Primary Secondary immediately percejvable, 
and Secondary mediately perceivable, p. 65. S. 25. 


Secondary Qs. are bare Powers, p. 64, 6s. $. 23, 


LY 24z 2Fo 
Secondary Qs. have no diſcernable conneRion with 
the firſt, P. G5.S, 25, 


| 5 
Not innate if the Ideas they are made up of, -are not QUOTATIONS, how little to be relied on, 402.S.r2- 


innate, Pe 27. S. 1, | 
PRIVATIVE terms, 233. S- 4+ 
PROBABILITY, what, 395- S.1 3 Zo 
The grouhds of P. 396.5. 4. 
- matter of ay FL wg bs. 
ow we are fo Jadge in Ps. 396.S. 5. 
Difficulties in Bs. 400.S 9. 
Grounds of P. in ſpeculation, 492. S. 12++ 
Wrong meaſures of Þ. 431 S. 7. 
.How evaded by prejudiced minds, 434+ S- 13» 
PROOFS, 317.5. 3. oF 
PROPERTIES of Specifick Eſfences not known, 263. 
= 19, » #54, 


"Ofthi ; atienerous, 211. S. 10. 220. S. 24. 
PROPOSITIONS denrical teach nothing, 266, S. 2+ 
ical tea ing, . 368-5. 4-371, S. 13. 
Whemine part f he Bf is prodicto th 
Wd gs 368. 5, 6- 
Barth Gpnieagon 


| jon of char Word, 369. S. Fo : 
Concerning Subſtences generally either' trifling or 


uncertain, 39069. 
ly verbal how to be known» 371» S, 12. 


| Copy Complex Idea predicated of the whole, 
371.9, 13» | : | 

More Ps. meerly verbal than is ſuſpeed, 371. 
I { b | $ ILL 

Uaivertl Ps. concern nat exiſtence, 372. S. 1. 
Whar Ps. coneern exiſtence, 372. S. 1. 


Certain f g exiſtence are particular con- 
—_— Ideas may be general, 384 S. 13. 


Mental, 344- S. 3. 345s $: 5 
Verbal, 330. $-:3> 331-5: 5-344: 5. 3. 345: Ss Fo 
Mental hard to be treated, 344-S- 3, 4+ 
PUNISHMENT, -what, 294: S. 5- 
any ra follow conſciouſneſs, 188. S. 18. 197. 
0. 20, | : ; 
BY unconſcious Drunkard, why Puniſhed, 189. 
LL 22. 


'£ 


{A 


R. 


EAL Ideas, 207. 
REASON, iuts various ſignifications, 404 S. 1. 
What, 404. S. 2. 
Reaſon is natural Revelation, 423: $. 4. 
Ir muſt judge Revelation, 427. S. 14. 
It muſt be our laſt Guide in every thing, 5. 
Four parts of R. 405. 
Where R. failsus, 413. $. 9. 
Neceflary in all but intuition, 414. S. 15. 
According to contrary to, 'above R. 410. S, az. 
As contra-diſtinguiſhed to Faith, what, 417. S. 2. 
To be uſed in matters of Religion, 433.S. rr. 
Helps us not to the Knowledge of innate Truths,p.s. 
General Ideas, general Terms and Reaſon uſually 
ow together, p. 8. S. Is. 


RECOLLECTION, p. 119. S. 1. 
REFLECTION, p. 42+ S. 4. 
RELATED, 193.S. 1. 


jaC un predicated one of another produce RELATION, p. 80.S. 9. p. 173- 
*meerly verbal Ps. i6, - 


R. proportional, 193. S. 1. 

Natural, 191. S. 2+ 

Inſtituted, 194+ S. 3. 

Moral, 194. S. 4. 

Numerous, 199. Ss. 17. 

Terminate in ſimple Ideas, 74. 

Our clear Idea of Relation, 199.S. 18. 

Names of Ry. doubtful, 199. S. rg. 

Wichout correlative terms not ſo commonly obſcr* 

ved, 194. S. 2+ 

Differenr from the things related, 194. S. 4. 

Changes without any change in the ſubjeR, 54. s. 5. 

Always between two, 174+ S. 6. 

All Cer ng of R. 175.5. 6. 

The Idea of the R. often clearer than of the things 
Related, 175. x = 

All cerminate in ſimple Ideas of Senſation and Refle- 
Aion, 175. S. 9. | 


RELATIVE, 172. S. r. 


Some = terms taken for External Denominations, 


"6 Bs SITR 173.9, I. 
UALITY Secondery:Qs. their coaneRionor incon- Some for abſolute, 194. S. 3. 


e unknown, 325. S. 11. 
Of wr rig] you knowable, but by Experience, 
. 6. I'9z ; : 
ori -Subſtances leſs than of Corporeal, 328. 
4 | 


S.17 #014 : 
Secondary have no conceivable conne&ion with the 
"rr chat produce them, 326. 12, 13. 334- 
-- $528. SP (265. of 
Of Subſtances depend on remote canſes, 351. S. 11. 


_ 


How to be known, 176. S. 10. 
Many words though abſolute are Rs. 171. S.6. 


RELIGION all Men havetime to enquire into, 429- 


S. 3. 

Bur in many places are hindred from inquiring,q30. 
S. - 

'The precepts of natural R. plain, 285. S. 23. 


REMEMBRANCE of great force in common life, 19s. 


S.12. 
What, 


mmm 


———_— Y ES 


nm 


What, p. 35. S. 20. p. 72.8. 7, 
REPUTATION of great force in common Life, 196. 


RESTRAINT, P- 128.5. 14. 


CY not concern'd in the S:. Immateriality, ib, 
S. 6: 
about it, 191. S. 29. 


ur ignorance 
SOUND its Modes, p. 117.5. 3+ 


REVELATION, an ogmilloadh ground of aſſent, SPACE, irs Idea got by ſight and touch, p: 8r. S. 2. 


403. S. 14- 
Belief no proof of it, 427. S. 15. 
—_— R. cannot convey any new ſimple Ideas, 


Not fo du 25 our Reaſon or Senſes, 418.S. 4. 

In things of Reaſon no need of R: 4194S. 5... * 

Cannot over-rule our clear Knowledge, 419. S. $, to. 

Muſt over-rule probabilities of reafon, 420 S. Y, 9. 
REWARD, what, 194-S. 5. .. 

RHETORICK, an art of deceiving, 301.5, 34. 


I.- 


Gia: 317. S. 4 
ther Subſtance, Mode, or Concrete, 
192; $. 


SAND, whic ro the Eye pellicid in a Microſcope, 162. 
SCEPTICAL. No body ſo $. as to doubt hisown Exi- 


ſtence, 373.5. 2 
SCHOOLS wherein faulty, 291, $..6, Fc, 
SCIENCY. divided into 3 conſideration of Nature, of 
a Pk and of Signs, 437- 
f natural Bodies, 335 S. 29. 
SCRIFTURK, interpretations of S. not tobe icopoſed, 
2 
—_— hat makes it, 185. 8. 19% 138. $. 20, 199. $23, 


SELEEOVE, 221. $.2+ partly cauſe ofunreaſonableneG 
SELF-EVIDENT Propoſitions,” where to be had, 355. 


Neither needed nor admitted proof, 365.5. 19 
— P. 41.S.3. diſtinguiſhable hows! other 
10NS, 320. S. 14+ 
LE P- BY 6 
Ww at, p. 119.S 
SENSES, why we get conceive other qualities than 
the ObjeQts of our Ss. p. 51.8. 3. 
Learn to diſcern by Exerciſe, 308. S. 21. 
Cannot be affeRed bur by contraQ, 319. S. 11. 


Much quicker would not be uſeful to us, 162. $, 12. 


Our Organs of S. ſuited ro our ſtate, 162. S. 13. 83. 
i Knowledge is as certain as we need, '382+ 


S,'8. 
Goes not beyond the preſent aQ, 383-S. g. 
SHAME, '. 123. S. 17. 
SIMPLE = Pe 5O. Se 1» 
Nat made by the mind, p. 50. S. 2. 
' Power of the Mind over th , Þ-29.S.1 
The materials of all our Knowledge, p. 58.5. Io. 
Alt poſitive, p. $9. S. I. 
Very different from their cauſes, p. 59! S- 2, 3. 
SIN wth different Men ſtands for different aQions, Ps 
T 4 I » 
SOL ITY, p.52.S. 1. 
ble from body, p. 53. S. + 
By it body fills Space, p..53+$. 2+ 
Lis 15 got b -_— By 
ow entiths ” 3 Þ. 53-S. 3. 
Fremn-Kiednals, p. 54.5.4. 
SOMETHING a " Rchrd.s demonſtrated, 372, s. % 
356. 5. 8. 
SORROW, p. 123. S. 8. 
SOUL thinks not always, P. 43. S. #1 Oc. 
Noe in ſound ſleep, p. 44. 5. 11, 
Its immateriality we know not, 323. $, 6. 


SPIRIT 


Its modifications, p. 81. S. 4. 

Not body, P- $45 $. 12, 

Its parts inſeperable;' p. 84. $S: 12. 

Immoveable, p. 85. S. 14. 

Whether Body or Spirit, p- 65. $.16. 

Whether ſubſtance or accident, P. 85+ S. 17. 
Infinite, p. 87. S. 20. p. 109. $4. 

_—_ _ and Body ain, P+ 38. S. 23op: 8g, 


co '4 as a ſolid, P. 102. $. II. 
—_— to conceive any real Being void of S. p . 04- 
. Ih 


SPECIES, wh y Changing one ſimple 14:2 of theCo 


one, is t enugſhnes change the &. iy Modes, bar fot 
in Subftances, 295. S. 19. ' 

Of Animals a Vegitables moſtly diſtinguiſhd by 
Figure, 296.S. 39, 20. + 

Of other things by colour, #. 

Made b y -"_ Underſtanding for Communteatiin, 
253. $ 

my Specierof mixed Modes without a name, 254+ 

In. 

Of Subſtances are Jeterinimcd by the nominal Effence, 

259+ Se 9. 260.'S, $, 263; &. 11, ty. 251-S.13-- 


| Nor by:ſubſtaarial forms, 26r.S. 10. 


_ by ty carer fie 184 265. $. 25. 

Spirits how diſtingu I. $.18. 

More S. of Creatures adore than below = 262, 
S. 82. 


- Of Creatures very gradual, 262. $: 12. 


What + owns 4 by real Biſen- 
ces, 263. S.1 

Of Animals and | Plarits "cannot deilliguihtd 7 
propagation, . 265. $. 25." 

of ee ea pak 

© Ppally-by thmgd by 

can > 268. ; 


pl 
Of Man likewiſe in —_ 265. 3' 26. 
Inſtance Abbor of St. Marrin, ib. 
Is but a partial conception of what is in the indivi- 
drals, 26g. $.32. 
is the Complex Idea which the name ſtands for 
tha makes the S. 2713S. 35. 
Man makes the S. or Sorts, 271. S. 36, 37- 
Bur the foundation of it is in the fimilitude found i ond 
thivgs; 271: S: 36, 37» 
a diftioRt abſtratt Idea makes adifereneS 274. 


SPEECK. its end, 235.S, 2. 


Proper S. 237. S. 8. 
Intelli ar" 7b. 
the Exiftence of FS. ox | knowable, rY 
$. 12. 


Cppetes of 'S. on bodies. not conceivable, oY 


What Knowledge t hive ofbodies, 308; t 23> 
—_ how their þ owledge may exceed ours, p. 


we ; as Clear a notion of the Subſtance of $.asof 
Body” 1 59+ S.'5 TALET [ff "49L 

A conjefture alt way of Kowledge; 
wherein Ss. excel us, P- 163.8. 13. h 

Our Ideas of $.164.5S. rg.” 5 0 | 

As clear as that of body, 1166;"S.' a2, | 

Primary Ideas belonging eo S.: Roy: S. 18. 

Move, 16G5.S. 19, 80 

Ideas of S. and Body com compared, 269 +'S, 30.” x 

The Exiſtence of S as eaſte to _ ended a8 that of 
Bodies, 168. S. 28. w 

e 


» $ * 7 
"y 8. £% 


a 


— 
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Wehave no Idea, how Sr. communicate their thought, Meraphyſical , 215. S. 2. 347. S. 11. 


171. S. 36. General ſeldom apprehended but in words, 347, 

How far we are ignorant of the Being, Species, and S. 2 | 
Properties of Ss. 333 S. 27. In what it conſiſts, 219. S. 19. 

UPIDITY, p. 72+S. 8. Love of it neceſfay, 422. S. 1. 

SUBSTANCE, 157.5. 1. How we may know we love it, ib. 

$. no Idea of it, p. 34.5. 18. | | 

Not very knowable, 325. S. 11, &c v 

Our certainty concerning them reaches bur a little R 


ways 349. Se. 7. 350» S. IO. 354qe Selg. | 

The confuſed Idea of S. in general makes always a ACUM poſſible, p. 87. S. 2r. 
part of the Eſſence of the Species of Ss. 264. S. 21. Motion proves a V. p. 88. $.22, x 

in $:. we muſt reQfie the ſignification of their . We have an Idea of it, p. 53. S. 3. p. $4 S. 5. 
names by the things more than by Definitions, VARIETY in Men's purſuits accounted for, p. 143. 
309. &. 24+ 1 X S. 54 &c | . 


7 


Their Tens age oe colleRive, p. 80. S. 6. VERTUE, what, in reality, p. 23. S. 18. 

We have no diſtin Idea of S. p. 85. S. 18, 19. What in its common application, S. 10, 11- 

We haye no Idea of pure 8. 158. S. 2. Is — under a bare poſſibility of a future 
Our Ideas of the ſorts of Ss. 159. S. 3,4:6- te, 150. S, 70, , ; 
Obſervables in our Ideas of Ss. 171.8. 37. How taken, p. 23.5. 17. | id, 

. ColleRtive Ideas of Ss. 172. Wholly paflive in the reception of ſimple Ideas, p. 45. 
They are ſingle Ideas, b. S. 2. S. 25, Ts 2 | ERS 
Three ſorts, 179. S. 2, VICE ties in wrong meaſures of good, 435. S. 16. 

- The Ideas of Ss. have in the mind a double reference, UNDERSTANDING, what, p. 126, S. $, 6. 

211. $. 6. 'N : - Like adarkroom, p.-98.S. 17. 
The properties of $;, numerous, 'and not atallro be When rightly uſee, p. 3. 
known, 213. S. 9g, 10. Is the power of thinking, P+ $6. S. 2. 

. TheperfeQ. Ideas of Ss. 160. S. 7. © Three ſorts of perception in the Ug. p. 126. S. 5. 

Three .ſorts of Ideas make our Complex one of S$;. Wholly paſſive in the reception of ſimple Ideas,p. 49. 
168. Soi nc S. 25. | | 

SUBTILTY, what, 292, S. 8. UNEASINESS alone determines the Will to = new 

SUCCESSION, an. Idea got chiefly. from the train of ation, 133. 5. 29, 31, 33, &c. 

.: our Ideas, Þ. $8. S. 9. P» 93+ S. 6. Why it determines the Will, 136.-$. 36, 37. 
Which train is the meaſure of ir, p. 95. S. 12. Cauſes of it, p. 144+ S. 57, Oc. k 

SUMMUM BONUM,. whetein it conſiſts, 144. S. 55. UNITY, an Idea both of Senſation and RefleQtion; 

SYLELOGISM, . no belp./to reaſoning, 405. S: 4. P. 57.5. 7. - | 
The uſe of S. 16. Sugprſted by every thing, p. ro5- S. r. a 

» Ingativeniencies of: S. 405. S. 4. UNIVERSALITY is only in ſigns, 241. S: 11, . 

" Of no uſe in probabilities, 411: S. 5. UNIVERSALS how made, p. 96. 5.9. | 
7 hott new diſcoveries, '411.-S.6. VOLITION, what, p.' 126.8. 's. 128.S. tg, 
- Or the improvemeatoſour Knowledge, 411.5. 7. Better known by refleQion than Words, 133-8.-30. 
* ConneQtions and Inferences- ſeen better without thin VOLUNTARY, what, p. 126. S. 5s. 127. 4 LL. Þe 
with Syllogiſmy 409, 498. pee i 132. S, 28, 
Whether in $. the/Med..-Ter. may.not be better pla- 

7; Leeds4r2-S86, nr W 
May be abour particulars, 412+-S,78. | , 

T3 þ HAT is, isnot univerſally aſſented to, p. 5. 


re 24.2. WHERE and when, p. 102.5. 8, 
ri bot Sbanf:of $25 | WHOLE bigger than its parts, its uſe, 159.S. rr, 
"AST and ſmells their Modes, p. 149. S. 5. And part. not innate Ideas, 29. S. 6. 

FT TESTIMONY, how. it leflens its: force, 401. WILL, what, 126.5. 5,6. 128.8. 15.133. $. 29. 


S. 10» ' What determines the I. 133 S. 29. 
THINKING an Operation, not-the Eſſence of the Ofren confounded with deſire, 133. $. 30. | 
mind, p-119. S. 34. Is converſant only about our own aQions, 133. $, 30. 
Modes of T. p. 119.S. 1, 2. Terminatesin them, 138. S. 4o. | 
;Men's oidinary way of T. 344. S. 4. Is determined by the greateſt preſent removable un- 
An Operation of the Soul, p. 44. S. 10. eaſineſs, 138. S. 40. 
.. Without memory uleleſs,'p.:46. S.15:. Is the Power of Volition, p. 56S. 2. 
TIME, _— S. 17, 18. © WIT and Jud r, wherein different, p. 74. S. 2: 
Not the: meaſure. of motion, p. 96.5. 22. WORDS an ill uſe of #:.one great hindrance of Know- 


puartions of infinite Dura= | ledge, 335+ S. 30. 

 Ewafald, 53.S+6+3.74" 5 molt om 1h | Sets introduce #7. without Signification , 289. 
Denominations from T. are Relatives, 177.8.3, © +S$. 2. 

TOQLERATION neceſſary io. our State-of Knowledge, The Schools have coin'd multitudes of {inſignificanc 


"SN $.S. 4 C.£0Q4--20- 7 it rk £3 Ws. 2 S. 2. 
TRADITION the older the leſs credible, 407. 8.10. - And dhe others obſcure, 291. S. 6. 


tion and Expanſion, 101. Se 5, 6. 


TRIFLING Propdſitions, 346. Often uſed without ſignification, 290.5, 3. 
Diſcourſes, 379. S« 9; 1o,.11.. And why, 291.5. 5. 
TRUTH, what, 344-S. 2. 345. S. 5+ 346+ $. 9. Inconſtancy in their uſe an abuſe of Words, 291 
of COges $44 $3 345-.6. $. 5. | 
Of Wards, 344-53- Obſcurity-an'abuſe of W;. 291. S. 6. 
Verbal and real, 346. S. 8,5. Taking them for things an abuſe of Weds, 294. 


- Moral, 347+S. 11. S. 14, 


Who 
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This abufe of 7. is a cauſe of obſtinacy in Error, 
298 S. 16. 

Making them ftand for real Eſſences, which we 
know nor, 15 an abuſe of W;. 295. S. 17, 18. 

The ſuppoſirion of their cerrain evident ſignification, 
an abuſe of ;. 297. S. 22. 

Uſe of Hords is 1. To communicate Ideas. 2. With 
quickneſs. 3. To convey Knowledge, 298. S. 23. 

How they fail in all theſe, i5. &-, 

How in Subſtances, 300. S. 32. 

How in Modes and Relations, 3oo. S. 33. 

Miſuſe of #/. a great cauſe of Error, 302. S. 4- 

CfObMmacy, S. 5s. ; 
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Have no natural ſignification, 235 S. 7. 

But by impoſition, 237. S..8. 

c_ immediately for the Id eas of the Speaker, 23s. 
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Yer with a double reference. 1. To the Ideas in the 
Hearers mind, 236. S. 4. | 

2. To the reality of things, i4.S. $. 

Apt by cuſtom to excite Ideas, 236. S. 6. 

Ofren uſed without ſignification, 237.S. 7. 

Moſt grnereh 238.S. 1. 

Why ſome #/;. of one Language cannot be tranſlated 
into thoſe of another, 253.5. 8. 


_.. Why. I have been ſo large on Words, 256. S. 16. 


New WW. or in new ſigniſications are cautiouſly to be 
uſed, 276. S.51. 


; Civit uſe of W;. 280. S. 3. 
Philoſophical uſe of Words, 76. 


Are very different, 285.S. 15. 
Miſs their end, when they excite notin the Hearer, 
the ſame Ideais in the ,migd of the Speaker, 281. 
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vu _ are 'moft doubrful, and why, 281. 
$ Oc. 
What unintelligible, 6. <f ak 
Are fitted to:the uſe of common life, 193. $. 2. 
Not tranſkatable, + $4. S. 6. | 
The ſuppoſition of their certain evident ſignification, 
an abuſe of Ws. 299, S, 22, 


WORSHIP not an innate Idea, . P. 29.$.7. 
WRAN when we W..about Words, 371.S: 13. 
. WRITINGS antient, why hardly to be preciſely un- 


derſiood, 388. S. 23. 
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